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THE FIRST NOVEL 


LORD TONY'S WIFE 


PROLOGUE 


NANTES, 1789 


I 


“Tyrant! tyrant! tyrant!” 

It was Pierre who spoke, his voice was hardly raised 
above a murmur, but there was such an intensity of 
passion expressed in his face, in the fingers of his hand 
which closed slowly and convulsively as if they were 
clutching the throat of a struggling viper, there was so 
much hate in those muttered words, so much power, 
such compelling and awesome determination that an 
ominous silence fell upon the village lads and the men 
who sat with him in the low narrow room of the 
Auberge des Trois Vertus. 

Even the man in the tattered coat and threadbare 
breeches, who—perched upon the centre table—had 
been haranguing the company on the subject of the 
Rights of Man, paused in his peroration and looked 
down on Pierre half afraid of that fierce flame of 
passionate hate which his own words had helped to 
kindle. 

The silence, however, had only lasted afew moments, 
the next Pierre was on his feet, and a cry like that of a 
bull in a slaughter-house escaped his throat. 

“‘In the name of God!’’ he shouted, “‘let us cease all 
that senseless talking. Haven’t we planned enough 
and talked enough to satisfy our puling consciences? 
The time has come to strike, mes amis, to strike I say, 
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to strike at those cursed aristocrats, who have made us 
what we are—ignorant, wretched, downtrodden— 
senseless clods to work our fingers to the bone, our 
bodies till they break so that they may wallow in their 
pleasures and their luxuries! Strike, I say!” he 
reiterated while his eyes glowed and his breath came 
and went through his throat with a hissing sound. 
‘Strike! as the men and women struck in Paris on that 
great day in July. To them the Bastille stood for 
tyranny, and they struck at it as they would at the head 
of a tyrant—and the tyrant cowered, cringed, made 
terms—he was frightened at the wrath of the people! 
That is what happened in Paris! That is what must 
happen in Nantes. The chateau of the Duc de Ker- 
nogan is our Bastille! Let us strike at it to-night, and 
if the arrogant aristocrat resists, we'll raze his house 
to the ground. The hour, the day, the darkness are 
all propitious. The arrangements hold good. The 
neighbours are ready. Strike, I say!” 

He brought his hard fist crashing down upon the 
table, so that mugs and bottles rattled: his enthusiasm 
had fired all his hearers: his hatred and his lust of 
revenge had done more in five minutes than all the 
tirades of the agitators sent down from Paris to instil 
revolutionary ideas into the slow-moving brains of 
village lads. 

“Who will give the signal?”’ queried one of the older 
men quietly. 

“Y willl’? came in lusty response from Pierre. 

He strode to the door, and all the men jumped to 
their feet, ready to follow him, dragged into this hot- 
headed venture by the mere force of one man’s towering 
passion. They followed Pierre like sheep—sheep that 
have momentarily become intoxicated—sheep that 
have become fierce—a strange sight truly—and yet 
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one that the man in the tattered coat who had done so 
much speechifying lately watched with eager interest 
and presently related with great wealth of detail to 
Monsieur de Mirabeau the champion of the people. 

“It all came about through the death of a pair of 
pigeons,’’ he said. 

The death of the pigeons, however, was only the 
spark which set all these turbulent passions ablaze. 
They had been smouldering for half a century, and 
had been ready to burst into flames for the past 
decade. 

Antoine Melun, the wheelwright, who was to have 
married Louise, Pierre’s sister, had trapped a pair of 
pigeons in the woods of Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan. 
He had done it to assert his rights as a man——he did 
not want the pigeons. Though he was a poor man, 
he was no poorer than hundreds of peasants for miles 
around: but he paid imposts and taxes until every 
particle of profit which he gleaned from his miserable 
little plot of land went into the hands of the collectors, 
whilst Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan paid not one 
sou towards the costs of the State, and he had to live 
on what was left of his own rye and wheat after Mon- 
sieur le Duc’s pigeons had had their fill of them. 

Antoine Melun did not want to eat the pigeons 
which he had trapped, but he desired to let Monsieur 
le Duc de Kernogan know that God and Nature had 
never intended all the beasts and birds of the woods 
to be the exclusive property of one man, rather than 
another. So he trapped and killed two pigeons and 
Monsieur le Duc’s head-bailiff caught him in the act 
of carrying those pigeons home. 

Whereupon Antoine was arrested for poaching and 
thieving: he was tried at Nantes under the presidency 
of Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan, and ten minutes ago 
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while the man in the tattered coat was declaiming to 
a number of peasant lads in the coffee-room of the 
Auberge des Trois Vertus on the subject of their rights 
as men and citizens, some one brought the news that 
Antoine Melun had just been condemned to death 
and would be hanged on the morrow. 

That was the spark which had fanned Pierre Adet’s 
hatred of the aristocrats to a veritable conflagration: the 
news of Antoine Melun’s fate was the bleat which 
rallied all those human sheep around their leader. 
For Pierre had naturally become their leader because 
his hatred of Monsieur le Duc was more tangible, 
more powerful than theirs. Pierre had had more 
education than they. His father, Jean Adet the 
miller, had sent him to a school in Nantes, and when 
Pierre came home Monsieur le Curé of Vertou took 
an interest in him and taught him all he knew himself— 
which was not much—in the way of philosophy and the 
classics. But later on Pierre took to reading the writ- 
ings of Monsieur Jean-Jacques Rousseau and soon 
knew the Contrat Social almost by heart. He had 
also read the articles in Monsieur Marat’s newspaper 
L’ami du Peuple! and like Antoine Melun, the wheel- 
wright, he had got it into his head that it was not God, 
nor yet Nature who had intended one man to starve 
while another gorged himself on all the good things of 
this world. 

He did not, however, speak of these matters, either 
to his father or to his sister or to Monsieur le Curé, 
but he brooded over them, and when the price of bread 
rose to four sous he muttered curses against Monsieur 
le Duc de Kernogan, and when famine prices ruled 
throughout the district those curses became overt 
threats; and by the time that the pinch of hunger was 
felt in Vertou Pierre’s passion of fury against the Duc 
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de Kernogan had turned to a frenzy of hate against 
the entire od/esse of France. 

Still he said nothing to his father, nothing to his 
mother and sister. But his father knew. Old Jean 
would watch the storm-clouds which gathered on 
Pierre’s lowering brow; he heard the muttered curses 
which escaped from Pierre’s lips whilst he worked for 
the liege-lord whom he hated. But Jean was a wise 
man and knew how useless it is to put out a feeble 
hand in order to stem the onrush of a torrent. He 
knew how useless are the words of wisdom from an 
old man to quell the rebellious spirit of the young. 

Jean was on the watch. And evening after evening 
when the work on the farm was done, Pierre would sit 
in the small low room of the auserge with other lads 
from the village talking, talking of their wrongs, of 
the arrogance of the aristocrats, the sins of Monsieur 
le Duc and his family, the evil conduct of the King 
and the immorality of the Queen: and men in ragged 
coats and tattered breeches came in from Nantes, and 
even from Paris, in order to harangue these village 
lads and told them yet further tales of innumerable 
wrongs suffered by the people at the hands of the 
aristos, and stuffed their heads full of schemes for 
getting even once and for all with those men and 
women who fattened on the sweat of the poor and 
drew their luxury from the hunger and the toil of the 
peasantry. 

Pierre sucked in these harangues through every 
pore: they were meat and drink to him. His hate and 
passions fed upon these effusions till his whole being 
was consumed by a maddening desire for reprisals, 
for vengeance—for the lust of triumph over those 
whom he had been taught to fear. 

And in the low, narrow room of the auberge the 
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fevered heads of village lads were bent together in 
conclave, and the ravings and shoutings of a while 
ago were changed to whisperings and low murmurings 
behind barred doors and shuttered windows. Men 
exchanged cryptic greetings when they met in the 
village street, enigmatical signs passed between them 
while they worked: strangers came and went at dead 
of night to and from the neighbouring villages. 
Monsieur le Duc’s overseers saw nothing, heard 
nothing, guessed nothing. Monsieur le Curé saw 
much and old Jean Adet guessed a great deal, but 
they said nothing, for nothing then would have availed. 
Then came the catastrophe. 


II 


Pierre pushed open the outer door of the Auberge des 
Trois Vertus and stepped out under the porch. A 
gust of wind caught him in the face. The night, so 
the chronicles of the time tell us, was as dark as pitch: 
on ahead lay the lights of the city flickering in the 
gale: to the left the wide tawny ribbon of the river 
wound its turbulent course towards the ocean, the 
booming of the waters swollen by the recent melting 
of the snows sounded like the weird echoes of invisible 
cannons far away. 

Without hesitation Pierre advanced. His little 
troop followed him in silence. They were a little 
sobered now that they came out into the open and 
that the fumes of cider and of hot, perspiring humanity 
no longer obscured their vision or inflamed their brain. 

They knew whither Pierre was going. It had all 
been pre-arranged—throughout this past summer, in 
the musty parlour of the auberge, behind barred doors 
and shuttered windows—all they had to do was to 
follow Pierre, whom they had tacitly chosen as their 
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leader. They walked on behind him, their hands 
buried in the pockets of their thin, tattered breeches, 
their heads bent forward against the fury of the gale. 

Pierre made straight for the mill—his home—where 
his father lived and where Louise was even now crying 
her eyes out because Antoine Melun, her sweetheart, 
had been condemned to be hanged for killing two 
pigeons. 

At the back of the mill was the dwelling-house and 
beyond it a small farmery, for Jean Adet owned a little 
bit of land and would have been fairly well off if the 
taxes had not swallowed up all the money that he 
made out of the sale of his rye and his hay. Just 
here the ground rose sharply to a little hillock which 
dominated the flat valley of the Loire and commanded 
a fine view over the more distant villages. 

Pierre skirted the mill and without looking round 
to see if the others followed him he struck squarely to 
the right up a narrow lane bordered by tall poplars, 
and which led upwards to the summit of the little 
hillock around which clustered the tumble-down barns 
of his father’s farmery. 

The gale lashed the straight, tall stems of the poplars 
until they bent nearly double, and each tiny bare twig 
sighed and whispered as if in pain. Pierre strode on 
and the others followed in silence. They were chilled 
to the bone under their scanty clothes, but they followed 
on with grim determination, set teeth, and anger and 
hate seething in their hearts. 

The top of the rising ground was reached. It was 
pitch dark, and the men when they halted fell up 
against one another trying to get a foothold on the 
sodden ground. But Pierre seemed to have eyes like 
acat. Heonly paused one moment to get his bearings, 
then—still without a word—he set to work. A large 
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barn and a group of small circular straw ricks loomed 
like solid masses out of the darkness—black, silhou- 
etted against the black of the stormy sky. Pierre 
turned towards the barn : those of his comrades who 
were in the forefront of the small crowd saw him 
disappearing inside one of those solid shadowy masses 
that looked so ghostlike in the night. 

Anon those who watched and who happened to be 
facing the interior of the barn saw sparks from a tinder 
flying in every direction : the next moment they could 
see Pierre himself quite clearly. He was standing in 
the middle of the barn and intent on lighting a roughly- 
fashioned torch with his tinder: soon the resin caught 
a spark and Pierre held the torch inclined towards the 
ground so that the flames could lick their way up the 
shaft. The flickering light cast a weird glow and deep 
grotesque shadows upon the face and figure of the 
young man. His hair, lanky and dishevelled, fell 
over his eyes; his mouth and jaw, illumined from below 
by the torch, looked unnaturally large, and showed his 
teeth gleaming white, like the fangs of a beast of prey. 
His shirt was torn open at the neck and the sleeves of 
his coat were rolled up to the elbow. Heseemed not 
to feel either the cold from without or the scorching 
heat of the flaming torch in his hand. But he worked 
deliberately and calmly, without haste or febrile 
movements: grim determination held his excitement 
in check. 

At last his work was done. The men who had 
pressed forward, in order to watch him, fell back as he 
advanced torch in hand. They knew exactly what he 
was going to do, they had thought it all out, planned 
it, spoken of it till even their unimaginative minds had 
visualized this coming scene with absolutely realistic 
perception. And yet now that the supreme hour had 
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come, now that they saw Pierre—torch in hand—pre- 
pared to give the signal which would set ablaze the 
seething revolt of the countryside, their heart seemed 
to stop its beating within their body; they held their 
breath, their toil-worn hands went up to their throats 
as if to repress that awful choking sensation which was 
so like fear. 

But Pierre had no such hesitations; if his breath 
seemed to choke him as it reached his throat, if it 
escaped through his set teeth with a strange whistling 
sound, it was because his excitement was that of a 
hungry beast who has sighted his prey and is ready to 
spring and devour. His hand did not shake, his step 
was firm: the gusts of wind caught the flame of his 
torch till the sparks flew in every direction and scorched 
his hair and his hands, and while the others recoiled 
he strode on, to the straw-rick that was nearest. 

For one moment he held the torch aloft. There was 
triumph now in his eyes, in his whole attitude. He 
looked out into the darkness far away which seemed all 
the more impenetrable beyond the restricted circle of 
flickering torch-light. It seemed as if he would wrest 
from that inky blackness all the secrets which it hid— 
all the enthusiasm, the excitement, the passions, the 
hatred which he would have liked to set ablaze as he 
would the straw-ricks anon. 

‘Are you ready, mes amis?” he called. 

‘‘Aye! aye!” they replied—not gaily, not lustily, but 
calmly and under their breath. 

One touch of the torch and the dry straw began to 
crackle; a gust of wind caught the flame and whipped 
it into energy; it crept up the side of the little rick like 
a glowing python that wraps its prey in its embrace. 
Another gust of wind and the flame leapt joyously up 
to the pinnacle of the rick, and sent forth other tongues 
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to lick and to lick, to enfold the straw, to devour, to 
consume. 

But Pierre did not wait to see the consummation of 
his work of destruction. Already with a few rapid 
strides he had reached his father’s second straw-rick 
and this too he set alight, and then another and another, 
until six blazing furnaces sent their lurid tongues of 
flames, twisting and twirling, writhing and hissing 
through the stormy night. 

Within the space of two minutes the whole summit 
of the hillock seemed to be ablaze and Pierre, like a 
god of fire, torch in hand seemed to preside over and 
command a multitude of ever-spreading flames to his 
will. Excitement had overmastered him now, the 
lust to destroy was upon him, and excitement had 
seized all the others too. 

There was shouting and cursing, and laughter that 
sounded mirthless and forced, and calls to Pierre, and 
oaths of revenge. Memory like an evil-intentioned 
witch was riding invisibly in the darkness and she 
touched each seething brain with her fever-giving 
wand. Every man had an outrage to remember, an 
injustice to recall, and strong, brown fists were shaken 
aloft in the direction of the Chateau de Kernogan 
whose lights glimmered feebly in the distance beyond 
the Loire. 

“Death to the tyrant! 4 la lanterne les aristos! 
The people’s hour has come at last! No more 
starvation! Nomoreinjustice! Equality! Liberty! 
A mort les aristos!” 

The shouts, the curses, the crackling flames, the 
howling of the wind, the soughing of the trees made 
up a confusion of sounds which seemed hardly of this 
earth; the blazing ricks, the flickering, red light of the 
flames had finally transformed the little hillock behind 
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the mill into another Brocken on whose summit witches 
and devils do of a truth hold their revels. 

‘A moi!” shouted Pierre again, and he threw his 
torch down upon the ground and once more made for 
the barn. The others followed him. In the barn 
were such weapons as these wretched penniless 
peasants had managed to collect—scythes, poles, axes, 
saws, anything that would prove useful for the destruc- 
tion of the Chateau de Kernogan and the proposed 
brow-beating of Monsieur le Duc and his family. 
All the men trooped in in the wake of Pierre. The 
entire hillock was now a blaze of light—lurid and red 
and flickering—alternately teased and fanned and 
subdued by the gale, so that at times every object 
stood out clearly cut, every blade of grass, every stone 
in bold relief, and in the ruts and fissures, every tiny 
pool of muddy water shimmered like strings of fire- 
opals: whilst at others a pall of inky darkness, smoke- 
laden and impenetrable would lie over the ground and 
erase the outline of farm-buildings and distant mill 
and of the pushing and struggling mass of humanity 
inside the barn. 

But Pierre, heedless of light and darkness, of heat 
or of cold, proceeded quietly and methodically to 
distribute the primitive implements of warfare to this 
crowd of ignorant men who were by now over ready 
for mischief: and with every weapon which he placed 
in willing hands he found the right words for willing 
ears—words which would kindle passion and lust of 
vengeance most readily where they lay dormant, or 
would fan them into greater vigour where they 
smouldered. 

“For thee this scythe, Hector Lebrun,” he would 
say to a tall, lanky youth whose emaciated arms and 
bony hands were stretched with longing towards the 
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bright piece of steel; “remember last year’s harvest, 
the heavy tax thou wert forced to pay, so that not one 
sou of profit went into thy pocket, and thy mother 
starved whilst Monsieur le Duc and his brood feasted 
and danced and shiploads of corn were sunk in the Loire 
lest abundance made bread too cheap for the poor!” 

“For thee this pick-axe, Henri Meunier! Remem- 
ber the new roof on thy hut, which thou didst build 
to keep the wet off thy wife’s bed who was crippled with 
ague—and the heavy impost levied on thee by the 
tax-collector for this improvement to thy miserable 
hovel.”’ 

“This pole for thee, Charles Blanc! Remember the 
beating administered to thee by the Duc’s bailiff for 
daring to keep a tame rabbit to amuse thy children!” 

““Remember! Remember, mes amis\’”? he added 
exultantly, “remember every wrong you have endured, 
every injustice, every blow! remember your poverty 
and his wealth, your crusts of dry bread and his suc- 
culent meals, your rags and his silks and velvets, 
remember your starving children and ailing mother, 
your care-laden wife and toil-worn daughters! Forget 
nothing, mes amis, to-night, and at the gates of the 
Chateau de Kernogan demand of its arrogant owner 
wrong for wrong and outrage for outrage.” 

A deafening cry of triumph greeted this peroration, 
scythes and sickles and axes and poles were brandished 
in the air and several scores of hands were stretched 
out to Pierre and clasped in this newly-formed bond 
of vengeful fraternity. 


II 
Then it was that with vigorous play of the elbows 
Jean Adet, the miller, forced his way through the 
crowd till he stood face to face with his son. 
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‘“‘Unfortunate!”’ he cried, ‘‘what is all this? What 
dost thou propose to dof Whither are ye all going?” 

“To Kernogan!”’ they all shouted in response. 

‘““En avant, Pierre! we follow!’’ cried some of them 
impatiently. 

But Jean Adet—who was a powerful man despite his 
years—had seized Pierre by the arm and dragged him 
to a distant corner of the barn: 

“Pierre!’? he said in tones of command, ‘“‘I forbid 
thee in the name of thy duty and the obedience which 
thou dost owe to me and to thy mother, to move another 
step in this hot-headed adventure. I was on the high- 
road, walking homewards, when that conflagration and 
the senseless cries of these poor lads warned me that 
some awful mischief was afoot. Pierre! my son! I 
command thee to lay that weapon down.”’ 

But Pierre—who in his normal state was a dutiful 
son and sincerely fond of his father—shook himself 
free from Jean Adet’s grasp. 

‘Father!’ he said loudly and firmly, “‘this is no time 
for interference. We are all of us men here and know 
our own minds. What we mean to do to-night we 
have thought on and planned for weeks and months. 
I pray you, Father, let me be! Iam nota child and 
I have work to do.” 

“Not a child?” exclaimed the old man as he turned 
appealingly to the lads who had stood by, silent and 
sullen during this little scene. ‘‘Not a child? But 
you are all only children, my lads. You don’t know 
what you are doing. You don’t know what terrible 
consequences this mad escapade will bring upon us all, 
upon the whole village, aye! and the countryside. 
Do you suppose for one moment that the chateau of 
Kernogan will fall at the mercy of a few ignorant 
unarmed lads like yourselves? Why! four hundred 
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of you would not succeed in forcing your way even 
as far as the courtyard of the palace. Monsieur le 
Duc has had wind for some time of your turbulent 
meetings at the auberge: he has kept an armed guard 
inside his castle yard for weeks past, a company of 
artillery with two guns hoisted upon his walls. My 
poor lads! you are running straight to ruin! Go 
home, I beg of you! Forget this night’s escapade! 
Nothing but misery to you and yours can result 
from it.” 

They listened quietly, if surlily, to Jean Adet’s 
impassioned words. Far be it from their thoughts to 
flout or to mock him. Paternal authority commanded 
respect even among the most rough; but they all felt 
that they had gone too far now to draw back: the 
savour of anticipated revenge had been too sweet to 
be forgone quite so readily, and Pierre with his vigorous 
personality, his glowing eloquence, his compelling 
power had more influence over them than the sober 
counsels of prudence and the wise admonitions of old 
Jean Adet. Not one word was spoken, but with an 
instinctive gesture every man grasped his weapon more 
firmly and then turned to Pierre, thus electing him their 
spokesman. 

Pierre too had listened in silence to all that his father 
said, striving to hide the burning anxiety which was 
gnawing at his heart, lest his comrades allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded by the old man’s counsels and 
their ardour be cooled by the wise dictates of prudence. 
But when Jean Adet had finished speaking and Pierre 
saw each man thus grasping his weapon all the more 
firmly and in silence, a cry of triumph escaped his lips. 

“It is all in vain, Father,” he cried, ‘“‘our minds are 
made up. A host of angels from heaven would not 
bar our way now to victory and to vengeance.” 
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“Pierre!” admonished the old man. 

“It 1s too late, my father,” said Pierre firmly, “‘ex 
avant, lads}”’ 

“Yes! ex avant! en avant!” assented some, “‘we have 
wasted too much time as It 1s.” 

“But, unfortunate lads,’’ admonished the old man, 
“what are you going to do?—a handful of you—where 
are you going?” 

““We go straight to the cross-roads now, Father,” 
said Pierre firmly. ‘The firing of your ricks—for 
which I humbly crave your pardon—is the precon- 
certed signal which will bring the lads from all the 
neighbouring villages—from Goulaine and les Sorini- 
éres and Doulon and Tourne-Bride—to our meeting- 
place. Never you fear! There will be more than 
four hundred of us, and a company of paid soldiers is 
not like to frighten us. Eh, lads?” 

“No! no! e avant!” they shouted and murmured 
impatiently, “‘there has been too much talking already 
and we have wasted precious time.” 

“Pierre!” entreated the miller. 

But no one listened to the old man now. A general 
movement down the hillock had already begun and 
Pierre, turning his back on his father, had pushed his 
way to the front of the crowd and was now leading the 
way down the slope. Up on the summit the fire was 
already burning low: only from time to time an im- 
prisoned tongue of flame would dart out of the dying 
embers and leap fitfully up into the night. <A dull red 
glow illumined the small farmery and the mill and the 
slowly moving mass of men along the narrow road, 
whilst clouds of black, dense smoke were tossed about 
by the gale. Pierre walked with head erect. He 
ceased to think of his father and he never looked back 
to see if the others followed him. He knew that they 
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did: like the straw-ricks a while ago, they had become 
the prey of a consuming fire: the fire of their own pas- 
sion which had caught them and held them and would 
not leave them now until their ardour was consumed in 
victory or defeat. 


IV 


Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan had just finished 
dinner when Jacques Labruniére his head-bailiff came 
to him with the news that a rabble crowd composed 
of the peasantry of Goulaine and Vertou and the 
neighbouring villages had assembled at the cross-roads, 
there held revolutionary speeches, and was even now 
marching towards the castle still shouting and singing 
and brandishing a miscellaneous collection of weapons 
chiefly consisting of scythes and axes. 

‘The guard is under arms, I imagine,” was Mon- 
sieur le Duc’s comment on this not altogether unfore- 
seen piece of news. 

“Everything is in perfect order,” replied the head- 
bailiff coolly, ‘for the defence of Monsieur le Duc and 
his property—and of Mademoiselle.” 

Monsieur le Duc who had been lounging in one of 
the big armchairs in the stately hall of Kernogan 
jumped to his feet at these words: his cheeks suddenly 
pallid, and a look of deadly fear in his eyes. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said hurriedly, “by G—d, 
Labruniére, I had forgotten—momentarily : 

“Monsieur le Duc?’ stammered the bailiff in 
anxious inquiry. 

“Mademoiselle de Kernogan is on her way home— 
even now—she spent the day with Madame la Mar- 
quise d’Herbignac—she was to return at about eight 
o’clock.... If those devils meet her carriage on the 
road...” 
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‘“There is no cause for anxiety, Monsieur le Duc,”’ 
broke in Labruniére hurriedly. “I will see that half 
a dozen men get to horse at once and go and meet 
Mademoiselle and escort her home... .” 

“Yes... yes... Labruniére,’”’ murmured the Duc, 
who seemed very much overcome with terror now that 
his daughter’s safety was in jeopardy, ‘“‘see to it at once. 
Quick! quick! I shall wax crazy with anxiety.” 

While Labruniére ran to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for an efficient escort for Mademoiselle de Ker- 
nogan and gave the sergeant in charge of the posse the 
necessary directions, Monsieur le Duc remained 
motionless, huddled up in the capacious armchair, 
his head buried in his hand, shivering in front of the 
huge fire which burned in the monumental hearth, 
himself the prey of nameless, overwhelming terror.’ 

He knew—none better—the appalling hatred where- 
with he and all his family and belongings were regarded 
by the local peasantry. Astride upon his manifold 
rights—feudal, territorial, seignorial rights—he had 
all his life ridden roughshod over the prejudices, the 
miseries, the undoubted rights of the poor people, 
who were little better than serfs in the possession of 
the high and mighty Duc de Kernogan. He also 
knew—none better—that gradually, very gradually it 
is true, but with unerring certainty, those same down- 
trodden, ignorant, miserable and half-starved peasants 
were turning against their oppressors, that riots and 
outrages had occurred in many rural districts in the 
North and that the insidious poison of social revolution 
was gradually creeping towards the South and West, 
and had already infected the villages and small town- 
ships which were situated quite unpleasantly close to 
Nantes and to Kernogan. 

For this reason he had kept a company of artillery 
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at his own expense inside the precincts of his chateau, 
and with the aristocrat’s open contempt for this 
peasantry which it had not yet learned to fear, he had 
disdained to take further measures for the repression 
of local gatherings, and would not pay the village 
rabble the compliment of being afraid of them in any 
way. 

But with his daughter Yvonne in the open roadway 
on the very night when an assembly of that same rabble 
was obviously bent on mischief, matters became very 
serious. Insult, outrage or worse might befall the 
proud aristocrat’s only child, and knowing that from 
these people, whom she had been taught to look upon 
as little better than beasts, she could expect neither 
mercy nor chivalry, the Duc de Kernogan within his 
unassailable castle felt for his daughter’s safety the 
most abject, the most deadly fear which hath ever 
unnerved any man. 

Labruniére a few minutes later did his best to 
reassure his master. 

‘| have ordered the men to take the best horses out 
of the stables, Monsieur le Duc,” he said, “‘and to cut 
across the fields towards la Gramoire so as to intercept 
Mademoiselle’s coach ere it reach the cross-roads. | 
feel confident that there is no cause for alarm,” he 
added emphatically. 

‘Pray God you are right, Labruniére,’”’ murmured 
the Duc feebly. “Do you know how strong the 
rabble crowd is?”’ 

“No, Monseigneur, not exactly. Camille the under- 
bailiff, who brought me the news, was riding home- 
wards across the meadows about an hour ago when he 
saw a huge conflagration which seemed to come from 
the back of Adet’s mill: the whole sky has been lit up 
by a lurid light for the past hour, and I fancied myself. 
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that Adet’s straw must be on fire. But Camille 
pushed his horse up the rising ground which culmin- 
ates at Adet’s farmery. It seems that he heard a great 
deal of shouting which did not seem to be accom- 
panied by any attempt at putting out the fire. So he 
dismounted and led his horse round the hillock skirting 
Adet’s farm buildings so that he should not be seen. 
Under cover of darkness he heard and saw the old 
miller with his son Pierre engaged in distributing 
scythes, poles and axes to a crowd of youngsters and 
haranguing them wildly all the time. He also heard 
Pierre Adet speak of the conflagration as a precon- 
certed signal, and say that he and his mates would meet 
the lads of the neighbouring villages at the cross-roads 
... and that four hundred of them would then march 
on Kernogan and pillage the castle.” 

“Bah!” quoth Monsieur le Duc in a voice hoarse 
with execration and contempt, ‘‘a lot of oafs who will 
give the hangman plenty of trouble to-morrow. As 
for that Adet and his son, they shall suffer for this... 
I can promise them that.... If only Mademoiselle 
were home!”’ he added with a heartrending sigh. 


Indeed, had Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan been 
gifted with second sight, the agony of mind which he 
was enduring would have been aggravated an hundred- 
fold. At the very moment when the head-bailiff was 
doing his best to reassure his liege-lord as to the safety 
of Mademoiselle de Kernogan, her coach was speeding 
along from the chateau of Herbignac towards those 
Same cross-roads where a couple of hundred hot: 
headed peasant lads were planning as much mischief 
as their unimaginative minds could conceive. 

The fury of the gale had in no way abated, and now 
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a heavy rain was falling—a drenching, sopping rain 
which in the space of half an hour had added five centi- 
metres to the depth of the mud on the roads, and had 
in that same space of time considerably damped the 
enthusiasm of some of the poor lads. Three score or 
so had assembled from Goulaine, two score from les 
Soriniéres, some three dozen from Doulon: they had 
rallied to the signal in hot haste, gathered their scythes 
and spades, very eager and excited, and had reached 
the cross-roads which were much nearer to their 
respective villages than to Jean Adet’s farm and the 
mill, even while the old man was admonishing his 
son and the lads of Vertou on the summit of the 
blazing hillock. Here they had spent half an hour 
in cooling their heels and their tempers under the 
drenching rain——wet to the skin—fuming and fretting 
at the delay. 

But even so—damped in ardour and chilled to the 
marrow—they were still a dangerous crowd, and 
prudence ought to have dictated to Mademoiselle de 
Kernogan the wiser course of ordering her coachman 
Jean-Marie to head his horses back towards Herbignac, 
the moment that the outrider reported that a mob, 
armed with scythes, spades and axes, held the cross- 
roads and that it would be dangerous for the coach 
to advance any farther. 

Already for the past few minutes the sound of loud 
shouting had been heard even above the tramp of the 
horses and the clatter of the coach. Jean-Marie had 
pulled up and sent one of the outriders on ahead to see 
what was amiss: the man returned with very unpleasant 
tidings—in his opinion it certainly would be dangerous 
to go any farther. The mob appeared bent on mis- 
chief: he had heard threats and curses all levelled 
against Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan—the conflagra- 
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tion up at Vertou was evidently a signal which would 
bring along a crowd of malcontents from all the neigh- 
bouring villages. He was for turning back forthwith. 
But Mademoiselle put her head out of the window just 
then and asked what was amiss. On hearing that 
Jean-Marie and the postilion and outriders were 
inclined to be afraid of a mob of peasant lads who had 
assembled at the cross-roads and were apparently 
threatening to do mischief, she chided them for their 
cowardice. 

“Jean-Marie,” she called scornfully to the old 
coachman, who had been in her father’s service for 
close on half a century, “do you really mean to tell me 
that you are afraid of that rabble!”’ 

‘Why no! Mademoiselle, so please you,” replied 
the old man, nettled in his pride by the taunt, 
‘“‘but the temper of the peasantry round here has 
been ugly of late, and ’tis your safety I have got to 
guard.”’ 

‘Tis my commands you have got to obey,” re- 
torted Mademoiselle with a gay little laugh which 
mitigated the peremptoriness of her tone. “If my 
father should hear that there’s trouble on the road he 
will die of anxiety if I do not return: so whip up the 
horses Jean-Marie. No one will dare to attack the 
coach.” 

“But Mademoiselle ’” remonstrated the old 
man. 

“Ah ga!” she broke in more impatiently, “‘am I to be 
openly disobeyed? Best join that rabble, Jean-Marie, 
if you have no respect for my commands.” 

Thus twitted by Mademoiselle’s sharp tongue Jean- 
Marie could not help but obey. He tried to peer into 
the distance through the veil of blinding rain which 
beat against his face and stung the horses to restless- 
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ness. But the light from the coach lanthorns pre- 
vented his seeing clearly into the darkness beyond. 
Still it seemed to him that on ahead a dense and solid 
mass was moving towards the coach, also that the 
sound of shouting and of excited humanity was con- 
siderably nearer than it had been before. No doubt 
the mob had perceived the lights of the coach and was 
even now making towards it, with what intent Jean- 
Marie divined all too accurately. 

But he had his orders, and though he was an old and 
trusted servant disobedience these days was not even to 
be thought of. So he didas he was bid. He whipped 
up his horses, which were high-spirited and answered 
to the lash with a bound and a plunge forward. 
Mademoiselle de Kernogan leaned back on the 
cushions of the coach. She was satisfied that Jean- 
Marie had done as he was told, and she was not in 
the least afraid. 

But less than five minutes later she had a rude 
awakening. The coach gave a terrific lurch. The 
horses reared and plunged, there was a deafening 
clamour all around: men were shouting and cursing: 
there was the clash of wood and iron and the cracking 
of whips: the tramp of horses’ hoofs in the soft ground, 
and the dull thud of human bodies falling in the mud 
followed by loud cries of pain. There was the sudden 
crash of broken glass, the coach lanthorns had been 
seized and broken: it seemed to Yvonne de Kernogan 
that out of the darkness faces distorted with fury were 
peering at her through the window-panes. But 
through all the confusion the coach kept moving on. 
Jean-Marie stuck to his post as did also the postilion 
and the four outriders, and with whip and tongue they 
urged their horses to break through the crowd regard- 
less of human lives, knocking and trampling down 
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men and lads heedless of curses and blasphemies 
which were hurled on them and on the occupants of 
the coach, whoever they might be. 

The next moment, however, the coach came to a 
sudden halt and a wild cry of triumph drowned the 
groans of the injured and the dying. 

‘“Kernogan! Kernogan!” was shouted from every 
side. 

““Adet! Adet!”’ 

‘You limbs of Satan,” cried Jean-Marie, “‘you’ll rue 
this night’s work and weep tears of blood for the rest of 
your lives. Let me tell you that! Mademoiselle is 
in the coach. When Monsieur le Duc hears of this, 
there will be work for the hangman. ...” 

““Mademoiselle in the coach,’”’ broke in a hoarse 
voice with a rough tone of command. ‘‘Let’s look at 
her nics 

“Aye! Aye! let’s have a look at Mademoiselle,” 
came with a volley of objurgations and curses from the 
crowd. 

“You devils—you would dare?’ protested Jean- 
Marie. 

Within the coach Yvonne de Kernogan hardly dared 
to breathe. She salt bolt upright, her cape held tightly 
round her shoulders: her eyes—dilated now with ex- 
citement, if not with fear, were fixed upon the darkness 
beyond the window panes. She could see nothing, 
but she fe/t the presence of that hostile crowd who 
had succeeded in overpowering Jean-Marie and were 
intent on doing her harm. 

But she belonged to a caste which never reckoned 
cowardice amongst its many faults. During these few 
moments when she knew that her life hung on the 
merest thread of chance, she neither screamed nor 
fainted but sat rigidly still, her heart beating in unison 
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with the agonizing seconds which went so fatefully by. 
And even now when the carriage door was torn violently 
open and even through the darkness she discerned 
vaguely the forms of these avowed enemies close beside 
her, and anon felt a rough hand seize her wrist, she 
did not move, but said quite calmly, with hardly a 
tremor in her voice: 

“Who are you? and what do you want?” 

An outburst of harsh and ironical laughter came in 
response. 

“Who are we, my fine lady?” said the foremost man 
in the crowd, he who had seized her wrist and was half 
in and half out of the coach at this moment, “‘we are 
the men who throughout our lives have toiled and 
starved whilst you and such as you travel in fine coaches 
and eat your fill. What we want? Why just the 
spectacle of such a fine lady as you are being knocked 
down into the mud just as our wives and daughters are 
if they happen to be in the way when your coach is 
passing. Isn’t that it, mes amis?” 

‘Aye! aye!” they replied, shouting lustily. “Into 
the mud with the fine lady. Out with her, Adet. 
Let’s have a look at Mademoiselle how she will look 
with her face in the mud. Out with her, quick!” 

But the man who was still half in and half out of the 
coach and who had hold of Mademoiselle’s wrist did 
not obey his mates immediately. He drew her nearer 
to him and suddenly threw his rough, begrimed arms 
round her, and with one hand pulled back her hood, 
then placing two fingers under her chin, he jerked it 
up till her face was level with his own. 

Yvonne de Kernogan was certainly no coward, but 
at the loathsome contact of this infuriated and vengeful 
creature, she was overcome with such a hideous sense of 
fear that for the moment consciousness almost left her: 
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not completely, alas! for though she could not distin- 
guish his face she could feel his hot breath upon her 
cheeks, she could smell the nauseating odour of his 
damp clothes and she could hear his hoarse mutterings 
as for the space of a few seconds he held her thus close 
to him in an embrace which to her was far more awe- 
some than that of death. 

“And just to punish you, my fine lady,’’ he said in a 
whisper which sent a shudder of horror right through 
her, “to punish you for what you are, the brood of 
tyrants, proud, disdainful, a budding tyrant yourself, 
to punish you for every misery my mother and sister 
have had to endure, for every luxury which you have 
enjoyed, I will kiss you on the lips and the cheeks and 
just between your white throat and chin and never as 
long as you live, if you die this night or live to be an 
hundred, will you be able to wash off those kisses 
showered upon you by one who hates and loathes you— 
a miserable peasant whom you despise and who in your 
sight is lower far than your dogs.” 

Yvonne with eyes closed hardly breathed, but 
through the veil of semi-consciousness which merci- 
fully wrapped her senses she could still hear those 
awful words, and feel the pollution of those loathsome 
kisses with which—true to his threat—this creature— 
half man, wholly devil, whom she could not see but 
whom she hated and feared as she would Satan himself 
—now covered her face and throat. 

After that she remembered nothing more. Con- 
sciousness mercifully forsook her altogether. When 
she recovered her senses, she was within the precincts 
of the castle: a confused murmur of voices reached her 
ears, and her father’s arms were round her. Gradu- 
ally she distinguished what was being said: she 
gathered the threads of the story which Jean-Marie 
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and the postilion and outriders were hastily unravelling 
in response to Monsieur le Duc’s commands. 

These men of course knew nothing of the poignant 
little drama which had been enacted inside the coach. 
All they knew was that they had been surrounded by a 
rough crowd—a hundred or so strong—who brand- 
ished scythes and spades, that they had made valiant 
efforts to break through the crowd by whipping up 
their horses, but that suddenly some of those devils 
more plucky than the others seized the horses by their 
bits and rendered poor Jean-Marie quite helpless. 
He thought then that all would be up with the lot of 
them and was thinking of scrambling down from his 
box in order to protect Mademoiselle with his body, 
and the pistols which he had in the boot, when happily 
for every one concerned he heard in the distance— 
above the clatter which that abominable rabble was 
making, the hurried tramp of horses. At once he 
jumped to the conclusion that these could be none 
other than a company of soldiers sent by Monsieur le 
Duc. This spurred him to a fresh effort and gave 
him a new idea. To Carmail the postilion who had a 
pistol in his holster he gave the peremptory order to 
fire a shot into the air or into the crowd, Jean-Marie 
cared not which. This Carmail did and at once the 
horses, already maddened by the crowd, plunged and 
reared wildly, shaking themselves free. Jean-Marie, 
however, had them well in hand, and from far away 
there came the cries of encouragement from the 
advancing horsemen who were bearing down on them 
full tilt. The next moment there was a general mélée. 
Jean-Marie saw nothing save his horses’ heads, but 
the outriders declared that men were trampled down 
like flies all around while others vanished into the 
night. 
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What happened after that none of the men knew or 
cared. Jean-Marie galloped his horses all the way 
to the castle and never drew rein until the precincts 
were reached. 


VI 


Had Monsieur de Kernogan had his way and a free 
hand to mete out retributive justice in the proportion 
that he desired, there is no doubt that the hangman 
of Nantes would have been kept exceedingly busy. 
As it was a number of arrests were effected the follow- 
ing day—half the manhood of the countryside was 
implicated in the aborted Facguerie and the city prison 
was not large enough to hold it all. 

A court of justice presided over by Monsieur le 
Duc and composed of half a dozen men who were 
directly or indirectly in his employ pronounced sum- 
mary sentences on the rioters which were to have been 
carried out as soon as the necessary arrangements for 
such wholesale executions could be made. Nantes 
was turned into a city of wailing; peasant-women— 
mothers, sisters, daughters, wives of the condemned, 
trooped from their villages into the city, loudly calling 
on Monsieur le Duc for mercy, besieging the impro- 
vised court-house, the prison gates, the town residence 
of Monsieur le Duc, the palace of the bishop: they 
pushed their way into the courtyards and the very 
corridors of those buildings—flunkeys could not cope 
with them—they fought with fists and elbows for the 
right to make a direct appeal to the liege-lord who had 
power of life and death over their men. 

The municipality of Nantes held aloof from this 
distressful state of things and the town councillors, 
the city functionaries and their families shut them- 
selves up in their houses in order to avoid being a 
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witness to the heartrending scenes which took place 
uninterruptedly round the court-house and the prison. 
The mayor himself was powerless to interfere, but it 
is averred that he sent a secret courier to Paris to 
Monsieur de Mirabeau, who was known to be a 
personal friend of his, with a detailed account of the 
Facquerie and of the terrible measures of reprisal con- 
templated by Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan, together 
with an earnest request that pressure from the highest 
possible quarters be brought to bear upon His Grace 
so that he should abate something of his vengeful 
rigours. 

Poor King Louis, who in these days was being 
terrorized by the National Assembly and swept off his 
feet by the eloquence of Monsieur de Mirabeau, was 
only too ready to make concessions to the democratic 
spirit of the day. He also desired his zoblesse to be 
equally ready with such concessions. He sent a 
personal letter to Monsieur le Duc, not only asking 
him but commanding him to show grace and mercy 
to a lot of misguided peasant lads whose loyalty and 
adherence—he urged—might be won by a gracious 
and unexpected act of clemency. 

The King’s commands could not in the nature of 
things be disobeyed: the same stroke of the pen which 
was about to send half a hundred young countrymen 
to the gallows granted them Monsieur le Duc’s 
gracious pardon and their liberty: the only exception 
to this general amnesty being Pierre Adet, the son 
of the miller. Monsieur le Duc’s servants had 
deposed to seeing him pull open the door of the coach 
and stand for some time half in and half out of the 
carriage, obviously trying to terrorize Mademoiselle. 
Mademoiselle refused either to corroborate or to deny 
this statement, but she had arrived fainting at the gate 
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of the chateau, and she had been very ill ever since. 
She had sustained a serious shock to her nerves, so 
the doctor hastily summoned from Paris had averred, 
and it was supposed that she had lost all recollection 
of the terrible incidents of that night. 

But Monsieur le Duc was satisfied that it was Pierre 
Adet’s presence inside the coach which had brought 
about his daughter’s mysterious illness and that heart- 
rending look of nameless horror which had dwelt in 
her eyes ever since. Therefore with regard to that 
man Monsieur le Duc remained implacable and as a 
concession to a father’s outraged feelings both the 
mayor of Nantes and the city functionaries accepted 
Adet’s condemnation without a murmur of dissent. 

The sentence of death finally passed upon Pierre, 
the son ‘of Jean Adet, miller of Vertou, could not, 
however, be executed for the simple reason that Pierre 
had disappeared and that the most rigorous search 
instituted in the neighbourhood and for miles around 
failed to bring him to justice. One of the outriders 
who had been in attendance on Mademoiselle on that 
fateful night declared that when Jean-Marie finally 
whipped up his horses at the approach of the party of 
soldiers, Adet fell backwards from the step of the 
carriage and was run over by the hind wheels and 
instantly killed. But his body was never found among 
the score or so which were left lying there in the mud 
of the road until the women and old men came to 
seek their loved ones among the dead. 

Pierre Adet had disappeared. But Monsieur le 
Duc’s vengeance had need of a prey. The outrage 
which he was quite convinced had been perpetrated 
against his daughter must be punished by death—if 
not by the death of the chief offender, then by that 
of the one who stood nearest to him. Thus was Jean 
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Adet the miller dragged from his home and cast into 
prison. Was he not implicated himself in the riots? 
Camille the bailiff had seen and heard him among the 
insurgents on the hillock that night. At first it was 
stated that he would be held as hostage for the reap- 
pearance of his son. But Pierre Adet had evidently 
fled the countryside: he was obviously ignorant of the 
terrible fate which his own folly had brought upon 
his father. Many thought that he had gone to seek 
his fortune in Paris where his talents and erudition 
would ensure him a good place in the present mad 
rush for equality amongst all men. Certain it is that 
he did not return and that with merciless hate and 
vengeful relentlessness Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan 
had Jean Adet hanged for a supposed crime said to 
be committed by his son. 

Jean Adet died protesting his innocence. But the 
outburst of indignation and revolt aroused by this 
crying injustice was swamped by the torrent of the 
revolution which, gathering force by these very acts 
of tyranny and of injustice, soon swept innocent and 
guilty alike into a vast whirlpool of blood and shame 
and tears. 
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BOOK I 
BATH, 1793 


| THE MOOR 
I 


S1rENcE. Loneliness. Desolation. 

And the darkness of late afternoon in November, 
when the fog from the Bristol Channel has laid its pall 
upon moor and valley and hill: the last grey glimmer 
of a wintry sunset has faded in the west: earth and 
sky are wrapped in the gloomy veils of oncoming night. 
Some little way ahead a tiny light flickers feebly. 

‘Surely we cannot be far now.” 

‘A little more patience, Mounzeer. Twenty minutes 
and we be there.” 

“Twenty minutes, mordieu. And I have ridden 
since the morning. And you tell me it was not far.” 

““Not far, Mounzeer. But we be not ’orzemen 
either of us. We doan’t travel very fast.” 

‘““How can I ride fast on this heavy beast? And 
in this satané mud. My horse is up to his knees 1n 
it. And I am wet—ah! wet to my skin in this sacré 
fog of yours.” 

The other made no reply. Indeed he seemed little 
inclined for conversation: his whole attention appeared 
to be riveted on the business of keeping in his saddle, 
and holding his horse’s head turned in the direction 
in which he wished it to go: he was riding a yard or 
two ahead of his companion, and it did not need any 
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assurance on his part that he was no horseman: he 
sat very loosely in his saddle, his broad shoulders bent, 
his head thrust forward, his knees turned out, his hands 
clinging alternately to the reins and to the pommel 
with that ludicrous inconsequent gesture peculiar to 
those who are wholly unaccustomed to horse exercise. 

His attitude, in fact, as well as the promiscuous set 
of clothes which he wore—a labourer’s smock, a 
battered high hat, threadbare corduroys and fisher- 
man’s boots—at once suggested the loafer, the do- 
nothing who hangs round the yards of half-way houses 
and posting inns on the chance of earning a few coppers 
by an easy job which does not entail too much exertion 
on his part and which will not take him too far from 
his favourite haunts. When he spoke—which was 
not often—the soft burr in the pronunciation of the 
sibilants betrayed the Westcountryman. 

His companion, on the other hand, was obviously 
a stranger: high of stature, and broadly built, his wide 
shoulders and large hands and feet, his square head 
set upon a short thick neck, all bespoke the physique 
of a labouring man, whilst his town-made clothes— 
his heavy caped coat, admirably tailored, his buckskin 
breeches and boots of fine leather—suggested, if not 
absolutely the gentleman, at any rate one belonging 
to the well-to-do classes. Though obviously not quite 
sO inexperienced in the saddle as the other man 
appeared to be, he did not look very much at home 
in the saddle either: he held himself very rigid and 
upright and squared his shoulders with a visible effort 
at seeming at ease, like a townsman out for a con- 
stitutional on the fashionable promenade of his own 
city, or a cavalry subaltern but lately emerged from a 
riding school. He spoke English quite fluently, even 
colloquially at times, but with a marked Gallic accent. 
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II 


The road along which the two cavaliers were riding 
was unspeakably lonely and desolate—an offshoot 
from the main Bath to Weston road. It had been 
quite a good secondary road once. The accounts of 
the county administration under date 1725 go to prove 
that it was completed in that year at considerable 
expense and with stone brought over for the purpose 
all the way from Draycott quarries, and for twenty 
years after that a coach used to ply along it between 
Chelwood and Redhill as well as two or three carriers, 
and of course there was all the traffic in connection 
with the Stanton markets and the Norton Fairs. But 
that was nigh on fifty years ago now, and somehow 
—once the mail-coach was discontinued—it had never 
seemed worth while to keep the road in decent repair. 
It had gone from bad to worse since then, and travel- 
ling on it these days either ahorse or afoot had become 
very unpleasant. It was full of ruts and crevasses 
and knee-deep in mud, as the stranger had very 
appositely remarked, and the stone parapet which 
bordered it on either side, and which had once given 
it such an air of solidity and of value, was broken down 
in very many places and threatened soon to disappear 
altogether. 

The country round was as lonely and desolate as 
the road. And that sense of desolation seemed to 
pervade the very atmosphere right through the dark- 
ness which had descended on upland and valley and 
hill. Though nothing now could be seen through 
the gloom and the mist, the senses were conscious that 
even in broad daylight there would be nothing to see. 
Loneliness dwelt in the air as well as upon the moor. 
There were no homesteads for miles around, no cattle 
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grazing, no pastures, no hedges, nothing—yjust arid, 
waste land with here and there a group of stunted 
trees or an isolated yew, and tracts of rough, coarse 
grass not nearly good enough for cattle to eat. 

There are vast stretches of upland equally desolate 
in many parts of Europe—notably in Northern Spain 
—but in England, where they are rare, they seem to 
gain an additional air of loneliness through the very 
life which pulsates in their vicinity. This bit of 
Somersetshire was one of them in this year of grace 
1793. Despite the proximity of Bath and its fashion- 
able life, its gaieties and vitality, distant only a little 
over twenty miles, and of Bristol distant less than 
thirty, it had remained wild and forlorn, almost savage 
in its grim isolation, primitive in the grandeur of its 
solitude. 


III 


The road at the point now reached by the travellers 
begins to slope in a gentle gradient down to the level 
of the Chew, a couple of miles farther on: it was 
midway down this slope that the only sign of living 
humanity could be perceived in that tiny light which 
glimmered persistently. The air itself under its 
mantle of fog had become very still, only the water of 
some tiny moorland stream murmured feebly in its 
stony bed ere it lost its entity in the bosom of the river 
far away. 

‘“‘“Five more minutes and we be at th’ Bottom Inn,”’ 
quoth the man who was ahead, in response to another 
impatient ejaculation from his companion. 

“If we don’t break our necks meanwhile in this 
confounded darkness,” retorted the other, for his horse 
had just stumbled and the inexperienced rider had 
been very nearly pitched over into the mud. 
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‘I be as anxious to arrive as you are, Mounzeer,” 
observed the countryman laconically. 

“IT thought you knew the way,’ muttered the 
stranger. 

‘“’Ave I not brought you safely through the dark- 
ness?’ retorted the other; “‘you was pretty well ztranded 
at Chelwood, Mounzeer, or I be much mistaken. 
Who else would ’ave brought you out ’ere at this time 
o’ night, I’d like to know—and in this weather too? 
You wanted to get to th’ Bottom Inn and didn’t know 
‘ow to zet about it: none o’ the gaffers up to Chelwood 
‘peared eager to ’elp you when I come along. Well, 
Ive brought you to th’ Bottom Inn and... Whoa! 
Whoa! my beauty! Whoa, confound you! Whoa!” 

And for the next moment or two the whole of his 
attention had perforce to be concentrated on the busi- 
ness of sticking to his saddle whilst he brought his 
fagged-out, ill-conditioned nag to a standstill. 

The little glimmer of light had suddenly revealed 
itself in the shape of a lanthorn hung inside the wooden 
porch of a small house which had loomed out of the 
darkness and the fog. It stood at an angle of the 
road where a narrow lane had its beginnings ere it 
plunged into the moor beyond and was swallowed up 
by the all-enveloping gloom. The house was small 
and ugly; square like a box and built of grey stone, 
its front flush with the road, its rear flanked by several 
small outbuildings. Above the porch hung a plain 
sign-board bearing the legend: ‘“‘The Bottom Inn” in 
white letters upon a black ground: to right and left 
of the porch there was a window with closed shutters, 
and on the floor above two more windows—also 
shuttered—completed the architectural features of the 
Bottom Inn. 

It was uncompromisingly ugly and uninviting, for 
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beyond the faint glimmer of the lanthorn only one or 
two narrow streaks of light filtrated through the chinks 
of the shutters. 


IV 


The travellers, after some difference of opinion 
with their respective horses, contrived to pull up and 
to dismount without any untoward accident. The 
stranger looked about him, peering into the darkness. 
The place indeed appeared dismal and inhospitable 
enough: its solitary aspect suggested footpads and the 
abode of cut-throats. The silence of the moor, the 
pall of mist and gloom that hung over upland and 
valley sent a shiver through his spine. 

“You are sure this is the place?” he queried. 

“Can't ye zee the zign?” retorted the other gruffly. 

““Can you hold the horses while I go in?” 

“T doan’t know as ’ow I can, Mounzeer. I’ve 
never eld two ’orzes all at once. Suppose they was 
to start kickin’ or thought o’ runnin’ away.” 

“Running away, you fool!” muttered the stranger, 
whose temper had evidently suffered grievously during 
the weary, cold journey from Chelwood. “I'll break 
your satané head if anything happens to the beasts. 
How can I get back to Bath save the way I came? 
Do you think I want to spend the night in this God- 
forsaken hole?” 

Without waiting to hear any further protests from 
the lout, he turned into the porch and with his riding 
whip gave three consecutive raps against the door of 
the inn, followed by two more. The next moment 
there was the sound of a rattling of bolts and chains, 
the door was cautiously opened and a timid voice 
queried: 

“Is it Mounzeer?”’ 
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““Pardieu! Who else?” growled the stranger. 
‘(Open the door, woman. I am perished with cold.” 

With an unceremonious kick he pushed the door 
farther open and strode in. A woman was standing 
in the dimly lighted passage. As the stranger walked 
in she bobbed him a respectful curtsy. 

“It is all right, Mounzeer,” she said; “‘the Captain’s 
in the coffee-room. He came over from Bristol early 
this afternoon.” 

‘“No one else here, I hope,”’ he queried curtly. 

“No one, zir. It ain’t their hour not yet. You'll 
’ave the ’ouse to yourself till after midnight. After that 
there’ll be a bustle, lreckon. ‘Two shiploads come into 
Watchet last night—brandy and cloth, Mounzeer, so 
the Captain says, and worth a mint 0’ money. The 

ack ’orzes will be through yere in the small hours.” 

“That’s all right, then. Send me in a bite and a 
mug of hot ale.” 

‘*T’ll see to it, Mounzeer.”’ 

‘And stay—have you some sort of stabling where 
the man can put the two horses up for an hour’s rest?” 

‘‘Aye, aye, zir.” 

“Very well then, see to that too: and see that the 
horses get a feed and a drink and give the man some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Very good, Mounzeer. This way, zir. [I'll see 
the man presently. Straight down the passage, zir. 
The coffee-room is on the right. The Captain’s there, 
waiting for ye.” 

She closed the front door carefully, then followed 
the stranger to the door of the coffee-room. Outside 
an anxious voice was heard muttering a string of 
inconsequent and wholly superfluous ‘Whoa’s!’ Of 
a truth the two wearied nags were only too anxious 
for a little rest. 
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2 THE BOTTOM INN 
I 


A MAN was sitting, huddled up in the ingle-nook of 
the small coffee-room, sipping hot ale from a tankard 
which he had in his hand. 

Anything less suggestive of a rough sea-faring life 
than his appearance it would be difficult to conceive; 
and how he came by the appellation “‘the Captain’”’ 
must for ever remain a mystery. He was small and 
spare, with thin delicate face and slender hands: 
though dressed in very rough garments, he was obvi- 
ously ill at ease in them; his narrow shoulders scarcely 
appeared able to bear the weight of the coarsely made 
coat and his thin legs did not begin to fill the big 
fisherman’s boots which reached midway up his lean 
thighs. His hair was lank and plentifully sprinkled 
with grey: he wore it tied at the nape of the neck with 
a silk bow which certainly did not harmonize with the 
rest of his clothing. A wide-brimmed felt hat some- 
thing the shape of a sailor’s, but with higher crown— 
of the shape worn by the peasantry in Brittany—lay 
on the bench beside him. 

When the stranger entered he had greeted him 
curtly, speaking in French. 

The room was inexpressibly stuffy, and reeked of 
the fumes of stale tobacco, stale victuals and stale beer; 
but it was warm, and the stranger, stiff to the marrow 
and wet to the skin, uttered an exclamation of well- 
being as he turned to the hearth, wherein a bright fire 
burned cheerily. He had put his hat down when first 
he entered and had divested himself of his big coat: 
now he held one foot and then the other to the blaze 
and tried to infuse new life into his numbed hands. 
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‘The Captain” took scant notice of his comings and 
goings. He did not attempt to help him off with his 
coat, nor did he make an effort to add another log to 
the fire. He sat silent and practically motionless, 
save when from time to time he took a sip out of his 
mug of ale. But whenever the new-comer came 
within his immediate circle of vision he shot a glance 
at the latter’s elegant attire—the well-cut coat, the 
striped waistcoat, the boots of fine leather—the glance 
was quick and comprehensive and full of scorn, a flash 
that lasted only an instant and was at once veiled again 
by the droop of the flaccid lids which hid the pale, 
keen eyes. 

“When the woman has brought me something to 
eat and drink,” the stranger said after a while, “‘we 
can talk. I have a good hour to spare, as those 
miserable nags must have some rest.”’ 

He too spoke in French and with an air of authority, 
not to say arrogance, which caused “‘the Captain’s” 
glance of scorn to light up with an added gleam of 
hate and almost of cruelty. But he made no remark 
and continued to sip his ale in silence, and for the next 
half-hour the two men took no more notice of one 
another, just as if they had never travelled all those 
miles and come to this desolate spot for the sole pur- 
pose of speaking with one another. During the course 
of that half-hour the woman brought in a dish of 
mutton stew, a chunk of bread, a piece of cheese and 
a jug of spiced ale, and placed them on the table: all 
of these good things the stranger consumed with an 
obviously keen appetite. When he had eaten and 
drunk his fill, he rose from the table, drew a bench 
into the ingle-nook and sat down so that his profile 
only was visible to his friend “the Captain.” 

‘Now, Citizen Chauvelin,” he said with an attempt 
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at ease and familiarity not unmixed with condescen- 
sion, “I am ready for your news.” 


TI 


Chauvelin had winced perceptibly both at the con- 
descension and the familiarity. It was such a very 
little while ago that men had trembled at a look, a 
word from him: his silence had been wont to strike 
terror in quaking hearts. It was such a very little 
while ago that he had been president of the Committee 
of Public Safety, all powerful, the right hand of Citizen 
Robespierre, the master sleuth-hound who could track 
an unfortunate “‘suspect’’ down to his most hidden 
lair, before whose keen, pale eyes the innermost secrets 
of a soul stood revealed, who guessed at treason ere 
it was wholly born, who scented treachery ere it was 
formulated. A year ago he had with a word sent 
scores of men, women and children to the guillotine 
—he had with a sign brought the whole machinery 
of the ruthless Committee to work against innocent 
or guilty alike on mere suspicion, or to gratify his own 
hatred against all those whom he considered to be the 
enemies of that bloody revolution which he had helped 
to make. Now his presence, his silence, had not even 
the power to ruffle the self-assurance of an upstart. 

But in the hard school both of success and of failure 
through which he had passed during the last decade, 
there was one lesson which Armand once Marquis de 
Chauvelin had learned to the last letter, and that was 
the lesson of self-control. He had winced at the 
other’s familiarity, but neither by word nor gesture 
did he betray what he felt. 

‘I can tell you,” he merely said quite curtly, “‘all 
I have to say in far less time than it has taken you to 
eat and drink, Citizen Adet...” 
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But suddenly, at sound of that name, the other had 
put a warning hand on Chauvelin’s arm, even as he 
cast a rapid, anxious look all round the narrow room. 

“Hush, man!”’ he murmured hurriedly, “you know 
quite well that that name must never be pronounced 
here in England. I am Martin-Roget now,” he 
added, as he shook off his momentary fright with equal 
suddenness, and once more resumed his tone of easy 
condescension, “‘and try not to forget it.” 

Chauvelin without any haste quietly freed his arm 
from the other’s grasp. His pale face was quite 
expressionless, only the thin lips were drawn tightly 
over the teeth now, and a curious hissing sound 
escaped faintly from them as he said: 

“T’ll try and remember, citizen, that here in England 
you are an aristo, the same as all these confounded 
English whom may the devil sweep into a bottomless 
sea.” 

Martin-Roget gave a short, complacent laugh. 

“Ah,” he said lightly, “‘no wonder you hate them, 
Citizen Chauvelin. You too were an arvisto here in 
England once—not so very long ago, I am thinking 
—special envoy to His Majesty King George, what! 
—until failure to bring one of these satané Britishers 
to book made you...er... well, made you what 
you are now.” 

He drew up his tall, broad figure as he spoke and 
squared his massive shoulders as he looked down with 
a fatuous smile and no small measure of scorn on the 
hunched-up little figure beside him. It had seemed 
to him that something in the nature of a threat had 
crept into Chauvelin’s attitude, and he, still flushed 
with his own importance, his immeasurable belief in 
himself, at once chose to measure his strength against 
this man who was the personification of failure and 
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disgrace—this man whom so many people had feared 
for so long and whom it might not be wise to defy 
even now. 

‘““No offence meant, Citizen Chauvelin,” he added 
with an air of patronage which once more made the 
other wince. “I had no wish to wound your suscepti- 
bilities. I only desired to give you timely warning 
that what I do here is no one’s concern, and that I 
will brook interference and criticism from no man.” 

And Chauvelin, who in the past had oft with a nod 
sent a man to the guillotine, made no reply to this 
arrogant taunt. His small figure seemed to shrink 
still further within itself: and anon he passed his thin, 
claw-like hand over his face as if to obliterate from 
its surface any expression which might war with the 
utter humility wherewith he now spoke. 

‘Nor was there any offence meant on my part, 
Citizen Martin-Roget,” he said suavely. “Do we 
not both labour for the same end? The glory of the 
Republic and the destruction of her foes?”’ 

Martin-Roget gave a sigh of satisfaction. The 
battle had been won: he felt himself strong again— 
stronger than before through that very act of deference 
paid to him by the once all-powerful Chauvelin. Now 
he was quite prepared to be condescending and jovial 
once again: 

“Of course, of course,” he said pleasantly, as he 
once more bent his tall figure to the fire. “We are 
both servants of the Republic, arid I may yet help 
you to retrieve your past failures, Citizen, by giving 
you an active part in the work I have in hand. And 
now,’’ he added in a calm, business-like manner, the 
manner of a master addressing a servant who has been 
found at fault and is taken into favour again, “let me 
hear your news.” 
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‘IT have made all the arrangements about the ship,” 
said Chauvelin quietly. 

‘““Ah! that 1s good news indeed. What is she?” 

‘She is a Dutch ship. Her master and crew are 
all Dutch...” 

‘“That’s a pity. A Danish master and crew would 
have been safer.”’ 

“T could not come across any Danish ship willing 
to take the risks,” said Chauvelin dryly. 

“Well! And what about this Dutch ship then?” 

‘She is called the Ho//andia and is habitually engaged 
in the sugar trade: but her master does a lot of contra- 
band—more that than fair trading, I imagine: any- 
way, he is willing for the sum you originally named 
to take every risk and incidentally to hold his tongue 
about the whole business.” | 

“For two thousand francs?” 

“Yes,”’ 

‘““And he will run the Ho//andia into Le Croisic?”’ 

‘““When you command.” 

‘And there is suitable accommodation on board her 
for a lady and her woman?” 

‘[ don’t know what you call suitable,’’ said Chau- 
velin with a sarcastic tone, which the other failed or 
was unwilling to note, “and I don’t know what you 
call a lady. The accommodation available on board 
the Hollandia will be sufficient for two men and two 
women.” 

‘“‘And her master’s name?” queried Martin-Roget. 

‘Some outlandish Dutch name,”’ replied Chauvelin. 
“It is spelt KU YPER. The devil only knows 
how it is pronounced.” 

‘Well! And does Captain KU Y PER under- 
stand exactly what I want?” 

““He says he does. The Ho/andia will put into 
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Portishead on the last day of this month. You and 
your guests can get aboard her any day after that you 
choose. She will be there at your disposal, and can 
start within an hour of your getting aboard. Her 
master will have all his papers ready. He will have 
a cargo of West Indian sugar on board—destination 
Amsterdam, consignee Mynheer van Smeer—every- 
thing perfectly straight and square. French aristos, 
émigrés on board on their way to join the army of the 
Princes. There will be no difficulty in England.” 

‘‘And none in Le Croisic. The man is running no 
risks.”’ 

“He thinks he is. France does not make Dutch 
ships and Dutch crews exactly welcome just now, 
does she?” 

“Certainly not. But in Le Croisic and with Citizen 
Adet on board...” 

“IT thought that name was not to be mentioned 
here,’’ retorted Chauvelin dryly. 

“You are right, Citizen,”” whispered the other, “‘it 
escaped me and...” 

Already he had jumped to his feet: his face suddenly 
pale, his whole manner changed from easy, arrogant 
self-assurance to uncertainty and obvious dread. He 
moved to the window, trying to subdue the sound of 
his footsteps upon the uneven floor. 


III 


‘‘Are you afraid of eavesdroppers, Citizen Roget?” 
ueried Chauvelin with a shrug of his narrow shoulders. 
‘“‘No. There is no one there. Only a lout from 
Chelwood who brought me here. The people of the 
house are safe enough. They have plenty of secrets 
of their own to keep.” 
He was obviously saying all this in order to reassure 
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himself, for there was no doubt that his fears were on 
the alert. With a febrile gesture he unfastened the 
shutters, and pushed them open, peering out into the 
night. 

‘Hallo!’ he called. 

But he received no answer. 

“It has started to rain,’ he said more calmly. “I 
imagine that lout has found shelter in an outhouse 
with the horses.” 

“Very likely,” commented Chauvelin laconically. 

‘Then if you have nothing more to tell me,” quoth 
Martin-Roget, “I may as well think about getting back. 
Rain or no rain, I want to bein Bath before midnight.” 

“Ball or supper-party at one of your duchesses?”’ 
queried the other with a sneer. “I know them.” 

To this Martin-Roget vouchsafed no reply. 

“How are things at Nantes?’’ he asked. 

“Splendid! Carrier is like a wild beast let loose. 
The prisons are over-full: the surplus of accused, 
condemned and suspect fills the cellars and warehouses 
along the wharf. Priests and such like trash are kept 
on disused galliots up stream. The guillotine is never 
idle, and friend Carrier fearing that she might give 
out—get tired, what?—or break down—has invented 
a wonderful way of getting rid of shoals of undesirable 
people at one magnificent swoop. You have heard 
tell of it no doubt.” 

“Yes. I have heard of it,’”’ remarked the other 
curtly. 

“He began with a load of priests. Requisitioned 
an old barge. Ordered Baudet the shipbuilder to 
construct half a dozen portholes in her bottom. 
Baudet demurred: he could not understand what the 
order could possibly mean. But Foucaud and Lam- 
berty—Carrier’s agents—you know them—explained 
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that the barge would be towed down the Loire and 
then up one of the smaller navigable streams which 
it was feared the royalists were preparing to use as a 
way for making a descent upon Nantes, and that the 
idea was to sink the barge in midstream in order to 
obstruct the passage of their army. Baudet, satisfied, 
put five of his men to the task. Everything was ready 
on the 16th of last month. I know the woman Pichot, 
who keeps a small tavern opposite La Sécherie. She 
saw the barge glide up the river towards the galliot 
where twenty-five priests of the diocese of Nantes had 
been living for the past two months in the company 
of rats and other vermin as noxious as themselves. 
Most lovely moonlight there was that night. The 
Loire looked like a living ribbon of silver. Foucaud 
and Lamberty directed operations, and Carrier had 
given them full instructions. They tied the calotins 
up two and two and transferred them from the galliot 
to the barge. It seems they were quite pleased to go. 
Had enough of the rats, | presume. The only thing 
they didn’t like was being searched. Some had 
managed to secrete silver ornaments about their person 
when they were arrested. Crucifixes and such like. 
They didn’t like to part with these, it seems. But 
Foucaud and Lamberty relieved them of everything 
but the necessary clothing, and they didn’t want much 
of that seeing whither they were going. Foucaud 
made a good pile, sothey say. Self-seeking, avaricious 
brute! He’ll learn the way to one of Carrier’s barges 
too one day, I'll bet.”’ 

He rose and with quick footsteps moved to the 
table. There was some ale left in the jug which the 
woman had brought for Martin-Roget a while ago. 
Chauvelin poured the contents of it down his throat. 
He had talked uninterruptedly, in short, jerky sen- 
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tences, without the slightest expression of horror at 
the atrocities which he recounted. His whole appear- 
ance had become transfigured while he spoke. Gone 
was the urbane manner which he had learnt at courts 
long ago, gone was the last instinct of the gentleman 
sunk to proletarianism through stress of circumstances, 
or financial straits or even political convictions. The 
erstwhile Marquis de Chauvelin—envoy of the Re- 
public at the Court of St. James’s—had become 
Citizen Chauvelin in deed and in fact, a part of that 
rabble which he had elected to serve, one of that vile 
crowd of bloodthirsty revolutionaries who had sullied 
the pure robes of Liberty and of Fraternity by spatter- 
ing them with blood. Now he smacked his lips, 
wiped his mouth with his sleeve, and burying his 
hands in the pockets of his breeches he stood with legs 
wide apart and a look of savage satisfaction settled 
upon his pale face. Martin-Roget had made no com- 
ment upon the narrative. He had resumed his seat 
by the fire and was listening attentively. Now while 
the other drank and paused, he showed no sign of 
impatience, but there was something in the look of the 
bent shoulders, in the rigidity of the attitude, in the 
large, square hands tightly clasped together which 
suggested the deepest interest and an intentness that 
was almost painful. 

“IT was at the woman Pichot’s tavern that night,”’ 
resumed Chauvelin after a while. “I saw the barge 
—a moving coffin, what?—gliding down stream towed 
by the galliot and escorted by a small boat. The 
floating battery at La Samaritaine challenged her as 
she passed, for Carrier had prohibited all navigation 
up or down the Loire until further notice. Foucaud, 
Lamberty, Fouquet and O’Sullivan the armourer were 
in the boat: they rowed up to the pontoon and Vailly 
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the chief gunner of the battery challenged them once 
more. However, they had some sort of written 
authorization from Carrier, for they were allowed to 
pass. Vailly remained on guard. He saw the barge 
glide farther down stream. It seems that the moon 
at that time was hidden by a cloud. But the night 
was not dark and Vailly watched the barge till she was 
out of sight. She was towed past Trentemoult and 
Chantenay into the wide reach of the river just below 
Cheviré where, as you know, the Loire is nearly two 
thousand feet wide.”’ 

Once more he paused, looking down with grim 
amusement on the bent shoulders of the other man. 

“Weller” 

Chauvelin laughed. The query sounded choked 
and hoarse, whether through horror, excitement or 
mere impatient curiosity it were impossible to say. 

“Well!” he retorted with a careless shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘“‘I was too far up stream to see anything 
and Vailly saw nothing either. But he heard. So 
did others who happened to be on the shore close by.”’ 

“What did they hear?”’ 

“The hammering,”’ replied Chauvelin curtly, ‘“‘when 
the portholes were knocked open to let in the flood 
of water. And the screams and yells of five-and- 
twenty drowning priests.”’ 

“Not one of them escaped, I suppose?”’ 

‘Not one.”’ 

Once more Chauvelin laughed. He had a way ot 
laughing—yjust like that—in a peculiar mirthless, 
derisive manner, as if with joy at another man’s dis- 
comfiture, at another’s material or moral downfall. 
There is only one language in the world which has 
a word to express that type of mirth; the word 1s 
Schadenfreude. 
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It was Chauvelin’s turn to triumph now. He had 
distinctly perceived the signs of an inward shudder 
which had gone right through Martin-Roget’s spine: 
he had also perceived through the man’s bent shoul- 
ders, his silence, his rigidity that his soul was filled 
with horror at the story of that abominable crime 
which he—Chauvelin—had so blandly retailed and 
that he was afraid to show the horror which he felt. 
And the man who its afraid can never climb the ladder 
of success above the man who is fearless. 


IV 


There was silence in the low raftered room for 
awhile: silence only broken by the crackling and sizz- 
ling of damp logs in the hearth, and the tap-tapping 
of a loosely fastened shutter which sounded weird and 
ghoulish like the knocking of ghosts against the 
window-frame. Martin-Roget bending still closer to 
the fire knew that Chauvelin was watching him and 
that Chauvelin had triumphed, for—despite failure, 
despite humiliation and disgrace—that man’s heart 
and will had never softened: he had remained as 
merciless, as fanatical, as before and still looked upon 
every sign of pity and humanity for a victim of that 
bloody revolution—which was his child, the thing of 
his creation, yet worshipped by him, its creator—as 
a crime against patriotism and against the Republic. 

And Martin-Roget fought within himself lest some- 
thing he might say or do, a look, a gesture should give 
the other man an indication that the horrible account 
of a hideous crime perpetrated against twenty-five 
defenceless men had roused a feeling of unspeakable 
horror in his heart. That was the punishment of 
these callous makers of a ruthless revolution—that was 
their hell upon earth, that they were doomed to hate 
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and to fear one another; every man feeling that the 
other’s hand was up against him as it had been against 
law and order, against the guilty and the innocent, the 
rebel and the defenceless; every man knowing that 
the other was always there on the alert, ready to pounce 
like a beast of prey upon any victim—friend, comrade, 
brother—who came within reach of his hand. 

Like many men stronger than himself, Pierre Adet 
—or Martin-Roget as he now called himself—had 
been drawn into the vortex of bloodshed and of tyranny 
out of which now he no longer had the power to 
extricate himself. Nor had he any wish to extricate 
himself. He had too many past wrongs to avenge, 
too much injustice on the part of Fate and Circum- 
stance to make good, to wish to draw back now that 
a newly-found power had been placed in the hands of 
men such as he through the revolt of an entire people. 
The sickening sense of horror which a moment ago 
had caused him to shudder and to turn away in loath- 
ing from Chauvelin was only like the feeble flicker of 
a light before it wholly dies down—the light of some- 
thing purer, early lessons of childhood, former ideals, 
earlier aspirations, now smothered beneath the passions 
of revenge and of hate. 

And he would not give Chauvelin the satisfaction 
of seeing him wince. He was himself ashamed of his 
own weakness. He had deliberately thrown in his lot 
with these men and he was determined not to fall a 
victim to their denunciations and to their jealousies. 
So now he made a great effort to pull himself together, 
to bring back before his mind those memory-pictures 
of past tyranny and oppression which had effectually 
killed all sense of pity in his heart, and it was in a tone 
of perfect indifference which gave no loophole to 
Chauvelin’s sneers that he asked after awhile: 
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‘And was Citizen Carrier altogether pleased with 
the result of his patriotic efforts?”’ 

‘Oh, quite!’ replied the other. ‘He has no one’s 
orders to take. He is proconsul—virtual dictator in 
Nantes: and he has vowed that he will purge the city 
from all save its most deserving citizens. The cargo 
of priests was followed by one of malefactors, night- 
birds, cut-throats and such like. That is where 
Carrier’s patriotism shines out in all its glory. It is 
not only priests and aristos, you see—other miscreants 
are treated with equal fairness.”’ 

“Yes! J] see he is quite impartial,” remarked 
Martin-Roget coolly. 

‘‘Quite,”’ retorted Chauvelin, as he once more sat 
down in the ingle-nook. And, leaning his elbows 
upon his knees he looked straight and deliberately 
into the other man’s face, and added slowly: “You 
will have no cause to complain of Carrier’s want of 
patriotism when you hand over your bag of birds to 
him.” 

This time Martin-Roget had obviously winced, and 
Chauvelin had the satisfaction of seeing that his thrust 
had gone home: though Martin-Roget’s face was in 
shadow, there was something now in his whole attitude, 
in the clasping and unclasping of his large, square 
hands which indicated that the man was labouring 
under the stress of a violent emotion. In spite of this 
he managed to say quite coolly: ““What do you mean 
exactly by that, Citizen Chauvelin?”’ 

“Oh!” replied the other, “you know well enough 
what I mean—I am no fool, what?...or the Revo- 
lution would have no use for me. If after my many 
failures she still commands my services and employs 
me to keep my eyes and ears open, it is because she 
knows that she can count on me. I do keep my eyes 
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and ears open, Citizen Adet or Martin-Roget, what- 
ever you like to call yourself, and also my mind—and 
I have a way of putting two and two together to make 
four. There are few people in Nantes who do not 
know that old Jean Adet, the miller, was hanged four 
years ago, because his son Pierre had taken part in 
some kind of open revolt against the tyranny of the 
ci-devant Duc de Kernogan, and was not there to take 
his punishment himself. I knew old Jean Adet.... 
I was on the Place du Bouffay at Nantes when he was 
hanged... .” 

But already Martin-Roget had jumped to his feet 
with a muttered blasphemy. 

‘“Have done, man,’’ he said roughly, “‘have done!”’ 
And he started pacing up and down the narrow room 
like a caged panther, snarling and showing his teeth, 
whilst his rough, toil-worn hands quivered with the 
desire to clutch an unseen enemy by the throat and 
to squeeze the life out of him.. “Think you,” he 
added hoarsely, “‘that I need reminding of that?” 

“No. I do not think that, Citizen,” replied 
Chauvelin calmly, ‘‘I only desired to warn you.” 

“Warn me? Of what?” 

Nervous, agitated, restless, Martin-Roget had once 
more gone back to his seat: his hands were trembling 
as he held them up mechanically to the blaze and his 
face was the colour of lead. In contrast with his 
restlessness Chauvelin appeared the more calm and 
bland. 

“Why should you wish to warn me?” asked the 
other querulously, but with an attempt at his former 
overbearing manner. ‘What are my affairs to you— 
what do you know about them?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, Citizen Martin-Roget,”’ 
replied Chauvelin pleasantly, “I was only indulging 
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the fancy I spoke to you about just now of putting 
two and two together in order to make four. The 
chartering of a smuggler’s craft—aristos on board her 
—her ostensible destination Holland—her real objec- 
tive Le Croisic.... Le Croisic is now the port for 
Nantes and we don’t bring aristos into Nantes these 
days for the object of providing them with a feather- 
bed and a competence, what?”’ 

“And,” retorted Martin-Roget quietly, “if your 
surmises are correct, Citizen Chauvelin, what then?” 

“Oh, nothing!’’ replied the other indifferently. 
“Only ... take care, Citizen... that 1s all.” 

“Take care of what?”’ 

“Of the man who brought me, Chauvelin, to ruin 
and disgrace.” 

“Oh! I have heard of that legend before now,”’ 
said Martin-Roget with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘“‘The man they call the Scarlet Pimpernel 
you mean?” 

“Why, yes!” 

‘“What have I to do with hime”. 

‘“[ don’t know. But remember that I myself have 
twice been after that man here in England; that twice 
he slipped through my fingers when I thought I held 
him so tightly that he could not possibly escape and 
that twice in consequence | was brought to humiliation 
and to shame. | ama marked man now—the guillo- 
tine will soon claim me for her future use. Your 
affairs, Citizen, are no concern of mine, but I have 
marked that Scarlet Pimpernel for mine own. I 
won't have any blunderings on your part give him 
yet another triumph over us all.” 

Once more Martin-Roget swore one of his favourite 
oaths. 

“By Satan and all his brood, man,” he cried in a 
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passion of fury, “have done with this interference. 
Have done, I say. I have nothing to do, I tell you, 
with your satané Scarlet Pimpernel. My concern is 
with...” 

“With the Duc de Kernogan,” broke in Chauvelin 
calmly, “and with his daughter; I know that well 
enough. You want to be even with them over the 
murder of your father. I know that too. All that 
is your affair. But beware, I tell you. To begin 
with, the secrecy of your identity is absolutely essential 
to the success of your plan. What?” 

“Of course itis. But...” 

‘But nevertheless, your identity is known to the 
most astute, the keenest enemy of the Republic.” 

“Impossible,” asserted Martin-Roget hotly. 

“The Duc de Kernogan. .. .?” 

“Bah! He had never the slightest suspicion of me. 
Think you his High and Mightiness in those far-off 
days ever looked twice at a village lad so that he would 
know him again four years later? I came into this 
country as an émigré stowed away in a smuggler’s ship 
like a bundle of contraband goods. I have papers to 
prove that my name is Martin-Roget and that I am 
a banker from Brest. The worthy Bishop of Brest— 
denounced to the Committee of Public Safety for 
treason against the Republic—was given his life and 
a safe conduct into Spain on the condition that he gave 
me—-Martin-Roget—letters of personal introduction 
to various high-born émigrés in Holland, in Germany 
and in England. Armed with these I am invulner- 
able. I have been presented to His Royal Highness 
the Regent, and to the élite of English society in Bath. 
I am the friend of Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan now 
and the accredited suitor for his daughter’s hand.” 

“His daughter!’ broke in Chauvelin with a sneer, 
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and his pale, keen eyes had in them a spark of malicious 
mockery. 

Martin-Roget made no immediate retort to the 
sneer. A curious hot flush had spread over his fore- 
head and his ears, leaving his cheeks wan and livid. 

“What about the daughter?” reiterated Chauvelin. 

“Yvonne de Kernogan has never seen Pierre Adet 
the miller’s son,” replied the other curtly. “She is 
now the affianced wife of Martin-Roget the millionaire 
banker of Brest. To-night I shall persuade Monsieur 
le Duc to allow my marriage with his daughter to take 
place within the week. I shall plead pressing busi- 
ness in Holland and my desire that my wife shall 
accompany me thither. The duke will consent and 
Yvonne de Kernogan will not be consulted. The day 
after my wedding I shall be on board the Hollandia 
with my wife and father-in-law, and together we will 
be on our way to Nantes where Carrier will deal with 
them both.” 

“You are quite satisfied that this plan of yours is 
known to no one, that no one at the present moment 
is aware of the fact that Pierre Adet, the miller’s son, 
and Martin-Roget, banker of Brest, are one and the 
same?” 

“Quite satisfied,” replied Martin-Roget emphatic- 
ally. 

“Very well, then, let me tell you this, Citizen,’ 
rejoined Chauvelin slowly and deliberately, “that in 
spite of what you say I am as convinced as that I am 
here, alive, that your real identity will be known— 
if it is not known already—to a gentleman who is 
at this present moment in Bath, and who 1s known 
to you, to me, to the whole of France as the Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 


Martin-Roget laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘“Impossible!”’ he retorted. “Pierre Adet no longer 
exists... he never existed... much.... Anyhow, 
he ceased to be on that stormy day in September, 
1789. Unless your pet enemy is a wizard he cannot 
know.” 

“There is nothing that my pet enemy—as you call 
him—cannot ferret out if he has a mind to. Beware 
of him, Citizen Martin-Roget. Beware, I tell you.” 

“How can I,” laughed the other contemptuously, 
“if I don’t know who he is?” 

“If you did,” retorted Chauvelin, “it wouldn’t help 
you...much. But beware of every man you don’t 
know; beware of every stranger you meet; trust no 
one; above all, follow no one. He is there where you 
least expect him under a disguise you would scarcely 
dream of.”’ 

‘Tell me who he is then—since you know him— 
so that I may duly beware of him.” 

“No,” rejoined Chauvelin with the same slow 
deliberation, “I will not tell you who he is. Know- 
ledge in this case would be a very dangerous thing.”’ 

‘Dangerous? To whom?” 

“To yourself probably. To me and to the Republic 
most undoubtedly. No! I will not tell you who the 
Scarlet Pimpernel is. But take my advice, Citizen 
Martin-Roget,”” he added emphatically, “‘go back to 
Paris or to Nantes and strive there to serve your 
country rather than run your head into a noose by 
meddling with things here in England, and running 
after your own schemes of revenge.” 

‘“‘My own schemes of revenge!” exclaimed Martin- 
Roget with a hoarse cry that was like asnarl.... It 
seemed as if he wanted to say something more, but 
that the words choked him even before they reached 
his lips. The hot flush died down from his forehead 
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and his face was once more the colour of lead. He 

took up a log from the corner of the hearth and threw 

it with a savage, defiant gesture into the fire. 
Somewhere in the house a clock struck nine. 


Martin-Roget waited until the last echo of the gong 
had died away, then he said very slowly and very 
quietly: 

‘“Forgo my own schemes of revenge? Can you 
even remotely guess, Citizen Chauvelin, what it would 
mean to a man of my temperament and of my calibre 
to give up that for which I have toiled and striven for 
the past four years? Think of what I was on that 
day when a conglomeration of adverse circumstances 
turned our proposed expedition against the Chateau 
de Kernogan into a disaster for our village lads, and 
a triumph for the Duc. I was knocked down and 
crushed all but to death by the wheels of Mademoiselle 
de Kernogan’s coach. I managed to crawl in the mud 
and the cold and the rain, on my hands and knees, 
hurt, bleeding, half dead, as far as the presbytery of 
Vertou where the curé kept me hidden at risk of his 
own life for two days until I was able to crawl farther 
away out of sight. The curé did not know, I did not 
know then of the devilish revenge which the Duc de 
Kernogan meant to wreak against my father. The 
news reachéd me when it was all over and I had worked 
my way to Paris with the few sous in my pocket which 
that good curé had given me, earning bed and bread 
as I went along. I was an ignorant lout when I 
arrived in Paris. I had been one of the ci-devant 
Kernogan’s labourers—his chattel, what?—little better 
or somewhat worse off than a slave. There I heard 
that my father had been foully murdered—hung for 
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a crime which I was supposed to have committed, for 
which I had not even been tried. Then the change 
in me began. For four years I starved in a garret, 
toiling like a galley-slave with my hands and muscles 
by day and at my books by night. And what am I 
now? I have worked at books, at philosophy, at 
science: I am a man of education. I can talk and 
discuss with the best of those d d aristos who 
flaunt their caprices and their mincing manners in 
the face of the outraged democracy of two continents. 
I speak English—almost like a native—and Danish 
and German too. I can quote English poets and 
criticize Monsieur de Voltaire. I am an aristo, what? 
For this I have worked, Citizen Chauvelin—day and 
night—oh! those nights! how I have slaved to make 
myself what I now am! And all for the one object— 
the sole object without which existence would have 
been absolutely unendurable. That object guided me, 
helped me to bear and to toil, it cheered and comforted 
me! To be even one day with the Duc de Kernogan 
and with his daughter! to be their master! to hold 
them at my mercy!...to destroy or pardon as I 
choose!...to be the arbiter of their fate!... I 
have worked for four years: now my goal ts in sight, 
and you talk glibly of forgoing my own schemes of 
revenge! Believe me, Citizen Chauvelin,” he con- 
cluded, “it would be easier for me to hold my right 
hand into those flames until it hath burned to a cinder 
than to forgo the hope of that vengeance which has 
eaten into my soul. It would hurt much less.” 

He had spoken thus at great length, but with 
extraordinary restraint. Never once did he raise his 
voice or indulge in gesture. He spoke in even, 
monotonous tones, like one who is reciting a lesson; 
and he sat straight in front of the fire, his elbow on 
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his knee, his chin resting in his hand and his eyes 
fixed upon the flames. 

Chauvelin had listened in perfect silence. The 
scorn, the resentful anger, the ill-concealed envy of 
the fallen man for the successful upstart had died out 
of his glance. Martin-Roget’s story, the intensity of 
feeling betrayed in that absolute, outward calm had 
caused a chord of sympathy to vibrate in the other’s 
atrophied heart. How well he understood that vibrant 
passion of hate, that longing to exact an eye for an 
eye, an outrage for an outrage! Was not his own 
life given over now to just such a longing?—a mad 
aching desire to be even once with that hated enemy, 
that maddening, mocking, elusive Scarlet Pimpernel 
who had fooled and baffled him so often? 


VI 


Some few moments had gone by since Martin- 
Roget’s harsh, monotonous voice had ceased to echo 
through the low raftered room: silence had fallen 
between the two men—there was indeed nothing more 
to say; the one had unburthened his overfull heart and 
the other had understood. They were of a truth 
made to understand one another, and the silence 
between them betokened sympathy. 

Around them all was still, the stillness of a mist-laden 
night; in the house no one stirred: the shutter even had 
ceased to creak; only the crackling of the wood fire 
broke that silence which soon became oppressive. 

Martin-Roget was the first to rouse himself from 
this trance-like state wherein memory was holding 
such ruthless sway: he brought his hands sharply 
down on his knees, turned to look for a moment on 
his companion, gave a short laugh and finally rose, 
saying briskly the while: 
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‘And now, Citizen, I shall have to bid you adieu 
and make my way back to Bath. The nags have had 
the rest they needed and I cannot spend the night 
here.” 

He went to the door and opening it called a loud 
“Hallo, there!”’ 

The same woman who had waited on him on his 
arrival came slowly down the stairs in response. 

‘‘The man with the horses,” commanded Martin- 
Roget peremptorily. “Tell him I’ll be ready in two 
minutes.” 

He returned to the room and proceeded to struggle 
into his heavy coat, Chauvelin as before making no 
attempt to help him. He sat once more huddled up 
in the inglenook hugging his elbows with his thin 
white hands. There was a smile half scornful, but 
not wholly dissatisfied around his bloodless lips. 
When Martin-Roget was ready to go he called out 
quietly after him: 

“The Hollandia remember! At Portishead on the 
last day of the month. Captain KU Y PER.” 

“Quite right,” replied Martin-Roget laconically. 
“I’m not like to forget.” 

He then picked up his hat and riding whip and went 


out. 


Vil 


Outside in the porch he found the woman bending 
over the recumbent figure of his guide. 

‘““He be azleep, Mounzeer,”’ she said placidly, “‘fast 
azleep, I do believe.” 

“Asleep?” cried Martin-Roget roughly, “‘we’ll soon 
see about waking him up.” 

He gave the man a violent kick with the toe of his 
boot. The man groaned, stretched himself, turned 
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over and rubbed his eyes. The light of the swinging 
lanthorn showed him the wrathful face of his employer. 
He struggled to his feet very quickly after that. 

‘Stir yourself, man,” cried Martin-Roget savagely, 
as he gripped the fellow by the shoulder and gave him 
a vigorous shaking. ‘Bring the horses along now, 
and don’t keep me waiting, or there'll be trouble.”’ 

“All right, Mounzeer, all right,” muttered the man 
placidly, as he shook himself free from the uncom- 
fortable clutch on his shoulder and leisurely made his 
way out of the porch. 

‘“Haven’t you got a boy or a man who can give that 
lout a hand with those sacré horses?” queried Martin- 
Roget impatiently. “He hardly knows a horse’s head 
from its tail.” 

"No, zir, I’ve no one to-night,” replied the woman 
gently. ‘‘My man and my son they be gone down to 
Watchet to ’elp with the cargo and the pack-’orzes. 
They won’t be ’ere neither till after midnight. But,”’ 
she added more cheerfully, “I can straighten a saddle 
if you want it.’ 

‘“That’s all right then—but . 

He paused suddenly, for a loud cry of ‘Hallo! 
Well! I’m... rang through the night from the 
direction of the rear of the house. The cry expressed 
both surprise and dismay. 

“What the is it?’ called Martin-Roget loudly 
in response. 

“The ’orzes!” 

“What about them?” 

To this there was no reply, and with a savage 
oath and calling to the woman to show him the way 
Martin-Roget ran out in the direction whence had 
come the cry of dismay. He fell straight into the 
arms of his guide, who promptly set up another cry, 
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more dismal, more expressive of bewilderment than 
the first. 

““They be gone,’’ he shouted excitedly. 

““Who have gone’”’ queried the Frenchman. 

“The ’orzes!”’ 

“The horses? What in do you mean?” 

“The ’orzes have gone, Mounzeer. There was no 
door to the ztables and they be gone.” 

“You’re a fool,” growled Martin-Roget, who of a 
truth had not taken in as yet the full significance of the 
man’s jerky sentences. ‘‘Horses don’t walk out of 
the stables like that. They can’t have done if you 
tied them up properly.” 

“I didn’t tie them up,” protested the man. “I 
didn’t know ’ow to tie the beastly nags up, and there 
was no one to ’elp me. I didn’t think they’d walk out 
like that.” 

“Well! if they’re gone you'll have to go and get 
them back somehow, that’s all,” said Martin-Roget, 
whose temper by now was beyond his control, and 
who was quite ready to give the lout a furious thrashing. 

“Get them back, Mounzeer,” wailed the man, “ow 
can I? Inthe dark, too. Besides, if I did come nose 
to nose wi’ ’em I shouldn’t know ’ow to get ‘em. 
Would you, Mounzeer?” he added with bland im- 
pertinence. 

‘T shall know how to lay you out, you satané idiot,” 
growled Martin-Roget, “‘if | have to spend the night 
in this hole.” 

He strode on in the darkness in the direction where 
a little glimmer of light showed the entrance to a wide 
barn which obviously was used as a rough stabling. 
He stumbled through a yard and over a miscellaneous 
lot of rubbish. It was hardly possible to see one’s 
hand before one’s eyes in the darkness and the fog. 
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The woman followed him, offering consolation in the 
shape of a seat in the coffee-room whereon to pass the 
night, for indeed she had no bed to spare, and the man 
from Chelwood brought up the rear—still ejaculating 
cries of astonishment rather than distress. , 

‘“You are that careless, man!”’ the woman admon- 
ished him placidly, ‘‘and I give you a lanthorn and all 
for to look after your ’orzes properly.” 

‘But you didn’t give me a ’and for to tie ’°em up 
in their stalls, and give ’em their feed. Drat ’em! I 
’ate ’orzes and all to do with ’em.”’ 

‘“Didn’t you give ’em the feed I give you for ’em 
then?” 

“No, I didn’t. Think you I’d go into one o’ them 
narrow stalls and get kicked for my pains.” 

“Then they was ’ungry, pore things,’ she con- 
cluded, “and went out after the ’ay what’s just 
outside. I don’t know ’ow you'll ever get ’em back 
in this fog.” 

There was indeed no doubt that the nags had made 
their way out of the stables, in that irresponsible fashion 
peculiar to animals, and that they had gong astray in 
the dark. There certainly was no sound in the night 
to denote their presence anywhere near. 

“We'll get ’em all right in the morning,”’ remarked 
the woman with her exasperating placidity. 

‘To-morrow morning!” exclaimed Martin-Roget in 
a passion of fury. “‘And what the d lam I going 
to do in the meanwhile?” 

The woman reiterated her offers of a seat by the 
fire in the coffee-room. 

“The men won’t mind ye, zir,” she said, “heaps of 
"em are Frenchies like yourself, and I’ll tell ’em you 
ain’t a spying on ’em.”’ 

“It’s no more than five mile to Chelwood,”’ said the 
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man blandly, ‘‘and maybe you get a better shakedown 
there.” 

“A five-mile tramp,” growled Martin-Roget, whose 
wrath seemed to have spent itself before the hopeless- 
ness of his situation, “in this fog and gloom, and knee- 
deep in mud.... There'll be a sovereign for you, 
woman,” he added curtly, ‘if you can give me a clean 
bed for the night.” 

The woman hesitated for a second or two. 

‘Well! a zovereign is tempting, zir,’’ she said at 
last. “You shall ’ave my son’s bed. I know ’e’d 
rather ’ave the zovereign if ’e was ever zo tired. This 
way, zir,’’ she added, as she once more turned towards 
the house, “‘mind them ’urdles there.”’ 

“And where am I goin’ to zleep?” called the man 
from Chelwood after the two retreating figures. 

“Vl look after the man for you, zir,” said the 
woman; ‘‘for a matter of a shillin’ ’e can sleep in the 
coffee-room, and I’ll give ’im ’is breakfast too.”’ 

‘Not one farthing will I pay for the idiot,” retorted 
Martin-Roget savagely. ‘‘Let him look after himself.” 

He had once more reached the porch. Without 
another word, and not heeding the protests and curses 
of the unfortunate man whom he had left standing 
shelterless in the middle of the yard, he pushed open 
the front door of the house and once more found 
himself in the passage outside the coffee-room. 

But the woman had turned back a little before she 
followed her guest into the house, and she called out 
to the man in the darkness: 

“You may zleep in any of them outhouses and 
welcome, and zure there’ll be a bit 0’ porridge for ye 
in the mornin’!”’ 

“Think ye I'll stop,” came in a furious growl out 
of the gloom, “and conduct that d d frogeater 
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back to Chelwood? Nofear. Five miles ain’t nothin’ 
to me, and ’e can keep the miserable shillin’ ’e’d ’ave 
give me for my pains. Let ’im get ‘is ’orzes back 
"izelf and get to Chelwood as best ’e can. I’m off, 
and you can tell ’im zo from me. __It’!] make ’im sleep 
all the better, I reckon.” 

The woman was obviously not of a disposition that 
would ever argue a matter of this sort out. She had 
done her best, she reckoned, both for master and man, 
and if they chose to quarrel between themselves that 
was their business and not hers. 

So she quietly went into the house again; barred 
and bolted the door, and finding the stranger still 
waiting for her in the passage she conducted him to 
a tiny room on the floor above. 

‘““My son’s room, Mounzeer, 
ow ye'll be comfortable.” 

“It will do all right,” assented Martin-Roget. “Is 
‘the Captain’ sleeping in the house to-night?” he added 
as with an afterthought. 

“Only in the coffee-room, Mounzeer. I couldn’t 
give ‘ima bed. ‘The Captain’ will be leaving with 
the pack-’orzes a couple of hours before dawn. Shall 
I tell ’im you be ’ere.”’ 

‘“‘No, no,” he replied promptly. “Don’t tell him 
anything. I don’t want to see him again: and he'll 
be gone before I’m awake, I reckon.” 

‘That ’e will, zir, most like. Good night, zir.” 

“Good night. And—mind—that lout gets the two 
horses back again for my use in the morning. I shall 
have to make my way to Chelwood as early as may 
be.”’ 

““Aye, aye, zir,’’ assented the woman placidly. It 
were no use, she thought, to upset the Mounzeer’s 
temper once more by telling him that his guide had 
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decamped. Time enough in the morning, when she 
would be less busy. 

‘‘And my John can see ’im as far as Chelwood,”’ 
she thought to herself, as she finally closed the door 
on the stranger and made her way slowly down the 
creaking stairs. 


3 THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


I 


THE sigh of satisfaction was quite unmistakable. 

It could be heard from end to end, from corner to 
corner of the building. It sounded above the din of 
the orchestra who had just attacked with vigour the 
opening bars of a schottische, above the brouhaha of 
moving dancers and the frou-frou of skirts: it travelled 
from the small octagon hall, through the central sa/on 
to the tea-room, the ball-room and the card-room: it 
reverberated from the gallery in the ball-room to the 
maids’ gallery: it distracted the ladies from their gossip 
and the gentlemen from their cards. 

It was a universal, heartfelt ‘‘Ah!” of intense and 
pleasurable satisfaction. 

Sir Percy Blakeney and his lady had just arrived. 
It was close on midnight, and the ball had positively 
languished. What was a ball without the presence 
of Sir Percy? His Royal Highness too had been 
expected earlier than this. But it was not thought 
that he would come at all, despite his promise, if the 
spoilt pet of Bath society remained unaccountably 
absent; and the Assembly Rooms had worn an air 
of woe even in the face of the gaily dressed throng 
which filled every vast room in its remotest angle. 
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But now Sir Percy Blakeney had arrived, just before 
the clocks had struck midnight, and exactly one 
minute before His Royal Highness drove up himself 
from the Royal Apartments. Lady Blakeney was 
looking more radiant and beautiful than ever before, 
so every one remarked when a few moments later she 
appeared in the crowded ball-room on the arm of His 
Royal Highness and closely followed by my lord 
Anthony Dewhurst and by Sir Percy himself, who had 
the young Duchess of Flintshire on his arm. 

“What do you mean, you incorrigible rogue,” her 
Grace was saying with playful severity to her cavalier, 
‘““by coming so late to the ball? Another two minutes 
and you would have arrived after His Royal Highness 
himself: and how would you have justified such sole- 
cism, I would like to know.” 

‘By swearing that thoughts of your Grace had 
completely addled my poor brain,” he retorted gaily, 
‘‘and that in the mental contemplation of such charms 
I forgot time, place, social duties, everything.”’ 

‘Even the homage due to truth,” she laughed. 
‘Cannot you for once in your life be serious, Sir Percy?” 

“Impossible, dear lady, whilst your dainty hand 


rests upon mine arm.” 


I] 


It was not often that His Royal Highness graced 
Bath with his presence, and the occasion was made 
the excuse for quite exceptional gaiety and brilliancy. 
The new fashions of this memorable year of 1793 
had defied the declaration of war and filtrated through 
from Paris: London milliners had not been backward 
in taking the hint, and though most of the more 
starchy dowagers obstinately adhered to the pre-war 
fashions—the huge hooped skirts, stiff stomachers, 
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pointed waists, voluminous panniers and monumental 
head erections—the young and smart matrons were 
everywhere to be seen in the new gracefully flowing 
skirts innocent of steel constructions, the high waist 
line, the pouter pigeon-like draperies over their pretty 
bosoms. 

Her Grace of Flintshire looked ravishing with her 
curly fair hair entirely free from powder, and Lady 
Betty Draitune’s waist seemed to be nestling under 
her arm-pits. Of course Lady Blakeney wore the 
very latest thing in striped silks and gossamer-like 
muslin and lace, and it were hard to enumerate all the 
pretty débutantes and young brides who fluttered about 
the Assembly Rooms this night. 

And gliding through that motley throng, bright- 
plumaged like a swarm of butterflies, there were a few 
figures dressed in sober blacks and greys—the émigrés 
over from France—men, women, young girls and 
gilded youth from out that seething cauldron of 
revolutionary France—-who had shaken the dust of 
that rampant demagogism from off their buckled 
shoes, taking away with them little else but their 
lives. Mostly chary of speech, grave in their de- 
meanour, bearing upon their wan faces traces of that 
horror which had seized them when they saw all the 
traditions of their past tottering around them, the 
proletariat whom they had despised turning against 
them with all the fury of caged beasts let loose, their 
kindred and friends massacred, their King and Queen 
murdered. The shelter and security which hospitable 
England had extended to them, had not altogether 
removed from their hearts the awful sense of terror 
and of gloom. 

Many of them had come to Bath because the more 
genial climate of the West of England consoled them 
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for the inclemencies of London’s fogs. Received 
with open arms and with that lavish hospitality which 
the refugees and the oppressed had already learned to 
look for in England, they had gradually allowed 
themselves to be drawn into the fashionable life of 
the gay little city. The Comtesse de Tournai was 
here and her daughter, Lady Ffoulkes, Sir Andrew’s 
charming and happy bride, and Monsieur Paul 
Dérouléde and his wife—beautiful Juliette Dérouléde 
with the strange, haunted look in her large eyes, as 
of one who has looked closely on death; and Monsieur 
le Duc de Kernogan with his exquisite daughter, 
whose pretty air of seriousness and of repose sat so 
quaintly upon her young face. But every one re- 
marked as soon as Monsieur le Duc entered the rooms 
that Monsieur Martin-Roget was not in attendance 
upon Mademoiselle, which was quite against the order 
of things; also that Monsieur le Duc appeared to keep 
a more sharp eye than usual upon his daughter in 
consequence, and that he asked somewhat anxiously 
if milor Anthony Dewhurst was in the room, and 
looked obviously relieved when the reply was in the 
negative. 

At which trifling incident every one who was in the 
know smiled and whispered, for Monsieur le Duc 
made it no secret that he favoured his own com- 
patriot’s suit for Mademoiselle Yvonne’s hand rather 
than that of my lord Tony—which—as old Euclid 


has 1t—1s absurd. 


III 


But with the arrival of the royal party Monsieur de 
Kernogan’s troubles began. To begin with, though 
Monsieur Martin-Roget had not arrived, my lord 
Tony undoubtedly had. He had come in, in the 
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wake of Lady Blakeney, but very soon he began 
wandering round the room obviously in search of 
some one. Immediately there appeared to be quite 
a conspiracy among the young folk in the ball-room 
to keep both Lord Tony’s and Mademoiselle Yvonne’s 
movements hidden from the prying eyes of Monsieur 
le Duc: and anon His Royal Highness, after a compre- 
hensive survey of the ball-room and a few gracious 
words to his more intimate circle, wandered away to 
the card-room, and as luck would have it he claimed 
Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan for a partner at faro. 

Now Monsieur le Duc was a courtier of the old 
régime: to have disobeyed the royal summons would 
in his eyes have been nothing short of a crime. He 
followed the royal party to the card-room, and on his 
way thither had one gleam of comfort in that he saw 
Lady Blakeney sitting on a sofa in the octagon hall 
engaged in conversation with his daughter, whilst 
Lord Anthony Dewhurst was nowhere in sight. 

However, the gleam of comfort was very brief, for 
less than a quarter of an hour after he had sat down at 
His Highness’ table, Lady Blakeney came into the 
card-room and stood thereafter for some little while 
close beside the Prince’s chair. The next hour after 
that was one of special martyrdom for the anxious 
father, for he knew that his daughter was in all proba- 
bility sitting out in a specially secluded corner in the 
company of my lord Tony. 

If only Martin-Roget were here! 


IV 


Martin-Roget with the eagle eyes and the airs of 
an accredited suitor would surely have intervened 
when my lord Tony in the face of the whole brilliant 
assembly in the ball-room, drew Mademoiselle de 
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Kernogan into the seclusion of the recess underneath 
the gallery. 

My lord Tony was never very glib of tongue. 
That peculiar dignified shyness which 1s one of the 
chief characteristics of well-bred Englishmen caused 
him to be tongue-tied when he had most to say. It 
was just with gesture and an appealing pressure of 
his hand upon her arm that he persuaded Yvonne de 
Kernogan to sit down beside him on the sofa in 
the remotest and darkest corner of the recess, and 
there she remained beside him silent and grave 
for a moment or two, and stole timid glances from 
time to time through the veil of her lashes at the 
finely-chiselled, expressive face of her young English 
lover. 

He was pining to put a question to her, and so 
great was his excitement that his tongue refused him 
service, and she, knowing what was hovering on his 
lips, would not help him out, but a humorous twinkle 
in her dark eyes, and a faint smile round her lips lit 
up the habitual seriousness of her young face. 

“Mademoiselle ...’’ he managed to stammer at 
last. ‘“Mademoiselle Yvonne... you have seen Lady 
Blakeney?” 

“Yes,” she replied demurely, “I have seen Lady 
Blakeney.” 

“And...and...she told your” 

“Yes. Lady Blakeney told me many things.” 

“She told you that...that...In God’s name, 
Mademoiselle Yvonne,”” he added desperately, ‘do 
help me out—it is cruel to tease me! Can't you see 
that I’m nearly crazy with anxiety.” 

Then she looked up at him, her dark eyes glowing 
and brilliant, her face shining with the light of a 
great tenderness. 
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“Nay, milor’,”’ she said earnestly, “‘I had no wish 
to tease you. But you will own ’tis a grave and serious 
step which Lady Blakeney suggested that I should take. 
I have had no time to think . . . as yet.” 

“But there is no time for thinking, Mademoiselle 
Yvonne,” he said naively. “If you will consent. ... 
Oh! you will consent, will you not?’ he pleaded. 

She made no immediate reply, but gradually her 
hand which rested upon the sofa stole nearer and 
then nearer to his: and with a quiver of exquisite 
happiness his hand closed upon hers. The tips of 
his fingers touched the smooth warm palm and poor 
Lord Tony had to close his eyes for a moment as 
his sense of superlative ecstasy threatened to make 
him faint. Slowly he lifted that soft white hand to 
his lips. 

“Upon my word, Yvonne,” he said with quiet 
fervour, “‘you will never have cause to regret that 
you have trusted me.”’ 

“TY know that well, milor,”’ she replied demurely. 

She settled down a shade or two closer to him still. 

They were now like two birds in a cosy nest— 
secluded from the rest of the assembly, who appeared 
to them like dream-figures flitting in some other world 
that had nothing to do with their happiness. The 
strains of the orchestra who had struck the measure 
of the first figure of a contredanse sounded like fairy- 
music, distant, unreal in their ears. Only their love 
was real, their joy in one another’s company, their 
hands clasped closely together! 

‘Tell me,”’ she said after awhile, ‘how it all came 
about. It is all so terribly sudden ...so exquisitely 
sudden. I was prepared of course... but not so 
soon...and certainly not to-night. Tell me just 
how it happened.” 
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She spoke English quite fluently, with just a charm- 
ing slight accent, which he thought the most adorable 
thing he had ever heard. 

“You see, dear heart,’’ he replied, and there was a 
quiver of intense feeling in his voice as he spoke, 
“there is a man who not only is the friend whom I 
love best in all the world, but is also the one whom 
I trust absolutely, more than myself. Two hours 
ago he sent for me and told me that grave danger 
threatened you—threatened our love and our happi- 
ness, and he begged me to urge you to consent to a 
secret marriage ... at once... to-night.” 

‘And you think this ... this friend knew?” 

“] know,” he replied earnestly, “that he knew, or 
he would not have spoken to meas he did. He knows 
that my whole life is in your exquisite hands—he knows 
that our happiness is somehow threatened by that man 
Martin-Roget. How he obtained that information I 
could not guess . . . he had not the time or the inclina- 
tion to tell me. I flew to make all arrangements for 
our marriage to-night and prayed to God—as I have 
never prayed in my life before—that, you, dear heart, 
would deign to consent.” 

‘How could I refuse when Lady Blakeney advised? 
She is the kindest and dearest friend I possess. She 
and your friend ought to know one another. Will 
you not tell me who he 1s?” 

“IT will present him to you, dear heart, as soon as 
we are married,” he replied with awkward evasiveness. 
Then suddenly he exclaimed with boyish enthusiasm: 
‘T can’t believe it! I can’t believe it! It is the most 
extraordinary thing in the world... .” 

“What is that, milor’?’’ she asked. 

‘That you should have cared for me at all. For 
of course you must care, or you wouldn’t be sitting 
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here with me now... you would not have consented 
... would you?” a 

“You know that I do care, milor’,” she said in her 
grave quiet way. ‘‘How could it be otherwise?” 

“But I am so stupid and so slow,” he said naively. 
‘Why! look at me now. My heart is simply bursting 
with all that I want to say to you, but I just can’t find 
the words, and I do nothing but talk rubbish and feel 
how you must despise me.” 

Once more that humorous little smile played for a 
moment round Yvonne de Kernogan’s serious mouth. 
She didn’t say anything just then, but her delicate 
fingers gave his hand an expressive squeeze. 

‘You are not frightened?’’ he asked abruptly. 

“Frightened? Of what?” she rejoined. 

“At the step you are going to take?” 

“Would I take it,” she retorted gently, “if I had 
any misgivings?” 

“Oh! if you had.... Do you know that even 
now... he continued clumsily and haltingly, “now 
that I have realized just what it will mean to have 
you...and just what it would mean to me, God 
help me—if I were to lose you... well! ... that even 
now I would rather go through that hell than that 
you should feel the least bit doubtful or unhappy 
about it all.” 

Again she smiled, gently, tenderly up into his eager, 
boyish face. 

“The only unhappiness,” she said gravely, ‘‘that 
could ever overtake me in the future would be parting 
from you, milor’.” 

“Oh! God bless you for that, my dear! God bless 
you for that! But for pity’s sake turn your dear eyes 
away from me or I vow I shall go crazy with joy. 
Men do go crazy with joy sometimes, you know, and 
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I feel that in another moment I shall stand up and 
shout at the top of my voice to all the people in the 
room that within the next few hours the loveliest girl 
in all the world is going to be my wife.” 

“She certainly won’t be that, if you do shout it at 
the top of your voice, milor’, for father would hear 
you and there would be an end to our beautiful 
adventure.” 

“It will be a beautiful adventure, won’t it?” he 
sighed with unconcealed ecstasy. 

“So beautiful, my dear lord,” she replied with gentle 
earnestness, “so perfect, in fact, that I am almost 
afraid something must happen presently to upset it 
all.” 

‘Nothing can happen,” heassured her. ‘‘Monsieur 
Martin-Roget is not here, and His Royal Highness 
is even now monopolizing Monsieur le Duc de 
Kernogan so that he cannot get away.” 

‘Your friend must be very clever to manipulate so 
many strings on our behalf!” 

“It is long past midnight now, sweetheart,”’ he said 
with sudden irrelevance. 

“Yes, I know. I have been watching the time: and 
I have already thought everything out for the best. 
I very often go home from balls and routs in the 
company of Lady Ffoulkes and sleep in her house 
those nights. Father is always quite satisfied, when 
I do that, and to-night he will be doubly satisfied 
feeling that I shall be taken away from your society. 
Lady Ffoulkes is in the secret, of course, so Lady 
Blakeney told me, and she will be ready for me in a 
few minutes now: she’ll take me home with her and 
there I will change my dress and rest for awhile, wait- 
ing for the happy hour. She will come to the church 
with me andthen...ohthen! Oh! my dear milor’!”’ 
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she added suddenly with a deep sigh whilst her whole 
face became irradiated with a light of intense happi- 
ness, “as you say it is the most wonderful thing in 
all the world—this—our beautiful adventure together.” 

‘The parson will be ready at half-past six, dear 
heart, it was the earliest hour that I could secure... 
after that we go at once to your church and the priest 
will tie up any loose threads which our English parson 
failed to make tight. After those two ceremonies 
we shall be very much married, shan’t we?...and 
nothing can come between us, dear heart, can it?” 
he queried with a look of intense anxiety on his young 
face. 

“Nothing,” she replied. Then she added with a 
short sigh: “‘Poor father!” 

“Dear heart, he will only fret for a little while. I 
don’t believe he can really want you to marry that 
man Martin-Roget. It is just obstinacy on his part. 
He can’t have anything against me really ... save of 
course that I am not clever and that I shall never do 
anything very big in the world .. . except tolove you, 
Yvonne, with my whole heart and soul and with every 
fibre and muscle in me.... Oh! I'll do that,” he 
added with boyish enthusiasm, “better than any one 
else in all the world could do! And your father will, 
I'll be bound, forgive me for stealing you, when he 
sees that you are happy, and contented, and have 
everything you want and...and... 

As usual Lord Tony’s eloquence ¥ was not equal to 
all that it should have expressed. He blushed furt- 
ously and with a quaint, shy gesture, passed his large, 
well-shaped hand over his smooth, brown hair. “I 
am not much, I know,” he continued with a winning 
air of self-deprecation, ‘‘and you are far above me as 
the stars—you are so wonderful, so clever, so accom- 
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plished and I am nothing at all... but... but I have 
plenty of high-born connexions, and I have plenty of 
money and influential friends...and...and Sir 
Percy Blakeney, who is the most accomplished and 
finest gentleman in England, calls me his friend.” 

She smiled at his eagerness. She loved him for his 
clumsy little ways, his halting speech, that big, loving 
heart of his which was too full of fine and noble ines 
to find vent in mere words. 

‘“Have you ever met a finer man in all the world?” 
he added enthusiastically. 

Yvonne de Kernogan smiled once more. Heer recol- 
lections of Sir Percy Blakeney showed her an elegant 
man of the world, whose mind seemed chiefly occupied 
on the devising and the wearing of exquisite clothes, 
in the uttering of lively witticisms for the entertainment 
of his royal friend and the ladies of his entourage: it 
showed her a man of great wealth and vast possessions 
who seemed willing to spend both in the mere pursuit 
of pleasures. She liked Sir Percy Blakeney well 
enough, but she could not understand clever and 
charming Marguerite Blakeney’s adoration for her 
inane and foppish husband, nor the whole-hearted 
admiration openly lavished upon him by men like Sir 
Andrew Ffoulkes, my lord Hastings, and others. 
She would gladly have seen her own dear milor’ choose 
a more sober and intellectual friend. But then she 
loved him for his marvellous power of whole-hearted 
friendship, for his loyalty to those he cared for, for 
everything in fact that made up the sum total of his 
winning personality, and she pinned her faith on that 
other mysterious friend whose individuality vastly 
intrigued her. 

‘Tam more interested in your anonymous friend,”’ 
she said quaintly, ‘‘than in Sir Percy Blakeney. But 
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he too is kindness itself and Lady Blakeney is an angel. 
I like to think that the happiest days of my life—our 
honeymoon, my dear lord—will be spent in their 
house.” 

‘Blakeney has lent me Combwich Hall for as long 
as we like to stay there. We’ll drive thither directly 
after the service, dear heart, and then we'll send a 
courier to your father and ask for his blessing and his 
forgiveness.” 

“Poor Father!” sighed Yvonne again. But evidently 
compassion for the father whom she had elected to 
deceive did not weigh over heavily in the balance of 
her happiness. Her little hand once more stole like 
a timid and confiding bird into the shelter of his firm 


grasp. 
~ 


In the card-room at His Highness’s table Sir Percy 
Blakeney was holding the bank and seemingly luck 
was dead against him. Around the various tables 
the ladies stood about, chattering and hindering the 
players. Nothing appeared serious to-night, not even 
the capricious chances of hazard. 

His Royal Highness was in rare good humour, for 
he was winning prodigiously. 

Her Grace of Flintshire placed her perfumed and 
beringed hand upon Sir Percy Blakeney’s shoulder; 
she stood behind his chair, chattering incessantly in a 
high flutey treble just like a canary. Blakeney vowed 
that she was so ravishing that she had put Dame 
Fortune to flight. | 

“You have not yet told us, Sir Percy,” she said 
roguishly, ‘“‘how you came to arrive so late at the ball.” 

“Alas, madam,” he sighed dolefully, “’twas the 
fault of my cravat.” 


’ 
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‘Your cravat?”’ 

‘Aye, indeed! You see I spent the whole of to-day 
in perfecting my new method for tying a butterfly bow, 
so as to give the neck an appearance of utmost elegance 
with a minimum of discomfort. Lady Blakeney will 
bear me out when | say that I set my whole mind to 
my task. Was I not busy all day, m’dear?” he added, 
making a formal appeal to Marguerite, who stood 
immediately behind His Highness’s chair, and with 
her luminous eyes, full of merriment and shining with 
happiness, fixed upon her husband. 

‘You certainly spent a considerable time in front 
of the looking-glass,’’ she said gaily, “‘with two valets 
in attendance and my lord Tony an interested spectator 
in the proceedings.” 

“There now!” rejoined Sir Percy triumphantly, 
‘her ladyship’s testimony thoroughly bears me out. 
And now you shall see what Tony says on the matter. 
Tony! Where’s Tony!’ he added as his lazy grey 
eyes sought the brilliant crowd in the card-room. 
“Tony, where the devil are you?” 

There was no reply, and anon Sir Percy’s merry 
gaze encountered that of Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan 
who, dressed in sober black, looked strangely con- 
spicuous in the midst of this throng of bright-coloured 
butterflies, and whose grave eyes, as they rested on 
the gorgeous figure of the English exquisite, held a 
world of contempt in their glance. 

“Ah! Monsieur le Duc,” continued Blakeney, re- 
turning that scornful look with his habitual good- 
humoured one, “‘I had not noticed that Mademoiselle 
Yvonne was not with you, else I had not thought of 
inquiring so loudly for my friend Tony.” 

“My lord Antoine is dancing with my daughter, 
Sir Percy,” said the other man gravely, in excellent 
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if somewhat laboured English, ‘the had my permission 
to ask her.”’ 

‘And is a thrice happy man in consequence,”’ 
retorted Blakeney lightly, “though I fear me Monsieur 
Martin-Roget’s wrath will descend upon my poor 
Tony’s head with unexampled vigour in consequence.” 

“Monsieur Martin-Roget is not here this evening,” 
broke in the Duchess, “and methought,” she added 
in a discreet whisper, ‘“‘that my lord Tony was all the 
happier for his absence. The two young people have 
spent a considerable time together under the shadow 
of the gallery in the ball-room, and, if I mistake not, 
Lord Tony is making the most of his time.” 

She talked very volubly and with a slight North- 
Country brogue which no doubt made it a little 
dificult for the stranger to catch her every word. 
But evidently Monsieur le Duc had understood the 
drift of what she said, for now he rejoined with some 
acerbity: 

“Mademoiselle de Kernogan is too well educated, 
I hope, to allow the attentions of any gentleman, against 
her father’s will.” 

“Come, come, Monsieur de Kernogan,” here inter- 
posed His Royal Highness with easy familiarity, 
“Lord Anthony Dewhurst is the son of my old friend 
the Marquis of Atiltone: one of our most distinguished 
families in this country, who have helped to make 
English history. He has moreover inherited a large 
fortune from his mother, who was a Cruche of Crew- 
kerne and one of the richest heiresses in the land. 
He is a splendid fellow—a fine sportsman, a loyal 
gentleman. His attentions to any young lady, how- 
ever high-born, can be but flattering—and I should 
say welcome—to those who have her future welfare 
at heart.” 
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But in response to this gracious tirade, Monsieur 
le Duc de Kernogan bowed gravely, and his stern 
features did not relax as he said coldly: 

‘Your Royal Highness is pleased to take an interest 
in the affairs of my daughter. I am deeply grateful.” 

There was a second’s awkward pause, for every one 
felt that despite his obvious respect and deference 
Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan had endeavoured to 
inflict a snub upon the royal personage, and one or 
two hot-headed young fops in the immediate entourage 
even muttered the word: “Impertinence!”’ inaudibly 
through their teeth. Only His Royal Highness ap- 
peared not to notice anything unusual or disrespecttul 
in Monsieur le Duc’s attitude. It seemed as if he 
was determined to remain good-humoured and pleasant. 
At any rate he chose to ignore the remark which had 
offended the ears of his entourage. Only those who 
stood opposite to His Highness, on the other side of 
the card table, declared afterwards that the Prince had 
frowned and that a haughty rejoinder undoubtedly 
‘hovered on his lips. 

Be that as it may, he certainly did not show the 
slightest sign of ill-humour: quite gaily and uncon- 
cernedly he scooped up his winnings which Sir Percy 
Blakeney, who held the Bank, was at this moment 
pushing towards him. 

“Don’t go yet, Monsieur de Kernogan,”’ he said 
as the Frenchman made a movement to work his way 
out of the crowd, feeling no doubt that the atmosphere 
round him had become somewhat frigid if not exactly 
inimical, “don’t go yet, I beg of you. Pardi! Can’t 
you see that you have been bringing me luck? Asa 
rule Blakeney, who can so well afford to lose, has the 
devil’s own good fortune, but to-night I have suc- 
ceeded in getting some of my own back from him. 
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Do not, I entreat you, break the run of my luck by 
going.’ 

“Oh, Monseigneur,’”’ rejoined the old courtier 
suavely, ‘“‘how can my poor presence influence the 
gods, who of a surety always preside over your 
Highness’ fortunes?”’ 

‘Don’t attempt to explain it, my dear sir,” quoth 
the Prince gaily. “I only know that if you go now, 
my luck may go with you and I shall blame you for 
my losses.”’ 

“Oh! in that case, Monseigneur .. .’ 

“And with all that, Blakeney,” continued His 
Highness once more taking up the cards and turning to 
his friend, “‘remember that we still await your explana- 
tion as to your coming so late to the ball.” 

“An omission, your Royal Highness,’’ rejoined 
Blakeney, “‘an absence of mind brought about by your 
severity, and that of Her Grace. The trouble was 
that all my calculations with regard to the exact adjust- 
ment of the butterfly bow were upset when I realized 
that the set of the present day waistcoat would not 
harmonize with it. Less than two hours before | 
was due to appear at this ball my mind had to make a 
complete volte-face in the matter of cravats. I became 
bewildered, lost, utterly confused. I have only just 
recovered, and one word of criticism on my final efforts 
would plunge me now into the depths of despair.”’ 

“Blakeney, you are absolutely incorrigible,” retorted 
His Highness with a laugh. ‘‘Monsieur le Duc,” he 
added, once more turning to the grave Frenchman with 
his wonted graciousness, “I pray you do not form your 
judgment on the gilded youth of England by the 
example of my friend Blakeney. Some of us can be 
serious when occasion demands, you know.”’ 

“Your Highness 1s pleased to jest,’’ said Monsieur de 
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Kernogan stiffly. ““What greater occasion for serious- 
ness can there be than the present one. True, 
England has never suffered as France is suffering 
now, but she has engaged in a conflict against the 
most powerful democracy the world has ever known, 
she has thrown down the gauntlet to a set of human 
beasts of prey who are as determined as they are 
ferocious. England will not emerge victorious from 
this conflict, Monseigneur, if her sons do not realize 
that war is not mere sport and that victory can only be 
attained by the sacrifice of levity and of pleasure.” 

He had dropped into French in response to His 
Highness’s remark, in order to express his thoughts 
more accurately. The Prince—a little bored no 
doubt—seemed disinclined to pursue the subject. 
Nevertheless, it seemed as if once again he made a 
decided effort not to show ill-humour. He even gave 
a knowing wink—a wink!—in the direction of his 
friend Blakeney and of Her Grace as if to beg them 
to set the ball of conversation rolling once more along 
a smoother—a less boring—path. He was obviously 
quite determined not to release Monsieur de Kernogan 
from attendance near his royal person. 


VI 


As usual, Sir Percy threw himself in the breach, 
filling the sudden pause with his infectious laugh: 

“La!” he said gaily, ‘how beautifully Monsieur le 
Duc does talk. Ffoulkes,’’ he added, addressing Sir 
Andrew, who was standing close by, “I’ll wager you 
ten pounds to a pinch of snuff that you couldn’t 
deliver yourself of such splendid sentiments, even in 
your own native lingo.” 

“I won’t take you, Blakeney,’’ retorted Sir Andrew 
with a laugh. “I’m no good at peroration.” 
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looked round at Lady Blakeney, and she gave 
him a smile and an almost imperceptible nod. Sir 
Andrew Ffoulkes had in the meanwhile quietly slipped 
away. 

understand,” said His Royal Highness quite 
gravely, turning back to Monsieur le Duc, “and I 
must crave your pardon, sir, for what must have 
seemed to you an indiscretion. You have given me a 
very clear exposé of the situation. I confess that 
until to-night it had seemed to me—and to all your 
friends, Monsieur, a trifle obscure. In fact, it had 
been my intention to intercede with you in favour 
of my young friend Lord Anthony Dewhurst, who 
of a truth is deeply enamoured of your daughter.” 

“Though your Highness’s wishes are tantamount 
to a command, yet would I humbly assert that my 
wishes with regard to my daughter are based upon 
my loyalty and my duty to my Sovereign King Louis 
XVII, whom may God guard and protect, and that 
therefore it is beyond my power now to modify 
them.” 

“May God trounce you for an obstinate fool,”’ 
murmured His Highness in English, and turning his 
head away so that the other should not hear him. But 
aloud and with studied graciousness he said: 

“Monsieur le Duc, will you not take a hand at 
hazard? My luck is turning, and I have faith in 
yours. We must fleece Blakeney to-night. He has 
had Satan’s own luck these past few weeks. Such 
good fortune becomes positively revolting.” 

There was no more talk of Mademoiselle de 
Kernogan after that. Indeed her father felt that 
her future had already been discussed far too freely 
by all these well-wishers who of a truth were not a 
little indiscreet. He thought that the manners and 
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customs of good society were very peculiar here in 
this fog-ridden England. What business was it of 
all these high-born ladies and gentlemen—of His 
Royal Highness himself for that matter—what plans 
he had made for Yvonne’s future? Martin-Roget 
was bourgeois by birth, but he was vastly rich and had 
promised to pour a couple of millions into the coffers 
of the royalist army if Mademoiselle de Kernogan 
became his wife. A couple of millions with more to 
follow, no doubt, and a loyal adherence to the royalist 
cause was worth these days all the blue blood that 
flowed in my lord Anthony Dewhurst’s veins. 

So at any rate thought Monsieur le Duc this night, 
while His Royal Highness kept him at cards until 
the late hours of the morning. 


4 THE FATHER 


I 


Ir was close on ten o’clock now in the morning on the 
following day, and Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan 
was at breakfast in his lodgings in Laura Place, when 
a courier was announced who was the bearer of a 
letter for Monsieur le Duc. 

He thought the man must have been sent by Martin- 
Roget, who mayhap was sick, seeing that he had not 
been present at the Assembly Rooms last night, and 
the Duc took the letter and opened it without mis- 
givings. He read the address on the top of the letter: 
““Combwich Hall”—a place unknown to him, and the 
first words of the letter: ‘Dear Father!’? And even 
then he had no misgivings. 

In fact he had to read the letter through three times 
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before the full meaning of its contents had penetrated 
into his brain. Whilst he read, he sat quite still, and 
even the hand which held the paper had not the 
slightest tremor. When he had finished he spoke 
quite quietly to his valet: 

“Give the courier a glass of ale, Frédérick,” he 
said, “‘and tell him he can go; there is no answer. 
And—stay,” he added, “I want you to go round 
at once to Monsieur Martin-Roget’s lodgings and 
ask him to come and speak with me as early as 
possible.” 

The valet left the room, and Monsieur le Duc 
deliberately read through the letter from end to end 
for the fourth time. There was no doubt, no possible 
misapprehension. His daughter Yvonne de Kerno- 
gan had eloped clandestinely with my lord Anthony 
Dewhurst and had been secretly married to him in the 
small hours of the morning in the Protestant Church 
of St. James, and subsequently before a priest of her 
own religion in the Priory Church of St. John the 
Evangelist. 

She apprised her father of this fact in a few sentences 
which purported to be dictated by profound affection 
and filial respect, but in which Monsieur de Kernogan 
failed to detect the slightest trace of contrition. 
Yvonne! his Yvonne! the sole representative now of 
the old race—eloped like a kitchen-wench! Yvonne! 
his daughter! his asset for the future! his thing! his 
fortune! that which he meant with perfect egoism to 
sacrifice on the altar of his own beliefs and his own 
loyalty to the kingship of France! Yvonne had 
taken her future in her own hands! She knew that 
her hand, her person, were the purchase price of so 
many millions to be poured into the coffers of the 
royalist cause, and she had disposed of both, in direct 
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defiance of her father’s will and of her duty to her King 
and to his cause! 

Yvonne de Kernogan was false to her traditions, 
false to her father! false to her King and country! 
In the years to come when the chroniclers of the time 
came to write the histories of the great families that 
had rallied round their King in the hour of his deadly 
peril, the name of Kernogan would be erased from 
those glorious pages. The Kernogans will have 
failed in their duty, failed in their loyalty! Oh! the 
shame of it all! The shame! ! 

The Duc was far too proud a gentleman to allow his 
valet to see him under the stress of violent emotion, 
but now that he was alone his thin, hard face—with 
that air of gravity which he had transmitted to his 
daughter—became distorted with the passion of un- 
bridled fury; he tore the letter up into a thousand little 
pieces and threw the fragments into the fire. On the 
bureau beside him there stood a miniature of Yvonne 
de Kernogan painted by Hall three years ago, and 
framed in a circlet of brilliants. Monsieur le Duc’s 
eyes casually fell upon it; he picked it up and with 
a violent gesture of rage threw it on the floor and 
stamped upon it with his heel, destroying in this 
paroxysm of silent fury a work of art worth many 
hundred pounds. 

His daughter had deceived him. She had also 
upset all his plans whereby the army of Monsieur le 
Prince de Condé would have been enriched by a couple 
of million francs. In addition to the shame upon her 
father, she had also brought disgrace upon herself and 
her good name, for she was a minor and this clandes- 
tine marriage, contracted without her father’s consent, 
was illegal in France, illegal everywhere: save perhaps 
in England—of this Monsieur de Kernogan was not 
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quite sure, but he certainly didn’t care. And in this 
solemn moment he registered a vow that never as long 
as he lived would he be reconciled to that English 
nincompoop who had dared to filch his daughter from 
him, and never—as long as he lived—would he by 
his consent render the marriage legal, and the children 
born of that wedlock legitimate in the eyes of his 
country’s laws. 

A calm akin to apathy had followed his first out- 
break of fury. He sat down in front of the fire, and 
buried his chin in his hand. Something of course 
must be done to get his daughter back. If only 
Martin-Roget were here, he would know better how 
toact. Would Martin-Roget stick to his bargain and 
accept the girl for wife, now that her fame and honour 
had been irretrievably tarnished? There was the 
question which the next half-hour would decide. 
Monsieur de Kernogan cast a feverish, anxious look 
on the clock. Half an hour had gone by since 
Frédérick went to seek Martin-Roget, and the latter 
had not yet appeared. 

Until he had seen Martin-Roget and spoken with 
Martin-Roget Monsieur de Kernogan could decide 
nothing. For one brief, mad moment, the project 
had formed itself in his disordered brain to rush down 
to Combwich Hall and provoke that impudent Eng- 
lishman who had stolen his daughter: to kill him or be 
killed by him; in either case Yvonne would then be 
parted from him for ever. But even then, the thought 
of Martin-Roget brought more sober reflection. 
Martin-Roget would see to it. Martin-Roget would 
know what to do. After all, the outrage had hit the 
accredited lover just as hard as the father. 

But why in the name of did Martin-Roget not 
come? 
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It was past midday when at last Martin-Roget 
knocked at the door of Monsieur le Duc’s lodgings in 
Laura Place. The older man had in the meanwhile 
gone through every phase of overwhelming emotions. 
The outbreak of unreasoning fury—when like a mad- 
dened beast that bites and tears he had broken his 
daughter’s miniature and trampled it under foot—had 
been followed by a kind of dull apathy, when for close 
upon an hour he had sat staring into the flames, try- 
ing to grapple with an awful reality which seemed to 
elude him all the time. He could not believe that 
this thing had really happened: that Yvonne, his well- 
bred dutiful daughter, who had shown such marvellous 
courage and presence of mind when the necessity of 
flight and of exile had first presented itself in the wake 
of the awful massacres and wholesale executions of her 
own friends and kindred, that she should have eloped— 
like some flirtatious wench—and outraged her father in 
this monstrous fashion, by a clandestine marriage with 
a man of alien race and of a heretical religion! Mon- 
sieur de Kernogan could not realize it. It passed the 
bounds of possibility. The very flames in the hearth 
seemed to dance and to mock the bare suggestion of 
such an atrocious transgression. 

To this gloomy numbing of the senses had suc- 
ceeded the inevitable morbid restlessness: the pacing 
up and down the narrow room, the furtive glances at 
the clock, the frequent orders to Frédérick to go out 
and see if Monsieur Martin-Roget was not yet home. 
For Frédérick had come back after his first errand 
with the astounding news that Monsieur Martin- 
Roget had left his lodgings the previous day at about 
four o’clock, and had not been seen or heard of since. 
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In fact his landlady was very anxious about him and 
was sorely tempted to see the town-crier on the subject. 

Four times did Frédérick have to go from Laura 
Place to the Bear Inn in Union Street, where Monsieur 
Martin-Roget lodged, and three times he returned 
with the news that nothing had been heard of Moun- 
zeer yet. The fourth time—it was then close on 
midday—he came back running—thankful to bring 
back the good tidings, since he was tired of that walk 
from Laura Place to the Bear Inn. Monsieur Martin- 
Roget had come home. He appeared very tired and 
in rare ill-humour: but Frédérick had delivered the 
message from Monsieur le Duc, whereupon Monsieur 
Martin-Roget had become most affable and promised 
that he would come round immediately. In fact he 
was even then treading hard on Frédérick’s heels. 


III 


‘My daughter has gone! She left the ball clandes- 
tinely last night, and was married to Lord Anthony 
Dewhurst in the small hours of the morning. She 1s 
now at a place called Combwich Hall—with him!” 

Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan literally threw these 
words in Martin-Roget’s face, the moment the latter 
had entered the room, and Frédérick had discreetly 
closed the door. 

“What? What?” stammered the other vaguely. 
“T don’t understand. What do you mean?” he added, 
bewildered at the Duc’s violence, tired after his night’s 
adventure and the long ride in the early morning, irrit- 
able with want of sleep and decent food. He stared, 
uncomprehending, at the Duc, who had once more 
started pacing up and down the room, like a caged 
beast, with hands tightly clenched behind his back, 
his eyes glowering both at the new-comer and at the 
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imaginary presence of his most bitter enemy——the man 
who had dared to come between him and his projects 
for his daughter. 

Martin-Roget passed his hand across his brow like 
a man who is not yet fully awake. 

‘What do you mean?” he reiterated hazily. 

‘Just what I say,’ retorted the other roughly. 
“Yvonne has eloped with that nincompoop Lord 
Anthony Dewhurst. They have gone through some 
sort of marriage ceremony together. And she writes 
me a letter this morning to tell me that she is quite 
happy and contented and spending her honeymoon at 
a place called Combwich Hall. Honeymoon!’’ he 
repeated savagely, as if to lash his fury up anew, 
““Tsha!”’ 

Martin-Roget on the other hand was not the man to 
allow himself to fall into a state of frenzy, which would 
necessarily interfere with calm consideration. 

He had taken the factin now. Yvonne's elopement 
with his English rival, the clandestine marriage, every- 
thing. But he was not going to allow his inward rage 
to obscure his vision of the future. He did not spend 
the next precious seconds—as men of his race are wont 
to do—in smashing things around him, in raving and 
fuming and gesticulating. No. That was not the 
temper Monsieur Martin-Roget was in at this moment 
when Fate and a girl’s folly were ranging themselves 
against his plans. His friend, Citizen Chauvelin, would 
have envied him his calm in the face of this disaster. 

Whilst Monsieur le Duc still stormed and raved, 
Martin-Roget sat down quietly in front of the fire, 
rested his chin in his hand and waited for a lull in the 
other man’s paroxysm ere he spoke. 

“From your attitude, Monsieur le Duc,’’ he then 
said quietly, hiding obvious sarcasm behind a veil of 
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studied deference, “from your attitude I gather that 
your wishes with regard to Mademoiselle de Kernogan 
have undergone no modification. You would still 
honour me by desiring that she should become my 
wife?” 

“I am not in the habit of changing my mind,”’ said 
Monsieur le Duc gruffly. He desired the marriage, 
he coveted Martin-Roget’s millions for the royalist 
cause, but he had no love for the man. All the pride 
of the Kernogans, their long line of ancestry, rebelled 
against the thought of a fair descendant of this glorious 
race being allied to a roturier—a bourgeois—a trades- 
man, what? and the cause of King and country counted 
few greater martyrdoms than that of the Duc de 
Kernogan whenever he met the banker Martin-Roget 
on an equal social footing. 

“Then there is not much harm done ”’ rejoined the 
latter cooly; “‘the marriage is not a legal one. It need 
not even be dissolved—-Mademoiselle de Kernogan is 
still Mademoiselle de Kernogan and I her humble and 
faithful adorer.”’ 

Monsieur le Duc paused in his restless walk. 

“You would .. .” he stammered, then checked him- 
self, turning abruptly away. He had some difficulty in 
hiding the scorn wherewith he regarded the other’s 
coolness. Bourgeois blood was not to be gainsaid. 
The tradesman—or banker, whatever he was—who 
hankered after an alliance with Mademoiselle de 
Kernogan, and was ready to lay down a couple of 
millions for the privilege—was not to be deterred from 
his purpose by any considerations of pride or of honour. 
Monsieur le Duc was satisfied and reassured, but he 
despised the man for his leniency for all that. 

“The marriage is no marriage at all according to the 
laws of France,” reiterated Martin-Roget calmly. 
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‘‘No, it 1s not,” assented the Duke roughly. 

For a while there was silence: Martin-Roget seemed 
immersed in his own thoughts and not to notice the 
febrile comings and goings of the other man. 

““What we have to do, Monsieur le Duc,” he said 
after a while, ‘‘is to induce Mademoiselle de Kernogan 
to return here immediately.” 

“How are you going to accomplish that?” sneered 
the Duke. 

“Oh! I was not suggesting that I should appear in 
the matter at all,’ rejoined Martin-Roget with a 


shrug of the shoulders. 
“Then how can Lee 
“Surely .. ” argued thé younger man tentatively. 
“You mean . 


Martin-Roget ae Despite these ambiguous 
half-spoken sentences the two men had understood one 
another. 

‘“We must get her back, of course,’’ assented the 
Duke, who had suddenly become as calm as the other 
man. 

“There is no harm done,” reiterated Martin-Roget 
with slow and earnest emphasis. 

Whereupon the Duke, completely pacified, drew a 
chair close to the hearth and sat down, leaning his 
elbows on his knees and holding his fine, aristocratic 
hands to the blaze. 

Frédérick came in half an hour later to ask if Mon- 
sieur le Duc would have his luncheon. He found the 
two gentlemen sitting quite close together over the 
dying embers of a fire that had not been fed for close 
upon an hour: and that prince of valets was glad to 
note that Monsieur le Duc’s temper had quite cooled 
down and that he was talking calmly and very — 
to Monsieur Martin-Roget. 

0.B.G.P. 97 4 
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5 THE NEST 
I 


THERE are lovely days in England sometimes in 
November or December, days when the departing 
year strives to make us forget that winter is nigh, and 
autumn smiles, gentle and benignant, caressing with a 
still tender kiss the last leaves of the scarlet oak which 
linger on the boughs, and touching up with a vivid 
brush the evergreen verdure of bay trees, of ilex and 
of yew. The sky is of that pale, translucent blue 
which dwellers in the South never see, with the soft 
transparency of an aqua-marine as it fades into the 
misty horizon at midday. And at dusk the thrushes 
sing: “‘Kiss me quick! kiss me quick! kiss me quick”’ 
in the naked branches of old acacias and chestnuts, 
and the robins don their crimson waistcoats and dart 
in and out among the coppice and through the feathery 
arms of larch and pine. And the sun which tips the 
prickly points of holly leaves with gold, joins in this 
merry make-believe that winter is still a very, very 
long way off, and that mayhap he has lost his way 
altogether, and is never coming to this balmy beautiful 
land again. 

Just such a day was the penultimate one of Novem- 
ber, 1793, when Lady Anthony Dewhurst sat at a 
desk in the wide bay window of the drawing-room in 
Combwich Hall, trying to put into a letter to Lady 
Blakeney all that her heart would have wished to 
express of love and gratitude and happiness. 

Three whole days had gone by since that exciting 
night, when before break of day in the dimly-lighted 
old church, in the presence of two or three faithful 
friends, she had plighted her troth to Lord Anthony: 
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even whilst other kind friends—including His Royal 
Highness—formed part of the little conspiracy which 
kept her father occupied and, if necessary, would have 
kept Monsieur Martin-Roget out of the way. Since 
then her life had been one continuous dream of perfect 
bliss. From the moment when after the second 
religious ceremony in the Roman Catholic church she 
found herself alone in the carriage with milor’, and 
felt his arms—so strong and yet so tender—closing 
round her and his lips pressed to hers in the first 
masterful kiss of complete possession, until this hour 
when she saw his tall, elegant figure hurrying across 
the garden towards the gate and suddenly turning 
towards the window whence he knew that she was 
watching him, every hour and every minute had been 
nothing but unalloyed happiness. 

Even there where she had looked for sorrow and 
difficulty her path had been made smooth for her. 
Her father, who she had feared would prove hard and 
irreconcilable had been tender and forgiving to such 
an extent that tears almost of shame would gather in 
her eyes whenever she thought of him. 

As soon as she arrived at Combwich Hall she had 
written a long and deeply affectionate letter to her 
father, imploring his forgiveness for the deception 
and unfilial conduct which on her part must so deeply 
have grieved him. She pleaded for her right to 
happiness in words of impassioned eloquence, she 
pleaded for her right to love and to be loved, for her 
right to a home, which a husband’s devotion would 
make a paradise for her. 

This letter she had sent by special courier to her 
father and the very next day she had his reply. She 
had opened the letter with trembling fingers, fearful 
lest her father’s harshness should mar the perfect 
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serenity of her life. She was afraid of what he would 
say, for she knew her father well: knew his faults 
as well as his qualities, his pride, his obstinacy, his 
unswerving determination and his loyalty to the 
King’s cause—all of which must have been deeply 
outraged by his daughter’s high-handed action. But 
as she began to read, astonishment, amazement at 
once filled her soul: she could hardly trust her compre- 
hension, hardly believe that what she read could indeed 
be reality, and not just the continuance of the happy, 
dream wherein she was dwelling these days. 

Her father—gently reproachful—had not one single 
harsh word to utter. He would not, he said, at the 
close of his life, after so many bitter disappointments, 
stand in the way of his daughter’s happiness: “You 
should have trusted me, my child,” he wrote: and 
indeed Yvonne could not believe her eyes. “I had 
no idea that your happiness was at stake in this 
marriage, or I should never have pressed the claims 
of my own wishes in the matter. I have only you 
in the world left, now that misery and exile are 
to be my portion! Is it likely that I would allow 
any personal desires to weigh against my love for 

our” 
: Happy as she was Yvonne cried—cried bitterly with 
remorse and shame when she read that letter. How 
could she have been so blind, so senseless as to mis- 
judge her father so? Her young husband found her 
in tears, and had much ado to console her: he too read 
the letter and was deeply touched by the kind reference 
to himself contained therein: “My lord Anthony is a 
gallant gentleman,’’ wrote Monsieur le Duc de 
Kernogan, ‘“‘he will make you happy, my child, and 
your old father will be more than satisfied. All that 
grieves me is that you did not trust me sooner. A 
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clandestine marriage is not worthy of a daughter of the 
Kernogans.”’ 

‘‘T did speak most earnestly to Monsieur le Duc,”’ 
said Lord Tony reflectively, “when I begged him to 
allow me to pay my addresses to you. But then,’’ he 
added cheerfully, “J am such a clumsy lout when | 
have to talk at any length—and especially clumsy 
when I have to plead my own cause. I suppose I 
put my case so badly before your father, m’dear, that 
he thought me three parts an idiot and would not 
listen to me.” 

“I too begged and entreated him, dear,’’ she said 
with a smile, ‘but he was very determined then and 
vowed that I should marry Monsieur Martin-Roget 
despite my tears and protestations. Dear father! I 
suppose he didn’t realize that I was in earnest.” 

‘““He has certainly accepted the inevitable very 
gracefully,” was my lord Tony’s final comment. 


¥ 


II 


Then they read the letter through once more, sitting 
close together, he with one arm round her shoulder, she 
nestling against his chest, her hair brushing against his 
lips and with the letter in her hands which she could 
scarcely read for the tears of joy which filled her eyes. 

“I don’t feel very well to-day,” the letter concluded; 
“the dampness and the cold have got into my bones: 
moreover you two young love birds will not desire 
company just yet, but to-morrow if the weather ts 
more genial I will drive over to Combwich in the 
afternoon, and perhaps you will give me supper and 
a bed for the night. Send me word by the courier 
who will forthwith return to Bath if this will be 
agreeable to you both.” 

Could anything be more adorable, more delightful? 
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It was just the last drop that filled Yvonne’s cup of 
happiness right up to the brim. 


III 


The next afternoon she sat at her desk in order to 
tell Lady Blakeney all about it. She made out a copy 
of her father’s letter and put that in with her own, 
and begged dear Lady Blakeney to see Lady Ffoulkes 
forthwith and tell her all that had happened. She 
herself was expecting her father every minute and 
milor’ Tony had gone as far as the gate to see if the 
barouche was in sight. 

Half an hour later Monsieur de Kernogan had 
arrived and his daughter lay in his arms, happy, 
beyond the dreams of men. He _ looked rather tired 
and wan and still complained that the cold had got into 
his bones: evidently he was not very well and Yvonne 
after the excitement of the meeting felt not a little 
anxious about him. As the evening wore on he 
became more and more silent; he hardly would eat 
anything and soon after eight o’clock he announced 
his desire to retire to bed. 

‘Tam not ill,”’ he said as he kissed his daughter and 
bade her a fond “Good night,” “only a little wearied 
... With emotion no doubt. I shall be better after a 
night’s rest.” 

He had been quite cordial with my lord Tony, 
though not effusive, which was only natural—he was 
at all times a very reserved man, and—unlike those 
of his race—never demonstrative in his manner: but 
with his daughter he had been singularly tender, with 
a wistful affection which almost suggested remorse, 
even though it was she who, on his arrival, had knelt 
down before him and had begged for his blessing and 
his forgiveness. 
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IV 


But the following morning he appeared to be really 
ill: his cheeks looked sunken, almost livid, his eyes 
dim and hollow. Nevertheless he would not hear of 
staying on another day or so. 

‘No, no,” he declared emphatically, “I shall be 
better in Bath. It is more sheltered there, here the 
north winds would drive me to my bed very quickly. 
I shall take a course of baths at once. They did me 
a great deal of good before, you remember, Yvonne— 
in September, when I caught a chill . . . they will soon 
put me right. That is all that ailsme now.... I’ve 
caught a chill.’”’ 

He did his best to reassure his daughter, but she 
was far from satisfied: more especially as he hardly 
would touch the cup of chocolate which she had 
prepared for him with her own hands. 

“T shall be quite myself again in Bath,” he declared, 
“and in a day or two when you can spare the 
time—or when milor’ can spare you—perhaps you 
will drive over to see how the old father is getting 
on, ehr”’ 

“Indeed,” she said firmly, ‘I shall not allow you to 
go to Bath alone. If you will go, I shall accompany 

ou.” 

‘‘Nay!” he protested, “that is foolishness, my child. 
The barouche will take me back quite comfortably. 
It is less than two hours’ drive and | shall be quite 
safe and comfortable.” 

“You will be quite safe and comfortable in my 
company,” she retorted with a tender, anxious glance 
at his pale face and the nervous tremor of his hands. 
“I have consulted with my dear husband and he has 
given his consent that I should accompany you.” 
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“But you can’t leave milor’ like that, my child,” 
he protested once more. ‘He will be lonely and 
miserable without you.” 

“Yes. I think he will,” she said wistfully. “But 
he will be all the happier when you are well again, 
and I can return to Combwich satisfied.” 

Whereupon Monsieur le Duc yielded. He kissed 
and thanked his daughter and seemed even relieved 
at the prospect of her company. The barouche was 
ordered for eleven o’clock, and a quarter of an hour 
before that time Lord Tony had his young wife in his 
arms, bidding her a sad farewell. 

“I hate your going from me, sweetheart,’ he said 
as he kissed her eyes, her hair, her lips. “I cannot 
bear you out of my sight even for an hour... let 
alone a couple of days.” 

“Yet I must go, dear heart,” she retorted, looking 
up with that sweet, grave smile of hers into his eager 
young face. “I could not let him travel alone... 
could [r”’ 

‘No, no,” he assented somewhat dubiously, “but 
remember, dear heart, that you are infinitely precious 
and that I shall scarce live for sheer anxiety until I 
have you here, safe, once more in my arms.” 

“T’ll send you a courier this evening,” she rejoined, 
as she extricated herself gently from his embrace, 
‘‘and if I can come back to-morrow...” 

“Tl ride over to Bath in any case in the morn- 
ing so that I may escort you back if you really can 
come.”’ 

‘Tl will come if I am reassured about father. Oh, 
my dear lord,’’ she added with a wistful little sigh, “I 
knew yesterday morning that 1 was too happy, and 
that something would happen to mar the perfect 
felicity of these last few days.” 
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‘You are not seriously anxious about Monsieur 
le Duc’s health, dear heart?” 

“No, not seriously anxious. Farewell, milor’. It 
Is au revoir...a few hours and we'll resume our 
dream.” 


Vv 


There was nothing in all that to arouse my lord 
Tony’s suspicions. All day he was miserable and 
forlorn because Yvonne was not there—but he was 
‘not suspicious. 

Fate had a blow in store for him, from which he was 
destined never wholly to recover, but she gave him no 
warning, no premonition. He spent the day in 
making up arrears of correspondence, for he had a 
large private fortune to administer—trust funds on 
behalf of brothers and sisters who were minors— 
and he always did it conscientiously and to the best 
of his ability. The last few days he had lived in a 
dream and there was an accumulation of business to 
gothrough. In the evening he expected the promised 
courier, who did not arrive: but his was not the sort 
of disposition that would fret and fume because of a 
contretemps which might be attributable to the 
weather—it had rained heavily since afternoon—or 
to sundry trifling causes which he at Combwich, ten 
or a dozen miles from Bath, could not estimate. He 
had no suspicions even then. How could he have? 
How could he guess? Nevertheless when he ultim- 
ately went to bed, it was with the firm resolve that 
he would in any case go over to Bath in the morning 
and remain there until Yvonne was able to come back 
with him. 

Combwich without her was anyhow unendurable. 
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VI 


He started for Bath at nine o’clock tn the morning. 
It was still raining hard. It had rained all night and 
the roads were very muddy. He started out without 
a groom. AA little after half-past ten, he drew rein 
outside his house in Chandos Buildings, and having 
changed his clothes he started to walk to Laura Place. 
The rain had momentarily left off, and a pale wintry 
sun peeped out through rolling banks of grey clouds. 
He went round by way of Saw Close and the Upper 
Borough Walls, as he wanted to avoid the fashionable 
throng that crowded the neighbourhood of the Pump 
Room and the Baths. His intention was to seek out 
the Blakeneys at their residence in the Circus after 
he had seen Yvonne and obtained news of Monsieur 
le Duc. 

He had no suspicions. Why should he have? 

The Abbey clock struck a quarter-past eleven when 
finally he knocked at the house in Laura Place. Long 
afterwards he remembered how just at that moment a 
dense grey mist descended into the valley. He had 
not noticed it before, now he saw that it had enveloped 
this part of the city so that he could not even see clearly 
across the Place. 

A woman came to open the door. Lord Tony then 
thought this strange considering how particular 
Monsieur le Duc always was about everything per- 
taining to the management of his household: “The 
house of a poor exile,” he was wont to say, “but 
nevertheless that of a gentleman.” 

“Can I go straight up?” he asked the woman, who 
he thought was standing ostentatiously in the hall as 
if to bar his way. “I desire to see Monsieur le 
Duc.” 
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“Ye can walk upstairs, zir,” said the woman, 
speaking with a broad Somersetshire accent, “but I 
doubt me if ye’ll see ’is Grace the Duke. ’Es been 
gone these two days.” 

Tony had paid no heed to her at first; he had 
walked across the narrow hall to the oak staircase, and 
was halfway up the first flight when her last words 
struck upon his ear .. . quite without meaning for the 
moment... but nevertheless he paused, one foot on 
one tread, and the other two treads below ...and he 
turned round to look at the woman, a swift frown 
across his smooth forehead. 

“Gone these two days,” he repeated mechanically; 
‘“‘what do you mean?”’ 

“Well! ’Is Grace left the day afore yesterday— 
Thursday it was.... ‘Is man went yesterday after- 
noon with luggage and sich... ’e went by coach ’e 
did.... Leave off,”’ she cried suddenly; “‘what are 
ye doin’? Ye’re ’urtin’ me.” 

For Lord Tony had rushed down the stairs again 
and was across the hall, gripping the unoffending 
woman by the wrist and glaring into her expressionless 
face until she screamed with fright. 

“Tl beg your pardon,” he said humbly as he released 
her wrist: all the instincts of the courteous gentleman 
arrayed against his loss of control. “I...1 forgot 
myself for the moment,” he stammered; “would you 
mind telling me again... what... what you said just 
now?” 

The woman was prepared to put on the airs of out- 
raged dignity, she even glanced up at the malapert 
with scorn expressed in her small beady eyes. But 
at sight of his face her anger and her fears both fell 
away from her. Lord Tony was white to the lips, 
his cheeks were the colour of dead ashes, his mouth 
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trembled, his eyes alone glowed with ill-repressed 
anxiety. 

‘’Ts Grace,’”’ she said with slow emphasis, for of a 
truth she thought that the young gentleman was either 
sick or daft, ‘Is Grace left this ’ouse the day afore 
yesterday in a hired barouche. ’*Is man—Frederick— 
went yesterday afternoon with the liggage. ’E caught 
the Bristol coach at two o’clock. I was ’Is Grace’s 
‘ousekeeper and I am to look after the ’ouse and the 
zervants until | ’ear from ’Is Grace again. Them’s 
my orders. I know no more than I’m tellin’ ye.” 

‘But His Grace returned here yesterday forenoon,”’ 
argued Lord Tony calmly, mechanically, as one who 
would wish to convince an obstinate child. “And 
my lady ... Mademoiselle Yvonne, you know . . . was 
with him.”’ . 

“Noa! Noa!’’ said the woman placidly. ‘Is 
Grace ’asn’t been near this ’ouse come Thursday 
afternoon, and ’is man left yesterday wi’ th’ liggage. 
Why!” she added confidentially, ‘““’e ain’t gone far. 
It was all zettled that zuddint I didn’t know nothing 
about it myzelf till I zeed Mr. Frederick start off wi’ 
th’ liggage. Not much liggage neither it wasn’t. 
Sure but "Is Grace’ll be ’ome zoon. ’E can’t ’ave 
gone far. Not wi’ that bit o’ liggage. Zure.”’ 

“But my lady... Mademoiselle Yvonne. ... 

‘Lor, zir, didn’t ye know? Why ’twas all over th’ 
town o’ Tuesday as ow Mademozell ’ad eloped with 
my lord Anthony Dew’urst, and... .” 

“Yes! yes! But you have seen my lady since?”’ 

“Not clapped eyes on ’er, zir, since she went to the 
ball come Monday evenin’. An’ a picture she looked 
in ’er white gown....” 

“And... did His Grace leave no message... for 

. for any one? . . . no letter?” 
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‘““Ah, yes, now you come to mention it, zir. Mr. 
Frederick ’e give me a letter yesterday. ‘Is Grace,’ 
sez ’e, “left this yere letter on ’is desk. I just found 
it,’ sez ’e. ‘If my lord Anthony Dew’urst calls,’ sez 
’e, ‘give it to im.’ I’ve got the letter zomewhere, zir. 
What may your name be?” 

‘Tam Lord Anthony Dewhurst,” replied the young 
man mechanically. 

“Your pardon, my lord, I'll go fetch th’ letter.”’ 


VII 


Lord Tony never moved while the woman shufled 
across the passage and down the back stairs. He was 
like a man who has received a knock-out blow and has 
not yet had time to recover his scattered senses. At 
first when the woman spoke, his mind had jumped to 
fears of some awful accident ... runaway horses... 
a broken barouche .. . or a sudden aggravation of the 
Duc’s ill-health. But soon he was forced to reject 
what now would have seemed a consoling thought: 
had there been an accident, he would have heard—a 
rumour would have reached him—Yvonne would 
have sent a courier. He did not know yet what to 
think, his mind was like a slate over which a clumsy 
hand had passed a wet sponge—impressions, recollec- 
tions, above all a hideous, nameless fear, were all 
blurred and confused within his brain. 

The woman came back carrying a letter which was 
crumpled and greasy from a prolonged sojourn in the 
pocket of her apron. Lord Tony took the letter and 
broke its heavy seal. The woman watched him, 
curiously, pityingly now, for he was good to look on, 
and she scented the significance of the tragedy which 
she had been the means of revealing to him. But 
he had become quite unconscious of her presence, of 
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everything in fact save those few sentences, written 
in French, in a cramped hand, and which seemed to 
dance a wild saraband before his eyes: 


“MILor’,— 
“You tried to steal my daughter from me, but I 


have taken her from you now. By the time this 
reaches you we shall be on the high seas on our way to 
Holland, thence to Coblentz, where Mademoiselle de 
Kernogan will in accordance with my wishes be united 
in lawful marriage to Monsieur Martin-Roget whom | 
have chosen to be her husband. She is not and never 
was your wife. As far as one may look into the future, 
I can assure you that you will never in life see her 
again.” 


And to this monstrous document of appalling 
callousness and cold-blooded cruelty there was 
appended the signature of André Dieudonné, Duc de 
Kernogan. 

But unlike the writer thereof Lord Anthony Dew- 
hurst neither stormed nor raged: he did not even tear 
the execrable letter into an hundred fragments. His 
firm hand closed over it with one convulsive clutch, 
and that was all. Then he slipped the crumpled 
paper into his pocket. Quite deliberately he took 
out some money and gave a piece of silver to the 
woman. 

“] thank you very much,” he said somewhat 
haltingly. ‘“‘I quite understand everything now.” 

The woman curtseyed and thanked him; tears were 
in her eyes, for it seemed to her that never had she 
seen such grief depicted upon any human face. She 
preceded him to the hall door and held it open for 
him, while he passed out. After the brief gleam of 
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sunshine it had started to rain again, but he didn’t 
seem to care. The woman suggested fetching a 
hackney coach, but he refused quite politely, quite 
gently: he even lifted his hat as he went out. Obvi- 
ously he did not know what he was doing. Then 
he went out into the rain and strode slowly across the 


Place. 


6 THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


I 


Instinct kept him away from the more frequented 
streets—and instinct after awhile drew him in the 
direction of his friend’s house at the corner of The 
Circus. Sir Percy Blakeney had not gone out fortun- 
ately: the lackey who opened the door to my lord 
Tony stared astonished and almost paralyzed for the 
moment at the extraordinary appearance of his lord- 
ship. Rain dropped down from the brim of his hat 
on to his shoulders: his boots were muddy to the 
knees, his clothes wringing wet. His eyes were wild 
and hazy and there was a curious tremor round his 
mouth. 

The lackey declared with a knowing wink after- 
wards that his lordship must ’ave been drinkin’! 

But at the moment his sense of duty urged him to 
show my lord—who was his master’s friend—into the 
library, whatever condition he was in. He took his 
dripping coat and hat from him and marshalled him 
across the large, square hall. 

Sir Percy Blakeney was sitting at his desk, writing, 
when Lord Tony was shown in. He looked up and 
at once rose and went to his friend. 
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“Sit down, Tony,” he said quietly, “while I get 
you some brandy.” 

He forced the young man down gently into a chair 
in front of the fire and threw another log into the 
blaze. Then from a cupboard he fetched a flask of 
brandy and a glass, poured some out and held it to 
Tony’s lips. The latter drank—unresisting—like a 
child. Then as some warmth penetrated into his 
bones, he leaned forward, resting his elbows on his 
knees and buried his face in his hands. Blakeney 
waited quietly, sitting down opposite to him, until 
his friend should be able to speak. 

‘‘And after all that you told me on Monday night!” 
were the first words which came from Tony’s quivering 
lips, “and the letter you sent me over on Tuesday! 
Oh! I was prepared to mistrust Martin-Roget. 
Why! I never allowed her out of my sight!... But 
her father! ... How could I guess?” 

“Can you tell me exactly what happened?” 

Lord Tony drew himself up, and staring vacantly 
into the fire told his friend the events of the past four 
days. On Wednesday the courier with Monsieur de 
Kernogan’s letter, breathing kindness and forgiveness. 
On Thursday his arrival and seeming ill-health, on 
Friday his departure with Yvonne. Tony spoke 
quite calmly. He had never been anything but calm 
since first, in the house in Laura Place, he had received 
that awful blow. 

“IT ought to have known,” he concluded dully, “I 
ought to have guessed. Especially since you warned 
me.” 

‘“T warned you that Martin-Roget was not the man 
he pretended to be,” said Blakeney gently, “I warned 
you against him. But I too failed to suspect the Duc 
de Kernogan. Weare Britishers, you and I, my dear 
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‘ 


Tony,” he added with a quaint little laugh, ‘our 
minds will never be quite equal to the tortuous ways 
of these Latin races. But we are not going to waste 
time now talking about the past. We have got to 
find your wife before those brutes have time to wreak 
their devilries against her.”’ 

“On the high seas ...on the way to Holland... 
thence to Coblentz...’’ murmured Tony, “I have 
not yet shown you the Duc’s letter to me.” 

He drew from his pocket the crumpled, damp piece 
of paper on which the ink had run into patches and 
blotches, and which had become almost indecipherable 
now. Sir Percy took it from him and read it 
through: 

“The Duc de Kernogan and Lady Anthony Dew- 
hurst are not on their way to: Holland and to Coblentz,”’ 
he said quietly as he handed the letter back to Lord 
Tony. 

“‘Not on their way to Holland?” queried the young 
man with a puzzled frown. ‘What do you mean?” 

Blakeney drew his chair closer to his friend: a 
marvellous and subtle change had suddenly taken 
place in his individuality. Only a few moments ago 
he was the polished, elegant man of the world, then 
the kindly and understanding friend—-self-contained, 
reserved, with a perfect manner redolent of sympathy 
and dignity. Suddenly all that was changed. His 
manner was still perfect and outwardly calm, his 
gestures scarce, his speech deliberate, but the com- 
pelling power of the leader—which is the birthright 
of such men—glowed and sparkled now in his deep-set 
eyes: the spirit of adventure and reckless daring was 
awake—insistent and rampant—and subtle effluvia of 
enthusiasm and audacity emanated from his entire 
personality. 
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Sir Percy Blakeney had sunk his individuality in 
that of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

“I mean,” he said, returning his friend’s anxious 
look with one that was inspiring in its unshakable 
confidence, “I mean that on Monday last, the night 
before your wedding—when | urged you to obtain 
Yvonne de Kernogan’s consent to an immediate 
marriage—I had followed Martin-Roget to a place 
called ““The Bottom Inn’’ on Goblin Combe—a place 
well known to every smuggler in the county.” 

“You, Percy!” exclaimed Tony in amazement. 

“Yes, I,” laughed the other lightly. ‘‘Why not? 
I had had my suspicions of him for some time. As 
luck would have it he started off on the Monday after- 
noon by hired coach to Chelwood. I followed. From 
Chelwood he wanted to go on to Redhill: but the 
roads were axle deep in mud, and evening was gather- 
ing in very fast. Nobody would take him. He 
wanted a horse and a guide. I was on the spot—as 
disreputable a bar-loafer as you ever saw in your life. 
I offered to take him. He had no choice. He had 
to take me. No one else had offered. I took him 
to the Bottom Inn. There he met our esteeemed 
friend Monsieur Chauvelin... .” 

“Chauvelin!” cried Tony, suddenly roused from the 
dull apathy of his immeasurable grief, at sound of that 
name which recalled so many exciting adventures, 
such mad, wild, hair-breadth escapes. ‘“‘Chauvelin! 
What in the world 1s he doing here in England?” 

‘Brewing mischief, of course,’’ replied Blakeney 
dryly. ‘‘In disgrace, discredited, a marked man— 
what you will—my friend Monsieur Chauvelin has 
still an infinite capacity for mischief. Through the 
interstices of a badly fastened shutter I heard two 
blackguards devising infinite devilry. That is why, 
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Tony,’ he added, “I urged an immediate marriage as 
the only real protection for Yvonne de Kernogan 
against those blackguards.”’ 

“Would to God you had been more explicit!” 
exclaimed Tony with a bitter sigh. 

“Would to God I had,” rejoined the other, “‘but 
there was so little time, with licences and what not all 
to arrange for, and less than an hour to doitin. And 
would you have suspected the Duc himself of such 
execrable duplicity even if you had known, as I did 
then, that the so-called Martin-Roget hath name 
Adet, and that he matures thoughts of deadly revenge 
against the Duc de Kernogan and his daughter?”’ 

““Martin-Roget? the banker—the exiled royalist 
who...” 

“He may be a banker now... but he certainly is 
no royalist—he is the son of a peasant who was 
unjustly put to death four years ago by the Duc de 
Kernogan.”’ 

“Ye gods!” 

‘““He came over to England plentifully supplied 
with money—I could not gather if the money 1s his 
or if it has been entrusted to him by the revolutionary 
government for purposes of spying and corruption— 
but he came to England in order to ingratiate himself 
with the Duc de Kernogan and his daughter, and then 
to lure them back to France, for what purpose you 
may well imagine.” 

“Good God, man... you can’t mean... ?” 

“He has chartered a smuggler’s craft—or rather 
Chauvelin has done it for him. Her name 1s the 
Hollandia, her master hath name Kuyper. She was 
to be in Portishead harbour on the last day of Novem- 
ber: all her papers in order. Cargo of West Indian 
sugar, destination Amsterdam, consignee some Myn- 
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heer over there. But Martin-Roget, or whatever his 
name may be, and no doubt our friend Chauvelin 
too, were to be aboard her, and also Monsieur le Duc 
de Kernogan and his daughter. And the Hollandia 
is to put into Le Croisic for Nantes, whose revolution- 
ary proconsul, that infamous Carrier, is of course 
Chauvelin’s bosom friend.” 

Sir Percy Blakeney finished speaking. Lord Tony 
had listened to him quietly and in silence: now he rose 
and turned resolutely to his friend. There was no 
longer any trace in him of that stunned apathy which 
had been the primary result of the terrible blow. His 
young face was still almost unrecognizable from the 
lines of grief and horror which marred its habitual 
fresh, boyish look. He looked twenty years older 
than he had done a few hours ago, but there was 
also in his whole attitude now the virility of more 
mature manhood, its determination and unswerving 
purpose. 

“And what can I do nowr” he asked simply, know- 
ing that he could trust his friend and leader with what 
he held dearest in all the world. “Without you, 
Blakeney, I am of course impotent and lost. I haven’t 
the head to think. I haven’t sufficient brains to pit 
against those cunning devils. But if you will help 
Meeks 

Then he checked himself abruptly, and the look of 
hopeless despair once more crept into his eyes. 

“Tam mad, Percy,’’ he said with a self-deprecating 
shrug of the shoulders, “gone crazy with grief, I 
suppose, or I shouldn’t talk of asking your help, of 
risking your life in my cause.” 

“Tony, if you talk that rubbish, I shall be forced to 
punch your head,” retorted Blakeney with his light 
laugh. “‘Why man,” he added gaily, “can’t you see 
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that I am aching to have at my old friend Chauvelin 
again.” 

And indeed the zest of adventure, the zest to fight, 
never dormant, was glowing with compelling vigour 
now in those lazy eyes of his which were resting with 
such kindliness upon his stricken friend. ‘Go home, 
Tony!” he added, “go, you rascal, and collect what 
things you want, while I send for Hastings and 
Ffoulkes, and see that four good horses are ready for 
us within the hour. To-night we sleep at Portishead, 
Tony. The Day-Dream is lying off there, ready to 
sail at any hour of the day or night. The Hollandia 
has twenty-four hours’ start of us, alas! and we cannot 
overtake her now: but we'll be in Nantes ere those 
devils can do much mischief: and once in Nantes! ... 
Why, Tony man! think of the glorious escapes we’ve 
had together, you and I! Think of the gay, mad 
rides across the north of France, with half-fainting 
women and swooning children across our saddle- 
bows! Think of the day when we smuggled the 
de Tournais out of Calais harbour, the day we 
snatched Juliette Dérouléde and her Paul out of the 
tumbril and tore across Paris with that howling mob 
at our heels! ‘Think! think, Tony! of all the happiest, 
merriest moments of your life and they will seem dull 
and lifeless beside what is in store for you, when 
with your dear wife’s arms clinging round your neck, 
we'll fly along the quays of Nantes on the road to 
liberty! Ah, Tony lad! were it not for the anxiety 
which I know is gnawing at your heart, I would count 
this, one of the happiest hours of my happy life!” 

He was so full of enthusiasm, so full of vitality, that 
life itself seemed to emanate from him and to com- 
municate itself to the very atmosphere around. Hope 
lit up my lord Tony’s wan face: he believed in his 
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friend as medieval ascetics believed in the saints 
whom they adored. Enthusiasm had crept into his 
veins, dull despair fell away from him like a mantel. 

“God bless you, Percy,” he exclaimed as his firm and 
loyal hand grasped that of the leader whom he revered. 

‘““Nay!’’ retorted Blakeney with sudden gravity. 
“He hath done that already. Pray for His help 
to-day, lad, as you have never prayed before.” 


/ MARGUERITE 


I 


Lorp Tony had gone, and for the space of five 
minutes Sir Percy Blakeney stood in front of the 
hearth staring into the fire. Something lay before 
him, something had to be done now, which represented 
the heavy price that had to be paid for those mad and 
happy adventures, for that reckless daring, aye for 
that selfless supreme sacrifice which was as the very 
breath of life to the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

And in the dancing flames he could see Marguer- 
ite’s blue eyes, her ardent hair, her tender smile all 
pleading with him not to go. She had so much to 
give him—so much happiness, such an infinity of 
love, and he was all that she had in the world! It 
seemed to him as if he could feel her arms around 
him even now, as if he could hear her voice whispering 
appealingly: “Do not go! Am I nothing to you that 
thoughts of others should triumph over my pleading? 
that the need of others should outweigh mine own most 
pressing need? I want you, Percy! aye! even I! 
You have done so much for others—it is my turn 
now.” 
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But even as in a kind of trance those words seemed 
to reach his strained senses, he knew that he must go, 
that he must tear himself away once more from the 
clinging embrace of her dear arms and shut his eyes 
to the tears which anon would fill her own. Destiny 
demanded that he should go. He had chosen his 
path in life himself, at first only in a spirit of wild 
recklessness, a mad tossing of his life into the scales of 
Fate. But now that same destiny which he had 
chosen had become his master: he no longer could 
draw back. What he had done once, twenty times, 
an hundred times, that he must do again, all the while 
that the weak and the defenceless called mutely to 
him from across the seas, all the while that innocent 
women suffered and orphaned children cried. 

And to-day it was his friend, his comrade, who had 
come to him in his distress: the young wife whom he 
idolized was in the most dire peril that could possibly 
threaten any woman: she was at the mercy of a man 
who, driven by the passion of revenge, meant to 
show her no mercy, and the devil alone knew these 
days to what lengths of infamy a man so driven 
would go. 

The minutes sped on. Blakeney’s eyes grew hot 
and wearied from staring intothe fire. Heclosed them 
for a moment and then quietly turned to go. 


II 


All those who knew Marguerite Blakeney these 
days marvelled if she was ever unhappy. Lady 
Ffoulkes, who was her most trusted friend, vowed 
that she was not. She had moments—days—some- 
times weeks of intense anxiety, which amounted to 
acute agony. Whenever she saw her husband start 
on one of those expeditions to France wherein every 
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minute, every hour, he risked his life and more in 
order to snatch yet another threatened victim from 
the awful clutches of those merciless Terrorists, she 
endured soul-torture such as few women could have 
withstood who had not her splendid courage and her 
boundless faith. But against such crushing sorrow 
she had to set off the happiness of those reunions with 
the man whom she loved so passionately—happiness 
which was so great, that it overrode and conquered 
the very memory of past anxieties. 

Marguerite Blakeney suffered terribly at times— 
at others she was overwhelmingly happy—the measure 
of her life was made up of the bitter dregs of sorrow 
and the sparkling wine of joy! No! she was not 
altogether unhappy: and gradually that enthusiasm 
which irradiated from the whole personality of the 
valiant Scarlet Pimpernel, which dominated his every 
action, entered into Marguerite Blakeney’s blood too. 
His vitality was so compelling, those impulses which 
carried him headlong into unknown dangers were so 
generous and were actuated by such pure selflessness, 
that the noble-hearted woman whose very soul was 
wrapped up in the idolized husband, allowed herself 
to ride by his side on the buoyant waves of his 
enthusiasm and of his desires: she smothered every 
expression of anxiety, she swallowed her tears, she 
learned to say the word “Good-bye” and forgot the 
word “Stay!” 


Ii! 


It was half an hour after midday when Percy 
knocked at the door of her boudoir. She had just 
come in from a walk in the meadows round the town 
and along the bank of the river: the rain had over- 
taken her and she had come in very wet, but none 
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the less exhilarated by the movement and the keen, 
damp, salt-laden air which came straight over the 
hills from the Channel. She had taken off her hat 
and her mantle and was laughing gaily with her maid 
who was shaking the wet out of a feather. She looked 
round at her husband when he entered, and with a 
quick gesture ordered the maid out of the room. 

She had learned to read every line on Percy’s face, 
every expression of his lazy, heavy-lidded eyes. She 
saw that he was dressed with more than his usual 
fastidiousness, but in dark clothes and travelling 
mantle. She knew, moreover, by that subtle instinct 
which had become a second nature and which warned 
her whenever he meant to go. 

Nor did he announce his departure to her in so 
many words. As soon as the maid had gone, he 
took his beloved in his arms. 

“They have stolen Tony’s wife from him,” he said 
with that light, quaint laugh of his. “I told you 
that the man Martin-Roget had planned some devilish 
mischief—well! he has succeeded so far, thanks to 
that unspeakable fool the Duc de Kernogan. 

He told her briefly the history of the past few days. 

“Tony did not take my warning seriously enough,” 
he concluded with a sigh; “he ought never to have 
allowed his wife out of his sight.” 

Marguerite had not interrupted him while he spoke. 
At first she just lay in his arms, quiescent and listening, 
nerving herself by a supreme effort not to utter one 
sigh of misery or one word of appeal. Then, as her 
knees shook under her, she sank back into a chair by 
the hearth and he knelt beside her with his arms 
clasped tightly round her shoulders, his cheek pressed 
against hers. He had no need to tell her that duty 
and friendship called, that the call of honour was once 
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again—as it so often has been in the world—louder 
than that of love. 

She understood and she knew, and he, with that 
super-sensitive instinct of his, understood the heroic 
effort which she made. 

“Your love, dear heart,” he whispered, “will draw 
me back safely home as it hath so often done before. 
You believe that, do you not?” 

And she had the supreme courage to murmur: 


“Yes!” 


8 THE ROAD TO PORTISHEAD 


Ir was not until Bath had very obviously been left 
behind that Yvonne de Kernogan—Lady Anthony 
Dewhurst—realized that she had been trapped. 

During the first half-hour of the journey her father 
had lain back against the cushions of the carriage with 
eyes closed, his face pale and wan as if with great 
suffering. Yvonne, her mind a prey to the gravest 
anxiety sat beside him, holding his limp cold hand in 
hers. Once or twice she ventured on a timid question 
as to his health and he invariably murmured a feeble 
assurance that he felt well, only very tired and dis- 
inclined to talk. Anon she suggested—diffdently, 
for she did not mean to disturb him—that the driver 
did not appear to know his way into Bath, he had 
turned into a side road which she felt sure was not the 
right one. Monsieur le Duc then roused himself 
for a moment from his lethargy. He leaned forward 
and gazed out of the window. 

““The man is quite right, Yvonne,” he said quietly 
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“he knows his way. He brought me along this road 
yesterday. He gets into Bath by a slight détour but 
it is pleasanter driving.” 

This reply satisfied her. She'was a stranger in the 
land, and knew little or nothing of the environs of 
Bath. True, last Monday morning after the ceremony 
of her marriage she had driven out to Combwich, 
but dawn was only just breaking then, and she had 
laid for the most part—wearied and happy—in her 
young husband’s arms. She had taken scant note 
of roads and signposts. 

A few minutes later the coach came to a halt and 
Yvonne, looking through the window, saw a man who 
was muffled up to the chin and enveloped in a huge 
travelling cape, mount swiftly up beside the driver. 

“Who is that man?” she queried sharply. 

‘““Some friend of the coachman’s, no doubt,”’ mur- 
mured her father in reply, “to whom he is giving a 
lift as far as Bath.” 

The barouche had moved on again. 

Yvonne could not have told you why, but at her 
father’s last words she had felt a sudden cold grip at her 
heart—the first since she started. It was neither fear 
nor yet suspicion, but a chill seemed to go right through 
her. She gazed anxiously through the window, and 
then looked at her father with eyes that challenged and 
that doubted. But Monsieur le Duc would not meet 
her gaze. He had once more closed his eyes and sat 
quite still, pale and haggard, like a man who 1s suffering 
acutely. 


II 
‘Father, we are going back to Bath, are we not?” 
The query came out trenchant and hard from her 
throat which now felt hoarse and choked. Her whole 
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being was suddenly pervaded by a vast and nameless 
fear. Time had gone on, and there was no sign in the 
distance of the great city. Monsieur de Kernogan 
made no reply, but he opened his eyes and a curious 
glance shot from them at the terror-stricken face of his 
daughter. 

Then she knew—knew that she had been tricked 
and trapped—that her father had played a hideous 
and complicated réle of hypocrisy and duplicity in 
order to take her away from the husband whom she 
idolized. 

Fear and her love for the man of her choice gave her 
initiative and strength. Before Monsieur de Kerno- 
gan could realize what she was doing, before he could 
make a movement to stop her, she had seized the handle 
of the carriage door, wrenched the door open and 
jumped out into the road. She fell on her face in the 
mud, but the next moment she picked herself up again 
and started to ruan—down the road which the carriage 
had just traversed, on and on as fast as she could go. 
She ran on blindly, unreasoningly, impelled by a 
purely physical instinct to escape, not thinking how 
childish, how futile such an attempt was bound to be. 

Already after the first few minutes of this swift career 
over the muddy road, she heard quick, heavy footsteps 
behind her. Her father could not run like that—the 
coachman could not have thus left his horses—but still 
she could hear those footsteps at a run—a quicker run 
than hers—and they were gaining on her—every 
minute, every second. The next, she felt two power- 
ful arms suddenly seizing her by the shoulders. She 
stumbled and would once more have fallen, but for 
those same strong arms which held her close. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she cried, panting. 

But she was held and could no longer move. She 
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looked up into the face of Martin-Roget, who without 
any hesitation or compunction lifted her up as if she 
had been a bale of light goods and carried her back 
towards the coach. She had forgotten the man who 
had been picked up on the road awhile ago, and had 
been sitting beside the coachman since. 

He deposited her in the barouche beside her father, 
then quietly closed the door and once more mounted 
to his seat on the box. The carriage moved on again. 
Monsieur de Kernogan was no longer lethargic, he 
looked down on his daughter’s inert form beside him, 
and not one look of tenderness or compassion softened 
the hard callousness of his face. 

“Any resistance, my child,” he said coldly, “‘will as 
you see be useless as well as undignified. I deplore 
this necessary violence, but I’ should be forced once 
more to requisition Monsieur Martin-Roget’s help if 
you attempted such foolish tricks again. When you 
are a little more calm, we will talk openly together.” 

For the moment she was lying back against the 
cushions of the carriage; her nerves having momen- 
tarily given way before this appalling catastrophe 
which had overtaken her and the hideous outrage to 
which she was being subjected by her own father. She 
was sobbing convulsively. But in the face of his 
abominable callousness, she made a great effort to 
regain her self-control. Her pride, her dignity came 
to the rescue. She had had time in those few seconds 
to realize that she was indeed more helpless than any 
bird in a fowler’s net, and that only absolute calm and 
presence of mind could possibly save her now. 

If indeed there was the slightest hope of salvation. 

She drew herself up and resolutely dried her eyes 
and readjusted her hair and her hood and mantle. 

‘We can talk openly at once, sir,” she said coldly. 
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“Tam ready to hear what explanation you can offer 
for this monstrous outrage.”’ 

‘“T owe you no explanation, my child,” he retorted 
calmly. “Presently when you are restored to your own 
sense of dignity and of self-respect you will remember 
that a lady of the house of Kernogan does not elope in 
the night with a stranger and a heretic like some 
kitchen-wench. Having so far forgotten herself my 
daughter must, alas! take the consequences, which I 
deplore, of her own sins and Jack of honour.” 

‘And no doubt, Father,” she retorted, stung to the 
quick by his insults, “that you too will anon be restored 
to your own sense of self-respect and remember that 
hitherto no gentleman of the house of Kernogan has 
acted the part of a liar and of a hypocrite!” 

“Silence!” he commanded sternly. 

“Yes!” she reiterated wildly, “it was the réle of a 
liar and of a hypocrite that you played from the 
moment when you sat down to pen that letter full of 
protestations of affection and forgiveness, until like a 
veritable Judas you betrayed your own daughter with 
akiss. Shameon you, Father!’’shecried. “Shame!” 

“Enough!” he said, as he seized her wrist so roughly 
that the cry of pain which involuntarily escaped her 
effectually checked the words in her mouth. “You 
are mad, beside yourself, a thoughtless, senseless 
creature whom I shall have to coerce more effectually if 
you do not cease your ravings. Do not force me to 
have recourse once again to Monsieur Martin- 
Roget’s assistance to keep your undignified outbursts 
in check.”’ 

The name of the man whom she had learned to hate 
and fear more than any other human being in the world 
was sufficient to restore to her that measure of self- 
control which had again threatened to leave her. 
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‘Enough indeed,”’ she said more calmly; “‘the brain 
that could devise and carry out such infamy in cold 
blood is not like to be influenced by a defenceless 
woman’s tears. Will you at least tell me whither you 
are taking me?”’ 

‘‘We go to a place on the coast now,” he replied 
coldly, “the outlandish name of which has escaped me. 
There we embark for Holland, from whence we shall 
join their Royal Highnesses at Coblentz. It is at 
Coblentz that your marriage with Monsieur Martin- 
Roget will take place, and...” 

“Stay, Father,” she broke in, speaking quite as 
calmly as he did, “‘ere you go any further. Under- 
stand me clearly, for I mean every word that Isay. In 
the sight of God—if not in that of the laws of France— 
I am the wife of Lord Anthony Dewhurst. By every- 
thing that I hold most sacred and most dear I swear to 
you that I will never become Martin-Roget’s wife. I 
would die first,’”’ she added with burning but resolutely 
suppressed passion. 

‘““Pshaw, my child,” he said quietly, “many a time 
since the world began have women registered such 
solemn and sacred vows, only to break them when force 
of circumstance and their own good sense made them 
ashamed of their own folly.” 

‘How little you know me, Father,’”’ was all that she 
said in reply. 


III 


Indeed, Yvonne de Kernogan—Yvonne Dewhurst 
as she was now in sight of God and men—had far too 
much innate dignity and self-respect to continue this 
discussion, seeing that in any case she was physically 
the weaker, and that she was absolutely helpless and 
defenceless in the hands of two men, one of whom— 
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her own father—who should have been her protector, 
was leagued with her bitterest enemy against her. 

That Martin-Roget was her enemy—aye and her 
father’s too—she had absolutely no doubt. Some 
obscure yet keen instinct was working in her heart, 
urging her to mistrust him even more wholly than she 
had done before. Just now, when he laid ruthless 
hands on her and carried her, inert and half-swooning, 
back into the coach, and she lay with closed eyes, her 
very soul in revolt against this contact with him, against 
the feel of his arms around her, a vague memory sur- 
charged with horror and with dread stirred within her 
brain: and over the vista of the past few years she 
looked back upon an evening in the autumn—a rough 
night with the wind from the Atlantic blowing across 
the lowlands of Poitou and soughing in the willow 
trees that bordered the Loire—she seemed to hear the 
tumultuous cries of enraged human creatures dominat- 
ing the sound of the gale, she felt the crowd of evil- 
intentioned men around the closed carriage wherein 
she sat, calm and unafraid. Darkness then was all 
around her. She could not see. She could only hear 
and feel. And she heard the carriage door being 
wrenched open, and she felt the cold breath of the 
wind upon her cheek, and also the hot breath of a man 
in a passion of fury and of hate. 

She had seen nothing then, and mercifully semi- 
unconsciousness had dulled her aching senses, but even 
now her soul shrunk with horror at the vague remem- 
brance of that ghostlike form—the spirit of hate and of 
revenge—of its rough arms encircling her shoulders, 
its fingers under her chin—and then that awful, loath- 
some, contaminating kiss which she thought then 
would have smirched her for ever. It had taken all 
the pure, sweet kisses of a brave and loyal man whom 
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she loved and revered, to make her forget that hideous, 
indelible stain: and in the arms of her dear milor’ she 
had forgotten that one terrible moment, when she had 
felt that the embrace of death must be more endurable 
than that of this unknown and hated man. 

It was the memory of that awful night which had 
come back to her as in a flash while she lay passive and 
broken in Martin-Roget’s arms. Of course for the 
moment she had no thought of connecting the rich 
banker from Brest, the enthusiastic royalist and 
émigré, with one of those turbulent, uneducated 
peasant lads who had attacked her carriage that night: 
all that she was conscious of was that she was outraged 
by his presence, just as she had been outraged then, 
and that the contact of his hands, of his arms, was 
absolutely unendurable. | 

To fight against the physical power which held her a 
helpless prisoner in the hands of the enemy was sheer 
impossibility. She knew that, and was too proud to 
make feeble and futile efforts which could only end in 
defeat and further humiliation. She felt hideously 
wretched and lonely—thoughts of her husband, who 
at this hour was still serenely unconscious of the 
terrible catastrophe which had befallen him, brought 
tears of acute misery to her eyes. What would he do 
when—to-morrow, perhaps—he realized that his bride 
had been stolen from him, that he had been fooled and 
duped as she had been too. What could he do when 
he knew? 

She tried to solace her own soul-agony by thinking 
of his influential friends who, of course, would help 
him as soon as they knew. There was that mysterious 
and potent friend of whom he spoke so little, who 
already had warned him of coming danger and urged 
on the secret marriage which should have proved a 
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protection. There was Sir Percy Blakeney, of whom 
he spoke much, who was enormously rich, independent, 
the most intimate friend of the Regent himself. There 
was... 

But what was the use of clinging even for one instant 
to those feeble cords of Hope’s broken lyre. By the 
time her dear lord knew that she was gone, she would 
be on the high seas, far out of his reach. 

And she had not even the solace of tears—heart- 
broken sobs rose in her throat, but she resolutely kept 
them back. Her father’s cold, impassive face, the 
callous glitter in his eyes told her that every tear would 
be in vain, her most earnest appeal an object for his 
sneers. 


IV 


As to how long the journey in the coach lasted after 
that Yvonne Dewhurst could not have said. It may 
have been a few hours, it may have been a cycle of 
years. She had been young—a happy bride, a dutiful 
daughter—when she left Combwich Hall. She was 
an old woman now, a supremely unhappy one, parted 
from the man she loved without hope of ever seeing 
him again in life, and feeling nothing but hatred and 
contempt for the father who had planned such infamy 
against her. 

She offered no resistance whatever to any of her 
father’s commands. After the first outburst of revolt 
and indignation she had not even spoken to him. 

There was a halt somewhere on the way, when in the 
low-raftered room of a posting-inn, she had to sit at 
table with the two men who had compassed her misery. 
She was thirsty, feverish and weak: she drank some 
milk in silence. She felt ill physically as well as 
mentally, and the constant effort not to break down 
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had helped to shatter her nerves. As she had stepped 
out of the barouche without a word, so she stepped into 
it again when it stood outside, ready with a fresh relay 
of horses to take her farther, still farther, away from 
the cosy little nest where even now her young husband 
was waiting longingly for her return. The people of 
the inn—a kindly-looking woman, a portly middle- 
aged man, one or two young ostlers and serving-maids 
were standing about in the yard when her father led 
her to the coach. For a moment the wild idea rushed 
to her mind to run to these people and demand their 
protection, to proclaim at the top of her voice the 
infamous act which was dragging her away from her 
husband and her home, and lead her a helpless prisoner 
to a fate that was infinitely worse than death. She 
even ran to the woman who looked so benevolent and 
so kind, she placed her small quivering hand on the 
other’s rough toil-worn one and in hurried, appealing 
words begged for her help and the shelter of a home 
till she could communicate with her husband. 

The woman listened with a look of kindly pity upon 
her homely face, she patted the small, trembling hand 
and stroked it gently, tears of compassion gathered in 
her eyes: 

“Yes, yes, my dear,”’ she said soothingly, speaking as 
she would to a sick woman or to a child, “I quite 
understand. I wouldna’ fret if I was you. I would 
jess go quietly with your pore father: ’e knows what's 
best for you, that ’e do. You come ’long wi’ me,” 
she added as she drew Yvonne’s hand through her 
arm, “‘I’ll see ye’re comfortable in the coach.”’ 

Yvonne, bewildered, could not at first understand 
either the woman’s sympathy or her obvious indiffer- 
ence to the pitiable tale, until—-Oh! the shame of it!— 
she saw the two young serving-maids looking on her 
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with equal pity expressed in their round eyes, and heard 
one of them whispering to the other: 

‘Pore lady! so zad ain’t it? I’m that zorry for the 
pore father!” 

And the girl with a significant gesture indicated her 
own forehead and glanced knowingly at her companion. 
Yvonne felt a hot flush rise to the very roots of her 
hair. So her father and Martin-Roget had thought of 
everything, and had taken every precaution to cut the 
ground from under her feet. Wherever a halt was 
necessary, wherever the party might come in contact 
with the curious or the indifferent, it would be given 
out that the poor young lady was crazed, that she 
talked wildly, and had to be kept under restraint. 

Yvonne as she turned away from that last faint 
glimmer of hope, encountered Martin-Roget’s glance 
of triumph and saw the sneer which curled his full 
lips. Her father came up to her just then and took 
her over from the kindly hostess, with the ostentatious 
manner of one who has charge of a sick person, and 
must take every precaution for her welfare. 

‘Another loss of dignity, my child,” he said to her in 
French, so that none but Martin-Roget could catch 
what he said. “I guessed that you would commit 
some indiscretion, you see, so Monsieur Martin- 
Roget and myself warned all the people at the inn the 
moment we arrived. We told them that I was travel- 
ling with a sick daughter who had become crazed 
through the death of her lover, and believed herself-— 
like most crazed persons do—to be persecuted and 
oppressed. You have seen the result. They pitied 
you. Even the serving-maids smiled. It would have 
been wiser to remain silent.” 

Whereupon he handed her into the barouche with 
Joving care, a crowd of sympathetic onlookers gazing 
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with obvious compassion on the poor crazed lady and 
her sorely tried father. 
After this episode Yvonne gave up the struggle. 
No one but God could help her, if He chose to 


perform a miracle. 


Vv 


The rest of the journey was accomplished in silence. 
Yvonne gazed, unseeing, through the carriage window 
as the barouche rattled on the cobble-stones of the 
streets of Bristol. She marvelled at the number of 
people who went gaily by along the streets, unheeding, 
unknowing that the greatest depths of misery to which 
any human being could sink had been probed by the 
unfortunate young girl. who wide-eyed, mute and 
broken-hearted gazed out upon the busy world without. 

Portishead was reached just when the grey light of 
day turned to a gloomy twilight. Yvonne unresisting, 
insentient, went whither she was bidden to go. Better 
that, than to feel Martin-Roget’s coercive grip on her 
arm, or to hear her father’s curt words of command. 

She walked along the pier and anon stepped into a 
boat, hardly knowing what she was doing: the twilight 
was welcome to her, for it hid much from her view and 
her eyes—hot with unshed tears—ached for the restful 
gloom. She realized that the boat was being rowed 
along for some little way down the stream, that Fréd- 
érick, who had come she knew not how or whence, 
was in the boat too with some luggage which she 
recognized as being familiar: that another woman was 
there whom she did not know, but who appeared to 
look after her comforts, wrapped a shawl closer round 
her knees and drew the hood of her mantle closer 
round her neck. But it was all like an ugly dream: 
the voices of her father and of Martin-Roget, who were 
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talking in monosyllables, the sound of the oars as they 
struck the water, or creaked in their rowlocks, came 
to her as from an ever-receding distance. 

A couple of hours later she came back to complete 
consciousness. She was in a narrow place, which at 
first appeared to her like a cupboard: the atmosphere 
was both cold and stuffy and reeked of tar and of oil. 
She was lying on a hard bed with her mantle and a shawl 
wrapped round her. It was very dark save where the 
feeble glimmer of a lamp threw a circle of light around. 
Above her head there was a constant and heavy tramp- 
ing of feet, and the sound of incessant and varied 
creakings and groanings of wood, cordage and metal 
filled the night air with their weird and dismal sounds. 
A slow feeling of movement coupled with a gentle 
oscillation confirmed the unfortunate girl’s first waking 
impression that she was on board a ship. How she 
had got there she did not know. She must ultimately 
have fainted in the small boat and been carried aboard. 
She raised herself slightly on her elbow and peered 
round her into the dark corners of the cabin: opposite 
to her upon a bench, also wrapped up in shawl and 
mantle, lay the woman who had been in attendance on 
her in the boat. 

The woman’s heavy breathing indicated that she 
was fast asleep. 

Loneliness! Misery! Desolation encompassed 
the happy bride of yesterday. With a moan of 
exquisite soul-agony she fell back against the hard 
cushions, and for the first time this day a convulsive 
flow of tears eased the super-acuteness of her misery. 
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9 THE COAST OF FRANCE 


I 


Tue whole of that wretched mournful day Yvonne 
Dewhurst spent upon the deck of the ship which was 
bearing her away every hour, every minute, farther 
and still farther from home and happiness. She 
seldom spoke: she ate and drank when food was 
brought to her: she was conscious neither of cold nor 
of wet, of well-being or ill. She sat upon a pile of 
cordages in the stern of the ship leaning against the 
taffrail and in imagination seeing the coast of England 
fade into illimitable space. 

Part of the time it rained, and then she sat huddled 
up in the shawls and tarpaulins which the woman 
placed about her: then, when the sun came out, 
she still sat huddled up, closing her eyes against the 

lare. 

: When daylight faded into dusk, and then twilight 
into night she gazed into nothingness as she had gazed 
on water and sky before, thinking, thinking, thinking! 
This could not be the end—it could not. So much 
happiness, such pure love, such perfect companionship 
as she had had with the young husband whom she 
idolized could not all be wrenched from her like that, 
without previous foreboding and without some warn- 
ing from Fate. This miserable, sordid, wretched 
journey to an unknown land could not be the epilogue 
to the exquisite romance which had suddenly changed 
the dreary monotony of her life into one long, glowing 
dream of joy and of happiness! This could not be 
the end! 

And gazing into the immensity of the far horizon she 
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thought and thought and racked her memory for every 
word, every look which she had had from her dear 
milor’, And upon the grey background of sea and 
sky she seemed to perceive the vague and dim outline 
of that mysterious friend—the man who knew every- 
thing—who foresaw everything, even and above all 
the dangers that threatened those whom he loved. 
He had foreseen this awful danger too! Oh! if only 
milor’ and she herself had realized its full extent! But 
now surely! surely! he would help, he would know 
what todo. Milor’ was wont to speak of him as being 
omniscient and having marvellous powers. 

Once or twice during the day Monsieur le Duc de 
Kernogan came to sit beside his daughter and tried 
to speak a few words of comfort and of sympathy. 
Of a truth—here on the open sea—far both from home 
and kindred and from the new friends he had found in 
hospitable England—his heart smote him for all the 
wrong he had done to his only child. He dared not 
think of the gentle and patient wife who lay at rest in 
the churchyard of Kernogan, for he feared that with 
his thoughts he would conjure up her pale, avenging 
ghost who would demand an account of what he had 
done with her child. 

Cold and exposure—the discomfort of the long sea- 
journey in this rough, trading ship had somewhat 
damped Monsieur de Kernogan’s pride and obstinacy: 
his loyalty to the cause of his King had paled before the 
demands of a father’s duty towards his helpless 
daughter. 


II 

It was close on six o’clock and the night, after the 

turbulent and capricious alternations of rain and sun- 

shine, promised to be beautifully clear, though very 
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cold. The pale crescent of the moon had just emerged 
from behind the thick veil of cloud and mist which still 
hung threateningly upon the horizon: a fitful sheen of 
silver danced upon the waves. 

Monsieur le Duc stood beside his daughter. He 
had inquired after her health and well-being and 
received her monosyllabic reply with an impatient sigh. 
Monsieur Martin-Roget was pacing up and down the 
deck with restless and vigorous strides: he had just 
gone by and made a loud and cheery comment on the 
weather and the beauty of the night. 

Could Yvonne Dewhurst have seen her father’s face 
now, or had she cared to study it, she would have per- 
ceived that he was gazing out to sea in the direction to 
which the schooner was heading with an intent look 
of puzzlement, and that there was a deep furrow 
between his brows. Half an hour went by and he 
still stood there, silent and absorbed: then suddenly a 
curious exclamation escaped his lips: he stooped and 
seized his daughter by the wrist. 

“Yvonne!” he said excitedly, “tell me! am I 
dreaming, or am I crazed?” 

‘“What is it?’ she asked coldly. 

“Out there! Look! Just tell me what you see?” 

He appeared so excited and his pressure on her wrist 
was so insistent that she dragged herself to her feet 
and looked out to sea in the direction to which he was 
pointing. 

‘Tell me what you see,” he reiterated with ever- 
growing excitement, and she felt that the hand which 
held her wrist trembled violently. 

‘The light from a lighthouse, | think,” she said. 

‘And besides that?” 

‘Another light—a much smaller one—considerably 
higher up. It must be perched up on some cliffs.” 
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“Anything else?’ 

“Yes. There are lights dotted about here and 
there. Some village on the coast.” 

“On the coast?” he murmured hoarsely, “and we are 
heading towards it.”’ 

‘So it appears,”’ she said indifferently. What cared 
she to what shore she was being taken: every land save 
England was exile to her now. 

Just at this moment Monsieur Martin-Roget in his 
restless wanderings once more passed by. 

“Monsieur Martin-Roget!”’ called the Duc. 

And vaguely Yvonne wondered why his voice 
trembled so. 

“At your service, Monsieur le Duc,” replied the 
other as he came to a halt, and then stood with legs 
wide apart firmly planted upon the deck, his hands 
buried in the pockets of his heavy mantle, his head 
thrown back, as if defiantly, his whole attitude that of 
a master condescending to talk with slaves. 

‘““What are those lights over there, ahead of us?” 
asked Monsieur le Duc quietly. 

“The lighthouse of Le Croisic, Monsieur le Duc,” 
replied Martin-Roget dryly, ‘‘and of the guard-house 
above and the harbour below. All at your service,” 
he added, with a sneer. 

“Monsieur...” exclaimed the Duc. 

“Eh? what?” queried the other blandly. 

‘“What does this mean?”’ 

In the vague, dim light of the moon Yvonne could 
just distinguish the two men as they stood confronting 
one another. Martin-Roget, tall, massive, with arms 
now folded across his breast, shrugging his broad 
shoulders at the Duc’s impassioned query—and her 
father who suddenly appeared to have shrunk within 
himself, who raised one trembling hand to his fore- 
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head and with the other sought with pathetic entreaty 
the support of his daughter’s arm. 

‘What does this mean?” he murmured again. 

“Only,” replied Martin-Roget with a laugh, ‘‘that 
we are close to the coast of France and that with this 
unpleasant but useful north-westerly wind we shall 
be in Nantes two hours before midnight.” 

“In Nantes?’ queried the Duc vaguely, not under- 
standing, speaking tonelessly like a somnambulist or a 
man in a trance. He was leaning heavily now on his 
daughter’s arm, and she with that motherly instinct 
which 1s ever present in a good woman’s heart even 
in the presence of her most cruel enemy, drew him 
tenderly towards her, gave him the support he needed, 
not quite understanding herself yet what it was that 
had befallen them both. 

““Yes, in Nantes, Monsieur le Duc,”’ reiterated 
Martin-Roget with a sneer. 

“But ’twas to Holland we were going.”’ 

‘“*To Nantes, Monsieur le Duc,” retorted the other 
with a ringing note of triumph in his voice, “to Nantes, 
from which you fled like a coward when you realized 
that the vengeance of an outraged people had at last 
overtaken you and your kind.” 

“TI do not understand,’”’ stammered the Duc, and 
mechanically now—instinctively—father and daughter 
clung to one another as if each was striving to protect 
the other from the raving fury of this madman. Never 
for a moment did they believe that he was sane. 
Excitement, they thought, had turned his brain: he 
was acting and speaking like one possessed. 

“I dare say it would take far longer than the next 
four hours while we glide gently along the Loire, to 
make such as you understand that your arrogance and 
your pride are destined to be humbled at last and that 
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you are now in the power of those men who awhile 
ago you did not deem worthy to lick your boots. I 
dare say,”’ he continued calmly, “you think that I am 
crazed. Well! perhaps I am, but sane enough any- 
how, Monsieur le Duc, to enjoy the full flavour of 
revenge.” 

“Revenge? ... what have we done?... what has 
my daughter done?...” stammered the Duc inco- 
herently. “You swore you loved her... desired to 
make her your wife.... Iconsented...she...” 

Martin-Roget’s harsh laugh broke in on his vague 
murmurings. 

‘And like an arrogant fool you fell into the trap,” 
he said with calm irony, “and you were too blind to 
see in Martin-Roget, suitor for your daughter’s 
hand, Pierre Adet, the son of the victim of your 
execrable tyranny, the innocent man murdered at your 
bidding.” 

“Pierre Adet.... I don’t understand.” 

“Tis but little meseems that you do understand, 
Monsieur le Duc,”’ sneered the other. ‘But turn your 
memory back, I pray you, to the night four years ago 
when a few hot-headed peasant lads planned to give 
you a fright in your castle of Kernogan... the plan 
failed and Pierre Adet, the leader of that unfortunate 
band, managed to fly the country, whilst you, like a 
crazed and blind tyrant, administered punishment right 
and left for the fright which you had had. Just think 
of it! those boors! those louts! the swinish herd of 
human cattle had dared to raise a cry of revolt against 
you! To death with them all! to death! Where is 
Pierre Adet, the leader of those hogs? to him an exem- 
plary punishment must be meted! a deterrent against 
any other attempt at revolt. Well, Monsieur le Duc, 
do you remember what happened then? Pierre Adet, 
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severely injured in the mélée, had managed to crawl 
away into safety. While he lay betwixt life and 
death, first in the presbytery of Vertou, then in various 
ditches on his way to Paris, he knew nothing of what 
happened at Nantes. When he returned to conscious- 
ness and to active life he heard that his father, Jean 
Adet the miller, who was innocent of any share in the 
revolt, had been hanged by order of Monsieur le Duc 
de Kernogan.” 

He paused awhile and a curious laugh—half-con- 
vulsive and not unmixed with sobs—shook his broad 
shoulders. Neither the Duc nor Yvonne made any 
comment on what they heard: the Duc felt like a 
fly caught in a death-dealing web. He was dazed 
with the horror of his position, dazed above all with 
the rush of bitter remorse which had surged up in his 
heart and mind, when he realized that it was his own 
folly, his obstinacy—aye! and his heartlessness which 
had brought this awful fate upon his daughter. And 
Yvonne felt that whatever she might endure of misery 
and hopelessness was nothing in comparison with what 
her father must feel with the addition of bitter self- 
reproach. 

‘Are you beginning to understand the position 
better now, Monsieur le Duc?” queried Martin-Roget 
after awhile. 

The Duc sank back nerveless upon the pile of 
cordages close by. Yvonne was leaning with her back 
against the taffrail, her two arms outstretched, the 
north-west wind blowing her soft brown hair about 
her face whilst her eyes sought through the gloom to 
read the lines of cruelty and hatred which must be 
distorting Martin-Roget’s face now. 

“And,” she said quietly after awhile, “you have 
waited all these years, Monsieur, nursing thoughts of 
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revenge and of hate against us. Ah! believe me,”’ she 
added earnestly, “though God knows my heart is full 
of misery at this moment, and though I know that at 
your bidding death will so soon claim me and my 
father as his own, yet would I not change my wretched- 
ness for yours.” 

‘And I, Citizeness,” he said roughly, addressing her 
for the first time in the manner prescribed by the 
revolutionary government, ‘“‘would not change places 
with any king or other tyrant on earth. Yes,” he 
added as he came a step or two closer to her, “I have 
waited all these years. For four years I have thought 
and striven and planned, planned to be even with your 
father and with you one day. You had fled the coun- 
try—like cowards, bah!—ready to lend your arms to 
the foreigner against your own country in order to 
re-establish a tyrant upon the throne whom the whole 
of the people of France loathed and detested. You had 
fled, but soon I learned whither you had gone. Then 
I set to work to gain access to you.... I learned 
English.... I too went to England... under an 
assumed name... with the necessary introductions so 
as to gain a footing in the circles in which you moved. 
I won your father’s condescension—almost his friend- 
ship!... The rich banker from Brest should be 
fleeced in order to provide funds for the armies that 
were to devastate France—and the rich banker of 
Brest refused to be fleeced unless he was lured by the 
promise of Mademoiselle de Kernogan’s hand in 
marriage.” 

‘You need not, Monsieur,”’ rejoined Yvonne coldly, 
while Martin-Roget paused in order to draw breath, 
“you need not, believe me, take the trouble to recount 
all the machinations which you carried through in order 
to gain your ends. Enough that my father was so 
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foolish as to trust you, and that we are now completely 
in your power, but...” 

‘There is no ‘but,’ ’’ he broke in gruffly, “‘you are in 
my power and will be made to learn the law of the 
talion which demands an eye for an eye, a life for a 
life: that 1s the law which the people are applying to 
that herd of aristos who were arrogant tyrants once 
and are shrinking, cowering slaves now. Oh! you 
were very proud that night, Mademoiselle Yvonne de 
Kernogan, when a few peasant lads told you some 
home truths while you sat disdainful and callous in your 
carriage, but there is one fact that you can never efface 
from your memory, strive how you may, and that is 
that for a few minutes I held you in my arms and that 
I kissed you, my fine lady, aye! kissed you like I would 
any pert kitchen-wench, even I, Pierre Adet, the 
miller’s son.”’ 

He drew nearer and nearer to her as he spoke; she, 
leaning against the taffrail, could not retreat any farther 
from him. He laughed. 

“Tf you fall over into the water, I shall not complain,”’ 
he said, “it will save our proconsul the trouble, and the 
guillotine some work. But you need not fear. I am 
not trying to kiss you again. You are nothing to me, 
you and your father, less than nothing. Your death 
in misery and wretchedness 1s all I want, whether you 
find a dishonoured grave in the Loire or by suicide I 
care less than nothing. But let me tell you this,’ he 
added, and his voice came now like a hissing sound 
through his set teeth, ‘‘that there is no intention on my 
part to make glorious martyrs of you both. I dare 
say you have heard some pretty stories over in England 
of aristos climbing the steps of the guillotine with an 
ecstatic look of martyrdom upon their face: and tales 
of the tumbrils of Paris laden with men and women 
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going to their death and shouting ‘‘God save the King” 
all the way. That is not the sort of paltry revenge 
which would satisfy me. My father was hanged by 
yours as a malefactor—hanged, I say, like a common 
thief! he, a man who had never wronged a single soul 
in the whole course of his life, who had been an example 
of fine living, of hard work, of noble courage through 
many adversities. My mother was left a widow—not 
the honoured widow of an honourable man—but a 
pariah, the relict of a malefactor who had died of the 
hangman’s rope—my sister was left an orphan—dis- 
honoured—without hope of gaining the love of a 
respectable man. All that I and my family owe to 
ci-devant Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan, and there- 
fore I tell you, that both he and his daughter shall not 
die like martyrs but like malefactors too—shamed— 
dishonoured—loathed and execrated even by their 
own kindred! Take note of that, Monsieur le Duc 
de Kernogan! You have sown shame, shame shall 
you reap! and the name of which you are so proud will 
be dragged in the mire until it has become a by-word 
in the land for all that is despicable and base.”’ 
Perhaps at no time of his life had Martin-Roget, 
erstwhile Pierre Adet, spoken with such an intensity 
of passion, even though he was at all times turbulent 
and a ready prey to his own emotions. But all that 
he had kept hidden in the inmost recesses of his heart, 
ever since as a young stripling he had chafed at the 
social conditions of his country, now welled forth in 
that wild harangue. For the first time in his life he 
felt that he was really master of those who had once 
despised and oppressed him. He held them and was 
the arbiter of their fate. The sense of possession and 
of power had gone to his head like wine: he was 
intoxicated with his own feeling of triumphant revenge, 
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and this impassioned rhetoric flowed from his mouth 
like the insentient babble of a drunken man. 

The Duc de Kernogan, sitting on the coil of 
cordages with his elbows on his knees and his head 
buried in his hands, had no thought of breaking in on 
the other man’s ravings. The bitterness of remorse 
paralysed his thinking faculties. Martin-Roget’s 
savage words struck upon his senses like blows from 
asledge-hammer. He knew that nothing but his own 
folly was the cause of Yvonne’s and his own misfortune. 
Yvonne had been safe from all evil fortune under the 
protection of her fine young English husband; he—the 
father who should have been her chief protector—had 
dragged her by brute force away from that husband’s 
care and had landed her...where?... A shudder 
like acute ague went through the unfortunate man’s 
whole body as he thought of the future. 

Nor did Yvonne Dewhurst attempt to make reply 
to her enemy’s delirious talk. She would not give 
him even the paltry satisfaction of feeling that he had 
stung her into a retort. She did not fear him—she 
hated him too much for that—but like her father she 
had no illusions as to his power over them both. 
While he stormed and raved she kept her eyes steadily 
fixed upon him. She could only just barely distin- 
guish him in the gloom, and he no doubt failed to see 
the expression of lofty indifference wherewith she 
contrived to regard him: but he fe/t her contempt, and 
but for the presence of the sailors on the deck he 
probably would have struck her. 

As it was when, from sheer lack of breath, he had to 
pause, he gave one last look of hate on the huddled 
figure of the Duc, and the proud, upstanding one of 
Yvonne, then with a laugh which sounded like that 
of a fiend—so cruel, so callous was it, he turned on his 
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heel, and as he strode away towards the bow his tall 
figure was soon absorbed in the surrounding gloom. 


III 


The Duc de Kernogan and his daughter saw little or 
nothing of Martin-Roget after that. For awhile 
longer they caught sight of him from time to time as 
he walked up and down the deck with ceaseless rest- 
lessness and in the company of another man, who was 
much shorter and slimmer than himself and whom 
they had not noticed hitherto. Martin-Roget talked 
most of the time in a loud and excited voice, the other 
appearing to listen to him with a certain air of defer- 
ence. Whether the conversation between these two 
was actually intended for the ears of the two unfortun- 
ates, or whether it was merely chance which brought 
certain phrases to their ears when the two men passed 
closely by, it were impossible to say. Certain it is that 
from such chance phrases they gathered that the barque 
would not put into Nantes, as the navigation of the 
Loire was suspended for the nonce by order of Pro- 
consul Carrier. He had need of the river for his 
awesome and nefarious deeds. Yvonne’s ears were 
regaled with tales—told with loud ostentation—of the 
terrible noyades, the wholesale drowning of men, 
women and children, malefactors and traitors, so as to 
ease the burden of the guillotine. 

After three bells it got so bitterly cold that Yvonne, 
fearing that her father would become seriously ill, sug- 
gested their going down to their stuffy cabins together. 
After all, even the foul and shut-up atmosphere of these 
close, airless cupboards was preferable to the propin- 
quity of those two human fiends up on deck and the 
tales of horror and brutality which they loved to tell. 

And for two hours after that, father and daughter sat 
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in the narrow cell-like place, locked in each other’s 
arms. She had everything to forgive, and he every- 
thing to atone for: but Yvonne suffered so acutely, her 
misery was so great that she found it in her heart to 
pity the father whose misery must have been even 
greater than hers. The supreme solace of bestowing 
love and forgiveness and of easing the racking 
paroxysms of remorse which brought the unfor- 
tunate man to the verge of dementia, warmed her 
heart towards him and brought surcease to her own 
sorrow. 
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THE TIGER’S LAIR 


NanTEs is in the grip of the tiger. 

Representative Carrier—with powers as of a pro- 
consul—has been sent down to stamp out the lingering 
remnants of the counter-revolution. La Vendée is 
temporarily subdued; the army of the royalists driven 
back across the Loire; but traitors still abound—this 
the National Convention in Paris hath decreed—there 
are traitors everywhere. They were not a// massacred 
at Cholet and Savenay. Disbanded, yes! but not 
exterminated, and wolves must not be allowed to run 
loose, lest they band again, and try to devour the 
flocks. 

Therefore extermination is the order of the day. 
Every traitor or would-be traitor—every son and 
daughter and father and mother of traitors must be 
destroyed ere they do more mischief. And Carrier— 
Carrier the coward who turned tail and bolted at 
Cholet—is sent to Nantes to carry on the work of 
destruction. Wolves and wolflings all! Let none 
survive. Give them fair trial, of course. As traitors 
they have deserved death—have they not taken up 
arms against the Republic and against the Will and 
the Reign of the People? But let a court of justice sit 
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in Nantes town; let the whole nation know how traitors 
are dealt with: let the nation see that her rulers are 
both wise and just. Let wolves and wolflings be 
brought up for trial, and set up the guillotine on Place 
du Bouffay with four executioners appointed to do her 
work. There would be too much work for two, or 
even three. Let there be four—and let the work of 
extermination be complete. 

And Carrier—with powers as of a proconsul— 
arrives in Nantes town and sets to work to organize his 
household. Civil and military—with pomp and cir- 
cumstance—for the son of a small farmer, destined 
originally for the Church and for obscurity is now 
virtual autocrat in one of the great cities of France. 
He has power of life and death over thousands of 
citizens—under the direction of justice, of course! 
So now he has citizens of the bedchamber, and citizens 
of the household, he has a guard of honour and a 
company of citizens of the guard. And above all he 
has a crowd of spies around him—servants of the 
Committee of Public Safety so they are called—they 
style themselves “La Compagnie Marat” in honour of 
the great patriot who was foully murdered by a female 
wolfling. 

So La Compagnie Marat is formed—they wear red 
bonnets on their heads—no stockings on their feet— 
short breeches to display their bare shins: their captain, 
Fleury, has access at all times to the person of the pro- 
consul, to make report on the raids which his company 
effect at all hours of the day or night. Their powers 
are supreme too. In and out of houses—however 
private—up and down the streets—through shops, 
taverns and warehouses, along the quays and the yards 
—everywhere they go. Everywhere they have the. 
right to go! to ferret and to spy, to listen, to search, 
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to interrogate—the red-capped Company is paid for 
what it can find. Piece-work, what? Work for the 
guillotine! 

And they it 1s who keep the guillotine busy. Too 
busy in fact. And the court of justice sitting in the 
Hétel du Département is overworked too. Carrier 
gets impatient. Why waste the time of patriots by so 
much paraphernalia of justice? Wolves and wolflings 
can be exterminated so much more quickly, more 
easily than that. It only needs a stroke of genius, 
one stroke, and Carrier has it. 

He invents the Noyades! 

The Drownages we may call them! 

They are so simple! An old flat-bottomed barge. 
The work of two or three ship’s carpenters! Port- 
holes below the water-line and made to open at a given 
moment. All so very, very simple. Then a journey 
downstream as far as Belle Isle of La Maréchale, and 
“sentence of deportation’ executed without any 
trouble on a whole crowd of traitors—‘‘vertical 
deportation”’ Carrier calls it facetiously and is mightily 
proud of his invention and of his witticism too. 

The first attempt was highly successful. Ninety 
priests, and not one escaped. Think of the work it 
would have entailed on the guillotine—and on the 
friends of Carrier who sit in justice in the Hdétel du 
Département! Ninety heads! Bah! That old flat- 
bottomed barge is the most wonderful labour-saving 
machine. 

After that the ‘“Drownages’’ become the order of the 
day. The red-capped Company recruits victims for 
the hecatomb, and over Nantes Town there hangs a 
pall of unspeakable horror. The prisons are not vast 
enough to hold all the victims, so the huge exrrepéz, 
the bonded warehouse on the quay, is converted: 
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instead of chests of coffee it is now encumbered with 
human freight: into it pell-mell are thrown all those 
who are destined to assuage Carrier’s passion for 
killing: ten thousand of them: men, women, and young 
children, counter-revolutionists, innocent tradesmen, 
thieves, aristocrats, criminals and women of evil fame 
——they are herded together like cattle, without straw 
whereon to lie, without water, without fire, with barely 
food enough to keep up the last attenuated thread of a 
miserable existence. 

And when the warehouse gets over full, to the Loire 
with them!—a hundred or two atatime! Pestilence, 
dysentery decimates their numbers. Under pretence 
of hygienic requirements two hundred are flung into 
the river on the 14th day of December. Two hundred 
—many of them women—crowds of children and a 
batch of parish priests. 

Some there are among Carrier’s colleagues—those 
up in Paris—who protest! Such wholesale butchery 
will not redound to the credit of any revolutionary 
government—it even savours of treachery—it 1s un- 
patriotic! There are the emissaries of the National 
Convention, deputed from Paris to supervise and 
control—they protest as much as they dare—but such 
men are swept off their feet by the torrent of Carrier’s 
gluttony for blood. Carrier’s mission is to “purge the 
political body of every evil that infests it.’’ Vague 
and yet precise! He reckons that he has full powers 
and thinks he can flaunt those powers in the face of 
those sent to control him. He does it too for three 
whole months ere he in his turn meets his doom. But 
for the moment he is omnipotent. He has to make 
report every week to the Committee of Public Safety, 
and he sends brief, garbled versions of his doings. 
“He is pacifying La Vendée! he is stamping out the 
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remnants of the rebellion! he is purging the political 
body of every evil that infests it.’”” Anon he succeeds 
in getting the emissaries of the National Convention 
recalled. He is impatient of control. ‘They are 
weak, pusillanimous, unpatriotic! He must have 
freedom to act for the best.” 

After that he remains virtual dictator, with none but 
obsequious, terrified myrmidons around him: these are 
too weak to oppose him in any way. And the munici- 
pality dare not protest either—nor the district council 
—nor the departmental. They are merely sheep who 
watch others of their flock being sent to the slaughter. 
After that from within his lair the man tiger decides 
that it is a pity to waste good barges on the cattle: 
“Fling them out!” he cries. “Fling them out! Tie 
two and two together. Man and woman! criminal 
and aristo! the thief with the ci-devant duke’s daughter! 
the ci-devant marquis with the slut from the streets! 
Fling them all out together into the Loire and pour a 
hail of grape shot above them until the last struggler 
has disappeared! Equality!’’ he cries, “Equality for 
all! Fraternity! Unity in death!” 

His friends call this new invention of his: “Marriage 
Républicain!’’ and he is pleased with the mot. 

And Republican marriages become the order of the 


day. 


IJ 


Nantes itself now is akin to a desert—a desert 
wherein the air is filled with weird sounds of cries and 
of moans, of furtive footsteps scurrying away into dark 
and secluded byways, of musketry and confused noises, 
of sorrow and of lamentations. 

Nantes is a city of the dead—a city of sleepers. 
Only Carrier is awake—thinking and devising and 
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planning shorter ways and swifter, for the extermina- 
tion of traitors. 

In the Hotel de la Villestreux the tiger has built his 
lair: at the apex of the island of Feydeau, with the 
windows of the hotel facing straight down the Loire. 
From here there is a magnificent view downstream 
upon the quays which are now deserted and upon the 
once prosperous port of Nantes. 

The staircase of the hotel which leads up to the 
apartments of the proconsul is crowded every day and 
all day with suppliants and with petitioners, with the 
citizens of the household and the members of the 
Compagnie Marat. 

But no one has access to the person of the dictator. 
He stands aloof, apart, hidden from the eyes of the 
world, a mysterious personality whose word sends 
hundreds to their death, whose arbitrary will has 
reduced a once flourishing city to abject poverty and 
squalor. No tyrant has ever surrounded himself with 
a greater paraphernalia of pomp and circumstance— 
no aristo has ever dwelt in greater luxury: the spoils of 
churches and chateaux fill the Hotel de la Villestreux 
from attic to cellar, gold and silver plate adorn his 
table, priceless works of art hang upon his walls, he 
lolls on couches and chairs which have been the resting- 
place of kings. The wholesale spoliation of the entire 
countryside has filled the demagogue’s abode with all 
that is most sumptuous in the land. 

And he himself is far more inaccessible than was 
Le Roi Soleil in the days of his most towering arro- 
gance, than were the Popes in the glorious days of 
medieval Rome. Jean Baptiste Carrier, the son of a 
small farmer, the obscure deputy for Cantal in the 
National Convention, dwells in the Hétel de la 
Villestreux as in a stronghold. No one 1s allowed 
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None but these few are ever allowed now inside the 
inner sanctuary wherein dwells and schemes the 
dictator. Even Lamberty, Fouquet and the others of 
the staff are kept at arm’s length. Martin-Roget, 
Chauvelin and other strangers are only allowed as far 
as the ante-room. The door of the inner chamber is 
left open and they hear the proconsul’s voice and see 
his silhouette pass and repass in front of them, but that 
is all. 

Fear of assassination—the inevitable destiny of the 
tyrant—haunts the man-tiger even within the fast- 
nesses of his lair. Day and night a carriage with four 
horses stands in readiness on La Petite Hollande, the 
great, open, tree-bordered Place at the extreme end 
of the Isle Feydeau and on which give the windows 
of the Hétel de la Villestreux. Day and night the 
carriage is ready—with coachman on the box and 
postilion in the saddle, who are relieved every two 
hours lest they get sleepy or slack—with luggage in 
the boot and provisions always kept fresh inside the 
coach; everything always ready lest something—a 
warning from a friend or a threat from an enemy, or 
merely a sudden access of unreasoning terror, the 
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haunting memory of a bloody act—should decide the 
tyrant at a moment’s notice to fly from the scenes of 
his brutalities. 


III 


Carrier in the small room which he has fitted up 
for himself as a sumptuous boudoir, paces up and 
down just like a wild beast in its cage: and he rubs 
his large bony hands together with the excitement 
engendered by his own cruelties, by the success of 
this wholesale butchery which he has invented and 
carried through. 

There never was an uglier man than Carrier, with 
that long hatchet-face of his, those abnormally high 
cheek bones, that stiff, lanky hair, that drooping, 
flaccid mouth and protruding underlip. Nature 
seemed to have set herself the task of making the face 
a true mirror of the soul—the dark and hideous soul 
on which of a surety Satan had already set his stamp. 
But he is dressed with scrupulous care—not to say 
elegance—and with a display of jewellery the proven- 
ance of which is as unjustifiable as that of the works 
of art which fill his private sanctum in every nook and 
cranny. 

In front of the tall window, heavy curtains of crim- 
son damask are drawn closely together, in order to 
shut out the light of day: the room is in all but total 
darkness: for that is the proconsul’s latest caprice: that 
no one shall see him save in semi-obscurity. 

Captain Fleury has stumbled into the room, swear- 
ing lustily as he barks his shins against the angle of a 
priceless Louis XV bureau. He has to make report 
on the work done by the Compagnie Marat. Fifty- 
three priests from the department of Anjou who have 
refused to take the new oath of obedience to the 
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government of the Republic. The red-capped Com- 
pany who tracked them down and arrested them, vow 
that all these calotins have precious objects—money, 
jewellery, gold plate—concealed about their persons. 
What is to be done about these things? Are the 
calotins to be allowed to keep them or to dispose of 
them for their own profit? 

Carrier is highly delighted. What a haul! 

“Confiscate everything,” he cries, “‘then ship the 
whole crowd of that pestilential rabble, and don’t let 
me hear another word about them.” 

Fleury goes. And that same night fifty-three 
priests are “‘shipped”’ in accordance with the orders of 
the proconsul, and Carrier, still rubbing his large bony 
hands contentedly together, exclaims with glee: 

““What a torrent, eh! What a torrent! What a 
revolution !”’ 

And he sends a letter to Robespierre. And to the 
Committee of Public Safety he makes report: 

“Public spirit in Nantes,” he writes, “is magnifi- 
cent: it has risen to the most sublime heights of 
revolutionary ideals.” 


IV 


After the departure of Fleury, Carrier suddenly 
turned to a slender youth, who was standing close by 
the window, gazing out through the folds of the cur- 
tain on the fine vista of the Loire and the queye which 
stretched out before him. 

“Introduce Citizen Martin-Roget into the ante- 
room now, Lalouét,” he said loftily. “I will hear 
what he has to say, and Citizen Chauvelin may present 
himself at the same time.”’ 

Young Lalouét lolled across the room, smothering 
a yawn. 
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“Why should you trouble about all that rabble?” 
he said roughly, ‘‘it is nearly dinner-time and you know 
that the chef hates the soup to be kept waiting.” 

“T shall not trouble about them very long,’ replied 
Carrier, who had just started picking his teeth with 
a tiny gold tool. “Open the door, boy, and let the 
two men come.” 

Lalouét did as he was told. The door through 
which he passed he left wide open, he then crossed the 
ante-room to a farther door, threw it open and called 
in a loud voice: 

“Citizen Chauvelin! Citizen Martin-Roget!” 

For all the world like the ceremonious audiences at 
Versailles in the days of the great Louis. 

There was sound of eager whisperings, of shuffling 
of feet, of chairs dragged across the polished floor. 
Young Lalouét had already and quite unconcernedly 
turned his back on the two men who, at his call, had 
entered the room. 

Two chairs were placed in front of the door which 
led to the private sanctuary—still wrapped in religious 
obscurity—where Carrier sat enthroned. The youth 
curtly pointed to the two chairs, then went back to 
the inner room. The two men advanced. The full 
light of midday fell upon them from the tall window 
on their right—the pale, grey, colourless light of 
December. They bowed slightly in the direction of 
the audience chamber where the vague silhouette of 
the proconsul was alone visible. 

The whole thing was a farce. Martin-Roget held 
his lips tightly closed together lest a curse or a sneer 
escaped them. Chauvelin’s face was impenetrable— 
but it is worthy of note that just one year later when 
the half-demented tyrant was in his turn brought be- 
fore the bar of the Convention and sentenced to the 
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guillotine, it was Citizen Chauvelin’s testimony which 
weighed most heavily against him. 

There was silence for a time: Martin-Roget and 
Chauvelin were waiting for the dictator’s word. He 
sat at his desk with the scanty light, which filtrated 
between the curtains, immediately behind him, his 
ungainly form with the high shoulders and mop-like, 
shaggy hair half swallowed up by the surrounding 
gloom. He was deliberately keeping the other two 
men waiting and busied himself with turning over 
desultorily the papers and writing tools upon his desk, 
in the intervals of picking at his teeth and muttering 
to himself all the time as was his wont. Young 
Lalouét had resumed his post beside the curtained 
window and he was giving sundry signs of his growing 
impatience. 

At last Carrier spoke: 

“And now, Citizen Martin-Roget,”’ he said in tones 
of that lofty condescension which he loved to affect, 
“YT am prepared to hear what you have to tell me with 
regard to the cattle which you brought into our city 
the other day. Where are the arvistos now? and why 
have they not been handed over to commandant 
Fleury?”’ 

“The girl,’”’ replied Martin-Roget, who had much 
ado to keep his vehement temper in check, and who 
chose for the moment to ignore the second of Carrier’s 
peremptory queries, “the girl is in lodgings in the 
Carrefour de la Poissonnerie. The house is kept by 
my sister, whose lover was hanged four years ago by 
the ci-devant Duc de Kernogan for trapping two 
pigeons. A dozen or so lads from our old village— 
men who worked with my father and others who were 
my friends—lodge in my sister’s house. They keep 
a watchful eye over the wench for the sake of the past, 
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for my sake and for the sake of my sister Louise. The 
ci-devant Kernogan woman is well-guarded. I am 
satisfied as to that.’’ 

‘““And where is the ci-devant Duc?” 

“In the house next door—a tavern at the sign of 
the Rat Mort—a place which is none too reputable, 
but the landlord—Lemoine—is a good patriot and he 
is keeping a close eye on the aristo for me.”’ 

“And now will you tell me, Citizen,” rejoined 
Carrier with that unctuous suavity which always veiled 
a threat, “will you tell me how it comes that you are 
keeping a couple of traitors alive all this while at the 
country’s expense?” 

“At mine,’ broke in Martin-Roget curtly. 

‘At the country’s expense,” reiterated the proconsul 
inflexibly. ‘‘Breadisscarcein Nantes. What traitors 
eat is stolen from good patriots. If you can afford 
to fill two mouths at your expense, I can supply you 
with some that have never done aught but proclaim 
their adherence to the Republic. You have had those 
two aristos inside the city nearly a week and - 

‘Only three days,” interposed Martin-Roget, “‘and 
you must have patience with me, Citizen Carrier. 
Remember I have done well by you, by bringing such 
high game to your bag 7 

‘Your high game will be no use to me,’’ retorted 
the other with a harsh laugh, “if I am not to have the 
cooking of it. You have talked of disgrace for the 
rabble and of your own desire for vengeance over 
them, but “ 

‘Wait, Citizen,” broke in Martin-Roget firmly, 
“let us understand one another. Before I embarked 
on this business you gave me your promise that no 
one—not even you—would interfere between me and 
my booty.” 
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‘‘And no one has done so hitherto to my knowledge, 
Citizen,”’ rejoined Carrier blandly. “The Kernogan 
rabble has been yours to do with what you like—er 
—so far,” he added significantly. “I said that I 
would not interfere and I have not done so up to now, 
even though the pestilential crowd stinks in the nostrils 
of every good patriot in Nantes. But I don’t deny 
that it was a bargain that you should have a free hand 
with them... for a time, and Jean Baptiste Carrier 
has never yet gone back on a given word.” 

Martin-Roget made no comment on this peroration. 
He shrugged his broad shoulders and suddenly fell to 
contemplating the distant landscape. He had turned 
his head away in order to hide the sneer which curled 
his lips at the recollection of that “bargain” struck 
with the imperious proconsul. It was a matter of five 
thousand francs which had passed from one pocket 
to the other and had bound Carrier down to a definite 
promise. 

After a brief while Carrier resumed: “‘At the same 
time,”’ he said, “‘my promise was conditional, remem- 
ber. I want that cattle out of Nantes—I want the 
bread they eat—I want the room they occupy. l 
can’t allow you to play fast and loose with them 
indefinitely—a week is quite long enough is 

‘Three days,” corrected Martin-Roget once more. 

“Well! three days or eight,” rejoined the other 
roughly. “Too long in any case. I must be rid of 
them out of this city or I shall have all the spies of 
the Convention about mine ears. I am beset with 
spies, Citizen Martin-Roget, yes, even I—Jean Bap- 
tiste Carrier—the most selfless, the most devoted 
patriot the Republic has ever known! Mine enemies 
up in Paris send spies to dog my footsteps, to watch 
mine every action. They are ready to pounce upon 
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me at the slightest slip, to denounce me, to drag me 
to their bar—they have already whetted the knife of 
the guillotine which is to lay low the head of the finest 
patriot in France ‘ 

“Hold on! hold on, Jean Baptiste my friend,” here 
broke in young Lalouét with a sneer, “‘we don’t want 
protestations of your patriotism just now. It is nearly 
dinner time.” 

Carrier had been carried away by his own eloquence. 
At Lalouét’s mocking words he pulled himself to- 
gether: murmured: “You young viper!” in tones of 
tigerish affection, and then turned back to Martin- 
Roget and resumed more calmly: 

“They'll be saying that I harbour avistos in Nantes 
if I keep that Kernogan rabble here any longer. So 
I must be rid of them, Citizen Martin-Roget .. . say 
within the next four-and-twenty hours... .” e 
paused for a moment or two, then added dryly: ““That 
is my last word, and you must see to it. What is it 
you do want to do with them enfin?” 

“T want their death,” replied Martin-Roget with 
a curse, and he brought his heavy fist crashing down 
upon the arm of his chair, “but not a martyr’s death, 
understand? I don’t want the pathetic figure of 
Yvonne Kernogan and her father to remain as a pic- 
ture of patient resignation in the hearts and minds of 
every other aristo in the land. 1 don’t want it to excite 
pity or admiration. Death is nothing for such as they! 
they glory in it! they are proud todie. The guillotine 
is their final triumph! What I want for them is 
shame... degradation .. . a sensational trial that will 
cover them with dishonour... I want their name 
dragged in the mire—themselves an object of derision 
or of loathing. I want articles in the Moniteur giving 
account of the trial of the ci-devant Duc de Kernogan 
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and his daughter for something that is ignominious 
and base. I want shame and mud slung at them— 
noise and beating of drums to proclaim their dishonour. 
Noise! noise! that will reach every corner of the land, 
aye, that will reach Coblentz and Germany and Eng- 
land. It is that which they would resent—the shame 
of it—the disgrace to their name!”’ 

“Tshaw!” exclaimed Carrier. ““Why don’t you 
marry the wench, Citizen Martin-Roget? That would 
be disgrace enough for her, I’ll warrant,” he added 
with a loud laugh, enchanted at his witticism. 

“I would to-morrow,” replied the other, who chose 
to ignore the coarse insult, ‘if she would consent. 
That is why I have kept her at my sister’s house these 
three days.” 

‘Bah! you have no need of a traitor’s consent. My 
consent is sufhcient.... [ll giveitif you like. The 
laws of the Republic permit, nay, desire every good 
patriot to ally himself with an avisto, if he have a mind. 
And the Kernogan wench face to face with the guillo- 
tine—or worse—would surely prefer your embraces, 
Citizen, what?” 

A deep frown settled between Martin-Roget’s 
glowering eyes, and gave his face a sinister expression. 

“I wonder ...’’ he muttered between his teeth. 

“Then cease wondering, Citizen,” retorted Carrier 
cynically, “and try our Republican marriage on your 
Kernogans ... thief linked to aristo, cut-throat to a 
proud wench ...and then the Loire! Shame? Dais- 
honour? Fal lal, I say! Death, swift and sure and 
unerring. Nothing better has yet been invented for 
traitors.” 

Martin-Roget shrugged his shoulders. 

“You have never known,” he said quietly, “what 
it is to hate.”’ 
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Carrier uttered an exclamation of impatience. 

“Bah!’’ he said, “‘that is all talk and nonsense. 
Theories, what? Citizen Chauvelin is a living ex- 
ample of the futility of all that rubbish. He too has 
an enemy it seems whom he hates more thoroughly 
than any good patriot has ever hated the enemies of 
the Republic. And hath this deadly hatred availed 
him, forsooth? He too wanted the disgrace and dis- 
honour of that confounded Englishman whom I would 
simply have tossed into the Loire long ago, without 
further process. What is the result? The English- 
man is over in England, safe and sound, making long 
noses at Citizen Chauvelin, who has much ado to keep 
his own head out of the guillotine.” 

Martin-Roget once more was silent: a look of sullen 
obstinacy had settled upon his face. 

“You may be right, Citizen Carrier,” he muttered 
after awhile. 

“Tam always right,” broke in Carrier curtly. 

“Exactly ... but I have your promise.” 

“And Pll keep it, as I have said, for another four 
and twenty hours. Curse you for a mulish fool,” 
added the proconsul with a snarl, ‘‘what in the d l’s 
name do you want to do? You have talked a vast 
deal of rubbish but you have told me nothing of your 
plans. Have you any...that are worthy of my 
attention?” 





V 


Martin-Roget rose from his seat and began pacing 
up and down the narrow room. His nerves were 
obviously on edge. It was difficult for any man—let 
alone one of his temperament and half-tutored disposi- 
tion—to remain calm and deferential in face of the 
overbearance of this brutal Jack-in-office, Martin- 
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Roget—himself an upstart—loathed the offensive self- 
assertion of that uneducated and bestial parvenu, who 
had become all-powerful through the sole might of 
his savagery, and it cost him a mighty effort to keep 
a violent retort from escaping his lips—a retort which 
probably would have cost him his head. 

Chauvelin, on the other hand, appeared perfectly 
unconcerned. He possessed the art of outward 
placidity to a masterly degree. Throughout all this 
while he had taken no part in the discussion. He sat 
silent and all but motionless, facing the darkened room 
in front of him, as if he had done nothing else 1n ail 
his life but interview great dictators who chose to keep 
their sacred persons in the dark. Only from time to 
time did his slender fingers drum a tattoo on the arm 
of his chair. 

Carrier had resumed his interesting occupation of 
picking his teeth: his long, thin legs were stretched 
out before him; from beneath his flaccid lids he shot 
swift glances upwards, whenever Martin-Roget in his 
restless pacing crossed and recrossed in front of the 
open door. But anon, when the latter came to a halt 
under the lintel and with his foot almost across the 
threshold, young Lalouét was upon him in an instant, 
barring the way to the inner sanctum. 

“Keep your distance, Citizen,” he said dryly, “no 
one is allowed to enter here.” 

Instinctively Martin-Roget had drawn back— 
suddenly awed despite himself by the air of mystery 
which hung over that darkened room, and by the dim 
silhouette of the sinister tyrant who at his approach 
had with equal suddenness cowered in his lair, draw- 
ing his limbs together and thrusting his head forward, 
low down over the desk, like a leopard crouching for 
a spring. But this spell of awe only lasted a few 
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seconds, during which Martin-Roget’s unsteady gaze 
encountered the half-mocking, wholly supercilious 
glance of young Lalouét. 

The next, he had recovered his presence of mind. 
But this crowning act of audacious insolence broke the 
barrier of his self-restraint. An angry oath escaped 
him. 

‘Are we,” he exclaimed roughly, “back in the days 
of Capet, the tyrant, and of Versailles, that patriots 
and citizens are treated like menials and obtrusive 
slaves? Pardieu, Citizen Carrier, let me tell you 
this civ." 

‘“Pardieu, Citizen Martin-Roget,”’ retorted Carrier 
with a growl like that of a savage dog, “let me tell you 
that for less than two pins I’ll throw you into the next 
barge that will float with open portholes down the 
Loire. Get out of my presence, you swine, ere I call 
Fleury to throw you out.” 

Martin-Roget at the insult and the threat had be- 
come as pale as the linen at his throat: a cold sweat 
broke out upon his forehead and he passed his hand 
two or three times across his brow like a man dazed 
with a sudden and violent blow. His nerves, already 
overstrained and very much on edge, gave way com- 
pletely. He staggered and would have measured his 
length across the floor, but that his hand encountered 
the back of his chair and he just contrived to sink into 
it, sick and faint, horror-struck and pallid. 

A low cackle—something like a laugh—broke from 
Chauvelin’s thin lips. As usual he had witnessed the 
scene quite unmoved. 

‘““My friend Martin-Roget forgot himself for the 
moment, Citizen Carrier,’’ he said suavely, “already 
he is ready to make amends.” 

Jacques Lalouét looked down for a moment with 
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infinite scorn expressed in his fine eyes, on the pre- 
sumptuous creature who had dared to defy the omni- 
potent representative of the People. Then he turned 
on his heel, but he did not go far this time: he re- 
mained standing close beside the door—the terrier 
guarding his master. 

Carrier laughed loud and long. It was a hideous, 
strident laugh which had not a tone of merriment in it. 

“Wake up, Friend Martin-Roget,” he said harshly, 
“T bear no malice: I am a good dog when I am treated 
the right way. But if any one pulls my tail or treads 
on my paws, why! I snarl and growl of course. If 
the offence is repeated ... I bite... remember that; 
and now let us resume our discourse, though I confess 
I am getting tired of your Kernogan rabble.” 

While the great man spoke, Martin-Roget had 
succeeded in pulling himself together. His throat 
felt parched, his hands hot and moist: he was like a 
man who had been stumbling along a road in the dark 
and been suddenly pulled up on the edge of a yawning 
abyss into which he had all but fallen. With a few 
harsh words, with a monstrous insult Carrier had made 
him feel the gigantic power which could hurl any man 
from the heights of self-assurance and of ambition to 
the lowest depths of degradation: he had shown him 
the glint of steel upon the guillotine. 

He had been hit as with a sledge-hammer—the 
blow hurt terribly, for it had knocked all his self- 
esteem into nothingness and pulverized his self- 
conceit. It had in one moment turned him into a 
humble and cringing sycophant. 

“I had no mind,” he began tentatively, ‘‘to give 
offence. My thoughts were bent on the Kernogans. 
They are a fine haul for us both, Citizen Carrier, and 
I worked hard and long to obtain their confidence over 
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in England and to induce them to come with me to 
Nantes.”’ 

‘"No one denies that you have done well,’’ retorted 
Carrier gruffly and not yet wholly pacified. “If the 
haul had not been worth having you would have 
received no help from me.” 

“I have shown my gratitude for your help, Citizen 
Carrier. I would show it again... more substan- 
tially if you desire... .” 

He spoke slowly and quite deferentially but the 
suggestion was obvious. Carrier looked up into his 
face: the light of measureless cupidity—the cupidity 
of the coarse-grained, enriched peasant—glittered in 
his pale eyes. It was by a great effort of will that he 
succeeded in concealing his eagerness beneath his 
habitual air of lofty condescension: 

“Eh? What?” he queried airily. 

“If another five thousand francs is of any use to 

Ouse" 
. “You seem passing rich, Citizen Martin-Roget,”’ 
sneered Carrier. 

“Tl have slaved and saved for four years. What I 
have amassed I will sacrifice for the completion of my 
revenge.” 

‘“Well!”’ rejoined Carrier with an expressive wave 
of the hand, “‘it certainly is not good for a pure-minded 
republican to own too much wealth. Have we not 
fought,” he continued with a grandiloquent gesture, 
“for equality of fortune as well as of privileges...” 

A sardonic laugh from young Lalouét broke in on 
the proconsul’s eloquent effusion. 

Carrier swore as was his wont, but after a second 
or two he began again more quietly: 

“T will accept a further six thousand francs from 
you, Citizen Martin-Roget, in the name of the Re- 
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public and all her needs. The Republic of France 
1S up in arms against the entire world. She hath need 
of men, of arms, of ...” 

“Oh! cut that,” interposed young Lalouét roughly. 

But the over-vain, high and mighty despot who was 

ready to lash out with unbridled fury against the 
slightest show of disrespect on the part of any other 
man, only laughed at the boy’s impudence. 
, “Curse you, you young viper,” he said with that 
rude familiarity which he seemed to reserve for the 
boy, “‘you presume too much on my forbearance. 
These children you know, Citizen.... Name of a 
dog!” he added roughly, “‘we are wasting time! What 
was I saying... .P” 

‘That you would take six thousand francs,’’ replied 
Martin-Roget curtly, “in return for further help in 
the matter of the Kernogans.”’ 

“Why, yes!” rejoined Carrier blandly, “I was for- 
getting. But I'll show you what a good dog I am. 
Pll help you with those Kernogans ... but you mis- 
took my words, citizen: ’tis ten thousand francs you 
must pour into the coffers of the Republic, for her 
servants will have to be placed at the disposal of your 
private schemes of vengeance.”’ 

“Ten thousand francs is a large sum,” said Martin- 
Roget. “Let me hear what you will do for me for 
that.” 

He had regained something of his former com- 
placency. The man who buys—be it goods, con- 
sciences or services—is always for the moment master 
of the man who sells. Carrier, despite his dictatorial 
ways, felt this disadvantage, no doubt, for his tone 
was more bland, his manner less curt. Only young 
Jacques Lalouét stood by—like a snarling terrier— 
still arrogant and still disdainful—the master of the 
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situation—seeing that neither schemes of vengeance 
nor those of corruption had ruffed his self-assurance. 
He remained beside the door, ready to pounce on 
either of the two intruders if they showed the slightest 
sign of forgetting the majesty of the great proconsul. 


VI 


“IT told you just now, Citizen Martin-Roget,” 
resumed Carrier after a brief pause, “‘and I suppose 
you knew it already, that I am surrounded with spies.” 

“Spies, Citizen?’ murmured Martin-Roget, some- 
what taken aback by this sudden irrelevance. “I 
didn’t know... I imagine... Any one in your 
position...” 

“That’s just it,” broke in Carrier roughly. “My 
position is envied by those who are less competent, 
less patriotic than | am. Nantes is swarming with 
spies. Mine enemies in Paris are working against 
me. ‘They want to undermine the confidence which 
the National Convention reposes in her accredited 
representative.” 

‘‘Preposterous,”’ ejaculated young Lalouét solemnly. 

‘““Well!”’ rejoined Carrier with a savage oath, “‘you 
would have thought that the Convention would be 
only too thankful to get a strong man at the head of 
affairs in this hotbed of treason and of rebellion. You 
would have thought that it was no one’s affair to inter- 
fere with the manner in which | administer the powers 
that have been given me. I command in Nantes, 
what? Yet some busy-bodies up in Paris, some fools, 
seem to think that we are going too fast in Nantes. 
They have become weaklings over there since Marat 
has gone. It seems that they have heard rumours of 
our flat-bottomed barges and of our fine Republican 
marriages: apparently they disapprove of both. They 
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don’t realize that we have to purge an entire city of 
every kind of rabble—traitors as well as criminals. 
They don’t understand my aspirations, my ideals,” he 
added loftily and with a wide, sweeping gesture of his 
arm, ‘‘which is to make Nantes a model city, to free 
her from the taint of crime and of treachery, and...” 

An impatient exclamation from young Lalouét once 
again broke in on Carrier’s rhetoric, and Martin-Roget 
was able to slip in the query which had been hovering 
on his lips: 

‘‘And is this relevant, Citizen Carrier,” he asked, 
“to the subject which we have been discussing?”’ 

“It 1s,’’ replied Carrier dryly, ‘‘as you will see in 
a moment. Learn then, that it has been my purpose 
for some time to silence mine enemies by sending to 
the National Convention a tangible reply to all the 
accusations which have been levelled against me. It 
is my purpose to explain to the Assembly my reasons 
for mine actions in Nantes, my Drownages, my Re- 
publican marriages, all the coercive measures which 
I have been forced to take in order to purge the city 
from all that is undesirable.” 

“And think you, Citizen Carrier,” queried Martin- 
Roget without the slightest trace of a sneer, “that up 
in Paris they will understand your explanations?” 

“Yes! they will—they must when they realize that 
everything that I have done has been necessitated by 
the exigencies of public safety.” 

‘They will be slow to realize that,”” mused the other. 
“The National Convention to-day is not what the 
Constitutional Assembly was in ninety-two. It has 
become soft and sentimental. Many there are who 
will disapprove of your doings.... Robespierre 
talks loftily of the dignity of the Republic... her 
impartial justice.... The Girondins...” 
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Carrier interposed with a coarse imprecation. He 
suddenly leaned forward, sprawling right across the 
desk. A shaft of light from between the damask 
curtains caught the end of his nose and the tip of his 
protruding chin, distorting his face and making it 
seem grotesque as well as hideous in the dim light. 
He appeared excited and inflated with vanity. He 
always gloried in the atrocities which he committed, 
and though he professed to look with contempt on 
every one of his colleagues, he was always glad of an 
opportunity to display his inventive powers before 
them, and to obtain their fulsome eulogy. 

‘IT know well enough what they talk about in Paris,”’ 
he said, ‘but I have an answer—a substantial, definite 
answer for all their rubbish. Dignity of the Republic? 
Bah! Impartial justice? ’Tis force, strength, Spar- 
tan vigour that we want... and I’ll show them.... 
Listen to my plan, Citizen Martin-Roget, and see how 
it will work in with yours. My idea is to collect 
together all the most disreputable and notorious evil- 
doers of this city... there are plenty in the extrepét 
at the present moment, and there are plenty more still 
at large in the streets of Nantes—thieves, malefactors, 
forgers of State bonds, assassins and women of evil 
fame ...and to send them in a batch to Paris to 
appear before the Committee of Public Safety, whilst 
1 will send to my colleagues there a letter couched in 
terms of gentle reproach: ‘See!’ I shall say, ‘what I 
have to contend with in Nantes. See! the moral 
pestilence that infests the city. These evil-doers are 
but a few among the hundreds and thousands of whom 
I am vainly trying to purge this city which you have 
entrusted to my care!’ They won’t know how to deal 
with the rabble,” he continued with his harsh strident 
laugh. ‘They may send them to the guillotine whole- 
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sale or deport them to Cayenne, and they will have 
to give them some semblance of a trial in any case. 
But they will have to admit that my severe measures 
are justified, and in future, | imagine, they will leave 
me more severely alone.” 

“If as you say,” urged Martin-Roget, “the National 
Convention give your crowd a trial, you will have to 
produce some witnesses.” 

“So I will,” retorted Carrier cynically. ‘‘So I will. 
Have I not said that I will round up all the most noted 
evil-doers in the town. There are plenty of them I 
assure you. Lately, my Company Marat have not 
greatly troubled about them. After Savenay there 
was such a crowd of rebels to deal with, there was no 
room in our prisons for malefactors as well. But we 
can easily lay our hands on a couple of hundred or 
so, and members of the municipality or of the district 
council, or tradespeople of substance in the city will 
only be too glad to be rid of them, and will testity 
against those that were actually caught red-handed. 
Not one but has suffered from the pestilential rabble 
that has infested the streets at night, and lately I have 
been pestered with complaints of all these night-birds 
—men and women and...” 

Suddenly he paused. He had caught Martin- 
Roget’s feverish gaze fixed excitedly upon him. 
Whereupon he leaned back in his chair, threw his head 
back and broke into loud and immoderate laughter. 

‘By the devil and all his myrmidons, Citizen!’ he 
said, as soon as he had recovered his breath, “‘meseems 
you have tumbled to my meaning as a pig into a heap 
of garbage. Is not ten thousand francs far too small 
a sum to pay for such a perfect realization of all your 
dreams? We'll send the Kernogan girl and her father 
to Paris with the herd, what?... JI promise you that 
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such filth and mud will be thrown on them and on 
their precious name that no one will care to bear it 
for centuries to come.” 

Martin-Roget of a truth had much ado to control 
his own excitement. As the proconsul unfolded his 
infamous plan, he had at once seen as in a vision the 
realization of all his hopes. What more awful 
humiliation, what more dire disgrace could be devised 
for proud Kernogan and his daughter than being 
herded together with the vilest scum that could be 
gathered together among the flotsam and jetsam of 
the population of a seaport town. What more perfect 
retaliation could there be for the ignominious death 
of Jean Adet the miller? 

Martin-Roget leaned forward. in his chair. The 
hideous figure of Carrier was no longer hideous to 
him. He saw in that misshapen, gawky form the very 
embodiment of the god of vengeance, the wielder of 
the flail of retributive justice which was about to strike 
the guilty at last. 

“You are right, Citizen Carrier,” he said, and his 
voice was thick and hoarse with excitement. He 
rested his elbow on his knee and his chin in his hand. 
He hammered his nails against his teeth. ‘That was 
exactly in my mind while you spoke.”’ 

‘Tam always right,” retorted Carrier loftily. “‘No 
one knows better than | do how to deal with traitors.” 

‘‘And how is the whole thing to be accomplished? 


The wench is in my sister’s house at present... the 
father is in the Rat Mort... .” 
‘And the Rat Mort is an excellent place.... I 


know of none better. It is one of the worst-famed 
houses in the whole of Nantes... the meeting-place 
of all the vagabonds, the thieves and the cut-throats 
of the city.” 
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“Yes! I know that to my cost. My sister’s house 
is next door to it. At night the street is not safe for 
decent females to be abroad: and though there is a 
platoon of Marats on guard at Le Bouffay close by, 
they do nothing to free the neighbourhood of that 

est.” 

‘““Bah!’’ retorted Carrier with cynical indifference, 
“they have more important quarry to net. Rebels 
and traitors swarm in Nantes, what? Commandant 
Fleury has had no time hitherto to waste on mere cut- 
throats, although I had thoughts before now of razing 
the place to the ground. Citizen Lamberty has his 
lodgings on the other side and he does nothing but 
complain of the brawls that go on there o’ nights. 
Sure it is that while a stone of the Rat Mort remains 
standing all the night-hawks of Nantes will congregate 
around it and brew mischief there which is no good 
to me and no good to the Republic.” 

“Yes! I know all about the Rat Mort. I found 
a night’s shelter there four years ago when...” 

““When the ci-devant Duc de Kernogan was busy 
hanging your father—the miller—for a crime which 
he never committed. Well then, Citizen Martin- 
Roget,” continued Carrier with one of his hideous 
leers, ‘‘since you know the Rat Mort so well what say 
you to your fair and stately Yvonne de Kernogan and 
her father being captured there in the company of the 
lowest scum of the population of Nantes?”’ 

“You mean...?” murmured Martin-Roget, who 
had become livid with excitement. 

“T mean that my Marats have orders to raid some 
of the haunts of our Nantese cut-throats, and that they 
may as well begin to-night and with the Rat Mort. 
They will make a descent on the house and a thorough 
perquisition, and every person—man, woman and 
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child—found on the premises will be arrested and sent 
with a batch of malefactors to Paris, there to be tried 
as felons and criminals and deported to Cayenne where 
they will, 1 trust, rot as convicts in that pestilential 
climate. Think you,” concluded the odious creature 
with a sneer, “that when put face to face with the 
alternative, your Kernogan wench will still refuse to 
become the wife of a fine patriot like yourself?” 

“IT don’t know,” murmured Martin-Roget. “I 
rere (eee 

“But I do know,”’ broke in Carrier roughly, “‘that 
ten thousand francs is far too little to pay for so brilliant 
a realization of all one’s hopes. Ten thousand francs? 
"Tis an hundred thousand you should give to show 
your gratitude.” 

Martin-Roget rose and stretched his large, heavy 
figure to its full height. He was at great pains to 
conceal the utter contempt which he felt for the 
abominable wretch before whom he was forced to 
cringe. 

“You shall have ten thousand francs, Citizen 
Carrier,”’ he said slowly; “‘it is all that I possess in the 
world now—the last remaining fragment of a sum of 
twenty-five thousand francs which I earned and scraped 
together for the past four years. You have had five 
thousand francs already. And you shall have the 
other ten. I do not grudge it. If twenty years of 
my life were any use to you, | would give you that, 
in exchange for the help you are giving me in what 
means far more than life to me.” 

The proconsul laughed and shrugged his shoulders 
—of a truth he thought Citizen Martin-Roget an 
awful fool. 

“Very well then,” he said, “‘we will call the matter 
settled. 1 confess that it amuses me, although remem- 
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ber that I have warned you. With all these aristos, I 
believe in the potency of my barges rather than in your 
elaborate schemes. Still! it shall never be said that 
Jean Baptiste Carrier has left a friend in the lurch.” 

“Tam grateful for your help, citizen Carrier,” said 
Martin-Roget coldly. Then he added slowly, as if 
reviewing the situation in his own mind: “To-night, 
you say?”’ 

“Yes. To-night. My Marats under the com- 
mand of Citizen Fleury will make a descent upon the 
Rat Mort. Those shall be my orders. The place 
will be swept clean of every man, woman and child 
who is inside. If your two Kernogans are there... 
well!” he said with a cynical laugh and a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘‘they can be sent up to Paris with the rest 
of the herd.” 

“The dinner bell has gone long ago,” here inter- 
posed young Lalouét dryly, “the soup will be stone- 
cold and the chef red-hot with anger.” 

“You are right, Citizen Lalouét,” said Carrier as 
he leaned back in his chair once more and stretched 
out his long legs at his ease. ‘“‘We have wasted far 
too much time already over the affairs of a couple of 
aristos, who ought to have been at the bottom of the 
Loire a week ago. The audience is ended,”’ he added 
airily, and he made a gesture of overweening con- 
descension, for all the world like the one wherewith 
the Grand Monarque was wont to dismiss his courtiers. 

Chauvelin rose too and quietly turned to the door. 
He had not spoken a word for the past half-hour, ever 
since in fact he had put in a conciliatory word on 
behalf of his impetuous colleague. Whether he had 
taken an active interest in the conversation or not it 
were impossible to say. But now, just as he was ready 
to go, and young Lalouét prepared to close the doors 
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of the audience chamber, something seemed suddenly 
to occur to him and he called somewhat peremptorily 
to the young man. 

‘“One moment, Citizen,’”’ he said. 

“What is it now?’”’ queried the youth insolently, and 
from his fine eyes there shot a glance of contempt on 
the meagre figure of the once powerful Terrorist. 

“About the Kernogan wench,” continued Chau- 
velin. “She will have to be conveyed some time be- 
fore night to the tavern next door. There may be 
agencies at work on her behalf...” 

“Agencies?” broke in the boy gruffly. ‘‘What 
agencies?” 

“Oh!” said Chauvelin vaguely, ‘‘we all know that 
aristos have powerful friends these days. It will not 
be over safe to take the girl across after dark from one 
house to another... the alley is badly lighted: the 
wench will not go willingly. She might scream and 
create a disturbance and draw...er... those same 
unknown agencies to her rescue. I think a body of 
Marats should be told off to convey her to the Rat 
Mort... .” 

Young Lalouét shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“That’s your affair,” he said curtly. “Eh, Carrier?” 
And he glanced over his shoulder at the proconsul, 
who at once assented. 

Martin-Roget—struck by his colleague’s argument 
—would have interposed, but Carrier broke in with 
one of his uncontrolled outbursts of fury. 

‘““Ah ga,” he exclaimed, “enough of this now. 
Citizen Lalouét is right and I have done enough for 
you already. If you want the Kernogan wench to be 
at the Rat Mort, you must see to getting her there 
yourself. She is next door, what? I won’t have any- 
thing to do with it and I won’t have my Marats 
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implicated in the affair either. Name of a dog! have 
1 not told you that I am beset with spies. It would 
of a truth be a climax if I was denounced as having 
dragged aristos to a house of ill-fame and then had 
them arrested there as malefactors! Now out with 
you! I have had enough of this! If your rabble is 
at the Rat Mort to-night, they shall be arrested with 
all the other cut-throats. Thatis my last word. The 
rest is your affair. Lalouét! the door!”’ 

And without another word, and without listening 
to further protests from Martin-Roget or Chauvelin, 
Jacques Lalouét closed the doors of the audience 
chamber in their face. 


Vil 


Outside on the landing, Martin-Roget swore a 
violent, all comprehensive oath. 

“To think that we are under the heel of that skunk!” 
he said. 

‘“‘And that in the pursuit of our own ends we have 
need of his help!” added Chauvelin with a sigh. 

“If it were not for that... And even now,” con- 
tinued Martin-Roget moodily, “I doubt what I can 
do. Yvonne de Kernogan will not follow me willingly 
either to the Rat Mort or elsewhere, and if I am not 
to have her conveyed by the guard...” 

He paused and swore again. His companion’s 
silence appeared to irritate him. 

‘What do you advise me to do, Citizen Chauvelin?”’ 
he asked. 

“For the moment,” replied Chauvelin imperturb- 
ably, “I should advise you to join me in a walk along 
the quay as far as Le Bouffay. I have work to see 
to inside the building and the north-westerly wind 1s 
sure to be of good counsel.” 
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An angry retort hovered on Martin-Roget’s lips, 
but after a second or two he succeeded in holding his 
irascible temper in check. He gave a quick sigh of 
impatience. 

“Very well,” he said curtly. ‘“‘Let us to Le Bouffay 
by all means. I have much to think on, and as you 
say the north-westerly wind may blow away the cob- 
webs which for the nonce do o’ercloud my brain.” 

And the two men wrapped their mantles closely 
round their shoulders, for the air was keen. Then 
they descended the staircase of the hotel and went out 
into the street. 


2 LE BOUFFAY 


I 


In the centre of the Place the guillotine stood idle— 
the paint had worn off her sides—she looked weather- 
beaten and forlorn—stern and forbidding still, but in 
a kind of sullen loneliness, with the ugly stains of 
crimson on her, turned to rust and grime. 

The Place itself was deserted, in strange contrast to 
the bustle and the movement which characterized it 
in the days when the death of men, women and chil- 
dren was a daily spectacle here for the crowd. Then 
a constant stream of traffic, of carts and of tumbrils, 
of soldiers and gaffers encumbered it in every corner, 
now a few tumble-down booths set up against the 
frontage of the grim edifice—once the stronghold of 
the Dukes of Brittany, now little else but a huge prison 
—a few vendors and still fewer purchasers of the 
scanty wares displayed under their ragged awnings, 
one or two idlers loafing against the mud-stained walls, 
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one or two urchins playing in the gutters were the 
only signs of life. Martin-Roget with his colleague 
Chauvelin turned into the Place from the quay—they 
walked rapidly and kept their mantles closely wrapped 
under their chin, for the afternoon had turned bitterly 
cold. It was then close upon five o’clock—a dark, 
moonless, starless night had set in with only a sus- 
picion of frost in the damp air; but a blustering north- 
westerly wind blowing down the river and tearing 
round the narrow streets and the open Place, caused 
passers-by to muffle themselves, shivering, yet tighter 
in their cloaks. 

Martin-Roget was talking volubly and excitedly, 
his tall, broad figure towering above the slender form 
of his companion. From time to time he tossed his 
mantle aside with an impatient, febrile gesture and 
then paused in the middle of the Place, with one hand 
on the other man’s shoulder, marking a point in his 
discourse or emphasizing his argument with short 
staccato sentences and brief, emphatic words. Chau- 
velin—placid and impenetrable as usual—listened 
much and talked little. He was ready to stand still 
or to walk along just as his colleague’s mood demanded; 
in the darkness, and with the collar of a large mantle 
pulled tightly up to his ears, it was impossible to guess 
by any sign 1n his face what was going on in his mind. 

They were a strange contrast these two men— 
temperamentally as well as physically—even though 
they had so much in common and were both the direct 
products of that same social upheaval which was 
shaking the archaic dominion of France to its very 
foundations. Martin-Roget, tall, broad-shouldered, 
bull-necked, the typical self-educated peasant, with 
square jaw and flat head, with wide bony hands and 
spatulated fingers: and Chauvelin—the aristocrat 
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turned demagogue, thin and frail-looking, bland of 
manner and suave of speech, with delicate hands and 
pale, almost ascetic face. 

The one represented all that was most brutish and 
sensual in this fight of one caste against the other, the 
thirst for the other’s blood, the human beast that has 
been brought to bay through wrongs perpetrated 
against it by others and has turned upon its oppressors, 
lashing out right and left with blind and lustful fury 
at the crowd of tyrants that had kept him in subjection 
for so long. Whilst Chauvelin was the personifica- 
tion of the spiritual side of this bloody Revolution— 
the spirit of cool and calculating reprisals that would 
demand an eye for an eye and see that it got two. 
The idealist who dreams of the righteousness of his 
own cause and the destruction of its enemies, but who 
leaves to others the accomplishment of all the carnage 
and the bloodshed which his idealism has demanded, 
and which his reason has appraised as necessary for 
the triumph of which he dreams. Chauvelin was the 
man of thought and Martin-Roget the man of action. 
With the one, revenge and reprisals were selfish 
desires, the avenging of wrongs done to himself or to 
his caste, hatred for those who had injured him or his 
kindred. The other had no personal feelings of 
hatred: he had no personal wrongs to avenge: his 
enemies were the enemies of his party, the erstwhile 
tyrants who in the past had oppressed an entire people. 
Every man, woman or child who was not satisfied with 
the present Reign of Terror, who plotted or planned 
for its overthrow, who was not ready to see husband, 
father, wife or child sacrificed for the ultimate triumph 
of the Revolution was in Chauvelin’s sight a noxious 
creature, fit only to be trodden under heel and ground 
into subjection or annihilation as a danger to the State. 
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Martin-Roget was the personification of sans- 
culottism, of rough manners and foul speech—he chafed 
against the conventions which forced him to wear 
decent clothes and boots on his feet—he would gladly 
have seen every one go about the streets half-naked, 
unwashed, a living sign of that downward levelling of 
castes which he and his friends stood for, and for which 
they had fought and striven and committed every 
crime which human passions let loose could invent. 
-Chauvelin, on the other hand, was one of those who 
wore fine linen and buckled shoes and whose hands 
were delicately washed and perfumed whilst they 
signed decrees which sent hundreds of women and 
children to a violent and cruel death. 

The one trod in the paths of Danton: the other 
followed in the footsteps of Robespierre. 


II 


Together the two men mounted the outside staircase 
which leads up past the lodge of the concierge and 
through the clerk’s office to the interior of the strong- 
hold. Outside the monumental doors they had to 
wait a moment or two while the clerk examined their 
permits to enter. 

“Will you come into my office with me?” asked 
Chauvelin of his companion; “I have a word or two 
to add to my report for the Paris courier to-night. I 
won't be long.” 

“You are still in touch with the Committee of Public 
Safety then?” asked Martin-Roget. 

“Always,” replied the other curtly. 

Martin-Roget threw a quick, suspicious glance on 
his companion. Darkness and the broad brim of his 
sugar-loaf hat effectually concealed even the outlines 
of Chauvelin’s face, and Martin-Roget fell to musing 
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over one or two things which Carrier had blurted out 
awhile ago. The whole of France was overrun with 
spies these days—every one was under suspicion, every 
one had to be on his guard. Every word was over- 
heard, every glance seen, every sign noted. 

What was this man Chauvelin doing here in Nantes? 
what reports did he send up to Paris by special courier? 
He, the miserable failure who had ceased to count was 
nevertheless in constant touch with that awful Com- 
mittee of Public Safety which was wont to strike at ail 
times and unexpectedly in the dark. Martin-Roget 
shivered beneath his mantle. For the first time since 
his schemes of vengeance had wholly absorbed his 
mind he regretted the freedom and safety which he 
had enjoyed in England, and he marvelled if the 
miserable game which he was playing would be worth 
the winning inthe end. Nevertheless he had followed 
Chauvelin without comment. The man appeared to 
exercise a fascination over him—a kind of subtle 
power, which emanated from his small shrunken figure, 
from his pale keen eyes and his well-modulated, suave 
mode of speech. 


Ill 


The clerk had handed the two men their permits 
back. They were allowed to pass through the gates. 

In the hall some half-dozen men were nominally on 
guard—nominally, because discipline was not over 
strict these days, and the men sat or lolled about the 
place; two of them were intent on a game of dominoes, 
another was watching them, whilst the other three 
were settling some sort of quarrel among themselves 
which necessitated vigorous and emphatic gestures — 
and the copious use of expletives. One man, who. 
appeared to be in command, divided his time impar- 
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tially between the domino-players and those who were 
quarrelling. 

The vast place was insufficiently lighted by a 
chandelier which hung from the ceiling and a couple 
of small oil-lamps placed in the circular niches in the 
wall opposite the front door. 

No one took any notice of Martin-Roget or of 
Chauvelin as they crossed the hall, and presently the 
latter pushed open a door on the left of the main gates 
and held it open for his colleague to pass through. 

“You are sure that I shall not be disturbing you?” 
queried Martin-Roget. 

“Quite sure,” replied the other curtly. ‘‘And there 
is something which I must say to you... where I 
know that I shall not be overheard.”’ 

Then he followed Martin-Roget into the room and 
closed the door behind him. The room was scantily 
furnished with a square deal table in the centre, two 
or three chairs, a broken-down bureau leaning against 
one wall and an iron stove wherein a meagre fire sent 
a stream of malodorous smoke through sundry cracks 
in its chimney-pipe. From the ceiling there hung an 
oil-lamp the light of which was thrown down upon 
the table, by a large green shade made of cardboard. 

Chauvelin drew a chair to the bureau and sat down; 
he pointed to another and Martin-Roget took a seat 
beside the table. He felt restless and excited—his 
nerves all on the jar: his colleague’s calm, sardonic 
glance acted as a further irritant to his temper. 

“What is it that you wished to say to me, Citizen 
Chauvelin?” he asked at last. 

“Just a word, Citizen,” replied the other in his quiet 
urbane manner. “I have accompanied you faithfully 
on your journey ta England: I have placed my feeble 
powers at your disposal: awhile ago I stood between 
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you and the proconsul’s wrath. This, I think, has 
earned me the right of asking what you intend to do.” 

“I don’t know about the right,” retorted Martin- 
Roget gruffly, “but I don’t mind telling you. As you 
remarked awhile ago the north-west wind is wont to 
be of good counsel. I have thought the matter over 
whilst I walked with you along the quay and I have 
decided to act on Carrier’s suggestion. Our eminent 
proconsul said just now that it was the duty of every 
true patriot to marry an aristo, an he be free and Chance 
puts a comely wench in his way. I mean,’ he added 
with a cynical laugh, ‘to act on that advice and marry 


Yvonne de Kernogan . . . if I can.” 
‘She has refused you up to now?” 
“Yes... . up to now. 


“You have threatened her—and her father?” 

“Yes—both. Not only with death but with 
shame.” 

“And still she refuses?”’ 

“Apparently,” said Martin-Roget with ever-grow- 
ing irritation. 

“Tt 1s often difficult,” rejoined Chauvelin medita- 
tively, ‘‘to compel these aristos. They are obstinate 


“Oh! don’t forget that I am in a position now to 
bring additional pressure on the wench. That lout 
Carrier has splendid ideas—a brute, what? but clever 
and full of resource. That suggestion of his about 
the Rat Mort is splendid . 

“You mean to try and act on it?” 

“Of course I do,”’ said Martin-Roget roughly. “I 
am going over presently to my sister’s house to see 
the Kernogan wench again, and to have another talk 
with her. Then if she still refuses, if she still chooses” 
to scorn the honourable position which I offer her, I 
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shall act on Carrier’s suggestion. It will be at the 
Rat Mort to-night that she and I will have our final 
interview, and there when | dangle the prospect of 
Cayenne and the convict’s brand before her, she may 
not prove so obdurate as she has been up to now.” 
‘“H’m! That is as may be,’’ was Chauvelin’s dry 
comment. ‘‘Personally 1 am inclined to agree with 
Carrier. Death, swift and sure—the Loire or the 
guillotine—is the best that has yet been invented for 
traitors and aristos. But we won’t discuss that again. 
I know your feelings in the matter and in a measure 
I respect them. But if you will allow me I would like 
to be present at your interview with the soi-disant 
Lady Anthony Dewhurst. {[ won’t disturb you and 


I won’t say a word ... but there is something I would 
like to make sure of...” 

‘“What is that?” 

‘Whether the wench has any hopes...” said 


Chauvelin slowly, “whether she has received a message 
or has any premonition . . . whether in short she thinks 
that outside agencies are at work on her behalf.” 

‘““Tshaw!”? exclaimed Martin-Roget impatiently, 
“you are still harping on that Scarlet Pimpernel idea.” 

“Tam,” retorted the other dryly. 

‘“‘As you please. But understand, Citizen Chauve- 
lin, that I will not allow you to interfere with my plans, 
whilst you go off on one of those wild-goose chases 
which have already twice brought you into disrepute.” 

“IT will not interfere with your plans, Citizen,” 
rejoined Chauvelin with unwonted gentleness, “but 
let me in my turn impress one thing upon you, and 
that is that unless you are as wary as the serpent, as 
cunning as the fox, all your precious plans will be 
upset by that interfering Englishman whom you 
choose to disregard.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

‘J mean that I know him—to my cost—and you 
do not. But you will, an I am not gravely mistaken, 
make acquaintance with him ere your great adventure 
with these Kernogan people is successfully at an end. 
Believe me, Citizen Martin-Roget,” he added impres- 
sively, “you would have been far wiser to accept 
Carrier’s suggestion and let him fling that rabble into 
the Loire for you.” 

‘““Pshaw! you are not childish enough to imagine, 
Citizen Chauvelin, that your Englishman can spirit 
away that wench from under my sister’s eyes? Do 
you know what my sister suffered at the hands of the 
Kernogans? Do you think that she is like to forget 
my father’s ignominious death any more than I am? 
And she mourns a lover as well as a father—she 
mourns her youth, her happiness, the mother whom 
she worshipped. Think you a better gaoler could be 
found anywhere? And there are friends of mine— 
lads of our own village, men who hate the Kernogans 
as bitterly as I do myself—who are only too ready to 
lend Louise a hand in case of violence. And after 
that—suppose your magnificent Scarlet Pimpernel 
succeeded in hoodwinking my sister and in evading the 
vigilance of a score of determined village lads, who 
would sooner die one by one than see the Kernogan 
escape—suppose all that, I say, there would still be 
the guard at every city gate to challenge. No! no! 
it couldn’t be done, Citizen Chauvelin,” he added 
with a complacent laugh. “Your Englishman would 
need the help of a legion of angels, what? to get the 
wench out of Nantes this time.” 

Chauvelin made no comment on his colleague’s 
impassioned harangue. Memory had taken him back 
to that one day in September in Boulogne when he too 
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had set one prisoner to guard a precious hostage: it 
brought back to his mind a vision of a strangely 
picturesque figure as it appeared to him in the window- 
embrasure of the old castle-hall !: it brought back to 
his ears the echo of that quaint, irresponsible laughter, 
of that lazy, drawling speech, of all that had acted as 
an irritant on his nerves ere he found himself baffled, 
foiled, eating out his heart with vain reproach at his 
own folly. 

‘‘ see you are unconvinced, Citizen Martin-Roget,”’ 
he said quietly, “‘and I know that it is the fashion nowa- 
days among young politicians to sneer at Chauvelin— 
the living embodiment of failure. But let me just add 
this. When you and I talked matters over together 
at the Bottom Inn, in the wilds of Somersetshire, I 
warned you that not only was your identity known to 
the man who calls himself the Scarlet Pimpernel, but 
also that he knew every one of your plans with regard 
to the Kernogan wench and her father. You laughed 
at me then... do you remember? ... you shrugged 
your shoulders and jeered at what you called my far- 
fetched ideas ... just as you do now. Well! will you 
let me remind you of what happened within four-and- 
twenty hours of that warning which you chose to dis- 
regard?... Yvonne de Kernogan was married to 
Lord Anthony Dewhurst and...” 

“IT know all that, man,” broke in Martin-Roget 
impatiently. “It was all a mere coincidence... the 
marriage must have been planned long before that... 
your Scarlet Pimpernel could not possibly have had 
anything to do with it.” 

‘Perhaps not,’ rejoined Chauvelin dryly. ‘But 
mark what has happened since. Just now when we 
crossed the Place I saw in the distance a figure flitting 

1 This adventure is recorded in The Elusive Pimpernel. 
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past—the gorgeous figure of an exquisite who of a 
surety is a stranger in Nantes: and carried upon the 
wings of the north-westerly wind there came to me the 
sound of a voice which, of late, I have only heard in 
my dreams. On my soul, Citizen Martin-Roget,” he 
added with earnest emphasis, “I assure you that the 
Scarlet Pimpernel is in Nantes at the present moment, 
that he is scheming, plotting, planning to rescue the 
Kernogan wench, out of your clutches. He will not 
leave her in your power, on this I would stake my life; 
she is the wife of one of his dearest friends: he will not 
abandon her, not while he keeps that resourceful head 
of his on his shoulders. Unless you are desperately 
careful he will outwit you; of that I am as convinced 
as that I am alive.” 

‘Bah! you have been dreaming, Citizen Chauvelin,”’ 
rejoined Martin-Roget with a laugh and shrugging his 
broad shoulders; “your mysterious Englishman in 
Nantes? Why man! the navigation of the Loire has 
been totally prohibited these last fourteen days—no 
carriage, van or vehicle of any kind is allowed to 
enter the city—no man, woman or child to pass 
the barriers without special permit signed either by 
the proconsul himself or by Fleury the captain of the 
Marats. Why! even I, when I brought the Kerno- 
gans in overland from Le Croisic, I was detained 
two hours outside Nantes while my papers were sent 
in to Carrier for inspection. You know that, you 
were with me.” 

“T know it,” replied Chauvelin dryly, ‘‘and yet...” 

He paused, with one clawlike finger held erect to 
demand attention. The door of the small room in 
which they sat gave on the big hall where the half- 
dozen Marats were stationed, the single window at 
right angles to the door looked out upon the Place 
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below. It was from there that suddenly there came 
the sound of a loud peal of laughter—dquaint and merry 
—somewhat inane and affected, and at the sound 
Chauvelin’s pale face took on the hue of ashes and 
even Martin-Roget felt a strange sensation of cold 
creeping down his spine. 

For a few seconds the two men remained quite 
still, as if a spell had been cast over them through that 
light-hearted peal of rippling laughter. Then equally 
suddenly the younger man shook himself free of the 
spell; with a few long strides he was already at the 
door and out in the vast hall: Chauvelin following 
closely on his heels. 


IV 


The clock in the tower of the edifice was even then 
striking five. The Marats in the hall looked up with 
lazy indifference at the two men who had come rushing 
out in such an abrupt and excited manner. 

‘Any stranger been through here?” queried Chauve- 
lin peremptorily of the sergeant in command. 

“No,” replied the latter curtly. ‘How could they, 
without a permit?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and the men resumed 
their game and their argument. Martin-Roget would 
have parleyed with them but Chauvelin had already 
crossed the hall and was striding past the clerk’s office 
and the lodge of the concierge out towards the open. 
Martin-Roget, after a moment’s hesitation, followed 
him. 

The Place was wrapped in gloom. From the plat- 
form of the guillotine an oil-lamp hoisted on a post 
threw a small circle of light around. Small pieces of 
tallow candle, set in pewter sconces, glimmered feebly 
under the awnings of the booths, and there was a 
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street-lamp afhxed to the wall of the old chateau 
immediately below the parapet of the staircase, and 
others at the angles of the Rue de la Monnaye and the 
narrow Ruelle des Jacobins. 

Chauvelin’s keen eyes tried to pierce the surround- 
ing darkness. He leaned over the parapet and peered 
into the remote angles of the building and round the 
booths below him. 

There were a few people on the Place, some walking 
rapidly across from one end to the other, intent on 
business, others pausing in order to make purchases at 
the booths. Up and down the steps of the guillotine 
a group of street urchins were playing hide-and-seek. 
Round the angles of the narrow streets the vague 
figures of passers-by flitted to and fro, now easily 
discernible in the light of the street lanthorns, anon 
swallowed up again in the darkness beyond. Whilst 
immediately below the parapet two or three men of 
the Company Marat were lounging against the wails. 
Their red bonnets showed up clearly in the flickering 
light of the street lamps, as did their bare shins and 
the polished points of their sabots. But of an elegant, 
picturesque figure such as Chauvelin had described 
awhile ago there was not a sign. 

Martin-Roget leaned over the parapet and called 
peremptorily: 

“Hey there, Citizens of the Company Marat!”’ 

One of the red-capped men looked up leisurely. 

“Your desire, Citizen?” he queried with insolent 
deliberation, for they were mighty men, this body- 
guard of the great proconsul, his spies and tools in 
the awesome work of frightfulness which he carried on 
so ruthlessly. 

“Is that you Paul Friche?’’ queried Martin-Roget 
in response. 
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“At your service, Citizen,’’ came the glib reply, 
delivered not without mock deference. 

“Then come up here. I wish to speak with you.” 

“I can’t leave my post, nor can my mates,”’ retorted 
the man who had answered to the name of Paul 
Friche. ‘‘Come down, Citizen, an you desire to 
speak with us.” 

Martin-Roget swore lustily. 

“The insolence of that rabble...’ he murmured. 

“Hush! Ill go,” interposed Chauvelin quickly. 
‘(Do you know that man Friche? Is he trustworthy?” 

“Yes, I know him. As for being trustworthy... 
added Martin-Roget with a shrug of the shoulders. 
‘‘He is a corporal in the Marats and high in favour 
with commandant Fleury.” 

Every second was of value, and Chauvelin was not 
the man to waste time in useless parleyings. He ran 
down the stairs at the foot of which one of the red- 
capped gentry deigned to speak with him. 

‘““Have you seen any strangers across the Place just 
now?” he queried in a whisper. 

“Yes,’’ replied the man Friche. ‘““T'wo!” 

Then he spat upon the ground and added spitefully: 
““Aristos, what? In fine clothes—like yourself Citi- 
DON eas. 3 

‘Which way did they gor” 

“Down the Ruelle des Jacobins.”’ 

“When?” 

“Two minutes ago.” 

“Why did you not follow them’... Aristos 
and...” 

‘I would have followed,” retorted Paul Friche 
with studied insolence; “’twas you called me away 
from my duty.” 

“After them then!” urged Chauvelin peremptorily. 
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‘They cannot have gone far. They are English spies, 
and remember, Citizen, that there’s a reward for their 
apprehension.”’ 

The man grunted an eager assent. The word 
“reward” had fired his zeal. In a trice he had called 
to his mates and the three Marats soon sped across the 
Place and down the Ruelle des Jacobins where the 
surrounding gloom quickly swallowed them up. 

Chauvelin watched them till they were out of sight, 
then he rejoined his colleague on the landing at the 
top of the stairs. For a second or two longer the click 
of the men’s sabots upon the stones resounded on the 
adjoining streets and across the Place, and suddenly 
that same quaint, merry, somewhat inane laugh woke 
the echoes of the grim buildings around and caused 
many a head to turn inquiringly, marvelling who it 
could be that had the heart to laugh these days in the 
streets of Nantes. 


Vv 


Five minutes or so later the three Marats could 
vaguely be seen recrossing the Place and making their 
way back to Le Bouffay, where Martin-Roget and 
Chauvelin still stood on the top of the stairs excited 
and expectant. At sight of the men Chauvelin ran 
down the steps to meet them. 

“Well?” he queried in an eager whisper. 

“We never saw them,”’ replied Paul Friche gruffly, 
“though we could hear them clearly enough, talking, 
laughing and walking very rapidly towards the quay. 
Then suddenly the earth or the river swallowed them 
up. We saw and heard nothing more.” 

Chauvelin swore and a curious hissing sound 
escaped his thin lips. 

‘Don’t be too disappointed, Citizen,’’ added the 
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man with a coarse laugh, “my mate picked this up at 
the corner of the Ruelle, when, I fancy, we were 
pressing the aristos pretty closely.”’ 

He held out a small bundle of papers tied together 
with a piece of red ribbon: the bundle had evidently 
rolled in the mud, for the papers were covered with 
grime. Chauvelin’s thin, claw-like fingers had at once 
closed over them. 

“You must give me back those papers, Citizen,” 
said the man, “they are my booty. I can only give 
them up to citizen-captain Fleury.” 

“V’ll give them to the citizen-captain myself,” re- 
torted Chauvelin. “For the moment you had best 
not leave your post of duty,” he added more peremp- 
torily, seeing that the man made as he would follow 
him. 

“I take orders from no one except...” protested 
the man pgruffly. 

“You will take them from me now,” broke in 
Chauvelin with a sudden assumption of command and 
authority which sat with weird strangeness upon his 
thin shrunken figure. “Go back to your post at 
once, ere I lodge a complaint against you for neglect 
of duty, with the citizen proconsul.”’ 

He turned on his heel and, without paying further 
heed to the man and his mutterings, he remounted the 
stone stairs. 

‘"No success, I suppose?” queried Martin-Roget. 

“None,” replied Chauvelin curtly. 

He had the packet of papers tightly clasped in his 
hand. He was debating in his mind whether he 
would speak of them to his colleague or not. 

“What did Friche say?” asked the latter impatiently. 

“Oh! very little. He and his mates caught sight 
of the strangers and followed them as far as the quays. 
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But they were walking very fast and suddenly the 
Marats lost their trace in the darkness. It seemed, 
according to Paul Friche, as if the earth or the night 
had swallowed them up.” 

“And was that all?”’ 

“Yes. That was all.” 

“I wonder,”’ added Martin-Roget with a light laugh 
and a careless shrug of his wide shoulders, ‘“‘I wonder 
if you and I, Citizen Chauvelin—and Paul Friche too 
for that matter—have been the victims of our nerves.” 

“I wonder,” assented Chauvelin dryly. And— 
quite quietly—he slipped the packet of papers in the 
pocket of his coat. 

“Then we may as well adjourn. There is nothing 
else you wish to say to me about that enigmatic Scarlet 
Pimpernel of yours?” 

‘“No—nothing.”’ 

“And you still would like to hear what the Kernogan 
wench will say and see how she will look when I put 
my final proposal before her?”’ 

“If you will allow me.” 

“Then come,” said Martin-Roget. “My sister’s 
house is close by.” 


3 THE FOWLERS 


I 


Iw order to reach the Carrefour de la Poissonnerie the 
two men had to skirt the whole edifice of Le Bouffay, 
walk a little along the quay and turn up the narrow 
alley opposite the bridge. They walked on in silence, 
each absorbed in his own thoughts. 

The house occupied by the citizeness Adet lay back | 


a little from the others in the street. It was one of an 
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irregular row of mean, squalid, tumble-down houses, 
some of them little more than lean-to sheds built into 
the walls of Le Bouffay.. Most of them had over- 
hanging roofs which stretched out like rier more 
than halfway across the road, and even at midday shut 
out any little ray of sunshine which might have a 
tendency to peep into the street below. 

In this year 11 of the Republic the Carrefour de 
la Poissonnerie was unpaved, dark and evil-smelling. 
For two thirds of the year it was ankle-deep in mud: 
the rest of the time the mud was baked into cakes and 
emitted clouds of sticky dust under the shuffling feet 
of the passers-by. At night it was dimly lighted by 
one or two broken-down lanthorns which were hung 
on transverse chains overhead from house to house. 
These lanthorns only made a very small circle of light 
immediately below them: the rest of the street was 
left in darkness save for the faint glimmer which 
filtrated through an occasional ill-fitting doorway or 
through the chinks of some insecurely fastened shutter. 

The Carrefour de la Poissonerie was. practically 
deserted in the daytime; only a few children—miser- 
able little atoms of humanity showing their meagre, 
emaciated bodies through the scanty rags which failed 
to cover their nakedness—played weird, mirthless 
games in the mud and filth of the street. But at 
night it became strangely peopled with vague and 
furtive forms that were wont to glide swiftly by, 
beneath the hanging lanthorns, in order to lose them- 
selves again in the welcome obscurity beyond: men 
and women—ill-clothed and unshod, with hands 
buried in pockets or beneath scanty shawls—their 
feet, oft-times bare, making no sound as they went 
squishing through the mud. A perpetual silence 
used to reign in this kingdom of squalor and of dark- 
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ness, where night-hawks alone fluttered their wings; 
only from time to time a joyless greeting of boon- 
companions, or the hoarse cough of some wretched 
consumptive would wake the dormant echoes that 
lingered in the gloom. | 


II 


Martin-Roget knew his way about the murky street 
well enough. He went up to the house which lay a 
little back from the others. It appeared even more 
squalid than the rest, not a sound came from within— 
hardly a light—only a narrow glimmer found its 
way through the chink of a shutter on the floor above. 
To right and left of it the houses were tall, with walls 
that reeked of damp and of filth: from one of these— 
the one on the left—an iron sign dangled and creaked 
dismally as it swung in the wind. Just above the 
sign there was a le with partially closed shutters: 
through it came the sound of two husky voices raised 
in heated argument. 

In the open space in front of Louise Adet’s house 
vague forms standing about or lounging against the 
walls of the neighbouring houses were vaguely dis- 
cernible in the gloom. Martin-Roget and Chauvelin 
as they approached were challenged by a raucous 
voice which came to them out of the inky blackness 
around. 

“Halt! who goes there?” 

“Friends!” replied Martin-Roget promptly. “Is 
Citizeness Adet within?” 

“Yes! she is!” retorted the man bluntly; ‘excuse 
me, Friend Adet—I did not know you in this con- 
founded darkness.” , 

_“No harm.done,” said Martin-Roget. “And it is 1 
who am grateful to you all for your vigilance.” 
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“Oh!” said the other with a laugh, “there's -not 
much fear of your bird getting out of its cage. Have 
no fear, Friend Adet! That. Kernogan rabble is 
well looked after.” 

The small group dispersed in the darkness and 
Martin-Roget rapped against the door of his sister’s 
house with his knuckles. 

“That is the Rat Mort,’’ he said, indicating the 
building on his left with a nod of the head. “A very 
unpleasant neighbourhood for my sister, and she has 
oft complained of it—but name of a dog! won’t it 
prove useful this night?” 

Chauvelin had as usual followed his colleague in 
silence, but his keen eyes had not failed to note the 
presence of the village lads of whom Martin-Roget 
had spoken. There are no eyes so watchful as those 
of hate, nor is there aught so incorruptible. Every 
one of these men here had an old wrong to avenge, 
an old score to settle with those ci-devant Kernogans 
who had once been their masters and who were so 
completely in their power now. Louise Adet had 
gathered round her a far more efficient bodyguard 
than even the proconsul could hope to have. 

A moment or two later the door was opened, softly 
and cautiously, and Martin-Roget asked: “Is that 
you, Louise?” for of a truth the darkness was almost 
deeper within than without, and he could not see 
who it was that was standing by the door. 

“Yes! it is,” replied a weary and querulous voice. 
“Enter quickly. The wind is cruel, and I can’t keep 
myself warm. Who is with you, Pierre?”’ 

“A friend,” said Martin-Roget dryly. “We want 
to see the aristo.” ar 

The woman without further comment closed the 
door behind the new-comers. The place now. was as 
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dark as pitch, but she seemed to know. her way about’ 
like a cat, for her shuffling footsteps were heard 
moving about unerringly. A moment or two later 
she opened another door opposite the front entrance, 
revealing an inner room—a sort of kitchen—which 
was lighted by a small lamp. 

“You can go straight up,” she called curtly to the 
two men. | 

The narrow, winding staircase was divided from 
this kitchen by a wooden partition. Martin-Roget, 
closely followed by Chauvelin, went up the stairs, 
On the top of these there was a tiny landing with a 
door on either side of it. Martin-Roget without any 
es pushed open the door on his right with his 

oot. 

A tallow candle fixed in a bottle and placed in the 
centre of a table in the middle of the room flickered in 
the draught as the door flew open. It was bare of 
everything save a table and a chair, and a bundle of 
straw in one corner. The. tiny window at right 
angles to the door was innocent of glass, and the north- 
westerly wind came in an icy stream through the 
aperture. On the table, in addition to the candle, there 
was a broken pitcher half-filled with water, and a small 
chunk of brown bread blotched with stains of mould. 

On the chair beside the table and immediately facin 
the door sat Yvonne Lady Dewhurst. On the wa 
above her head a hand unused to calligraphy had 
traced in clumsy characters the words: “Liberté! 
Fraternité! Egalité!” and below that ‘ox da Mort.” 


‘ 


III 


‘The men entered the narrow room and Chauvelin 
carefully closed the door behind him. He at once 
withdrew into a remote corner of the room and stood 
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there quite still, wrapped in his mantle, a email, silent, 
mysterious figure on which Yvonne fixed dark, 
inquiring eyes. 

Martin-Roget, restless and excited, paced up and 
down the small space like a wild animal in a cage. 
From time to time exclamations of impatience escaped 
him and he struck one fist repeatedly against his open 
palm. Yvonne followed his movements with a quiet, 
uninterested glance, but Chauvelin paid no heed 
whatever to him. 

. He was watching Yvonne ceaselessly, and closely. 

Three days’ incarceration in this wind-swept attic, 
the lack of decent food and of warmth, the want of 
sleep and the horror of her present position all follow- 
ing upon the soul-agony which she had endured when 
she was forcibly torn away from her dear milor’, had 
left their mark on Yvonne Dewhurst’s fresh young 
face. The look of gravity which had always sat so 
quaintly on her piquant features had now changed to 
one of deep and abiding sorrow: her large dark eyes 
were circled and sunk: they had in them the unnatural 
glow of fever, as well as the settled look of horror and 
of pathetic resignation. Her soft brown hair had 
lost its lustre; her cheeks were drawn and absolutely 
colourless. 

Martin-Roget paused in his restless walk. For a 
moment he stood silent and absorbed, contemplating 
by the flickering light of the candle all the havoc 
which his brutality had wrought upon Yvonne's 
dainty face. 

But Yvonne after a while ceased to look at him— 
she appeared to be unconscious of the gaze of these 
two men, each of whom was at this moment only 
thinking of the evil which he meant to inflict upon her 
~«each of whom only thought of her as a helpless 
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bird whom he had at Jast ensnared and-whom he 
could crush to death as soon as he felt so inclined. - 
She kept her lips tightly closed and. her’ head 
averted. She was gazing across at the unglazed 
window into the obscurity beyond, marvelling in 
what direction lay the sea. and the shores of England. ° 
Martin-Roget crossed ‘his arms over his broad 
chest and clutched his elbows with his hands: with an 
obvious effort to keep control over his: movements. 
and his temper in check. The quiet, almost in- 
different attitude of the girl was exasperating to his 
over-strung nerves. | : 
‘Look here, my girl,” he said at last, roughly and 
peremptorily, “I had an interview with the proconsul 
this afternoon. He chides me for my leniency 
towards you. Three days he thinks is far too long 
to keep traitors eating the bread of honest citizens 
and taking up valuable space in our city. Yesterda 
I made a proposal to you. Have you thought on it? 
Yvonne made no reply. She was still gazing out 
into nothingness and just at that moment she was very 
far away oi the narrow, squalid room and the 
company of these two inhuman brutes. She was. 
thinking of her dear milor’ and of that lovely home at. 
Combwich wherein she had spent three such unfor- 
gettable days. She was remembering how beautiful 
had been the colour of the bare twigs in the chestnut 
coppice when the wintry sun danced through and in 
between them and drew fantastic patterns of living 
gold upon the carpet of dead leaves; and she remem- 
Bered too how exquisite were the tints of russet and: 
blue on the distant hills, and how quaintly the thrushes 
had called: “Kiss me quick!” She saw again those 
trembling leaves of a delicious faintly crimson hue 
which still hung upon the branches of the scarlet oak, 
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and the early flowering heath which clothed the moors 
with a gorgeous mantel of rosy amethyst. 

Martin-Roget’s harsh voice brought her abruptly 
back to the hideous reality of the moment. 

‘Your obstinacy will avail you nothing,” he said, 
speaking quietly, even though a note of intense 
irritation was distinctly perceptible in his voice. 
‘The proconsul has given me a further delay wherein 
to deal leniently with you and with your father if I 
am so minded. You know what I have proposed to 
you: Life with me as my wife—in which case your 
father will be free to return to England or to go to the 
devil as he pleases—or the death of a malefactor for 
you both in the company of all the thieves and evil-doers 
who are mouldering in the prisons of Nantes at this 
moment. Another delay wherein to choose between 
an honourable life and a shameful death. The pro- 
consul waits. But to-night he must have his answer.” 

Then Yvonne turned her head slowly and looked 
calmly on her enemy. 

“The tyrant who murders innocent men, women 
and children,”’ she said, “‘can have his answer now. I 
choose death which is inevitable in preference to a 
life of shame.”’ 

“You seem,” he retorted, “‘to have lost sight of the 
fact that the law gives me the right to take by force 
that which you so obstinately refuse.” 

“Have I not said,’’ she replied, “that death 1s my 
choice? Life with you would be a life of shame.” 

“T can -get a priest to marry us without your con- 
sent; and your religion forbids you to take your own 
life,’’ he said with a sneer. 

To this she made no reply, but he knew that he 
had his answer. Smothering a curse, he resumed 
after a while: 7 
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“So you prefer to drag your father to death with 
your Yet he has begged you to consider your 
decision and to listen to reason. He has given his 
consent to our marriage.” 

‘““Let me see my father,’’ she retorted firmly, ‘‘and 
hear him say that with his own lips.” 

“Ah!” she added quickly, for at her words Martin- 
Roget had turned his head away and shrugged his 
shoulders with well-assumed indifference, “you cannot 
and dare not let me see him. For three days now 
you have kept us apart and no doubt fed us both up 
with your lies. My father is Duc de Kernogan, 
Marquis de Trentemoult,’’ she added proudly, “he 
would far rather die side by side with his daughter 
than see her wedded to a criminal.” 

“And you, my girl,” rejoined Martin-Roget coldly, 
‘“‘would you see your father branded as a malefactor, 
linked to a thief and sent to perish in the Loire?” 

“My father,” she retorted, ‘‘will die as he has lived, 
a brave and honourable gentleman. The brand of a 
malefactor cannot cling to his name. Sorrow we are 
ready to endure—death is less than nothing to us— 
we will but follow in the footsteps of our King and of 
our Queen and of many whom we care for and whom 
you and your proconsul and your colleagues. have 
brutally murdered. Shame cannot touch us, and our 
honour and our pride are so far beyond your reach 
that your impious and blood-stained hands can never 
sully them.” 

She had spoken very slowly and very quietly. 
There were no heroics about her attitude. Even 
Martin-Roget—callous brute though he was—felt 
that she had only spoken just as she felt, and that 
nothing that he might say, no plea that he might urge, | 
would ever shake her determination. 
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“Then it seems to me,” he said, “‘that I am only 
wasting my time by eying to make you see reason 
and commonsense. You look upon me as a brute. 
Well! perhaps I am. At any rate I am that which 
your father and you have made me. Four years ago, 
when you had power over me and over mine, you 
brutalized us. To-day we—the people—are your 
masters and we make you suffer, not for all—that 
were impossible—but for part of what you made us 
suffer. That, after all, 1s only bare justice. By 
making you my wife I would have saved you from 
death—not from humiliation, for that you must 
endure, and at my hands in a full measure—but I 
would have made you my wife because I still have 
pleasant recollections of that kiss which I snatched 
from you on that never-to-be-forgotten night and in the 
darkness—a kiss for which you would gladly have seen 
me hang then, if you could have laid hands on me.” 

He paused, trying to read what was going on 
behind those fine eyes of hers, with their vacant, 
far-seeing gaze which seemed like another barrier 
between her and him. At this rough allusion to that 
moment of horror and of shame, she had not moved a 
muscle, nor did her gaze lose its fixity. 

He laughed. 

“It is an unpleasant recollection, eh, my proud 
lady? ‘The first kiss of passion was not implanted on 
your ‘exquisite lips by that fine gentleman whom you 
deemed worthy of your hand and your love, but by 
Pierre Adet, the miller’s son, what? a creature not 
quite so human as your horse or your pet dog. Neither 
you not I are like to forget that methinks... .” 

Yvonne vouchsafed no reply to the taunt, and for a 
moment there was silence in the room, until Chau- 
velin’s thin, suave voice broke in quite gently: 
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“Do not lose your patience with the wench, Citizen 
Martin-Roget. Your time is too precious to be 
wasted in useless recriminations.” 

“I have finished with her,” retorted the other 
sullenly. “She shall be dealt with now as I think 
best. I agree with Citizen Carrier. He is right after 
all. To the Loire with the lot of that foul brood!” 

“Nay!” here rejoined Chauvelin with placid urban- 
ity, “‘are you not a little harsh, Citizen, with our fair 
Yvonne? Remember! Women have moods and, 
megrims. What they indignantly refuse to yield to 
us one day, they will grant with a smile the next. 
Our beautiful Yvonne is no exception to this rule, 
Pll warrant.” 

Even while he spoke he threw a glance of warning 
on his colleague. There was something enigmatic 
in his manner at this moment, in the strange suavity 
wherewith he spoke these words of conciliation and of 
gentleness. Martin-Roget was as usual ready with 
an impatient retort. He was in a mood to bully and 
to brutalize, to heap threat upon threat, to win by 
frightfulness that which he could not gain by per- 
suasion. Perhaps that at this moment he desired 
Yvonne de Kernogan for wife, more even than he 
desired her death. At any rate his headstrong 
temper was ready to chafe against any warning or 
advice. But once again Chauvelin’s stronger men- 
tality dominated over his less resolute colleague. 
Martin-Roget—the fowler—was in his turn caught 
in the net of a keener snarer than himself, and whilst 
—with the obstinacy of the weak—he was making 
mental resolutions to rebuke Chauvelin for his inter- 
ference later on, he had already fallen in with the 
latter’s attitude. 

“The wench has had three whole days wherein to 
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alter her present mood,” he said more quietly, “and 
you know yourself, citizen, that the proconsul will 
not wait after to-day.” 

“The day is young yet,” rejoined Chauvelin. “It 
still hath six hours to its credit.... Six hours.... 
Three hundred and sixty minutes!” he continued 
with a pleasant little laugh; “time enough for a 
woman to change her mind three hundred and sixty 
times. Let me advise you, citizen, to leave the 
wench to her own meditations for the present, and 
I trust that she will accept the advice of a man who 
has a sincere regard for her beauty and her charms 
and who is old enough to be her father, and seriously 
think the situation over in a conciliatory spirit. 
Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan will be grateful to her, 
for of a truth he is not over happy either at the 
moment... and will be still less happy in the dépét 
to-morrow: it is over-crowded, and typhus, | fear me, 
is rampant among the prisoners. He has, I am 
convinced—in spite of what the citizeness says to the 
contrary—a rooted objection to being hurled into the 
Loire, or to be arraigned before the bar of the Con- 
vention, not as an aristocrat and a traitor but as an 
unit of an undesirable herd of criminals sent up to 
Paris for trial, by an anxious and harried proconsul. 
There! there!’ he added benignly, ‘“‘we will not worry 
our fair Yvonne any longer, will we Citizen? I think 
she has grasped the alternative and will soon realize 
that marriage with an honourable patriot is not such 
an untoward fate after all.”’ 

“And now, Citizen Martin-Roget,”’ he concluded, 
“IT pray you allow me to take my leave of the fair 
lady and to give you the wise recommendation to do 
likewise. She will be far better alone for awhile. 
Night brings good counsel, so they say.” 
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He watched the girl keenly while he spoke. Her 
impassivity had not deserted her for a single moment: 
but whether her calmness was of hope or of despair he 
was unable to decide. On the whole he thought it 
must be the latter: hope would have kindled a spark 
in those dark, purple-rimmed eyes, it would have 
brought moisture to the lips, a tremor to the hand. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel was in Nantes—that fact 
was established beyond a doubt—but Chauvelin had 
come to the conclusion that so far as Yvonne Dewhurst 
herself was concerned, she knew nothing of the 
mysterious agencies that were working on her behalf. 

Chauvelin’s hand closed with a nervous contraction 
over the packet of papers in his pocket. Something 
of the secret of that enigmatic English adventurer 
lay revealed within its folds. Chauvelin had not yet 
had the opportunity of examining them: the interview 
with Yvonne had been the most important business 
for the moment. 

From somewhere in the distance a city clock struck 
six. The afternoon was wearing on. The keenest 
brain in Europe was on the watch to drag one woman 
and one man from the deadly trap which had been so 
successfully set for them. A few hours more and 
Chauvelin in his turn would be pitting his wits against 
the resources of that intricate brain, and he felt like a 
war-horse scenting blood and battle. He was aching 
to get to work—aching to form his plans—to lay his 
snares—to dispose his trap so that the noble English 
quarry should not fail to be caught within its meshes, 

He gave a last look to Yvonne, who was still sitting 
quite impassive, gazing through the squalid walls into 
some beautiful distance, the reflection of which gave 
to her pale, wan face an added beauty. 

“Let us go, Citizen Martin-Roget,” he said 
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peremptorily. “There is nothing else that we can 
do here.” 

And Martin-Roget, the weaker morally of the two, 
yielded to the stronger bein of his colleague. 
He would have liked to stay on for awhile, to gloat 
for a few moments longer over the helplessness of 
the woman who to him represented the root of every 
evil which had ever befallen him and his family. 
But Chauvelin commanded and he felt impelled to 
obey. He gave one long, last look on Yvonne—a 
look that was as full of triumph as of mockery— 
he looked round the four dank walls, the unglazed 
window, the broken pitcher, the mouldy bread. 
Revenge was of a truth the sweetest emotion of the 
human heart. Pierre Adet—son of the miller who 
had been hanged by orders of the Duc de Kernogan 
for a crime which he had never committed—would 
not at this moment have changed places with 
Fortune’s Benjamin. 


IV 


Downstairs in Louise Adet’s kitchen, Martin- 
Roget seized his colleague by the arm. 

“Sit down a moment, Citizen,” he said persuasively, 
“and tell me what you think of it all.” 

Chauvelin sat down at the other’s invitation. All 
his movements were slow, deliberate, perfectly calm. 

“I think,” he said dryly, ‘‘as far as your marriage 
with the wench is concerned, that you are beaten, 
my friend.” 

“Tshaw!l” The exclamation, raucous and sur- 
charged with hate came from Louise Adet. She, 
too, like Pierre—more so than Pierre mayhap— 
had cause to hate the Kernogans. She, too, like 
Pierre had lived the last three has in the full enjoy- 
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ment of the thought that Fate and Chance were about 
to level things at last between herself and those 
detested aristos. Silent and sullen she was shuffling 
about in the room, among her pots and pans, but 
she kept an eye upon her brother’s movements and 
an ear on what he said. Men were apt to lose grit 
where a pretty wench was concerned. It takes a 
woman’s rancour and a woman’s determination to 
carry a scheme of vengeance against another to a 
successful end. 

Martin-Roget rejoined more calmly: 

“IT knew that she would still be obstinate,’’ he said. 
“If I forced her into a marriage, which I have the 
right to do, she might take her own life and make me 
look a fool. So I don’t want to do that. I believe 
in the persuasiveness of the Rat Mort to-night,’’ he 
added with a cynical laugh, “and if that fails.... 
Well! I was never really in love with the fair Yvonne, 
and now she has ever ceased to be desirable.... If 
the Rat Mort fails to act on her sensibilities as I 
would wish, I can easily console myself by following 
Carrier’s herd to Paris. Louise shall come with me— 
eh, little sister-—and we'll give ourselves the satis- 
faction of seeing Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan and 
his exquisite daughter stand in the felon’s dock—tried 
for malpractices and for evil living. We'll see them 
branded as convicts and packed off like so much cattle 
to Cayenne. That will be a sight,” he concluded 
with a deep sigh of satisfaction, “which will bring rest 
to my soul.” 

He paused: his face looked sullen and evil under 
the domination of that passion which tortured him.. 

Louise Adet had shuffled up close to her brother. 
In one hand she held the wooden spoon wherewith. 
she had been stirring the soup: with the other she 
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brushed away the dark, lank hair which hung in 
strands over her high, pale forehead. In appearance 
she was a woman immeasurably older than her years. 
Her face had the colour of yellow parchment, her skin 
was stretched tightly over her high cheekbones— 
her lips were colourless and her eyes large, wide-open, 
were pale in hue and circled with red. Just now a 
deep foun of puzzlement between her brows added 
a sinister expression to her cadaverous face: 

“The Rat Mort?” she queried in that tired voice of 
hers, “Cayenne? What is all that about?” 

“A splendid scheme of Carrier’s, my Louise,”’ 
replied Martin-Roget airily. “‘We convey the Kerno- 
gan woman to the Rat Mort. To-night a descent 
will be made on that tavern of ill-fame by a company 
of Marats and every man, woman and child within it 
will be arrested and sent to Paris as undesirable 
inhabitants of this most moral city: in Paris they will 
be tried as malefactors or evil-doers—cut-throats, 
thieves, what? and deported as convicts to Cayenne, 
or else sent to the guillotine. The Kernogans among 
that herd! What sayest thou to that, little sister? 
Thy father, thy lover, hung as thieves! Monsieur le 
Duc and Mademoiselle branded as convicts! ’Tis 
pleasant to think on, eh?” 

Louise made no reply. She stood looking at hes 
brother, her pale, red-rimmed eyes seemed to drink in 
every word that he uttered, while her bony hand 
wandered mechanically across and across her fore- 
head as if in a pathetic endeavour to clear the brain 
from everything*save of the satisfying thoughts which 
this prospect of revenge had engendered. 

Chauvelin’s gentle voice broke in on her medita- 
tions. 

“In the meanwhile,” he said placidly, “remember 
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my warning, Citizen Martin-Roget. There are pass- 
ing clever and mighty agencies at work, even at this 
hour, to wrest your prey from you. How will you 
convey the wench to the Rat Mort? Carrier has 
warned you of spies—but I have warned you against 
a crowd of English adventurers far more dangerous 
than an army of spies. Three pairs of eyes—probably 
more, and one pair the keenest in Europe—will be 
on the watch to seize upon the woman and to carry 
her off under your very nose.” 

Martin-Roget uttered a savage oath. 

‘“‘That brute: Carrier has left me in the lurch,” he 
said roughly. “I don’t believe in your nightmares 
and your English adventurers, still it would have been 
better if I could have had the woman conveyed to 
the tavern under armed escort.” 

‘“‘Armed escort has been denied you, and anyway 
it would not be much use. You and I, Citizen 
Martin-Roget, must act independently of Carrier. 
Your friends down there,’”’ he added, indicating the 
street with a jerk of the head, “‘must redouble their 
watchfulness. The village lads of Vertou are of a 
truth no match intellectually with our English adven- 
turers, but they have vigorous fists in case there 1s 
an attack on the wench while she walks across to the 
Rat Mort.” 

“It would be simpler,” here interposed Louise 
roughly, “if we were to knock the wench on the head 
and then let the lads carry her across.” 

“It would not be simpler,” retorted Chauvelin 
dryly, ‘for Carrier might at any moment turn against 
us. Commandant Fleury with half a company of 
Marats will be posted round the Rat Mort, remember. 
They may interfere with the lads and arrest them and 
snatch the wench from us, when all our plans may fall 
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to the ground ... one never knows what double game 
Carrier may be playing. No! no! the girl must not 
be aa or carried to the Rat Mort. She must 
walk into the trap of her own free will.” 

“But name of a dog! how is it to be done?” ejacu- 
lated Martin-Roget, and he brought his clenched fist, 
crashing down upon the table. “The woman will 
not follow me—or Louise either-—anywhere willingly.” 

“She must follow a stranger then—or one whom she 
thinks a stranger—some one who will have gained 
her confidence...” 

“Impossible.” 

“Oh! nothing is impossible, Citizen,” rejoined 
Chauvelin blandly. 

“Do you know a way then?” queried the other with 
a sneer. 

“T think Ido. If you will trust me that is 

“T don’t know that I do. Your mind 1s so intent 
on those English adventurers, you are like as not to 
let the aristos slip through your fingers.” 

“Well, citizen,” retorted Chauvelin imperturbably, 
“will you take the risk of conveying the fair Yvonne 
to the Rat Mort by twelve o’clock to-night? I have 
very many things to see to, I confess that I should be 
glad if you will ease me from that responsibility.” 

“I have already told you that I see no way,” retorted 
Martin-Roget with a snarl. 

“Then why not let me act?” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“For the moment I am going for a walk on the 
quay and once more will commune with the north- 
west wind.” 

“Tshaw!” ejaculated Martin-Roget savagely. 

“Nay, Citizen,” resumed Chauvelin blandly, ‘‘the 
winds of heaven are excellent counsellors. I told 
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you so just now and you agreed with me. They blow 
away the cobwebs of the mind and clear the brain for 
serious thinking. You want the Kernogan girl to 
be arrested inside the Rat Mort and you see no way 
of conveying her thither save by the use of violence, 
which for obvious reasons is to be deprecated: Carrier, 
for equally obvious reasons, will not have her taken 
to the place by force. On the other hand, you admit 
that the wench would not follow you willingly 
Well, Citizen, we must find a way out of that impasse, 
for it is too unimportant an one to stand in the way of 
our plans: for this I must hold a consultation with the 
north-west wind.” 

“T won’t allow you to do anything without con- 
sulting me.” | 

‘Am I likely to do that? To begin with I shall 
have need of your co-operation and that of the 
citizeness.”’ 

“In that case...” muttered Martin-Roget grudg- 
ingly. “But remember,’ he added with a return to 
his usual self-assured manner, “‘remember that Yvonne 
and her father belong tomeand nottoyou. I brought 
them into Nantes for mine own purposes—not for 
yours. I will not have my revenge jeopardized so 
that your schemes may be furthered.” 

‘“‘Who spoke of my schemes, Citizen Martin- 
Roget?” broke in Chauvelin with perfect urbanity. 
“Surely not 1? What am I but an humble tool in 
the service of the Republic? . .. a tool that has proved 
useless—a failure, what? My only desire is to help 
you to the best of my abilities. Your enemies are 
the enemies of the Republic: my ambition 1s to help 
you in destroying them.” 

For a moment longer Martin-Roget hesitated: he 
abominated this suggestion of becoming a mere 
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instrument in the hands of this man whom he still 
would have affected to despise—had he dared. But 
here came the difficulty: he no longer dared to despise 
Chauvelin. He felt the strength of the man—the 
clearness of his intellect, and though he—Martin- 
Roget—still chose to disregard every warning in 
connexion with the English spies he could not 
wholly divest his mind from the possibility of their 
presence in Nantes. Carrier’s scheme was so mag- 
nificent, so satisfying, that the ex-miller’s son was 
ready to humble his pride and set his arrogance aside 
in order to see it carried through successfully. 

So after a moment or two, despite the fact that he 
positively ached to shut Chauvelin out of the whole 
business, Martin-Roget gave a grudging assent to 
his proposal. 

‘Very well!’’ he said, “you see to it. So long as it 
does not interfere with my plans... .” 

“It can but help them,” rejoined Chauvelin suavely. 
“If you will act as I shall direct I pledge you my word 
that the wench will walk to the Rat Mort of her free 
will and at the hour when you want her? What 
else is there to say?” 

“When and where shall we meet again?” 

“Within the hour I will return here and explain to 
you and to the citizeness what I want youtodo. We 
will get the aristos inside the Rat Mort, never fear; 
and after that I think that we may safely leave Carrier 
to do the rest, what?”’ 

He picked up his hat and wrapped his mantle 
round him. He took no further heed of Martin- 
Roget or of Louise, for suddenly he had felt the 
crackling of crisp paper inside the breast-pocket of 
his coat and in a moment the spirit of the man had 
gone a-roaming out of the narrow confines of this 
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squalid abode. It had crossed the English Channel 
and wandered once more into a brilliantly-lighted 
ball-room where an exquisitely dressed dandy de- 
claimed inanities and doggerel rhymes for the delecta- 
tion of a flippant assembly: it heard once more the 
lazy, drawling speech, the inane, affected laugh, it 
caught the glance of a pair of lazy, grey eyes fixed 
mockingly upon him. Chauvelin’s thin claw-like hand 
went back to his pocket: it felt that packet of papers, it 
closed over it like a vulture’s talon does upon a prey. 
He no longer heard Martin-Roget’s obstinate mur- 
murings, he no longer felt himself to be the disgraced, 
humiliated servant of the State: rather did he feel 
once more the master, the leader, the successful 
weaver of a hundred clever intrigues. The enemy 
who had bafled him so often had chosen once more 
to throw down the glove of mocking defiance. So 
be it! The battle would be fought this night—a 
decisive one—and long live the Republic and the 
power of the people! 

With a curt nod of the head Chauvelin turned on 
his heel and without waiting for Martin-Roget to 
follow him, or for Louise to light him on his way, he 
strode from the room, and out of the house, and had 
soon disappeared in the darkness in the direction 


of the quay. 


Vv 


Once more free from the encumbering companion- 
ship of Martin-Roget, Chauvelin felt free to breathe 
and to think. He, the obscure and impassive servant 
of the Republic, the cold-blooded Terrorist who had 
gone through every phase of an exciting career without 
moving a muscle of his grave countenance, felt as if 
every one of his arteries was on fire. He strode along 
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the quay in the teeth of the north-westerly wind, prate- 
ful for the cold blast which lashed his face and cooled 
his throbbing temples. 

The packet of papers inside his coat seemed to sear 
his breast. 

Before turning to go along the quay he paused, 
hesitating for a moment what he would do. His 
very humble lodgings were at the far end of the town, 
and every minute of time was precious. Inside Le 
Bouffay, where he had a small room allotted to him 
as a minor representative in Nantes of the Committee 
of Public Safety, there was the ever present danger of 
prying eyes. 

On the whole—since time was so precious—he 
decided on returning to Le Bouffay. The concierge 
and the clerk fortunately let him through without 
those official delays which he—Chauvelin—was wont 
to find so galling ever since his disgrace had put a 
bar against the opening of every door at the bare 
mention of his name or the display of his tricolour 
scarf, : 

He strode rapidly across the hall: the men on guard 
eyed him-with lazy indifference as he passed. Once 
inside his own sanctum he looked carefully around 
him; he drew the curtain closer across the window 
and dragged the table and a chair well away from the 
range which might be covered by an eye at the key- 
hole. It was only when he had thoroughly assured 
himself that no searching eye or inquisitive ear could 
possibly be watching over him that he at last drew 
the precious packet of papers from his pocket. He 
undid the red ribbon which held it together and spread 
the papers out on the table. before him. Then he 
examined them carefully one by one. 

As he did so an exclamation of wrath or of im- 
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pee escaped him from time to time, once he 
aughed—involuntarily—aloud. 

The examination of the papers took him some time. 
When he had finished he gathered them all together 
again, retied the bit of ribbon round them and slipped 
the packet back into the pocket of his coat. There 
was a look of grim determination on his face, even 
though a bitter sigh escaped his set lips. 

“Oh! for the power,” he muttered to himself, 
“which I had a year ago! for the power to deal with 
mine enemy myself. So you have come to Nantes, 
my valiant Sir Percy Blakeney?’ he added while a 
short, sardonic laugh escaped his thin, set lips: “and 
you are determined that I shall know how and why 
you came! Do you reckon, I wonder, that I have no 
longer the power to deal with you? Well!l...” 

He sighed again but with more satisfaction this time. 

“Well!...” he reiterated with obvious com- 
placency. ‘“‘Unless that oaf Carrier is a bigger fool 
than I imagine him to be I think I have you this time, 
my elusive Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


4 THE NET 


I 


Im was not an easy thing to obtain an audience of the 
great proconsul at this hour of the night, nor was 
Chauvelin, the disgraced servant of the Committee of 
Public Safety, a man to be considered. Carrier, with 
his love of ostentation and of tyranny, found great 
delight in keeping his colleagues waiting upon his 
leasure, and he knew that he could trust young 
Sonud Lalouét to be as insolent as any tyrant’s 
flunkey of yore. , 
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“must speak with the proconsul at once,” had 
been Chauvelin’s urgent request of Fleury, the com- 
mandant of the great man’s bodyguard. 

“The proconsul dines at this hour,” had been 
Fleury’s curt reply. 

“Tis a matter which concerns the welfare and the 
safety of the State!” 

“The proconsul’s health is the concern of the State 
too, and he dines at this hour and must not be 
disturbed.” 

“Commandant Fleury!” urged Chauvelin, “you 
risk being implicated in a disaster. Danger and 
disprace threaten the proconsul and all his adherents. 
I must speak with Citizen Carrier at once.” 

Fortunately for Chauvelin there were two keys 
which, when all else failed, were apt to open the 
doors of Carrier’s stronghold: the key of fear and that 
of cupidity. He tried both and succeeded. He 
bribed and he threatened: he endured Fleury’s 
brutality and Lalouét’s impertinence but he got his 
way. After an hour’s weary waiting and ceaseless 
parleyings he was once more ushered into the ante- 
chamber where he had sat earlier in the day. The 
doors leading to the inner sanctuary were open. 
Young Jacques Lalouét stood by them on guard. 
Carrier, fuming and raging at having been disturbed, 
vented his spleen and ill-temper on Chauvelin. 

“If the news that you bring me is not worth my 
consideration,’”’ he cried savagely, “‘I’ll send you to 
moulder in Le Bouffay or to drink the waters of the 
Loire.” 

Chauvelin silent, self-effaced, allowed the flood of 
the great man’s wrath to spend itself in threats. 
Then he said quietly: 

“Citizen Proconsul I have come to tell you that the 
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English spy, who 1s called the Scarlet Pimpernel, is 
now in Nantes. There is a reward of twenty thousand 
francs for his capture and I want your help to lay 
him by the heels.” 

Carrier suddenly paused in his ravings. He sank 
into a chair and a livid hue spread over his face. 

“Tt’s not true!’’ he murmured hoarsely. 

“*T saw him—not an hour ago... .” 

“What proof have you?” 

“T’ll show them to you—but not across this thres- 
hold. Let me enter, Citizen Proconsul, and close 
your sanctuary doors behind me rather than before. 
What I have come hither to tell you, can only be said 
between four walls.” 

“Tl make you tell me,” broke in Carrier in a 
raucous voice, which excitement and fear caused 
almost to choke in his throat. “I'll make you... 
curse you for the traitor that you are.... Curse 
youl” he cried more vigorously, “‘I’ll make you speak. 
Will you shield a spy by your silence, you miserable 
traitor? If you do I’ll send you to rot in the mud of 
the Loire with other traitors less accursed than 
yourself.”’ 

“If you only knew,” was Chauvelin’s calm rejoinder 
to the other’s ravings, “‘how little I care for life. I 
only live to be even one day with an enemy whom 
I hate. That enemy is now in Nantes, but I am 
like a bird of prey whose wings have been clipped. 
If you do not help me mine enemy will again go 
free—and death in that case matters little or nothing 
to me.” 

For a moment longer Carrier hesitated. Fear had 
gripped him by the throat. Chauvelin’s earnestness 
seemed to vouch for the truth of his assertion, and if 
this were so—if those English spies were indeed in 
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Nantes—then his own life was in deadly danger. He 
—like every one of those bloodthirsty tyrants who 
had misused the sacred names of Fraternity and of 
Equality—had learned to dread the machinations of 
those mysterious Englishmen and of their unconquer- 
able leader. Popular superstition had it that they 
were spies of the English Government and that they 
were not only bent on saving traitors from well- 
merited punishment but that they were hired assassins 
paid by Mr. Pitt to murder every faithful servant of 
the Republic. The name of the Scarlet Pimpernel, 
so significantly uttered by Chauvelin, had turned 
.Carrier’s sallow cheeks to a livid hue. Sick with 
terror now he called Lalouét to him. He clung to 
the boy with both arms as to the one being in this 
world whom he trusted. 

“What shall we do, Jacques?” he murmured 
hoarsely, ‘‘shall we let him in?” 

The boy roughly shook himself free from the 
embrace of the great proconsul. 

“If you want twenty thousand francs,”’ he said with 
a dry laugh, “I should listen quietly to what Citizen 
Chauvelin has to say.”’ 

Terror and rapacity were ranged on one side against 
inordinate vanity. The thought of twenty thousand 
francs made Carrier’s ugly mouth water. Money 
was over scarce these days: also the fear of assassination 
was a spectre which haunted him at all hours of the 
day and night. On the other hand he positively 
worshipped the mystery wherewith he surrounded 
himself. It had been his boast for some time now 
that no one save the chosen few had crossed the 
threshold of his private chamber: and he was miserably 
afraid not only of Chauvelin’s possible evil intentions, 
but also that this despicable ex-aristo and equally 
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despicable failure would boast in the future of an 
ascendancy over him. 

He thought the matter over for fully five minutes, 
during which there was dead silence in the two rooms 
—silence only broken by the stertorous breathing of 
that wretched coward, and the measured ticking of 
the fine buhl clock behind him. Chauvelin’s pale 
eyes were fixed upon the darkness, through which 
he could vaguely discern the uncouth figure of the 
proconsul, sprawling over his desk. Which way 
would his passions sway him? Chauvelin as he 
watched and waited felt that his habitual self-control 
was perhaps more severely taxed at this moment than 
it had ever been before. Upon the swaying of those 
passions, the passions of a man infinitely craven and 
infinitely base, depended all his—Chauvelin’s—hopes 
of getting even at last with a daring and resourceful 
foe. Terror and rapacity were the counsellors which 
ranged themselves on the side of his schemes, but 
mere vanity and caprice fought a hard battle too. 

In the end it was rapacity that gained the victory. 
An impatient exclamation from young Lalouét roused 
Carrier from his sombre brooding and hastened on a 
decision which was destined to have such momentous 
consequences for the future of both these men. 

“Introduce Citizen Chauvelin in here, Lalouét,”’ 
said the proconsul grudgingly. “I will listen to what 
he has to say.”’ 


II 


Chauvelin crossed the threshold of the tyrant’s 
sanctuary, in no way awed by the majesty of that 
dreaded presence or confused by the air of mystery 
which hung about the room. 

He did not even bestow a glance on the multi- 
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tudinous objects of art and the priceless furniture 
which littered the tiger’s lair. His pale face remained 

uite expressionless as he bowed solemnly before 

arrier and then took the chair which was indicated 
to him. Young Lalouét fetched a candelabra from 
the anteroom and carried it into the audience chamber: 
then he closed the communicating doors. The 
candelabra he placed on a console-table immediately 
behind Carrier’s desk and chair, so that the latter’s face 
remained in complete shadow, whilst the light fell 
full upon Chauvelin. 

“Well! what is it?’’ queried the proconsul roughly. 
“What is this story of English spies inside Nantes? 
How did they get here? Who is responsible for 
keeping such rabble out of our city? Name of a dog, 
but some one has been careless of duty! and careless- 
ness these days is closely allied to treason.” 

He talked loudly and volubly—his inordinate 
terror causing the words to come tumbling, almost 
incoherently, out of his mouth. Finally he turned on 
Chauvelin with a snarl like an angry cat: 

‘And how comes it, Citizen,”” he added savagely, 
“that you-alone here in Nantes are acquainted with 
the whereabouts of those dangerous spies?” 

“T caught sight of them,” rejoined Chauvelin 
calmly, ‘‘this afternoon after I left you. I knew we 
should have them here, the moment Citizen Martin- 
Roget brought the Kernogans into the city. The 
woman is the wife of one of them.” 

“Curse that blundering fool Martin-Roget for 
bringing that rabble about our ears, and those assassins 
inside our gates.” 

“Nay! Why should you complain, Citizen Pro- 
consul, rejoined Chauvelin in his blandest manner. 
“Surely you are not going to let the English spies 
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escape this time? And if you succeed in laying them 
by the heels—there where every one else has failed— 
you will have earned twenty thousand francs and the 
thanks of the entire Committee of Public Safety.” 

He paused: and young Lalouét interposed with his 
impudent laugh: 

“Go on, Citizen Chauvelin,” he said, “if there is 
twenty thousand francs to be made out of this game, 
ll warrant that the proconsul will take a hand in it— 
eh, Carrier?”’ 

And with the insolent familiarity of a terrier teasing 
a grizzly he tweaked the great man’s ear. 

Chauvelin in the meanwhile had drawn the packet 
of papers from his pocket and untied the ribbon that 
held them together. He now Spread the papers out 
on the desk. 

““What are these?’’ queried Carrier. 

‘“‘A few papers,” replied Chauvelin, “which one of 
your Marats, Paul Friche by name, picked up in 
the wake of the Englishmen. I caught sight of them 
in the far distance, and sent the Marats after them. 
For awhile Paul Friche kept on their track, but after 
that they disappeared in the darkness.” 

‘“‘Who were the senseless louts,”’ growled Carrier, 
“who allowed a pack of foreign assassins to escapef 
I’ll soon make them disappear . . . in the Loire.” 

“You will do what you like about that, Citizen 
Carrier,” retorted Chauvelin dryly; ‘in the meanwhile 
you would do well to examine these papers.” 

He sorted these out, examined them one by one, 
then passed them across to Carrier. Lalouét, 1m- 
pudent and inquisitive, sat on the corner of the desk, 
dangling his legs. With scant ceremony he snatched 
one paper after another out of Carrier’s hands and 
examined them curiously. 
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‘Can you understand all this gibberish?’ he asked 
airily. “Jean Baptiste, my friend, how much English 
do you know?” 

‘Not much,” replied the proconsul, “but enough 
to recognize that abominable doggerel rhyme which 
has gone the round of the Committees of Public 
Safety throughout the country.” 

“I know it by heart,’”’ rejoined young Lalouét. 
“J was in Paris once, when Citizen Robespierre 
received a copy of it. Name of a dog!” added the 
youngster with a coarse laugh, “how he cursed!’ 

It is doubtful however if Citizen Robespierre did 
on that occasion curse quite so volubly as Carrier did 
now. 

“If I only knew why that satané Englishman throws 
so much calligraphy about,” he said, “I would be 
easier in my mind. Now this senseless rhyme.... 
I don’t see...” 

“It’s importance?”’ broke in Chauvelin quietly. “I 
dare say not. On the face of it, it appears foolish 
and childish: but it is intended as a taunt and 1s really 
a poor attempt at humour. They are a queer people 
these English. If you knew them as I do, you would 
not be surprised to see a man scribbling off a cheap 
joke before embarking on an enterprise which may 
cost him his head.” 

‘‘And this inane rubbish 1s of that sort,’’ concluded 
young Lalouét. And in his thin high treble he began 
reciting: : 


“We seek him here; 
We seek him there! 
Those Frenchies seek him everywhere. 
Is he in heaven? 
Is he in h li? 
That demmed elusive Pimpernel?” 
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‘‘Pointless and offensive,” he said as he tossed the 
paper back on the table. 

‘‘A cursed aristo that Englishman of yours,” growled 
Carrier. “Oh! when I get him... .” 

He made an expressive gesture which made 
Lalouét laugh. 

‘What else have we got in the way of documents, 
Citizen Chauvelin?” he asked. 

“There is a letter,” replied the latter. 

‘“‘Read it,’ commanded Carrier. ‘Or rather trans- 
late it as you read. I don’t understand the whole of 
the gibberish.” 

And Chauvelin, taking up a sheet of paper which 
was covered with neat, minute writing, began to read 
aloud, translating the English into French as he went 
along: 


“Here we are at last, my dear Tony! Didn’t I tell you that we 
can get in anywhere despite all precautions taken against us!” 


“The impudent devils!” broke in Carrier. 


—“Did you really think that they could keep us out of Nantes while 
Lady Anthony Dewhurst is a prisoner in their hands.” 


“Who is that?” 

“The Kernogan woman. As I told you just now, 
she is married to an Englishman who 1s named 
Dewhurst and who is one of the members of that 
thrice cursed League.”’ 

Then he continued to read: 


“And did you really suppose that they would spot half a dozen 
English gentlemen in the guise of peat-gatherers, returning at dusk 
and covered with grime from their work? Not like, friend Tony! 
Not like! If you happen to meet mine engaging friend Monsieur 
Chambertin before I have that privilege myself tell him I pray you, 
with my regards, that I am looking forward to the pleasure of making 
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a long nose at him once more. Calais, Boulogne, Paris—now Nantes 
—the scenes of his triumphs multiply exceedingly.” 

“What in the devil’s name does all this mean?” 
queried Carrier with an oath. 

“You don’t understand it?’ rejoined Chauvelin 
quietly. 

‘No. I do not.” 

“Yet I translated quite clearly.”’ 

“It is not the language that puzzles me. The 
contents seem to me such drivel. The man wants 
secrecy, what? He is supposed to be astute, resource- 
ful, above all mysterious and enigmatic. Yet he 
writes to his friend—matter of no importance between 
them, recollections of the past, known to them both— 
and threats for the future, equally futile and senseless. 
I cannot reconcile it all. It puzzles me.” 

“And it would puzzle me,” rejoined Chauvelin, 
while the ghost of a smile curled his thin lips, “did I 
not know the man. Futile? Senseless, you say? 
Well, he does futile and senseless things one moment 
and amazing deeds of personal bravery and of astute- 
ness the next. He is three parts a braggart too. He 
wanted you, me—all of us to know how he and his 
followers succeeded in eluding our vigilance and 
entered our closely-guarded city in the guise of grimy 
peat-gatherers. Now I come to think of it, it was 
easy enough for them to do that. Those peat- 
gatherers who live inside the city boundaries return 
from their work as the night falls in. Those cursed 
English adventurers are passing clever at disguise— 
they are born mountebanks the lot of them. Money 
and impudence they have in plenty. They could 
easily borrow or purchase some filthy rags from the 
cottages on the dunes, then mix with the crowd on 
its return to the city. I dare say it was cleverly done. 
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That Scarlet Pimpernel is just a clever adventurer and 
nothing more. So far his marvellous good luck has 
carried him through. Now we shall see.” 

Carrier had listened in silence. Something of his 
colleague’s calm had by this time communicated itself 
to him too. He was no longer raving like an infuri- 
ated bull—his terror no longer made a half-cringing, 
wholly savage brute of him. He was sprawling across 
the desk—-his arms folded, his deep-set eyes studying 
closely the well-nigh inscrutable face of Chauvelin. 
Young Lalouét too had lost something of his impu- 
dence. That mysterious spell which seemed to 
emanate from the elusive personality of the bold 
English adventurer had been cast over these two 
callous, bestial natures, humbling their arrogance and 
making them feel that here was no ordinary situation 
to be dealt with by smashing, senseless hitting and the 
spilling of innocent blood. Both felt instinctively 
too that this man Chauvelin, however wholly he may 
have failed in the past, was nevertheless still the only 
man who might grapple successfully with the elusive 
and adventurous foe. 

‘Are you assuming, Citizen Chauvelin,’’ queried 
Carrier after awhile, “that this packet of papers was 
dropped purposely by the Englishman, so that it 
might get into our hands?” 

“There is always such a possibility,” replied 
Chauvelin dryly. “With that type of man one must 
be prepared to meet the unexpected.” 

“Then go on, Citizen Chauvelin. What else is 
there among those satané papers?” 

‘Nothing further of importance. There is a map 
of Nantes, and one of the coast and of Le Croisic. 
There is a cutting from Le Moniteur dated last 
September, and one from the London Gazette dated © 
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three years ago. The Monireur makes reference to 
the production of Arhalie at the Théatre Moliére, and 
the London Gazette to the sale of fat cattle at an 
agricultural show. There is a receipted account from 
a London tailor for two hundred pounds worth of 
clothes supplied, and one from a ae mercer for 
an hundred francs worth of silk cravats. Then there 
is the one letter which alone amidst all this rubbish 
appears to be of any consequence. ...” 

He took up the last paper: his hand was still quite 
steady. 

“Read the letter,’’ said Carrier. 

“It is addressed in the English fashion to Lady 
Anthony Dewhurst,” continued Chauvelin slowly, 
“the Kernogan woman you know, Citizen. It says: 


“Keep up your courage. Your friends are inside the city and on 
the watch. ‘Try the door of your prison every evening at one hour 
before midnight. Once you will find it yield. Slip out and creep 
noiselessly down the stairs. At the bottom a friendly hand will be 
stretched out to you. ‘Take it with confidence— it will lead you to 
safety and to freedom. Courage and secrecy.” 


Lalouét had been looking over his shoulder while 
he read: now he pointed to the bottom of the letter. 

‘“‘And there is the device” he said, ‘‘we have heard 
so much about of late—a five-petalled flower drawn in 
red ink ... the Scarlet Pimpernel, I presume.” 

‘Aye! the Scarlet Pimpernel,” murmured Chau- 
velin, ‘‘as you say! Braggadocio on his part or 
accident, his letters are certainly in our hands now 
and will prove—must prove, the tool whereby we 
can be even with him once and for all.” 

“And you, Citizen Chauvelin,” interposed Carrier 
with a sneer, “‘are mighty lucky to have me to help 
you this time. I am not going to be fooled, as 
Candeille and you were fooled last September, as 
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you were fooled in Calais and Héron in Paris. I 
shall be seeing this time to the capture of those 
English adventurers.” 

‘“‘And that capture should not be difficult,” added 
Lalouét with a complacent laugh. ‘Your famous 
adventurer’s luck hath deserted him this time: an 
all-powerful proconsul is pitted against him and the 
loss of his papers hath destroyed the anonimity on 
which he reckons.” 

Chauvelin paid no heed to the fatuous remarks, 

How little did this flippant young braggart and this 
coarse-grained bully understand the subtle workings 
of that same adventurer’s brain! He himself—one 
of the most astute men of the day—found it difficult. 
Even now—the losing of those letters in the open 
streets of Nantes—it was part of a plan. Chauvelin 
could have staked his head on that—a part of a plan 
for the liberation of Lady Anthony Dewhurst—but 
what plan?—what plan? 

He took up the letter which his colleague had 
thrown down: he fingered it, handled it, letting the 
paper crackle through his fingers, as if he expected 
it to yield up the secret which it contained. The 
time had come—of that he felt no doubt—when he 
could at last be even with hisenemy. He had endured 
more bitter humiliation at the hands of this elusive 
Pimpernel than he would have thought himself 
capable of bearing a couple of years ago. But the 
time had come at last—if only he kept his every 
faculty on the alert, if Fate helped him and his own 
nerves stood the strain. Above all if this blundering, 
self-satisfied Carrier could be reckoned on!... | 

There lay the one great source of trouble! He— 
Chauvelin—had no power: he was disgraced—~a 
failure—a nonentity to be sneered at. He might 
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protest, entreat, wring his hands, weep tears of blood 
and not one man would stir a finger to help him: 
this brute who sprawled here across his desk would 
not lend him half a dozen men to enable him to lay 
by the heels the most powerful enemy the Government 
of the Terror had ever known. Chauvelin inwardly 
ground his teeth with rage at his own impotence, at 
his own dependence on this clumsy lout, who was at 
this moment possessed of powers which he himself 
would give half his life to obtain. 

But on the other hand he did possess a power 
which no one could take from him—the power to use 
others for the furtherance of his own aims—to efface 
himself while others danced as puppets to his piping. 
Carrier had the power: he had spies, Marats, prison- 
guards at his disposal He was greedy for the 
reward, and cupidity and fear would make of him a 
willing instrument. All that Chauvelin need do was 
to use that instrument for his own ends. One would 
be the head to direct, the other—a mere insentient 
tool. 

From this moment onwards every minute, every 
second and ‘every fraction of a second would be full of 
portent, full of possibilities. Sir Percy Blakeney 
was in Nantes with at least three or four members of 
his League: he was at this very moment taxing every 
fibre of his resourceful brain in order to devise a means 
whereby he could rescue his friend’s wife from the 
fate which was awaiting her: to gain this end he would 
dare everything, risk everything—risk and dare a 
great deal more than he had ever dared and risked 
before. 

Chauvelin was finding a grim pleasure in reviewing 
the situation, in envisaging the danger of failure which 
he knew lay in wait for him, unless he too was able 
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to call to his aid all the astuteness, all the daring, all 
the resource of his own fertile brain. He studied his 
colleague’s face keenly—that sullen, savage expression 
in it, the arrogance, the blundering vanity. It was 
terrible to have to humour and fawn to a creature 
of that stamp when all one’s hopes, all one’s future, 
one’s ideals and the welfare of one’s country were at 
stake. 

But this additional difficulty only served to whet the 
man’s appetite for action. He drew in a long breath 
of delight, like a captive who first after many days and 
months of weary anguish scents freedom and ozone. 
He straightened out his shoulders. A gleam of 
triumph and of hope shot out of his keen pale eyes. 
He studied Carrier and he studied Lalouét and he 
felt that he could master them both—dquietly, diplo- 
matically, with subtle skill that would not alarm the 
proconsul’s rampant self-esteem: and whilst this 
coarse-fibred brute gloated in anticipatory pleasure 
over the handling of a few thousand francs, and whilst 
Martin-Roget dreamed of a clumsy revenge against 
one woman and one man who had wronged him four 
years ago, he—Chauvelin—would pursue his work 
of striking at the enemy of the Revolution—of 
bringing to his knees the man who sa life and 
fortune in combating its ideals and in frustrating its. 
aims. The destruction of such a foe was worthy a 
patriot’s ambition. 

On the other hand some of Carrier’s bullying arro- 
gance had gone. He was terrified to the very depths 
of his cowardly heart, and for once he was turning 
away from his favourite Jacques Lalouét and inclined 
to lean on Chauvelin for advice. Robespierre had 
been known to tremble at sight of that small scarlet 
device; how much more had he—Carrier—cause to 
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be afraid? He knew his own limitations and he was 
terrified of the assassin’s dagger. As Marat had 

erished, so he too might end his days, and the 
English spies were credited with murderous intentions 
and superhuman power. In his innermost self Carrier 
knew that despite countless failures Chauvelin was 
mentally his superior, and though he never would own 
to this and at this moment did not attempt to shed his 
overbearing manner, he was watching the other 
keenly and anxiously, ready to follow the guidance 
of an intellect stronger than his own. 


II! 


At last Carrier elected to speak. 

“And now, Citizen Chauvelin,” he said, “‘we know 
how we stand. We know that the English assassins 
are in Nantes. The question is how are we going to 
lay them by the heels?”’ 

Chauvelin gave him no direct reply. He was busy 
collecting his precious papers together and thrusting 
them back into the pocket of his coat. Then he said 
quietly: 

“Tt is through the Kernogan woman that we can 
get hold of him.” 

‘““Hloowe”’ 

‘““Where she is, there will the Englishmen be. 
They are in Nantes for the sole purpose of getting the 
woman and her father out of your clutches...” 

“Then it will be a fine haul inside the Rat Mort,” 
ejaculated Carrier with a chuckle. “Eh, Jacques, 
you young scamp? You and | must go and see that, 
what? You have been complaining that life was 
getting monotonous. Drownages—Republican mar- 
riages! They have all palled in their turn on your 
jaded appetite.... But the capture of the English 
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assassins, eh? ...of that League of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel which has ever caused citizen Robespierre 
much uneasiness—that will stir up your sluggish blood, 
you lazy young vermin! ... Go on, go on, Citizen 
Chauvelin, I am vastly interested!” 

He rubbed his dry, bony hands together and 
cackled with glee. Chauvelin interposed quietly: 

“Inside the Rat Mort, eh, Citizen?” he queried. 

“Why, yes. Citizen Martin-Roget means to con- 
vey the Kernogan woman to the Rat Mort, doesn’t 
her”’ 

“He does.” 

“And you say that where the Kernogan woman is 
there the Englishmen will be... .” 

“‘The inference is obvious.” 

“‘Which means ten thousand francs from that fool 
Martin-Roget for having the wench and her father 
arrested inside the Rat Mort! and twenty thousand 
for the capture of the English spies.... Have you 
forgotten, Citizen Chauvelin,’” he added with a 
raucous cry of triumph, “that commandant Fleury 
has my orders to make a raid on the Rat Mort this 
night with half a company of my Marats, and to 
arrest every one whom they find inside?”’ 

“The Kernogan wench 1s not at the Rat Mort yet,”’ 
quoth Chauvelin dryly, “and you have refused to 
lend a hand in having her conveyed thither.”’ 

“T can’t do it, my little Chauvelin,” rejoined Carrier, 
somewhat sobered by this reminder. “I can’t do 
it... you understand ... my Marats taking an aristo 
to a house of ill-fame where presently I have her 
arrested ...it won’t do... it won’t do... you don’t 
know how I am spied upon just now.... It really 
would not do....1 can’t be mixed up in that part 
of the affair. The wench must go to the Rat Mort 
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of her own free will, or the whole plan falls to the 
ground.... That fool Martin-Roget must think of 
a way...it’s his affair, after all. He must see to 
it.... Or you can think of a way,’ he added, 
assuming the coaxing ways of a tiger-cat; “you are 
so clever, my little Chauvelin.” 

“Yes,” replied Chauvelin quietly, “I can think of 
a way. The Kernogan wench shall leave the house 
of Citizeness Adet and walk into the tavern of the 
Rat Mort of her own free will. Your reputation, 
Citizen Carrier,” he added without the slightest 
apparent trace of a sneer, “your reputation shall be 
safeguarded in this matter. But supposing that in 
the interval of going from the one house to the other 
the English adventurer succeeded in kidnapping 
hetica” 

“Pah! is that likely?’ quoth Carrier with a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“Exceedingly likely, Citizen; and you would not 
doubt it if you knew this Scarlet Pimpernel as I do. 
I have seen him at his nefarious work. I know what 
he can do, There is nothing that he would not 
venture... there are few ventures in which he does 
not succeed. He is as strong as. an ox, as agile as a 
cat. He can see in the dark and he can always vanish 
in a crowd. Here, there and everywhere, you never 
know where he will appear. He is a past master in 
the art of disguise and he is a born mountebank. 
Believe me, Citizen, we shall want all the resources 
of our joint intellects to frustrate the machinations of 
such a foe.” 

Carrier mused for a moment in silence. 

““H’m!” he said after awhile, and with a sardonic 
laugh. “You may be right, Citizen Chauvelin. You 
have had experience with the rascal... you ought to 
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know him. We won’t leave anything to chance— 
don’t be afraid of that. My Marats will be keen on 
the capture. We'll promise commandant Fleury a 
thousand francs for himself and another thousand to 
be distributed among his men if we lay hands on the 
English assassins to-night. We'll leave nothing to 
chance,” he reiterated with an oath. 

‘In which case, Citizen Carrier, you must on your 
side agree to two things,” rejoined Chauvelin firmly. 

‘“What are they?” 

“You must order Commandant Fleury to place 
himself and half a company of his Marats at my 
disposal.”’ 

“What else?” 

“You must allow them to lend a hand if there is an 
attempt to kidnap the Kernogan wench while she is 
being conveyed to the Rat Mort... .” 

Carrier hesitated for a second or two, but only for 
form’s sake: it was his nature whenever he was forced 
to yield to do so grudgingly. 

“Very welll’’ he said at last. ‘“‘I’ll order Fleury to 
be on the watch and to interfere if there is any street- 
brawling outside or near the Rat Mort. Will that 
suit your” 

“Perfectly. I shall be on the watch too—some- 
where close by.... Ill warn commandant Fleury 
if I suspect that the English are making ready for a 
coup outside the tavern. Personally I think it un- 
likely—because the Duc de Kernogan will be inside 
the Rat Mort all the time, and he too will be the 
object of the Englishmen’s attacks on his behalf. 
Citizen Martin-Roget too has about a score or so of 
his friends posted outside his sister’s house: they are 
lads from his village who hate the Kernogans as much 
as he does himself. Still! I shall feel easier in my 
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mind now that I am certain of Commandant Fleury’s 
ae ver 

‘Then it seems to me that we have arranged every- 
thing satisfactorily, what?” 

“Everything, except the exact moment when Com- 
mandant Fleury shall advance with his men to the 
door of the tavern and demand admittance in the 
name of the Republic.” 

“Yes, he will have to make quite sure that the whole 
of our quarry is inside the net, eh?... before he 
draws the strings...or all our pretty plans fall to 
nought.” 

““As you say,” rejoined Chauvelin, “‘we must make 
sure. Supposing therefore that we get the wench 
safely into the tavern, that we have her there with her 
father, what we shall want will be some one in obseérva- 
tion—some one who can help us to draw our birds 
into the snare just when we are ready for them. Now 
there is a man whom I have in my mind: he hath 
name Paul Friche and is one of your Marats—a surly, 
ill-conditioned giant... he was on guard outside Le 
Bouffay this afternoon.... I spoke to him... he 
would suit-our purpose admirably.” 

‘What do you want him to do?” 

“Only to make himself look as like a Nantese cut- 
throat as he can... .” 

‘““He looks like one already,’’ broke in Jacques 
Lalouét with a laugh. 

‘So much the better. He'll excite no suspicion in 
that case in the minds of the frequenters of the Rat 
Mort. Then I'll instruct him to start a brawl—a 
fracas—soon after the arrival of the Kernogan wench. 
The row will inevitably draw the English adventurers 
hot-haste to the spot, either in the hope of getting 
the Kernogans away during the mélée or with a view 
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to protecting them. As soon as they have appeared 
upon the scene, the half company of the Marats will 
descend on the house and arrest every one inside it.” 

‘It all sounds remarkably simple,”’ rejoined Carrier, 
and with a leer of satisfaction he turned to Jacques 
Lalouét. “What think you of it, Citizen?” he asked. 

‘That it sounds so remarkably simple,” replied 
young Lalouét, “that personally I should be half 
afraid...” 

“Of what?” queried Chauvelin blandly. 

“Tf you fail, Citizen Chauvelin....” 

“Impossible!” 

“If the Englishmen do not appear?” 

“Even so the citizen proconsul will have lost 
nothing. He will merely have failed to gain the 
twenty thousand francs. But the Kernogans will 
still be in his power and citizen Martin-Roget’s ten 
thousand francs are in any case assured.” 

“Friend Jean-Baptiste,” concluded Lalouét with 
his habitual insolent familiarity “you had better do 
what Citizen Chauvelin wants. Ten thousand francs 
are good ... and thirty better still. Our privy purse 
has been empty far too long, and I for one would like 
the handling of a few brisk notes.” 

“It will only be twenty-eight, Citizen Lalouét,” 
interposed Chauvelin blandly, “for Commandant 
Fleury will want one thousand francs and his men 
another thousand to stimulate their zeal. Still! I 
imagine that these hard times twenty-eight thousand 
francs are worth fighting for.” 

‘You seem to be fighting and planning and schem- 
ing for nothing, Citizen Chauvelin,” retorted young 
Lalouét with a sneer. ‘‘What are you going to gain, 
I should like to know, by the capture of that dare-devil 
Englishman?”’ 
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“Oh!” replied Chauvelin suavely, ‘I shall gain the 
citizen proconsul’s regard, I hope—and yours too, 
Citizen Lalouét. I want nothing more except the 
success of my plan.” 

Young Lalouét jumped down to his feet. He 
shrugged his shoulders and through his fine eyes 
shot a glance of mockery and scorn on the thin, 
shrunken figure of the Terrorist. 

“How you do hate that Englishman, Citizen 
Chauvelin,” he said with a light laugh. 


IV 


Carrier having fully realized that he in any case 
stood to make a vast sum of money out of the capture 
of the band of English spies, gave his support gener- 
ously to Chauvelin’s scheme. Fleury, summoned 
into his presence, was ordered to place himself and 
half a company of Marats at the disposal of Citizen 
Chauvelin. He demurred and growled like a bear 
with a sore head at being placed under the orders of a 
civilian, but it was not easy to run counter to the 
proconsul’s will. A good deal of swearing, one or 
two overt threats and the citizen commandant was 
reduced to submission. The promise of a thousand 
francs, when the reward for the capture of the English 
spies was paid out by a grateful government, overcame 
his last objections. . 

“I think you should rid yourself of that obstinate 
oaf,” was young Lalouét’s cynical comment, when 
Fleury had finally left the audience chamber; ‘“‘he is 
too argumentative for my taste.” 

Chauvelin smiled quietly to himself. He cared 
little what became of every one of these Nantese louts 
once his great object had been attained. 

“IT need not trouble you further, Citizen Carrier,” 
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he said as he finally rose to take his leave. “I shall 
have my hands full until I myself lay that meddlesome 
Englishman bound and gagged at your feet.” 

The phrase delighted Carrier’s insensate vanity. 
He. was overgracious to Chauvelin now. 

“You shall do that at the Rat Mort, Citizen 
Chauvelin,” he said with marked affability, “and I 
myself will commend you for your zeal to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety.” 

‘‘Always supposing,” interposed Jacques Lalouét 
with his cynical laugh, “‘that Citizen Chauvelin does 
not let the whole rabble slip through his fingers.” 

“If I do,” concluded Chauvelin dryly, “you may 
drag the Loire for my body to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” laughed Carrier, ‘we won’t trouble to do 
that. du revoir, Citizen Chauvelin,” he added with: 
one of his grandiloquent gestures of dismissal, “I wish 
you luck at the Rat Mort to-night.” 

Jacques Lalouét ushered Chauvelin out. When he 
was finally left standing alone at the head of the stairs 
and young Lalouét’s footsteps had ceased to resound 
across the floors of the rooms beyond, he remained 
ae still for awhile, his eyes fixed into vacancy, his 
ace set and expressionless; and through his lips there 
came a long-drawn-out sigh of intense satisfaction. 

‘And now, my fine Scarlet Pimpernel,” he mur- 
mured softly, ‘once more @ nous deux.” 

Then he ran swiftly down the stairs and a moment 
later was once more speeding toward Le Bouffay. 
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5 THE MESSAGE OF HOPE 


I 


Arter Martin-Roget and Chauvelin had left her, 
Yvonne had sat for a long time motionless, almost 
unconscious. It seemed as if gradually, hour by hour, 
minute by minute, her every feeling of courage and of 
hope were deserting her. Three days now she had 
been separated from her father—three days she had 
been under the constant supervision of a woman who 
had not a single thought of compassion or of mercy 
for the “aristocrat” whom she hated so bitterly. 

At night, curled up on a small bundle of dank straw 
Yvonne had made vain efforts to snatch a little sleep. 
Ever since the day when she had been ruthlessly torn 
away from the protection of her dear milor’, she had 
persistently clung to the belief that he would find the 
means to come to her, to wrest her from the cruel fate 
which her pitiless enemies had devised for her. She 
had clung to that hope throughout that dreary journey 
from dear England to this abominable city. She had 
clung to it even whilst her father knelt at her feet in 
an agony of remorse. She had clung to hope while 
Martin-Roget alternately coaxed and terrorized her, 
while her father was dragged away from her, while 
she endured untold misery, starvation, humiliation at 
the hands of Louise Adet: but now—quite un- 
accountably—that hope seemed suddenly to have fled 
from her, leaving her lonely and inexpressibly desolate. 
That small, shrunken figure which, wrapped in a 
dark mantle, had stood in the corner of the room 
watching her like a serpent watches its prey, had 
seemed like the forerunner of the fate with which 
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Martin-Roget, gloating over her helplessness, had 
already threatened her. 

She knew, of course, that neither from him, nor 
from the callous brute who governed Nantes, could 
she expect the slightest justice or mercy. She had 
been brought here by Martin-Roget not only to die, 
but to suffer grievously at his hands in return for a 
crime for which she personally was in no way respon- 
sible. To hope for mercy from him at the eleventh 
hour were worse than futile. Her already over- 
burdened heart ached at thought of her father: he 
suffered all that she suffered, and in addition he must 
be tortured with anxiety for her and with remorse. 
Sometimes she was afraid that under the stress of 
desperate soul-agony he might perhaps have been 
led to suicide. She knew nothing of what had 
happened to him, where he was, nor whether privations 
and lack of food or sleep, together with Martin- 
Roget’s threats, had by now weakened his morale and 
turned his pride into humiliating submission. 


IT 


A distant tower-clock struck the evening hours one 
after the other. Yvonne for the past three days had 
only been vaguely conscious of time. Martin-Roget 
had spoken of a few hours’ respite only, of the pro- 
consul’s desire to be soon rid of her. Well! this 
meant no doubt that the morrow would see the end 
of it all—the end of her life which such a brief while 
ago seemed so full of delight, of love and of happiness. 

The end of her life! She had hardly begun to 
live and her dear milor’ had whispered to her such 
sweet promises of endless vistas of bliss. 

Yvonne shivered beneath her thin gown. The 
north-westerly blast came in cruel gusts through the ' 
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unglazed window and a vague instinct of self- 
preservation caused Yvonne to seek shelter in the 
one corner of the room where the icy draught did not 
penetrate quite so freely. 

Fight, nine and ten struck from the tower-clock far 
away: she heard these sounds as in a dream. ‘Tired, 
cold and hungry her vitality at that moment was at 
its lowest ebb—and, with her back resting against 
the wall she fell presently into a torpor-like sleep. 

Suddenly something roused her, and in an instant 
she sat up—wide-awake and wide-eyed, every one of 
her senses conscious and on the alert. Something 
had roused her—at first she could not say what it was 
—or remember. Then presently individual sounds 
detached themselves from the buzzing in her ears. 
Hitherto the house had always been so still; except 
on the isolated occasions when Martin-Roget had 
come to visit her and his heavy tread had caused every 
loose board in the tumble-down house to creak, it 
was only Louise Adet’s shuffling footsteps which had 
roused the dormant echoes, when she crept upstairs 
either to her own room, or to throw a piece of stale 
bread to her ‘prisoner. 

But now—it was neither Martin-Roget’s heavy 
footfall nor the shuffling gait of Louise Adet which 
had roused Yvonne from her trance-like sleep. It 
was a gentle, soft, creeping step which was slowly, 
cautiously mounting the stairs. Yvonne crouching 
against the wall could count every tread—now and 
then a board creaked—now and then the footsteps 
halted. , 

Yvonne, wide-eyed, her heart stirred by a nameless 
terror was watching the door. 

The piece of tallow-candle flickered in the draught. 
Its feeble light just touched the remote corner of the 
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room. And Yvonne heard those soft, creeping foot- 
steps as they reached the landing and came to a halt 
outside the door. 

Every drop of blood in her seemed to be frozen by 
terror: her knees shook: her heart almost stopped its 
beating. 

Under the door something small and white had 
just been introduced—a scrap of paper; and there it 
remained—white against the darkness of the unwashed 
boards—a mysterious message left here by an un- 
known hand, whilst the unknown footsteps softly 
crept down the stairs again. 

For awhile longer Yvonne remained as she was— 
cowering against the wall—like a timid little animal, 
fearful lest that innocent-looking object hid some 
unthought-of danger. Then at last she gathered 
courage. ‘Trembling with excitement she raised her- 
self to her knees and then on hands and knees—for 
she was very weak and faint—she crawled up to that 
mysterious piece of paper and picked it up. 

Her trembling hand closed over it. With wide 
staring terror-filled eyes she looked all round the 
narrow room, ere she dared cast one more glance on 
that mysterious scrap of paper. Then she struggled 
to her feet and tottered up to the table. She sat down 
and with fingers numbed with cold she smoothed out 
the paper and held it close to the light, trying to read 
what was written on it. 

Her sight was blurred. She had to pull herself 
resolutely together, for suddenly she felt ashamed of 
her weakness and her overwhelming terror yielded to 
feverish excitement. 

The scrap of paper contained a message—a message 
addressed to her in that name of which she was so 
proud—the name which she thought she would never 
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be allowed to bear again: Lady Anthony Dewhurst. 
She reiterated the words several times, her lips clinging 
lovingly to them—and just below them there was a 
small device, drawn in red ink... a tiny flower with 
five petals.... 

Yvonne frowned and murmured, vaguely puzzled 
—no longer frightened now: “A flower... drawn in 
red ... what can it mean?” 

And as a vague memory struggled for expression 
in her troubled mind she added half aloud: ‘Oh! if it 
should be... !” 

But now suddenly all her fears fell away from her. 
Hope was once more knocking at the gates of her 
heart—vague memories had taken definite shape... 
the mysterious letter .. . the message of hope... the 
red flower...all were gaining significance. She 
stooped low to read the letter by the feeble light of the 
flickering candle. She read it through with her eyes 
first—then with her lips in a soft murmur, while her 
mind gradually took in all that it meant for her. 


“Keep up your courage. Your friends are inside the city and on 
the watch. ‘Try the door of your prison every evening at one hour 
before midnight: Once you will find it yield. Slip out and creep 
noiselessly down the stairs. At the bottom a friendly hand will be 
stretched out to you. ‘Take it with confidence—it will lead you to 
safety and to freedom. Courage and secrecy.” 


When she had finished reading, her eyes were 
swimming in tears. There was no longer any doubt 
in her mind about the message now, for her dear milor’ 
had so often spoken to her about the brave Scarlet 
Pimpernel who had risked his precious life many a 
time ere this, in order to render service to the innocent 
and the oppressed. And now, of a surety, this mes- 
sage came from him: him: from her dear milor’ and 
from his gallant chief. There was the‘small device— 
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the little red flower which had so often brought hope 
to despairing hearts. And it was more than hope 
that it brought to Yvonne. It brought certitude and 
happiness, and a sweet, tender remorse that she should 
ever have doubted. She ought to have known all 
along that everything would be for the best: she had 
no right ever to have given way to despair. In her 
heart she prayed for forgiveness from her dear absent 
milor’. 

How could she ever doubt him? Was it likely 
that he would abandon her?—he and that brave friend 
of his whose powers were indeed magical. Why! 
she ought to have done her best to keep up her physical 
as well as her mental faculties—who knows? But 
perhaps physical strength might be of inestimable 
value both to herself and to her gallant rescuers 
presently. 

She took up the stale brown bread and ate it 
resolutely. She drank some water and then stamped 
round the room to get some warmth into her limbs. 

A distant clock had struck ten awhile ago—and if 
possible she ought to get an hour’s rest before the 
time came for her to be strong and to act: so she 
shook up her meagre straw paillasse and lay down, 
determined if possible to get a little sleep—for indeed 
she felt that that was just what her dear milor’ would 
have wished her to do. 

Thus time went by—waking or dreaming, Yvonne 
could never afterwards have said in what state she 
waited during that one long hour which separated her 
from the great, blissful moment. The bit of candle 
burnt low and presently died out. After that Yvonne 
remained quite still upon the straw, in total darkness: 
no light came in through the tiny window, only the 
cold north-westerly wind blew in in gusts. But of a 
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surety the prisoner who was within sight of freedom 
felt neither cold nor fatigue now. 

The tower-clock in the distance struck the quarters 
with dreary monotony. 


Itl 


The last stroke of eleven ceased to vibrate through 
the stillness of the winter’s night. 

Yvonne roused herself from the torpor-like state 
into which she had fallen. She tried to struggle to 
her feet, but intensity of excitement had caused a 
strange numbness to invade her limbs. She could 
hardly move. A second or two ago it had seemed to 
her that she heard a gentle scraping noise at the door— 
a drawing of bolts—the grating of a key in the lock— 
then again, soft, shuffling footsteps that came and 
went and that were not those of Louise Adet. 

At last Yvonne contrived to stand on her feet; but 
she had to close her eyes and to remain quite still for 
awhile after that, for her ears were buzzing and her 
head swimming: she thought that she must fall if she 
moved and mayhap lose consciousness. 

But this state of weakness only lasted a few seconds: 
the next she had groped her way to the door and her 
hand had found the iron latch. It yielded. Then 
she waited, calling up all her strength—for the hour 
had come wherein she must not only think and act for 
herself, but think of every possibility which might 
occur, and act as she imagined her dear lord would 
require it of her. 

She pressed the clumsy iron latch further: it yielded 
again, and anon she was able to push open the door. 

Excited yet confident she tip-toed out of the room. 
The darkness—like unto pitch—was terribly dis- 
concerting. With the exception of her narrow prison 
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Yvonne had only once seen the interior of the house 
and that was when, half fainting, she had been dragged 
across its threshold and up the stairs. She had there- 
fore only a very vague idea as to where the stairs lay 
and how she was to get about without stumbling. 

Slowly and cautiously she crept a few paces forward, 
then she turned and carefully closed the door behind 
her. There was not a sound inside the house: every- 
thing was silent around her: neither footfall nor 
whisperings reached her straining ears. She felt 
about her with her hands, she crouched down on her 
knees: anon she discovered the head of the stairs. 

Then suddenly she drew back, like a frightened 
hare conscious of danger. All the blood rushed back 
to her heart, making it beat so violently that she once 
more felt sick and faint. A sound—gentle as a 
breath—had broken that absolute and dead silence 
which up to now had given her confidence. She felt 
suddenly that she was no longer alone in the darkness 
—that somewhere close by there was some one— 
friend or foe—who was lying in watch for her—that 
somewhere in the darkness something moved and 
breathed. 

The crackling of the paper inside her kerchief 
served to remind her that her dear milor’ was on the 
watch and that the blessed message had spoken of a 
friendly hand which would be stretched out to her 
and which she was enjoined to take with confidence. 
Reassured she crept on again, and anon a softly 
murmured: “‘Hush—sh!—sh!—” reached her ear. 
It seemed to come from down below—not very far— 
and Yvonne, having once more located the head of the 
stairs with her hands, began slowly to creep down- 
stairs—softly as a mouse—step by step—but every 
time that a board creaked she paused, terrified, listen- 
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ing for Louise Adet’s heavy footstep, for a sound that 
would mean the near approach of danger. 

““Hush—sh—sh”’ came again as a gentle murmur 
from below and the something that moved and 
breathed in the darkness seemed to draw nearer to 
Yvonne. 

A few more seconds of soul-racking suspense, a 
few more steps down the creaking stairs and she felt a 
strong hand laid upon her wrist and heard a muffled 
voice whisper in English: 

“All is well! Trust me! Follow me!” 

She did not recognize the voice, even though there 
was something vaguely familiar in its intonation. 
Yvonne did not pause to conjecture: she had been 
made happy by the very sound of the language which 
stood to her for every word of love she had ever heard: 
it restored her courage and her confidence in their 
fullest measure. 

Obeying the whispered command, Yvonne was 
content now to follow her mysterious guide who had 
hold of her hand. The stairs were steep and winding 
—at a turn she perceived a feeble light at their foot 
down below. Up against this feeble light the form 
of her guide was silhouetted in a broad, dark mass. 
Yvonne could see nothing of him beyond the square 
outline of his shoulders and that of his sugar-loaf hat. 
Her mind now was thrilled with excitement and her 
fingers closed almost convulsively round his hand. 
He led her across Louise Adet’s back kitchen. It 
was from here that the feeble light came—from a 
small oil lamp which stood on the centre table. It 
helped to guide Yvonne and her mysterious friend to 
the bottom of the stairs, then across the kitchen to the 
front door, where again complete darkness reigned. 
But soon Yvonne—who was following blindly whither- 
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soever she was led—heard the click of a latch and the 
grating of a door upon its hinges: a cold current of air 
caught her straightin the face. She could see nothing, 
for it seemed to be as dark out of doors as in: but she 
had the sensation of that open door, of a threshold to 
cross, of freedom and happiness beckoning to her 
straight out of the gloom. Within the next second 
or two she would be out of this terrible place, its 
squalid and dank walls would be behind her. On 
ahead in that thrice welcome obscurity her dear milor’ 
and his powerful friend were beckoning to her to 
come boldly on—their protecting arms were already 
stretched out for her; it seemed to her excited fancy 
as if the cold night-wind brought to her ears the echo 
of their endearing words. 

She filled her lungs with the keen winter air: hope, 
happiness, excitement thrilled her every nerve. 

“A short walk, my lady,” whispered the guide, still 
speaking in English; “you are not cold?” 

“No, no, I am not cold,” she whispered in reply. 
“Tam conscious of nothing save that I am free.” 

“And you are not afraid?” 

‘Indeed, indeed I am not afraid,” she murmured 
fervently. ‘“‘May God reward you, sir, for what you 
do.”’ 

Again there had been that certain something— 
vaguely familiar—in the way the man spoke which. 
for the moment piqued Yvonne's curiosity. She did 
not, of a truth, know English well enough to detect 
the very obvious foreign intonation; she only felt 
that sometime in the dim and happy past she had heard 
this man speak. But even this vague sense of puzzle- 
ment she dismissed very quickly from her mind. Was 
she not taking everything on trust? Indeed hope and 
confidence had a very firm hold on her at last. 
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6 THE RAT MORT 


I 


Tue guide had stepped out of the house into the 
street, Yvonne following closely on his heels. The 
night was very dark and the narrow little Carrefour 
de la Poissonnerie very sparsely lighted. Somewhere 
overhead on the right, something groaned and creaked 
persistently in the wind. A little farther on a street 
lanthorn was swinging aloft, throwing a small circle 
of dim, yellowish light on the unpaved street below. 
By its fitful glimmer Yvonne could vaguely perceive 
the tall figure of her guide as he stepped out with 
noiseless yet firm tread, his shoulder brushing against 
the side of the nearest house as he kept closely within 
the shadow of its high wall. The sight of his broad 
back thrilled her. She had fallen to imagining whether 
this was not perchance that gallant and all-powerful 
Scarlet Pimpernel himself: the mysterious friend of 
whom her dear milor’ so often spoke with an admira- 
tion that was akin to worship. He too was probably 
tall and broad—for English gentlemen were usually 
built that way; and Yvonne's over-excited mind went 
hora eth on the wings of fancy, and in her heart she 
elt that she was glad that she had suffered so much, 
and then lived through such a glorious moment as 
this. 

Now from the narrow unpaved yard in front of the 
house the guide turned sharply to the right. Yvonne 
could only distinguish outlines. The streets of 
Nantes were familiar to her, and she knew pretty well 
where she was. The lanthorn inside the clock tower 
of Le Bouffay guided her—it was now on her right— 
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the house wherein she had been kept a prisoner these 
past three days was built against the walls of the great 
prison house. She knew that she was in the Carrefour 
de la Poissonnerie. 

She felt neither fatigue nor cold, for she was wildly 
excited. The keen morth-westerly wind searched all 
the weak places in her worn clothing and her thin 
shoes were wet through. But her courage up to 
this point had never once forsaken her. Hope and 
the feeling of freedom gave her marvellous strength, 
and when her guide paused a moment ere he turned 
the angle of the high wall and whispered hurriedly: 
“You have courage, my lady?” she was able to answer 
serenely: “In plenty, sir.” 

She tried to peer into the darkness in order to realize 
whither she was being led. The guide had come to a 
halt in front of the house which was next to that of 
Louise Adet: it projected several feet in front of the 
latter: the thing that had creaked so weirdly in the 
wind turned out to be a painted sign, which swung 
out from an iron bracket fixed into the wall. Yvonne 
could not read the writing on the sign, but she noticed 
that just above it there was a small window dimly 
lighted from within. 

What sort of a house it was Yvonne could not, of 
course, see. The frontage was dark save for narrow 
streaks of light which peeped through the interstices 
of the door and through the chinks of ill-fastened 
shutters on either side. Not a sound came from 
within, but now that the guide had come to a halt it 
seemed to Yvonne—whose nerves and senses had 
become preternaturally acute—that the whole air 
around her was filled with muffled sounds, and when 
she stood still and strained her ears to listen she was 
conscious right through the inky blackness of vague 
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forms—shapeless and silent—that glided past her in 
the gloom. 


II 


“Your friends will meet you here,” the guide whis- 
pered as he pointed to the door of the house in front of 
him. ‘The door is on the latch. Push it open and 
walk in boldly. Then gather up all your courage, 
for you will find yourself in the company of poor 
people, whose manners are somewhat rougher than 
those to which you have been accustomed. But 
though the people are uncouth, you will find them 
kind. Above all you will find that they will pay no 
heed to you. So I entreat you do not be afraid. 
Your friends would have arranged for a more refined 
place wherein to come and find you, but as you may 
well imagine they had no choice.” 

“I quite understand, sir,’’ said Yvonne quietly, 
“and I am not afraid.” 

“Ah! that’s brave!” he rejoined. “Then do as I 
tell you. I give you my word that inside that house 
you will be perfectly safe until such time as your friends 
are able to get to you. You may have to wait an hour, 
or even two; you must have patience. Find a quiet 
place in one of the corners of the room and sit there 
ques taking no notice of what goes on around you. 

ou will be quite safe, and the arrival of your friends 
is only a question of time.” 

“My friends, sir?’’ she said earnestly, and her voice 
shook slightly as she spoke, “are you not one of the 
most devoted friends i can ever hope to have? I 
cannot find the words now wherewith to thank you, . 
but...” 

‘I pray you do not thank me,” he broke in gruffly, 
‘‘and do not waste time in parleying. The open street 
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is none too safe a place for you just now. The house 
1s.”” 

His hand was on the latch and he was about to 
push open the door, when Yvonne stopped him with 
a word. 

‘(My father?’ she whispered with passionate 
entreaty. ‘“Will you help him too?” 

‘“‘Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan is as safe as you are, 
my lady,” he replied. “He will join you anon. I 
pray you have no fears for him. Your friends are 
caring for him in the same way as they care for you.” 

“Then I shall see him... soon?” 

“Very soon. And in the meanwhile,” he added, 
“I pray you to sit quite still and to wait events... 
despite anything you may see or hear. Your father’s 
safety and your own—not to speak of that of your 
friends—hangs on your quiescence, your silence, your 
obedience.” 

“T will remember, sir,’”’ rejoined Yvonne quietly. 
“T in my turn entreat you to have no fears for me.”’ 

Even while she said this, the man pushed the door 
open. 


III 


Yvonne had meant to be brave. Above all she had 
meant to be obedient. But even so, she could not help 
recoiling at sight of the place where she had just been 
told she must wait patiently and silently for an hour, 
or even two. 

The room into which her guide now gently urged 
her forward was large and low, only dimly lighted by 
an oil-lamp which hung from the ceiling and emitted 
a thin stream of black smoke and evil smell. Such 
air as there was, was foul and reeked of the fumes of 
alcohol and charcoal, of the smoking lamp and of 
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rancid grease. The walls had no doubt been white- 
washed once, now they were of a dull greyish tint, 
with here and there hideous stains of red or the marks 
of a set of greasy fingers. The plaster was hanging in 
strips and lumps from the ceiling; it had fallen away 
in patches from the walls where it displayed the skeleton 
laths beneath. There were two doors in the wall 
immediately facing the front entrance, and on each 
side of the latter there was a small window, both 
insecurely shuttered. To Yvonne the whole place 
appeared unspeakably squalid and noisome. Even as 
she entered her ears caught the sound of hideous 
muttered blasphemy, followed by quickly suppressed 
hoarse and mirthless laughter and the piteous cry of 
an infant at the breast. 

There were perhaps sixteen to twenty people in the 
room—-amongst them a goodly number of women, 
some of whom had tiny, miserable atoms of humanity 
clinging to their ragged skirts. A group of men in 
tattered shirts, bare shins and sabots stood in the centre 
of the room and had apparently been in conclave when 
the entrance of Yvonne and her guide caused them to 
turn quickly to the door and to scan the new-comers 
with a furtive, suspicious look which would have been 
pathetic had it not been so full of evil intent. The 
muttered blasphemy had come from this group; one 
or two of the men spat upon the ground in the direction 
of the door, where Yvonne instinctively had remained 
rooted to the spot. 

As for the women, they only betrayed their sex by 
the ragged clothes which they wore: there was not a 
face here which had on it a single line of softness or of 
gentleness: they might have been old women or young: 
their hair was of a uniform, nondescript colour, lank 
and unkempt, hanging in thin strands over their 
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brows; their eyes were sunken, their cheeks either 
flaccid or haggard—there was no individuality amongst 
them—just one uniform sisterhood of wretchedness 
which had already gone hand in hand with crime. 

Across one angle of the room there was a high 
wooden counter like a bar, on which stood a number 
of jugs and bottles, some chunks of bread and pieces 
of cheese, and a collection of pewter mugs. An old 
man and a fat, coarse-featured, middle-aged woman 
stood behind it and dispensed various noxious-looking 
liquors. Above their heads upon the grimy, tumble- 
down wall the Republican device “Liberté! Egalité! 
Fraternité!”’ was scrawled in charcoal in huge characters, 
and below it was scribbled the hideous doggerel which 
an impious mind had fashioned last autumn on the 
subject of the martyred Queen. 


IV 


Yvonne had closed her eyes for a moment as she 
entered; now she turned appealingly towards her 
guide. 

‘‘Must it be in here?’ she asked. 

“Tam afraid it must,” he replied withasigh. “You 
told me that you would be brave.” 

She pulled herself together resolutely. ‘‘I will be 
brave,’’ she said quietly. 

‘Ah! that’s better,” he rejoined. ‘I give you my 
word that you will be absolutely safe in here until such 
time as your friends can get to you. I entreat you to 
gather up your courage. I assure you that these 
wretched people are not unkind: misery—not unlike 
that which you yourself have endured—has made 
them what they are. No doubt we should have 
arranged for a better place for you wherein to await 
your friends if we had the choice. But you will under- 
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stand that your safety and our own had to be our 
paramount consideration, and we had no choice.” 

“I quite understand, sir,’’ said Yvonne valiantly, 
‘and am already ashamed of my fears.”’ 

And without another word of protest she stepped 
boldly into the room. 

For a moment or two the guide remained standing 
on the threshold, watching Yvonne’s progress. She 
had already perceived an empty bench in the farthest 
angle of the room, up against the door opposite, where 
she hoped or believed that she could remain un- 
molested while she waited patiently and in silence as 
she had been ordered to do. She skirted the groups 
of men in the centre of the room as she went, but even 
so she felt more than she heard that muttered insults 
accompanied the furtive and glowering looks where- 
with she was regarded. More than one wretch spat 
upon her skirts on the way. 

But now she was in no sense frightened, only wildly 
excited; even her feeling of horror she contrived to 
conquer. The knowledge that her own attitude, and 
above all her obedience, would help her gallant rescuers 
in their work gave her enduring strength. She felt 
quite confident that within an hour or two she would 
be in the arms of her dear milor’ who had risked his 
life in order to come to her. It was indeed well worth 
while to have suffered as she had done, to endure all 
that she might yet have to endure, for the sake of the 
happiness which was in store for her. 

She turned to give a last look at her guide—a look 
which was intended. to reassure him completely as to 
her courage and her obedience: but already he had 
gone and had closed the door behind him, and quite 
against her will the sudden sense of loneliness and 
helplessness clutched at her heart with a grip that 
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made it ache. She wished that she had succeeded in 
catching sight of the face of so valiant a friend: the 
fact that she was safely out of Louise Adet’s vengeful 
clutches was due to the man who had just disappeared 
behind that door. It would be thanks to him pres- 
ently if she saw her father again. Yvonne felt more 
convinced than ever that he was the Scarlet Pimpernel 
—milor’s friend—who kept his valiant personality a 
mystery, even to those who owed their lives to him. 
She had seen the outline of his broad figure, she had 
felt the touch of his hand. Would she recognize 
these again when she met him in England in the happy 
days that were to come? In any case she thought that 
she would recognize the voice and the manner of 
speaking, so unlike that of any English gentleman she 
had known. 


Vv 


The man who had so mysteriously led Yvonne de 
Kernogan from the house of Louise Adet to the Rat 
Mort, turned away from the door of the tavern as soon 
as it had closed on the young girl, and started to go 
back the way he came. 

At the angle formed by the high wall of the tavern 
he paused; a moving form had detached itself from the 
surrounding gloom and hailed him with a cautious 
whisper: 

“Hist! Citizen Martin-Roget, is that you?”’ 

“VYes,”’ 

“Everything just as we anticipated?” 

“Everything.” 

‘“‘And the wench safely inside?”’ 

“Quite safely.” 

The other gave a low cackle, which might have been 
intended for a laugh. 
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“The simplest means,’’ he said, ‘“‘are always the best.” 

“She never suspected me. It was all perfectly 
simple. You are a magician, Citizen Chauvelin,” 
added Martin-Roget grudgingly. ‘I never would 
have thought of such a clever ruse.” 

‘You see,” rejoined Chauvelin dryly, “I graduated 
in the school of a master of all ruses—a master of 
daring and a past master in the art of mimicry. And 
hope was our great ally—the hope that never forsakes 
a prisoner—that of getting free. Your fair Yvonne 
had boundless faith in the power of her English friends, 
therefore she fell into our trap like a bird.” 

‘“‘And like a bird she shall struggle in vain after 
this,’’ said Martin-Roget slowly. “Oh! that I could 
hasten the flight of time—the next few minutes will 
hang on me like hours. And I wish too it were not so 
bitterly cold,’’ he added with a curse; “this north- 
westerly wind has got into my bones.”’ 

‘On to your nerves, I imagine, Citizen,’’ retorted 
Chauvelin with a laugh; “for my part I feel as warm 
and comfortable as on a lovely day in June.” 

“Hark! Who goes there?’ broke in the other man 
abruptly, as a solitary moving form detached itself from 
the surrounding inky blackness and the sound of 
measured footsteps broke the silence of the night. 

“Quite in order, Citizen!’ was the prompt reply. 

The shadowy form came a step or two arthek 
forward. 

“Is it you, Citizen Fleury?’’ queried Chauvelin. 

“Himself, Citizen,” replied the other. 

The men had spoken in a whisper. Fleury now 
placed his hand on Chauvelin’s arm. 

‘““We had best not stand so close to the tavern,” he 
said, ‘‘the night hawks are already about and we don’t 
want to scare them.” 
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He led the others up the yard, then into a very 
narrow passage which lay between Louise Adet’s 
house and the Rat Mort and was bordered by the high 
walls of the houses on either side. 

‘This is a blind alley,” he whispered. ‘“‘We have 
the wall of Le Bouffay in front of us: the wall of the 
Rat Mort is on one side and the house of the Citizeness 
Adet is on the other. We can talk here undisturbed.” 

Overhead there was a tiny window dimly lighted 
from within. Chauvelin pointed up to it. 

‘‘What is that?” he asked. 

‘“‘An aperture too small for any human being to pass 
through,’’ replied Fleury dryly. “It gives on a small 
landing at the foot of the stairs. I told Friche to try 
and manceuvre so that the wench and her father are 
pushed in there out of the way while the worst of the 
fracas is goingon. That was your suggestion, Citizen 
Chauvelin.” 

“It was. I was afraid the two aristos might get 
spirited away while your men were tackling the crowd 
in the tap-room. I wanted them put away in a safe 

lace.” 
, “The staircase is safe enough,” rejoined Fleury, 
“it has no egress save that on the tap-room and only 
leads to the upper story and the attic. The house has 
no back entrance—it is built against the wall of Le 
Bouffay.”’ 

“And what about your Marats, Citizen Com- 
mandant?”’ 

“Oh! I have them all along the street—entirely 
under cover but closely on the watch—half a company 
and all keen after the game. The thousand francs 
you promised them has stimulated their zeal most 
marvellously, and as soon as Paul Friche in there has 
whipped up the tempers of the frequenters of the Rat 
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Mort, we shall be ready to rush the tana and [ assure 
you, Citizen Chauvelin, that only a disembodied ghost 
—if there be one in the place—will succeed in evading 
arrest.” 

“Is Paul Friche already at his post then?” 

“And at work—or I’m much mistaken,” replied 
Fleury as he suddenly gripped Chauvelin by the arm. 

For just at this moment the silence of the winter’s 
night was broken by loud cries which came from the 
interior of the Rat Mort—voices were raised to hoarse 
and raucous cries—men and women all appeared to 
be shrieking together, and presently there was a loud 
crash as of overturned furniture and broken glass. 

“A few minutes longer, Citizen Fleury,” said 
Chauvelin, as the commandant of the Marats turned 
on his heel and started to go back to the Carrefour de 
Ja Poissonnerie. 

“Oh yes!” whispered the latter, “we'll wait awhile 
longer to give the Englishmen time to arrive on the 
scene. The coast is clear for them—my Marats are 
hidden from sight behind the doorways and shop- 
fronts of the houses opposite. In about three minutes 
from now I’ send them forward.” 

“And good luck to your hunting, Citizen,” whis- 
pered Chauvelin in response. 

Fleury very quickly disappeared in the darkness and 
the other two men followed in his wake. They 
hugged the wall of the Rat Mort as they went along 
and its shadow enveloped them completely: their shoes 
made no sound on the unpaved ground. Chauvelin’s 
nostrils quivered as he drew the keen, cold air into his 
lungs and faced the north-westerly blast which at this 
moment also lashed the face of his enemy. His keen 
eyes tried to pierce the ane his ears were strained 
to hear that merry peal of laughter which in the unfor- 
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gettable past had been wont to proclaim the presence 
of the reckless adventurer. He knew—he felt—as 
certainly as he felt the air which he breathed, that the 
man whom he hated beyond everything on earth was 
somewhere close by, wrapped in the murkiness of the 
night—thinking, planning, intriguing, pitting his 
sharp wits, his indomitable pluck, his impudent dare- 
devilry against the sure and patient trap which had 
been set for him. 

Half a company of Marats in front—the walls of 
Le Bouffay in the rear! Chauvelin rubbed his thin 
hands together! 

‘You are not a disembodied ghost, my fine Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” he murmured, ‘‘and this time I really 
think . 





7 THE FRACAS IN 
THE TAVERN 
I 


Yvonne had settled herself in a corner of the tap- 
room on a bench and had tried to lose consciousness 
of her surroundings. 

It was not easy! Glances charged with rancour 
were levelled at her dainty appearance—dainty and 
refined despite the look of starvation and of weariness 
on her face and the miserable state of her clothing— 
and not a few muttered insults waited on those glances. 

As soon as she was seated Yvonne noticed that the 
old man and the coarse, fat woman behind the bar 
started an animated conversation together, of which 
she was very obviously the object, for the two heads— 
the lean and the round—were jerked more than once 
in her direction. Presently the man—it was George 
Lemoine, the proprietor of the Rat Mort—came up to 
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where she was sitting: his lank figure was bent so that 
his lean back formed the best part of an arc, and an 
expression of mock deference further distorted his 
ugly face. 

He came up quite close to Yvonne and she found it 
passing difficult not to draw away from him, for the leer 
on his face was appalling: his eyes, which were set very 
near to his hooked nose, had a horrible squint, his lips 
were thick and moist, and his breath reeked of alcohol. 

“What will the noble lady deign to drink?” he now 
asked in an oily, suave voice. 

And Yvonne, remembering the guide’s admonitions, 
contrived to smile unconcernedly into the hideous face. 

‘‘T would very much like some wine,” she said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘but I am afraid that I have no money wherewith 
to pay you for it.” 

he creature with a gesture of abject humility 
rubbed his greasy hands together. 

‘‘And may I respectfully ask,”” he queried blandly, 
“what are the intentions of the noble lady in coming to 
this humble abode, if she hath no desire to partake of 
refreshments?” 

“I am expecting friends,”’ replied Yvonne bravely; 
“they will be here very soon, and will gladly repay 
you lavishly for all the kindness which you may be 
inclined to show to me the while.” 

She was very brave indeed and looked this awful 
misshapen specimen of a man quite boldly in the face: 
she even contrived to smile, though she was well aware 
that a number of men and women—perhaps a dozen 
altogether—had — in front of her in a com- 

act group around the landlord, that they were — 

ing one another and pointing derisively——malevolently 

——at her. It was impossible, despite all attempts at 

valour, to mistake the hostile attitude of these people. 
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Some of the most obscene words, coined during these 
last horrible days of the Revolution, were freely hurled 
at her, and one woman suddenly cried out in a shrill 
treble: 

‘Throw her out, Citizen Lemoine! We don’t want 
spies in here!” 

“Indeed, indeed,”’ said Yvonne as quietly as she 
could, “I am no spy. I am poor and wretched like 
yourselves! and desperately lonely, save for the kind 
friends who will meet me here anon.” 

‘‘Aristos like yourself!’ growled one of the men. 
“This is no place for you or for them.” 

“No! No! This is no place for aristos,”’ cried one 
of the women in a voice which many excesses and 
many vices had rendered hoarse and rough. “Spy or 
not, we don’t want you in here. Do we?” she added 
as with arms akimbo she turned to face those of her 
own sex, who behind the men had come up in order 
to see what was going on. 

“Throw her out, Lemoine,”’ reitérated a man who 
appeared to be an oracle amongst the others. 

‘‘Please! please let me stop here!” pleaded Yvonne; 
“if you turn me out I shall not know what to do: I shall 
not know where to meet my friends .. .” 

‘Pretty story about those friends,’ broke in Lemoine 
roughly. ‘‘How do I know if you’re lying or not?” 

From the opposite angle of the room, the woman 
behind the bar had been watching the little scene with 
eyes that glistened with cupidity. Now she emerged 
from behind her stronghold of bottles and mugs and 
slowly waddled across the room. She pushed her way 
unceremoniously past her customers, elbowing men, 
women and children vigorously aside with a deft play 
of her large, muscular arms. Having reached the 
forefront of the little group she came to a standstill 
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immediately in front of Yvonne, and crossing her 
mighty arms over her ponderous chest she eyed the 
“‘gristo”’ with unconcealed malignity. 

‘““‘We do know that the slut is lying—that is where 
you make the mistake, Lemoine. A slut, that’s what 
she is—and the friend whom she’s going to meet... ? 
Well!” she added, turning with an ugly leer towards 
the other women, “we all know what sort of friend 
that one is likely to be, eh, mesdames? Bringing evil 
fame on this house, that’s what the wench is after... 
so as to bring the police about our ears .. . I wouldn’t 
trust her, not another minute. Out with you and at 
once—do you hear? ... this instant ... Lemoine has 
parleyed quite long enough with you already!” 

Despite all her resolutions Yvonne was terribly 
frightened. While the hideous old hag talked and 
screamed and waved her coarse, red arms about, the 
unfortunate young girl with a great effort of will, kept 
repeating to herself: “I am not frightened—lI must not 
be frightened. Heassured me that these people would 
do meno harm....’’ But now when the woman had 
ceased speaking there was a general murmur of: 

“Throw her out! Spy or aristo we don’t want her 
here!’’ whilst some of the men added significantly: ‘‘I 
am sure that she is one of Carrier’s spies and in league 
with his Marats! We shall have those devils in here 
in a moment if we don’t look out! Throw her out 
before she can signal to the Marats!” 

Ugly faces charged with hatred and virulence were 
thrust threateningly forward—one or two of the 
women were obviously looking forward to joining in 
the scramble, when this “stuck-up wench” would 
presently be hurled out into the street. 

“Now then, my girl, out you get,” concluded the 
woman Lemoine, as with an expressive gesture she 
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proceeded to roll her sleeves higher up her arm. She 
was about to lay her dirty hands on Yvonne, afd the 
poor girl was nearly sick with horror, when one of the 
men—a huge, coarse giant, whose muscular torso, 
covered with grease and grime showed almost naked 
through a ragged shirt which hung from his shoulders 
in strips—seized the woman Lemoine by the arm and 
dragged her back a step or two away from Yvonne. 

‘Don’t be a fool, peste mére,” he said, accompanying 
this admonition with a blasphemous oath. “Slut or 
no, the wench may as well pay you something for the 
privilege of staying here. Look at that cloak she’s 
wearing—the shoe-leather on her feet. Aren’t they 
worth a bottle of your sour wine?” 

““‘What’s that to you, Paul Friche?’’ retorted the 
woman roughly, as with a vigorous gesture she freed 
her arm from the man’s grasp. ‘“‘Is this my house or 
yours?” 

“Yours, of course,” replied the man with a coarse 
laugh and a still coarser jest, “but this won’t be the 
first time that I have saved you from impulsive folly. 
Yesterday you were for harbouring a couple of rogues 
who were Marats in disguise: if I hadn’t given you 
warning, you would now have swallowed more water 
from the Loire than you would care to hold. But for 
me two days ago you would have received the goods 
pinched by Ferté out of Balaze’s shop, and been 
thrown -to the fishes in consequence for the entertain- 
ment of the proconsul and his friends. You must 
admit that I’ve been a good friend to you before now.” 

‘And if you have, Paul Friche,” retorted the hag 
obstinately, “I paid you well for your friendship, both 
yesterday and the day before, didn’t I?” 

“You did,’’assented Friche imperturbably. ‘“That’s 
why I want to serve you again to-night.” 
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~ “Don’t listen to him, petite mére,”’ interposed one or 
two oat of the crowd. “He is a white-livered skunk 
to talk to you like that.”’ 

“Very welll Very well!’ quoth Paul Friche, and he 
spat vigorously on the ground in token that henceforth 
he divested himself from any responsibility in this 
matter, ‘‘don’t listen to me. Lose a benefit of twenty, 
perhaps forty francs for the sake of a bit of fun. Very 
well! Very well!” he continued as he turned and 
slouched out of the group to the farther end of the 
room, where he sat down on a barrel. He drew the 
stump of a clay pipe out of the pocket of his breeches, 
stuffed it into his mouth, stretched his long legs out 
before him and sucked away at his pipe with com- 
placent detachment. “I didn’t know,” he added with 
biting sarcasm by way of a parting shot, “that you and 
Lemoine had come into a fortune recently and that 
forty or fifty francs are nothing to you now.”’ 

‘Forty or fifty? Come! come!’’ protested Lemoine 
feebly. 


IT 


Yvonne’s fate was hanging in the balance. The 
attitude of the small crowd was no less threatening than 
before, but immediate action was withheld while the 
Lemoines obviously debated in their minds what was 
best to be done. The instinct to “have at” an aristo 
with all the accumulated hatred of many generations 
was warring with the innate rapacity of the Breton 
peasant. 

“Forty or fifty?”’ reiterated Paul Friche emphatically. 
‘‘Can’t you see that the wench is an aristo escaped out of 
Le Bouffay or the entrepét?”’ he added contemptuously. 

“TI know that she is an aristo,’’ said the woman, 
“that’s why I want to throw her out.” 
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“And get nothing for your pains,” retorted Friche 
roughly. “If you wait for her friends we may all of 
us get as much as twenty francs each to hold our 
tongues.’ 

“Twenty francs each....” The murmur was 
repeated with many a sigh of savage gluttony, by every 
one in the room—and repeated again and again— 
especially by the women. | 

“You are a fool, Paul Friche...’’ commented 
Lemoine. 

“A fool am Ir” retorted the giant. ‘Then let me 
tell you, that ’tis you who are a fool and worse. I 
happen to know,” he added as he once more rose and 
rejoined the group in the centre of the room, “I hap- 
pen to know that you and every one here is heading 
straight for a trap arranged by the Committee of 
Public Safety, whose chief emissary came into Nantes 
awhile ago and is named Chauvelin. Itis a trap which 
will land you all in the criminal dock first and on the 
way to Cayenne or the guillotine afterwards. This 
place is surrounded with Marats, and orders have been 
issued to them to make a descent on this place, as soon 
as papa Lemoine’s customers are assembled. There 
are two members of the accursed company amongst us 
at the present moment... .” 

He was standing right in the middle of the room, 
immediately beneath the hanging lamp. At his words 
—spoken with such firm confidence, as one who knows 
and 1s therefore empowered to speak—a sudden change 
came over the spirit of the whole assembly. Every- 
thing was forgotten in the face of this new danger— 
two Marats, the sleuth-hounds of the proconsul—here 
present, as spies and as informants! Every face became 
more haggard—every cheek more livid. There was 
a quick and furtive scurrying towards the front door. 
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“Two Marats here?’ shouted one man, who was 
bolder than the rest. ‘““Where are they?” 

Paul Friche, who towered above his friends, stood at 
this moment quite close to a small man, dressed like 
the others in ragged breeches and shirt, and wearing 
the broad-brimmed hat usually affected by the Breton 
peasantry. 

‘Two Marats? Two spies?” screeched a woman. 
““Where are they?” 

“Here is one,”’ replied Paul Friche with a loud laugh 
and with his large grimy hand he lifted the hat from 
his neighbour’s head and threw it on the ground; 
“and there,” he added as with long, bony finger he 
pointed to the front door, where another man—a 
square-built youngster with tow-coloured hair some- 
what resembling a shaggy dog—-was endeavouring to 
effect a surreptitious exit, ‘‘there is the other; and he is 
on the point of slipping quietly away in order to report 
to his captain what he has seen and heard at the Rat 
Mort. One moment, Citizen,’’ he added, and with a 
couple of giant strides he too had reached the door; 
his large rough hand had come down heavily on the 
shoulder of the youth with the tow-coloured hair, and 
had forced him to veer round and to face the angry, 
gesticulating crowd. 

“Two Marats! Two spies!” shouted the men. 
“Now we'll soon settle their little business for them!” 

‘Marat yourself,”’ cried the small man who had first 
been denounced by Friche. “I am no Marat, as a 
good many of you here know. Maman Lemoine,” he 
added pleading, “‘you know me. Am I a Marat?” 

But the Lemoines—man and wife—at the first sug- 
gestion of police had turned a deaf ear to all their 
customers. Their own safety being in jeopardy they 
cared little what happened to anybody else. They 
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had retired behind their counter and were in close 
consultation together, no doubt as to the best means of 
escape if indeed the man Paul Friche spoke the truth. 

“T know nothing about him,” the woman was say- 
ing, “but he certainly was right last night about those 
two men who came ferreting in here—and last week 
too...” 

‘““Am I a Marat, Maman Lemoine?” shouted the 
small man as he hammered his fists upon the counter. 
‘For ten years and more I have been a customer in this 
place and...” . 

‘““Am I a Marat?” shouted the youth with the tow- 
coloured hair addressing the assembly indiscriminately. 
‘Some of you here know me well enough. Jean Paul, 
you know—Ledouble, you too...” 

“Of course! Of course I know you well enough, 
Jacques Leroux,” came with a loud laugh from one of 
the crowd. “Who said you were a Marat?” 

‘“‘Am I a Marat, Maman Lemoine?”’ reiterated the 
small man at the counter. 

“Oh! leave me alone with your quarrels,” shouted 
the woman Lemoine in reply. “Settle them among 
yourselves.” 

‘Then if Jacques Leroux is not a Marat,”’ now came 
in a bibulous voice from a distant corner of the room, 
‘and this compeer here is known to Maman Lemoine, 
where are the real Marats who according to this fellow 
Friche, whom we none of us know, are spying upon 
us?” 

“Yes! where are they?” suggested another. “Show 
"em to us, Paul Friche, or whatever your accursed 
name happens to be.” 

‘*Tell us where you come from yourself,”’ screamed 
the woman with the shrill treble, “it seems to me quite 
possible that you’re a Marat yourself.” 
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This suggestion was at once taken up. 

‘Marat yourself!’’ shouted the crowd, and the two 
men who a moment ago had been accused of being spies 
in disguise shouted louder than the rest: ‘Marat 
yourself!” 


III 


After that, pandemonium reigned. 

The words ‘‘police’” and ‘‘Marats’’ had aroused the 
terror of all these night-hawks, who were wont to think 
themselves immune inside their lair: and terror is at all 
times an evil counsellor. In the space of a few 
seconds confusion held undisputed sway. Every one 
screamed, waved arms, stamped feet, struck out with 
heavy bare fists at his nearest neighbour.’ Every one’s 
hand was against every one else. 

“Spy! Marat! Informer!’’ were the three words 
that detached themselves most clearly from out the 
babel of vituperations freely hurled from end to end 
of the room. 

The children screamed, the women’s shrill or hoarse 
treble mingled with the cries and imprecations of the 
men. 

Paul Friche had noted that the turn of the tide was 
against him, long before the first naked fist had been 
brandished in his face. Agile as a monkey he had 
pushed his way through to the bar, and placing his two 
hands upon it, with a swift leap he had taken up a 
sitting position in the very middle of the table amongst 
the jugs and bottles, which he promptly seized and 
used as missiles and weapons, whilst with his dangling 
feet encased in heavy sabots he kicked out vigorously 
and unceasingly against the shins of his eet | 
assailants. 

He had the advantage of position and used it 
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cleverly. In his right hand he held a pewter mug by 
the handle and used it as a swivel against his aggressors 
with great effect. 

“The Loire for you—you blackmailer! liar! traitor!” 
shouted some of the women who, bolder than the men, 
thrust shaking fists at Paul Friche as closely as that 
pewter mug would allow. 

“Break his jaw before he can yell for the police,” 
admonished one of the men from the rear ‘“‘before he 
can save his own skin.”’ 

But those who shouted loudest had only their fists by 
way of weapon and Paul Friche had mugs and bottles, 
and those sabots of his kicked out with uncomfortable 
agility. 

“Break my jaw will you,” he shouted every time that 
a blow from the mug went home, “a spy am I? Very 
well then, here’s for you, Jacques Leroux; go and nurse 
your cracked skull at home. You want a row,” he 
added, hitting at a youth who brandished a heavy fist 
in his face, “well! you shall have it and as much of it 
as you like! as much of it as will bring the patrols of 
police comfortably about your ears.” 

Bang! went the pewter mug crashing against a 
man’s hard skull! Bang went Paul Friche’s naked 
fist against the chest of another. He was a hard hitter 
and swift. 

The Lemoines from behind their bar shouted louder 
than the rest, doing as much as their lungs would allow 
them in the way of admonishing, entreating, protesting 
—cursing every one for a set of fools who were playing 
straight into the hands of the police. 

‘Now then! Now then, children, stop that bellow- 
ing, will you? There are no spies here. Paul Friche 
was only having his little joke! We all know one 
another, what?” 
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“Camels!” added Lemoine more forcibly. ‘They'll 
bring the patrols about our ears for sure.” 

Paul Friche was not by any means the only man who 
was being vigorously attacked. After the first two or 
three minutes of this kingdom of pandemonium, it was 
difficult to say who was quarrelling with whom. Old 
grudges were revived, old feuds taken up there, where 
they had previously been interrupted. Accusations of 
spying were followed by abuse for some past wrong of 
black-legging or cheating a confrére. The tempera- 
ture of the room became suffocating. All these violent 
passions seething within these four walls seemed to 
become tangible and to mingle with the atmosphere 
already surcharged with the fumes of alcohol, of 
tobacco and of” perspiring humanity. There was 
many a black-eye already, many a contusion: more 
than one knife—surreptitiously drawn—was already 
stained with red. 


IV 


There was also a stampede for the door. One man 
gave the signal. Seeing that his mates were wasting 
precious time by venting their wrath against Paul 
Friche and then quarrelling among themselves, he 
hoped to effect an escape ere the police came to stop 
the noise. No one believed in the place being sur- 
rounded. Why should it be? The Marats were far 
too busy hunting up rebels and aristos to trouble much 
about the Rat Mort and its customers, but it was quite 
possible that a brawl would bring a patrol along, and 
then ’ware the police correctionnelle and the possibility 
of deportation or worse. Retreat was undoubtedly 
safer while there was time. One man first: then one 
or two more on his heels, and those among the women 
who had children in their arms or clinging to their 
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skirts: they turned stealthily to the door—almost 
ashamed of their cowardice, ashamed lest they were 
seen abandoning the field of combat. 

It was while confusion reigned unchecked that 
Yvonne—who was cowering, frankly terrified at last, 
in the corner of the room, became aware that the door 
close beside her—the door situated immediately oppo- 
site the front entrance—was surreptitiously opened. 
She turned quickly to look—for she was like a terror- 
stricken little animal now—one that scents and feels 
and fears danger from every quarter round. The door 
was being pushed open very slowly by what was still 
to Yvonne an unseen hand. Somehow that opening 
door fascinated her: for the moment she forgot the 
noise and the confusion around her. 

Then suddenly with a great effort of will she checked 
the scream which had forced itself up to her throat. 

‘Father!’’ was all that she contrived to say in a 
hoarse and passionate murmur. 

Fortunately as he peered cautiously round the room, 
Monsieur le Duc caught sight of his daughter. She 
was staring at him-—wide-eyed, her lips bloodless, her 
cheeks the colour of ashes. He looked but the ghost 
now of that proud aristocrat who little more than a 
week ago was the centre of a group of courtiers round 
the person of the heir to the English throne. Starved, 
emaciated, livid, he was the shadow of his former self, 
and there was a haunted look in his purple-rimmed 
eyes which spoke with pathetic eloquence of sleepless 
nights and of a soul tortured with remorse. 

Just for the moment no one took any notice of him— 
every one was shrieking, every one was quarrelling, and 
Monsieur le Duc, placing a finger to his lips, stole 
cautiously round to his daughter. The next instant 
they were clinging to one another, these two, who had 
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‘endured so much together—he the father who had 
wrought such an unspeakable wrong, and she the 
child who was so lonely, so forlorn and almost happy 
in finding some one who belonged to her, some one 
to whom she could cling. 

“Father, dear! what shall we do?” Yvonne mur- 
mured, for she felt the last shred of her fictitious cour- 
age oozing out of her, in face of this awful lawlessness 
which literally paralysed her thinking faculties. 

“Sh! dear!” whispered Monsieur le Duc in reply. 
‘We must get out of this loathsome place while this 
hideous row is going on. I heard it all from the filthy 
garret up above, where those devils have kept me these 
three days. The door was not locked...I crept 
downstairs... No one is paying heed to us... 
We can creep out. Come.” 

But at the suggestion, Yvonne’s spirits, which had 
been stunned by the events of the past few moments, 
revived with truly mercurial rapidity. 

““No! no! dear,’’ she urged. ‘We must stay here 

You don’t know...I have had a message— 
from my own dear milor-—my husband... he sent a 
friend to take me out of the hideous prison where that 
awful Pierre Adet was keeping me—a friend who 
assured me that my dear milor’ was watching over 
me... he brought me to this place—and begged me 
not to be frightened .. . but to wait patiently... and 
I must wait, dear... 1 must wait!” 

She spoke rapidly in whispers and in short jerky sen- 
tences. Monsieur le Duc listened to her wide-eyed, 
a deep line of puzzlement between his brows. Sor- 
row, remorse, starvation, misery had in a measure 
numbed his mind. The thought of help, of hope, of 
friends could not penetrate into his brain. 

“A message,” he murmured inanely, ‘“‘a message. 
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No! no! my girl, you must trust no one... Pierre 
Adet.... Pierre Adet is full of evil tricks—he will 
trap you... he means to destroy us both... he has 
brought you here so that you should be murdered by 
these ferocious devils.” 

‘Impossible, Father dear,”’ she said, still striving to 
speak bravely. “We have both of us been all this 
while in the power of Pierre Adet; he could have had 
no object in bringing me here to-night.”’ 

But the father who had been an insentient tool in the 
schemes of that miserable intriguer, who had been the 
means of bringing his only child to this terrible and 
deadly pass—the man who had listened to the lying 
counsels and proposals of his own most bitter enemy, 
could only groan now in terror and in doubt. 

‘‘Who can probe the depths of that abominable 
villain’s plans,” he murmured vaguely. 

In the meanwhile the little group who had thought 
prudence the better part of valour had reached the 
door. The foremost man amongst them opened it 
and peered cautiously out into the darkness. He 
turned back to those behind him, put a finger to his 
lip and beckoned to them to follow him in silence. 

‘Yvonne, let us go!’’ whispered the Duc, who had 
seized his daughter by the hand. 

“But, Father...” 

“Let us go!” he reiterated pitiably. ‘“‘I shall die if 
we stay here!”’ 

“It won’t be for long, Father dear,’’ she entreated; 
“if milor’ should come with his friend, and find us 
gone, we should be endangering his life as well as our 
own.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” he rejoined with the obstinacy 
of weakness. ‘“‘I don’t believe in your message... 
how could milor’ or any one come to your rescue, my 
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child? ... No one knows that you are here, in this 
hell in Nantes.” 

Yvonne clung to him with the strength of despair. 
She too was as terrified as any human creature could 
be and live, but terror had not altogether swept away 
her belief in that mysterious message, in that tall guide 
who had led her hither, in that scarlet device—the five- 
petalled flower which stood for everything that was 
most gallant and most brave. 

She desired with all her might to remain here— 
despite everything, despite the awful brawl that was 
raging round her and which sickened her, despite the 
horror of the whole thing—to remain here and to wait. 
She put her arms round her father: she dragged him 
back every time that he tried to move. But a sort of 
unnatural strength seemed to have conquered his 
former debility. His attempts to get away became 
more and more determined and more and more febrile. 

“Come, Yvonne! we must gol’ he continued to 
murmur intermittently and with ever-growing obstin- 
acy. ‘‘No one will notice us...I heard the noise 
from my garret upstairs... 1 crept down... I knew 
no one would notice me... Come—we must go... 
now is our time.” 

“Father dear, whither could we go? Once in the 
streets of Nantes what would happen to us?” 

“We can find our way to the Loire!’ he retorted 
almost brutally. He shook himself free from her 
restraining arms and gripped her firmly by the hand. 
He tried to drag her towards the door, whilst she still 
struggled to keep him back. He had just caught sight 
of the group of men and women at the front door: 
their leader was standing upon the threshold and was 
still peering out into the darkness. 

But the next moment they all came to a halt: what 
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their leader had perceived through the darkness did not 
evidently quite satisfy him: he turned and held a whis- 
pered consultation with the others. Monsieur le Duc 
strove with all his might to join in with that group. 
He felt that in its wake would lie the road to freedom. 
He would have struck Yvonne for standing in the way 
of her own safety. 

“Father dear,” she contrived finally to say to him, 
“if you go hence, you will go alone. Nothing will 
move me from here, because I know that milor’ will 
come.”’ 

“Curse you for your obstinacy,” retorted the Duc, 
‘‘you jeopardize my life and yours.” 

Then suddenly from the angle of the room where 
wrangling and fighting were at their fiercest, there came 
a loud call: 

“Look out, Pére Lemoine, your aristos are running 
away. You are losing your last chance of those fifty 
francs.” 

It was Paul Friche who had shouted. His position 
on the table was giving him a commanding view over 
the heads of the threatening, shouting, perspiring 
crowd, and he had just caught sight of Monsieur le 
Duc dragging his daughter by force towards the 
door. 

‘The authors of all this pother,” he added with an 
oath, “‘and they will get away whilst we have the police 
abour our ears.” | 

‘‘Name of a name of a dog,”’ swore Lemoine from 
behind his bar, “that shall not be. Come along, 
Maman, let us bring those aristos along here. Quick 
now.” 

It was all done in a second. Lemoine and his wife, 
with the weight and authority of the masters of the 
establishment, contrived to elbow their way through 
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the crowd. The next moment Yvonne felt herself 
forcibly dragged away from her father. 

“This way, my girl, and no screaming,” a bibulous 
_voice said in her ear, “no screaming, or I'll smash some 

of those front teeth of yours. oe said some rich 
friends were coming along for you presently. Well 
then! come and wait for them out of the crowd.” 

Indeed Yvonne had no desire to struggle or to 
scream. Salvation she thought had come to her anda 
to her father in this rough guise. In another moment 
mayhap he would have forced her to follow him, to 
leave milor’ in the lurch, to jeopardize for ever every 
chance of safety. 

“It is all for the best, Father dear,”” she managed to 
cry out over her shoulder, for she had just caught sight 
of him being seized round the shoulders by Lemoine 
and heard him protesting loudly: 

“Pll not go! Tllnot go! Let me go!’ he shouted 
hoarsely. “‘My daughter! Yvonne! Let me go! 
You devil!” 

But Lemoine had twice the vigour of the Duc de 
Kernogan, nor did he care one jot about the other’s 
protests. He hated all this row inside his house, but 
there had been rows in it before and he was beginning 
to hope that nothing serious would come of it. On 
the other hand, Paul Friche might be right about these 
aristos; there might be forty or fifty francs to be made 
out of them, and in any case they had one or two things 
upon their persons which might be worth a few francs 
~~and who knows? they might even have something 
in their pockets worth taking. 

This hope and thought gave Lemoine additional 
strength, and seeing that the aristo struggled so desper- 
ately, he thought to silence him by bringing his heavy - 
fist with a crash upon the old man’s head. 
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“Yvonne! 4 moi!” shouted Monsieur le Duc ere 
he fell back senseless. 

That awful cry, Yvonne heard it as she was being 
dragged through the noisome crowd. It mingled in 
her ear with the other awful sounds—the oaths and 
blasphemies which filled the air with their hideousness. 
It died away just as a formidable crash against the 
entrance door suddenly silenced every cry within. 

“All hands up!’ came with a peremptory word of 
command from the doorway. 

“Mercy on us!” murmured the woman Lemoine, 
who still had Yvonne by the hand, ‘“‘we are undone this 
time.” 

There was a clatter and grounding of arms—a 
scurrying of bare feet and sabots upon the floor, the 
mingled sounds of men trying to fly and being caught 
in the act and hurled back: screams of terror from the 
women, one or two pitiable calls, a few shrill cries 
from frightened children, a few dull thuds as of human 
bodies falling... It was all so confused, so unspeak- 
ably horrible. Yvonne was hardly conscious. Near 
her some one whispered hurriedly: 

‘Put the aristos away somewhere, Maman Lemoine 
. .. the whole thing may only beascare . . . the Marats 
may only be here about the aristos . . . they will prob- 
ably leave you alone if you give them up... perhaps 
you'll get a reward... Put them away till some of 
this row subsides... I’ll talk to Commandant Fleury 
if I can.” 

Yvonne felt her knees giving way under her. There 
was nothing more to hope for now—nothing. She 
felt herself lifted from the ground—she was too sick 
and faint to realize what was happening: through the 
din which filled her ears she vainly tried to distinguish 
her father’s voice again. | 
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Vv 


A moment or two later she found herself squatting 
somewhere on the ground. How she got here she did 
not know-——where she was she knew still less. She was 
in total darkness. A fusty, close smell of food and 
wine gave her a wretched feeling of nausea—her head 
ached intolerably, her eyes were hot, her throat dry: 
there was a constant buzzing in her ears. 

The terrible sounds of fighting and screaming and 
cursing, the crash of broken glass and overturned 
benches came to her as through a partition—close by 
but muffled. 

In the immediate nearness all was silence and dark- 
ness. 


8 THE ENGLISH ADVENTURERS 


Ir was with that muffled din still ringing in her ear and 
with the conception of all that was going on, on the 
other side of the partition, standing like an awesome 
spectre of evil pci her mind, that Yvonne woke to 
the consciousness that her father was dead. 

He lay along the last half-dozen steps of a narrow 
wooden staircase which had its base in the narrow, 
cupboard-like landing on to which the Lemoines had 
just thrust them both. Through a small heart-shaped 
hole cut in the door of the partition-wall, a shaft of 
feeble light struck straight across to the foot of the 
stairs: it lit up the recumbent figure of the last of the 
Ducs de Kernogan, killed in a brawl in a house of evil 
fame. 
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Weakened by starvation, by the hardships of the past 
few days, his constitution undermined by privations and 
mayhap too by gnawing remorse, he had succumbed 
to the stunning blow dealt to him by a half-drunken 
brute. His cry: “Yvonne! 4 mot!’ was the last 
despairing call of a soul racked with remorse to the 
daughter whom he had so cruelly wronged. 

When first that feeble shaft of light had revealed to 
her the presence of that inert form upon the steps, she 
had struggled to her feet and—-dazed—had tottered up 
to it. Even before she had touched the face, the 
hands, before she had bent her ear to the half-closed 
mouth and failed to catch the slightest breath, she knew 
the full extent of her misery. The look in the wide- 
open eyes did not terrify her, but they told her the 
truth, and since then she had cowered beside her dead 
father on the bottom step of the narrow stairs, her 
fingers tightly closed over that one hand which never 
would be raised against her. 

An unspeakable sense of horror filled her soul. 
The thought that he—the proud father, the haughty 
aristocrat, should lie like this and in such a spot, 
dragged in and thrown down—no doubt by Lemoine— 
like a parcel of rubbish and left here to be dragged 
away again and thrown again like a dog into some 
unhallowed ground—that thought was so horrible, so 
monstrous, that at first it dominated even sorrow. 
Then came the heartrending sense of loneliness. 
Yvonne Dewhurst had endured so much these past 
few days that awhile ago she would have afirmed that 
nothing could appal her in the future. But this was 
indeed the awful and overwhelming climax to what 
had already been a surfeit of misery. 

This! she, Yvonne, cowering beside her dead father, 
with no one to stand between her and any insult, any 
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outrage which might be put upon her, with nothing 
now but a few laths between her and that yelling, 
screeching mob outside. 

Oh! the loneliness! the utter, utter loneliness! 

She kissed the inert hand, the pale forehead: with 
gentle, reverent fingers she tried to smoothe out those 
lines of horror and of fear which gave such a pitiful 
expression to the face. Of all the wrongs which her 
father had done her she never thought for a moment. 
It was he who had brought her to this terrible pass: 
he who had betrayed her into the hands of her deadliest 
enemy: he who had torn her from the protecting arms 
of her dear milor’ and flung her and himself at the 
mercy of a set of inhuman wretches who knew neither 
compunction nor pity. 

But all this she forgot, as she knelt beside the lifeless 
form—the last thing on earth that belonged to her— 
the last protection to which she might have clung. 


I] 


Out of the confusion of sounds which came—dead- 
ened by the intervening partition—to her ear, it was 
impossible to distinguish anything very clearly. All 
that Yvonne could do, as soon as she had in a measure 
collected her scattered senses, was to try and piece 
together the events of the last few minutes—minutes 
which indeed seemed like days and even years to her. 

Instinctively she gave to the inert hand which she 
held an additional tender touch. At any rate her 
father was out of it all. He was at rest and at peace. 
As for the rest, it was in God’s hands. Having only 
herself to think of now, she ceased to care what became 
of her. He was out of it all: and those wretches after 
all could not do more than kill her. A complete 
numbness of senses and of mind had succeeded the 
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feverish excitement of the past few hours: whether 
hope still survived at this moment in Yvonne Dew- 
hurst’s mind it were impossible to say. Certain it is 
that it lay dormant—buried beneath the overwhelming 
misery of her loneliness. : 

She took the fichu from her shoulders and laid it 
reverently over the dead man’s face: she folded the 
hands across the breast. She could not cry: she could 
only pray, and that quite mechanically. 

The thought of her dear milor’, of his clever friend, 
of the message which she had received in prison, of 
the guide who had led her to this awful place, was 
relegated—almost as 2 memory—in the farthermost 
cell of her brain. 


III 


But after awhile outraged nature, still full of vitality 
and of youth, re-asserted itself. She felt numb and cold 
and struggled to her feet. From somewhere close to 
her a continuous current of air indicated the presence of 
some sort of window. Yvonne, faint with the close and 
sickly smell, which even that current failed to disperse, 
felt her way all round the walls of the narrow landing. 

The window was in the wall between the partition 
and the staircase, it was small and quite low down. It 
was crossed with heavy iron bars. Yvonne leaned up 
against it, grateful for the breath of pure air. 

For awhile yet she remained unconscious of every- 
thing save the confused din which still went on inside 
the tavern, and at first the sounds which came through 
the grated window mingled with those on the other 
side of the partition. But gradually as she contrived 
to fill her lungs with the cold breath of heaven, it 
seemed as if a curtain was being slowly drawn away 
from her atrophied senses. 
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Just below the window two men were speaking. 
She could hear them quite distinctly now—and soon 
one of the voices—clearer than the other—struck her 
ear with unmistakable familiarity. 

“T told Paul Friche to come out here and speak to 
me,’ Yvonne heard that same voice say. 

‘Then he should be here,’’ replied the other, “‘and 
if I am not mistaken...” 

There was a pause, and then the first voice was 
raised again. 

“Halt! Is that Paul Friche?”’ 

‘““At your service, Citizen,” came in reply. 

“Weill! Is everything working smoothly inside?” 

“Quite smoothly; but your Englishmen are not 
there.” 

““How do you know?” 

“Bah! I know most of the faces that are to be 
found inside the Rat Mort at this hour: there are no 
strangers among them.” 

The voice that had sounded so familiar to Yvonne 
was raised now in loud and coarse laughter. 

‘“‘Name of a dog! I never for a moment thought 
that there were any Englishmen about. Citizen 
Chauvelin was suffering from nightmare.” 

“It is early yet,” came in response from a gentle 
bland voice, “‘you must have patience, Citizen.” 

“Patience? Bah!” ejaculated the other roughly. 
“As I told you before ’tis but little I care about your 
English spies. ’Tis the Kernogans I am interested 
in. What have you done with them, Citizen?”’ 

“T got that blundering fool Lemoine to lock them 
up on the landing at the bottom of the stairs.”’ 

“Ts that safe?”’ 

“Absolutely. It has no egress save into the tap- 
room and up the stairs, to the rooms above. Your 
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English spies if they came now would have to fly 
in and out of those top windows ere they could get 
to the aristos.”” 

“Then in Satan’s name keep them there awhile,” 
urged the more gentle, insinuating voice, “‘until we 
can make sure of the English spies.” 

‘““Tshaw! What foolery!” interjected the other, 
who appeared to be in a towering passion. “Bring 
them out at once, Citizen Friche... bring them out 
... Tight into the middle of the rabble in the tap- 
‘room.... Commandant Fleury is directing the 
perquisition—he is taking down the names of all that 
cattle which he is arresting inside the premises—let the 
ci-devant Duc de Kernogan and his exquisite daughter 
figure among the vilest cut-throats of Nantes.” 

“Citizen, let me urge on you once more...” came 
in earnest persuasive accents from that gentle voice. 

“Nothing!” broke in the other savagely. “To 
h ll with your English spies. It is the Kernogans 
that I want.” 

Yvonne, half-crazed with horror, had heard the 
whole of this abominable conversation wherein she 
had not failed to recognize the voice of Martin-Roget 
or Pierre Adet, as she now knew him to be. Who 
the other two men were she could easily conjecture. 
The soft bland voice she had heard twice during these 
past few days, which had been so full of misery, of 
terror and of surprise: once she had heard it on board 
the ship which had taken her away from England 
and once again a few hours since, inside the narrow 
room which had been her prison. The third man 
who had subsequently arrived on the scene was that 
coarse and grimy creature who had seeemd to be the 
moving evil spirit of that awful brawl in the tavern. 

What the conversation meant to her she could not 
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fail to guess. Pierre Adet had by what he said made 
the whole of his abominable intrigue against her 

alpably clear. Her father had been right, after all. 

t was Pee Adet who through some eo trickery 
had lured her to this place of evil. How it wasall done 
she could not guess. Themessage... the device... 
her walk across the street... the silence... the 
mysterious guide... which of these had been the 
trickery? . . . which had been concocted by her enemy? 
. »» which devised by her dear milor’? 

Enough that the whole thing was a trap, a trap all 
the more hideous as she, Yvonne, who would have 
given her heart’s blood for her beloved, was obviously 
the bait wherewith these friends meant to capture him 
and his noble chief. They knew evidently of the 
presence of the gallant Scarlet Pimpernel and his 
band of heroes here in Nantes—they seemed to expect 
their appearance at this abominable place to-night. 
She, Yvonne, was to be the decoy which was to lure 
to this hideous lair those noble eagles who were still 
out of reach. 

And if that was so—if indeed her beloved and his 
valiant friends had followed her hither, then some 
part of the message of hope must have come from 
them or from their chief... and milor’ and his friend 
must even now be somewhere close by, watching their 
opportunity to come to her rescue... heedless of 
the awful danger which lay in wait for them... 
ignorant mayhap of the abominable trap which had 
been so cunningly set for them by these astute and 
ferocious brutes. 

Yvonne a prisoner in this narrow space, clinging to 
the bars of what was perhaps the most cruel prison in 
which she had yet been confined, bruised her hands and 
arms against those bars in a wild desire to get out. 
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She longed with all her might to utter one long, loud 
and piercing cry of warning to her dear milor’ not to 
come nigh her now, to fly, to run while there was yet 
time; and all the while she knew that if she did utter 
such a cry he would hurry hot-haste to her side. One 
moment she would have had him near—another she 
wished him an hundred miles away. 


IV 


In the tap-room a more ordered medley of sounds 
had followed on the wild pandemonium of awhile ago. 
Brief, peremptory words of command, steady tramping 
of feet, loud harsh questions and subdued answers, 
occasionally a moan or a few words of protest quickly 
suppressed, came through the partition to Yvonne's 
straining ears. 

“Your name?” 

““Where do you live?” 

“Your occupation?” 

“That’s enough. Silence. The next.” 

“Your name?” 

‘Where do you liver” 

Men, women and even children were being ques- 
tioned, classified, packed off, God knew whither. 
Sometimes a child would cry, a man utter an oath, a 
woman shriek: then would come harsh orders delivered 
in a gruff voice, more swearing, the grounding of 
arms and more often than not a dull, flat sound like a 
blow struck against human flesh, followed by a volley 
of curses, or a cry of pain. 

“Your name?” 

“George Amédé Lemoine.” 

‘“Where do you liver” 

“In this house.” 

“Your occupation?” 
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‘I am the proprietor of the tavern, Citizen. I am 
an honest man and a patriot. The Republic...” 

“That’s enough.” 

“But I protest.” 

“Silence. The next.” 

All with dreary, ceaseless monotony: and Yvonne 
like a trapped bird was bruising her wings against the 
bars of her cage. Outside the window Chauvelin 
and Martin-Roget were still speaking in whispers: 
the fowlers were still watching for their prey. The 
third man had apparently gone away. What went 
on beyond the range of her prison window—out in 
the darkness of the night which Yvonne’s aching eyes 
could not pierce—she, the miserable watcher, the bait 
set here to catch the noble game, could not even 
conjecture. The window was small and her vision 
was further obstructed by heavy bars. She could see 
nothing—hear nothing save those two men talking 
in whispers. Now and again she caught a few 
words. 

“A little while longer, Citizen .. . you lose nothing 
by waiting. Your Kernogans are safe enough. Paul 
Friche has assured you that the landing where they 
are now has no egress save through the tap-room, 
and to the floor above. Wait at least until Com- 
mandant Fleury has got the crowd together, after 
which he will send his Marats to search the house. 
It won’t be too late then to lay hands on your aristos, 
if in the meanwhile...” : 

‘’Tis futile to wait,’’ here interrupted Martin- 
‘Roget roughly, ‘“‘and you are a fool, Citizen, if you 
think that those Englishmen exist elsewhere than in 
your imagination.” 

“Hark!” broke in the gentle voice abruptly and 
with forceful command. 
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And as Yvonne too in instinctive response to that 
peremptory call was further straining her every sense 
in order to listen, there came from somewhere, not 
very far away, right through the stillness of the night, 
a sound which caused her pulses to still their beating 
and her throat to choke with the cry which rose from 
her breast. 

It was only the sound of a quaint and drawly voice 
saying loudly and in English: 

“Egad, Tony! ain’t you getting demmed sleepy?” 

Just for the space of two or three seconds Yvonne 
had remained quite still while this unexpected sound 
sent its dulcet echo on the wings of the north-westerly 
blast. The next—stumbling in. the dark—she had 
run to the stairs even while she heard Martin-Roget 
calling loudly and excitedly to Paul Friche. 

One reverent pause beside her dead father, one 
mute prayer commending his soul to the mercy of his 
Maker, one agonized entreaty to God to protect her 
beloved and his friend, and then she ran swiftly up 
the winding steps. 

At the top of the stairs, immediately in front of her a 
door—slightly ajar—showed a feeble light through its 
aperture. Yvonne pushed the door further open and 
slipped into the room beyond. She did not pause to 
look round but went straight to the window and throw- 
ing open the ricketty sash she peeped out. For the 
moment she felt that she would gladly have bartered 
away twenty years of her life.-to know exactly whence 
had come that quaint and drawling voice. She 
leaned far out of the window trying to see. It gave 
on the side of the Rat Mort over against Louise 
Adet’s house—the space below seemed to her to be 
swarming with men: there were hurried and whispered 
calls—-orders were given to stand at close attention, 
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whilst Martin-Roget had apparently been questioning 
Paul Friche, for Yvonne heard the latter declare 
emphatically: 

“I am certain that it came either from inside the 
house or from the roof. And with your permission, 
Citizen, I would like to make assurance doubly sure.” 

Then one of the men must suddenly have caught 
sight of the vague silhouette leaning out of the window, 
for Martin-Roget and Friche uttered a simultaneous 
cry, whilst Chauvelin said hurriedly: 

“You are right, Citizen, something is going on 
inside the house.” 

‘““What can we do?” queried Martin-Roget ex- 
citedly. 

“Nothing for the moment but wait. The English- 
men are caught sure enough like rats in their holes.” 

““Wait!”’ ejaculated Martin-Roget with a savage 
oath, “‘wait! always wait! while the quarry slips 
through one’s fingers.” 

“Tt shall not slip through mine,” retorted Paul 
Friche. “I was a steeple-jack by trade in my day: it 
won’t be the first time that I have climbed the side 
of a house by the gutter-pipe. 4 moi Jean-Pierre,”’ 
he added, “and may I be drowned in the Loire if 
between us two we do not lay those cursed English 
spies low.” 

‘An hundred francs for each of you,” called 
Chauvelin lustily, “if you succeed.” 

Yvonne did not think to close the window again. 
Vigorous shouting and laughter from below testified 
that that hideous creature Friche and his mate had 
put their project in immediate execution; she: turned 
and ran down the stairs—feeling now like an animal 
at bay; by the time that she had reached the bottom, 
she heard a prolonged, hoarse cry of triumph from 
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below and guessed that Paul Friche and his mate had 
reached the window-sill: the next moment there was a 
crash overhead of broken window-glass and of furni- 
ture kicked from one end of the room to the other, 
immediately followed by the sound of heavy footsteps 
running helter-skelter down the stairs. 

Yvonne, half-crazed with terror, faint and sick, fell 
unconscious over the body of her father. 


Vv 


Inside the tap-room Commandant Fleury was still 
at work. 

‘Your name?” 

‘““Where do you live?”’ 

“Your occupation?” 

The low room was filled to suffocation: the walls 
lined with Marats, the doors and windows which were 
wide open were closely guarded, whilst in the corner 
of the room, huddled together like bales of rubbish, 
was the human cattle that had been driven together, 
preparatory to being sent for trial to Paris in vindica- 
tion of Carrier’s brutalities against the city. 

Fleury for form’s sake made entries in a notebook— 
the whole thing was a mere farce—these wretched 
people were not likely to get a fair trial—what did the 
whole thing matter? Still! the commandant of the 
Marats went solemnly through the farce which Carrier 
had invented with a view to his own justification. 

Lemoine and his wife had protested and been 
silenced: men had struggled and women had fought— 
some of them like wild cats—in trying to get away. 
Now there were only half a dozen or so more to 
docket. Fleury swore, for he was tired and hot. 

‘This place is like a pest-house,” he said. 

Just then came the sound of that lusty cry of 
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triumph from outside, followed by alli the clatter and 
the breaking of window glass. 

‘“‘What’s that?” queried Fleury. 

The heavy footsteps running down the stairs caused 
him to look up from his work and to call briefly to a 
sergeant of the Marats who stood beside his chair: 

‘““Go and see what that sacré row is about,” he com- 
manded. ‘“‘In there,”’ he added as he indicated the 
door of the landing with a jerk of the head. 

But before the man could reach the door, it was 
thrown open from within with a vigorous kick from 
the point of a sabot, and Paul Friche appeared under 
the lintel with the aristo wench thrown over his 
shoulder like a sack of potatoes, his thick, muscular 
arms encircling her knees. His scarlet bonnet was 
cocked over one eye, his face was smeared with dirt, 
his breeches were torn at the knees, his shirt hung in 
strips from his powerful shoulders. Behind him his 
mate—who had climbed up the gutter-pipe into the 
house in his wake—was tottering under the load of the 
ci-devant Duc de Kernogan’s body which he had slung 
across his back and was holding on to by the wrists. 

Fleury jumped to his feet—the appearance of these 
two men, each with his burden, caused him to frown 
with anger and to demand peremptorily: “What is 
the meaning of this?” 

“The aristos,”” said Paul Friche curtly; “they were 
trying to escape.’’ 

He strode into the room, carrying the unconscious 
form of the girl as if it were a load of feathers. He 
was a huge, massive-looking giant: the girl’s shoulders 
nearly touched the low ceiling as he swung forward 
facing the angry commandant. 

‘How did you get into the house? and by whose 
orders?” demanded Fleury roughly. 
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“Climbed in by the window, pardi,” retorted the 
man, “and by the orders of Citizen Martin-Roget.” 

‘““A corporal of the Company Marat takes orders 
only from me; you should know that, Citizen 
Friche.”’ 

“Nay!’’ interposed the sergeant quickly, ‘“‘this 
man is not a corporal of the Company Marat, Citizen 
Commandant. As for Corporal Friche, why! he was 
taken to the infirmary some hours ago with a cracked 
skull, he...” 

“Not Corporal Friche,” exclaimed Fleury with an 
oath, “‘then who in the devil’s name is this man?” 

‘The Scarlet Pimpernel, at your service, Citizen 
Commandant,” came loudly and with a merry laugh 
from the pseudo Friche. 

And before either Fleury or the sergeant or any of 
the Marats could even begin to realize what was 
happening, he had literally bounded across the room, 
and as he did so he knocked against the hanging lamp 
which fell with a crash to the floor, scattering oil and 
broken glass in every direction and by its fall plunging 
the place into total darkness. At once there arose a 
canfisicn and medley of terrified screams, of piercing 
shrieks from the women and the children, and of loud 
imprecations from the men. These mingled with 
the hasty words of command, with quick orders from 
Fleury and the sergeant, with the grounding of arms 
and the tramping of many feet, and with the fall of 
human bodies that happened to be in the way of the 
reckless adventurer and his flight. 

‘He is through the door,” cried the men who had 
been there on guard. 

“After him then!” shouted Fleury. “Curse you 
all for cowards and for fools.” 

The order had no need to be repeated. The 
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confusion; though great, had only been momentary. 
Within a second or less, Fleury and his sergeant had 
eon their way through to the door, urging the men 
to follow. | 

“After him... quick! ... he is heavily loaded ... 
he cannot have got far ...’’ commanded Fleury as 
soon as he had crossed the threshold. ‘Sergeant, 
keep order within, and on your life see that no one 
else escapes.” 


9 THE PROCONSUL 


I 


From round the angle of the house Martin-Roget and 
Chauvelin were already speeding along at a rapid pace. 
‘““What does it all mean?’ queried the latter hastily. 
“The Englishman—with the wench on his back? 
have you seen him?” 

‘“Malediction! what do you mean?” 

“Have you seen him?” reiterated Fleury hoarsely. 

*“No.”’ . 

‘He couldn’t have passed you?” 

“Impossible.” 

‘“‘Then unless some of us here have eyes like cats 
that limb of Satan will get away. Onto him my men,” 
he called once more. ‘‘Can you see him?” 

The darkness outside was intense. The north- 
westerly wind was whistling down the narrow street, 
drowning the sound of every distant footfall: it tore 
mercilessly round the men’s heads, snatching the 
bonnets from off their heads, dragging at their loose 
shirts and breeches, adding to the confusion which 
already reigned. 
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“He went this way .. .’”’ shouted one, 

“No! that!’ cried another. 

‘There he is!” came finally in chorus from several 
lusty throats. “Just crossing the bridge.” 

“After him,” cried Fleury, ‘“‘a hundred francs to 
the man who first lays hands on that devil.” 

Then the chase began. The Englishman on 
ahead was unmistakable with that burden on his 
shoulder. He had just reached the foot of the bridge 
where a street lanthorn fixed on a tall bracket on the 
corner stone had suddenly thrown him into bold relief. 
He had less than a hundred metres start of his 
pursuers and with a wild cry of excitement they 
started in his wake. 

He was now in the middle of the bridge—an un- 
mistakable figure of a giant vaguely silhouetted against 
the light from the lanthorns on the further end of the 
bridge—seeming preternaturally tall and misshapen 
with that hump upon his back. 

From right and left, from under the doorways of 
the houses in the Carrefour de la Poissonnerie the 
Marats who had been left on guard in the street now 
joined in the chase. Overhead windows were thrown 
open—the goo burghers of Nantes, awakened from 
their sleep, forgetful for the nonce of all their anxieties, 
their squalor and their miseries, leaned out to see 
what this new kind of din might mean. From every- 
where—it almost seemed. as if some sprang out of the 
earth——men, either of the town guard or Marats on 
patrol duty, or merely idlers and night hawks who 
happened to be about, yielded to that primeval instinct 
of brutality which causes men as well as beasts to join 
in a pursuit against a fellow creature. 

Fleury was in the rear of his posse, Martin-Roget 
and Chauvelin, walking as rapidly as they could by 
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his side, tried to glean some information out of the 
commandant’s breathless and scrappy narrative: 

‘“‘What happened exactly?” 

“It was the man Paul Friche... with the aristo 
wench on his back... and another man carrying the 
ci-devant aristo ... they were the English spies .. . in 
disguise ... they knocked over the lamp .. . and got 
away...” 

‘““‘Name ofa... 

‘‘No use swearing, Citizen Martin-Roget,” retorted 
Fleury as hotly as his agitated movements would allow. 
“You and Citizen Chauvelin are responsible for the 
affair. It was you, Citizen Chauvelin who placed 
Paul Friche inside that tavern in observation—you 
told him what to do...” 

“Welle” 

“Paul Friche—the real Paul Friche—was taken to 
the infirmary some hours ago . . . with a cracked skull, 
dealt him by your Englishman, I’ve no doubt...” 

“Impossible,” reiterated Chauvelin with a curse. 

“Impossible? why impossible?”’ 

“The man I spoke to outside Le Bouffay .. .” 

‘Was not Paul Friche.” 

““He was on guard in the Place with two other 
Marats.”” 

“He was not Paul Friche—the others were not 
Marats.” 

‘Then the man who was inside the tavern? ... 

“Was not Paul Friche.”’ 

** , .. who climbed the gutter pipe... ?” 

‘“Malediction !”’ 

And the chase continued—waxing hotter every 
minute. The hare had gained slightly on the hounds 
—there were more than a hundred hot on the trail by 
now——having crossed the bridge he was on the Isle 
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Feydeau, and without hesitating a moment he plunged 
at once into the network of narrow streets which cover 
the island in the rear of La Petite Hollande and the 
Hotel de la Villestreux, where lodged Carrier, the 
representative of the people. The hounds after him 
had lost some ground by halting—if only for a second or 
two—first at the head of the bridge, then at the corners 
of the various streets, while they peered into the dark- 
ness to see which way had gone that fleet-footed hare. 

“Down this way!” 

“No! That!” 

“There he goes!” 

It always took a few seconds to decide, during which 
the man on ahead with his burden on his shoulder 
had time mayhap to reach the end of a street and to 
turn a corner and once again to plunge into darkness 
and out of sight. The street lanthorns were few in 
this squalid corner of the city, and it was only when 
perforce the running hare had to cross a circle of light 
that the hounds were able to keep hot on the trail. 

“To the bridges for your fives!” now shouted 
Fleury to the men nearest to him. “Leave him to 
wander on the island. He cannot come off it, unless 
he jumps into the Loire.”’ 

The Marats—intelligent and ferociously keen on 
the chase—had already grasped the importance of 
this order: with the bridges guarded that fleet-footed 
Englishman might run as much as he liked, he was 
bound to be run to earth like a fox in his burrow. In 
a moment they had dispersed along the quays, some 
to one bridge-head, some to another—the Englishman 
could not double.back now, and if he had already 
crossed to the Isle Gloriette, which was not joined 
to the left bank of the river by any bridge, he would 
be equally caught like a rat in a trap. 
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“Unless he jumps into the Loire,” reiterated Fleury 
triumphantly. 

‘The proconsul will have more excitement than he 
hoped for,”’ he added with a laugh. ‘‘He was looking 
forward to the capture of the English spy, and in 
deadly terror lest he escaped. But now meseems that 
we shall run our fox down in sight of the very gates of 
la Villestreux. 

Martin-Roget’s thoughts ran on Yvonne and the 
Duc. 

“You will remember, Citizen Commandant,” he 
contrived to say to Fleury, “‘that the ci-devant Kerno- 
gans were found inside the Rat Mort.” 

Fleury uttered an exclamation of rough impatience. 
What did he, what did any one care at this moment 
for a couple of aristos more or less when the noblest 
game that had ever fallen to the bag of any Terrorist 
was so near being run to earth? But Chauvelin said 
nothing. He walked on at a brisk pace, keeping 
close to commandant Fleury’s side, in the immediate 
wake of the pursuit. His lips were pressed tightly 
together and a hissing breath came through his wide- 
open nostrils. His pale eyes were fixed into the 
darkness and beyond it, where the most bitter enemy 
of the cause which he loved was fighting his last battle 
against Fate. 


II 


“He cannot get off the island!’’ Fleury had said 
awhile ago. Well! there was of a truth little or noth- 
ing now between the hunted hare and capture. The 
bridges were well guarded: the island swarming with 
hounds, the Marats at their posts and the Loire an 
impassable barrier all round. 

And Chauvelin, the most tenacious enemy man 
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ever had, Fleury keen on a reward and Martin-Roget 
with a private grudge to pay off, all within two hundred 
yards behind him. 

True, for the moment the Englishman had dis- 
appeared. Burden and all, the gloom appeared to 
have swallowed him up. But there was nowhere he 
could go; mayhap he had taken refuge under a door- 
way in one of the narrow streets and hoped perhaps 
under cover of the darkness to allow his pursuers to 
slip past him and then to double back. 

Fleury was laughing in the best of humours. He 
was gradually collecting all the Marats together and 
sending them to the bridge-heads under the command 
of their various sergeants. Let the Englishman spend 
the night on the islands if he hada mind. There was 
a full company of Marats here to account for him as 
soon as he attempted to come out in the open. 

The idlers and nighthawks as well as the municipal 
town guard continued to run excitedly up and down 
the streets—sometimes there would come a lusty cry 
from a knot of pursuers who thought they spied the 
Englishman through the darkness, at others there 
would be a call of halt, and feverish consultation held 
at a street corner as to the best policy to adopt. 

The town guard, jealous of the Marats, were pining 
to lay hands on the English spy for the sake of the 
reward. Fleury, coming across their provost, called 
him a fool for his pains. 

“My Marats will deal with the English spies, 
Citizen,” he said roughly; “‘he is no concern of 
yours.” 

The provost demurred: an altercation might have 
ensued when Chauvelin’s suave voice poured oil on 
the troubled waters. 

““Why not,” he said, “let the town guard continue 
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their search on the island, Citizen Commandant? 
The men may succeed in digging our rat out of his 
hole and forcing him out into the open all the sooner. 
Your Marats will have him quickly enough after 


that.”’ 

fo this suggestion the provost gave a grudging 
assent. The reward when the English spy was caught 
could be fought for later on. For the nonce he turned 
unceremoniously on his heel, and left Fleury cursing 
him for a meddlesome busybody. 

‘So long as he and his rabble does not interfere 
with my Marats,” growled the commandant. 

“wil you see your sergeants, Citizen?’ queried 
Chauvelin tentatively. ‘They will have to keep very 
much on the alert, and will require constant prodding 
to their vigilance. If I can be of any service...” 

“No,” retorted Fleury curtly, “you and Citizen 
Martin-Roget had best try and see the proconsul and 
tell him what we have done.” 

“He'll be half wild with terror when he hears that 
the English spy is at large upon the island.” 

“You must pacify him as best you can. Tell him 
I have a score of Marats at every bridge-head and 
that I am looking personally to every arrangement. 
There is no escape for the devil possible save by 
drowning himself and the wench in the Loire.” 


Ill 


Chauvelin and Martin-Roget turned from the quay 
on to the Petite Hollande—the great open ground 
with its converging row of trees which ends at the 
very apex of the Isle of Feydeau. Opposite to them 
at the further corner of the Place was the Hotel de la 
Villestreux. One or two of the windows in the hotel 
were lighted from within. No doubt the proconsul 
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was awake, trembling in the remotest angle of his lair, 
with the spectre of assassination rampant before him— 
aroused by the continued disturbance of the night, 
by the feverishness of this man-hunt carried on almost 
at his gates. 

Even through the darkness it was easy to perceive 
groups of people either rushing backwards and 
forwards on the Place or congregating in groups under 
the trees. Excitement was in the air. It could be 
felt and heard right through the soughing of the 
north-westerly wind which caused the bare branches 
of the trees to groan and to crackle, and the dead 
leaves, which still hung on the twigs, to fly wildly 
through the night. . 

In the centre of the Place two small lights, gleaming 
like eyes in the midst of the gloom, betrayed the 
presence of the proconsul’s coach, which stood there 
as always, ready to take him away to a place of safety— 
away from this city where he was mortally hated and 
dreaded—whenever the spectre of terror became more 
insistent than usual, and drove him hence out of his 
stronghold. The horses were pawing the frozen 
ground and champing their bits—the steam from their 
nostrils caught the rays of the carriage lamps, which 
also lit up with a feeble flicker the vague outline of 
the coachman on his box and of the postilion rigid in 
his saddle. 

The citizens of Nantes were never tired of gaping at 
the carriage—a huge C-springed barouche—at the 
coachman’s fine caped coat of bottle-green cloth and 
at the horses with their handsome harness set off with 
heavy brass bosses: they never tired of bandying words 
with the successive coachmen as they mounted their 
box and gathered up the reins, or with the postilions 
who loved to crack their whips and to appear smart and 
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well-groomed, in the midst of the squalor which reigned 
in the terror-stricken city. They were the guardians 
of the mighty proconsul; on their skill, quickness and 
presence of mind might depend his precious life. 

Even when the shadow of death hangs over an 
entire community, there will be some who will stand 
and gape and crack jokes at an uncommon sight. 

And now when the pall of night hung over the 
abode of the man-tiger and his lair, and wrapped in 
its embrace the hunted and the hunters, there still was 
a knot of people standing round the carriage— 
between it and the hotel—gazing with lack-lustre 
eyes on the costly appurtenances wherewith the 
representative of a wretched people loved to surround 
himself. They could only see the solid mass of the 
carriage and of the horses, but they could hear the 
coachman clicking with his tongue and the postilion 
cracking his whip, and these sights broke the absolute 
dreary monotony of their lives. 

It was from behind this knot of gaffers that there 
rose gradually a tumult as of a man calling out in 
wrath and lashing himself into a fury. Chauvelin 
and Martin-Roget were just then crossing La Petite 
Hollande from one bank of the river to the other: they 
were walking rapidly towards the hotel, when they 
heard the tumult which presently culminated in a 
hoarse cry and a volley of oaths. 

‘““My coach! my coach at once... Lalouét, don’t 
leave me.... Curse you all for a set of cowardly 
oafs... My coach, I say...” 

“The proconsul,”” murmured Chauvelin as he 
hastened forward, Martin-Roget following closely on 
his heels. 

By the time that they had come near enough to the 
coach to distinguish vaguely in the gloom what was 
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going on, people came rushing to the same spot from 
end to end of the Place. Ina moment there was quite 
a crowd round the carriage, and the two men had 
much ado to push their way through by a vigorous 
play of their elbows. 

“Citizen Carrier!” cried Chauvelin at the top of his 

voice, trying to dominate the hubbub, “one minute 
...I have excellent news for you...the English 
spy...” 
“Curse you for a set of blundering fools,” came 
with a husky cry from out the darkness, “you have 
let that English devil escape... I knewit... I knew 
it...the assassin is at large...the murderer... 
my coach at once... my coach... Lalouét—do not 
leave me.” 

Chauvelin had by this time succeeded in pushing 
his way to the forefront of the crowd: Martin-Roget, 
tall and powerful, had effectually made a way for him. 
Through the dense gloom he could see the misshapen 
form of the proconsul, wildly gesticulating with one 
arm and with the other clinging convulsively to young 
Lalouét who already had his hand on the handle of 
the carriage door. 

With a quick, resolute gesture Chauvelin stepped 
between the door and the advancing proconsul. 

“Citizen Carrier,” he said with calm determination, 
“‘on my oath there is no cause for alarm. Your life is 
absolutely safe...1 entreat you to return to your 
lodgings...” 

To emphasize his words he had stretched out a hand 
and firmly grasped the proconsul’s coat sleeve. This 
gesture, however, instead of pacifying the apparently 
terror-stricken maniac, seemed to have the effect of 
further exasperating his insensate fear. With a loud 
oath he tore himself free from Chauvelin’s grasp. 
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“Ten thousand devils,” he cried hoarsely, “who is 
this fool who dares to interfere with me? Stand aside 
mans... stand aside or...” 

And before Chauvelin could utter another word or 
Martin-Roget come to his colleague’s rescue, there 
came the sudden sharp report of a pistol; the horses 
reared, the crowd was scattered in every direction, 
Chauvelin was knocked over by a smart blow on the 
head whilst a vigorous drag on his shoulder alone 
saved him from falling under the wheels of the coach. 

Whilst confusion was at its highest, the carriage 
door was closed to with a bang and there was a loud, 
commanding cry hurled through the window at the 
coachman on his box. 

“En avant, Citizen Coachman! Drive for your 
life! through the Savenay gate. The English assassins 
are on our heels.”’ 

The postilion cracked his whip. The horses, 
maddened by the report, by the pushing, jostling 
crowd and the confused cries and screams around, 
plunged forward, wild with excitement. Their hoofs 
clattered on the hard road. Some of the crowd ran 
after the coach across the Place, shouting lustily: 
“The Proconsul! the Proconsul!” 

Chauvelin—dazed and bruised—was picked up by 
Martin-Roget. 

‘The cowardly brute!” was all that he said between 
his teeth, “he shall rue this outrage as soon as I can 
give my mind to his affairs. In the meanwhile...” 

The clatter of the horses’ hoofs was already dying 
away in the distance. For a few seconds longer the 
rattle of the coach was still accompanied by cries of 
“The Proconsul! the Proconsul!’’ Fleury at the 
bridge-head, seeing and hearing its approach, had only 
just time to order his Marats to stand at attention. 
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A salvo should have been fired when the representative 
of the people, the high and mighty proconsul, was 
abroad, but there was no time for that, and the ca@fich 
clattered over the bridge at breakneck speed, whilst 
Carrier with his head out of the window was hurling 
anathemas and insults at Fleury for having allowed 
the paid spies of that cursed British Government to 
threaten the life of a representative of the people. 

‘I go to Savenay,” he shouted just at the last, “until 
that assassin has been thrown in the Loire. But when 
I return .. . look to yourself, Commandant Fleury.” 

Then the carriage turned down the Quai de la 
Fosse and a few minutes later was swallowed up by 
the gloom. 


IV 


Chauvelin, supported by Martin-Roget, was hob- 
bling back across the Place. The crowd was still 
standing about, vaguely wondering why it had got so 
excited over the departure of the proconsul and the 
rattle of a coach and pair across the bridge, when on 
the island there was still an assassin at large—an 
English spy, the capture of whom would be one of 
the great events in the chronicles of the city of 
Nantes. 

“T think,” said Martin-Roget, “‘that we may as 
well go to bed now, and leave the rest to Commandant 
Fleury. The Englishman may not be captured for 
some hours, and I for one am over-fatigued.”’ 

“Then go to bed an you desire, Citizen Martin- 
Roget,” retorted Chauvelin dryly, “I for one will stay 
here until I see the Englishman in the hands of 
Commandant Fleury.” 

“Hark,” interposed Martin-Roget abruptly. 
““What was that?” : 
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Chauvelin had paused even before Martin-Roget’s 
restraining hand had rested on his arm. He stood 
still in the middle of the Place and his knees shook 
under him so that he nearly fell prone to the ground. 

‘““What is it?” reiterated Martin-Roget with vague 
puzzlement. ‘‘It sounds like young Lalouét’s voice.” 

Chauvelin said nothing. He had forgotten his 
bruises: he no longer hobbled—he ran across the 
Place to the front of the hotel whence the voice had 
come which was so like that of young Lalouét. 

The youngster—it was undoubtedly he—was stand- 
ing at the angle of the hotel: above him a lanthorn 
threw a dim circle of light on his bare head with its 
mass of dark curls, and on a small knot of idlers with 
two or three of the town guard amongst them. The 
first words spoken by him which Chauvelin dis- 
tinguished quite clearly were: 

“You are all mad... or else drunk . . . The citizen 
proconsul is upstairs in his room... He has just sent 
me down to hear what news there is of the English 
spies...” 


No one made reply. It seemed as if some giant 
and spectral hand had passed over this mass of people 
and with its magic touch had stilled their turbulent 
passions, silenced their imprecations and cooled their 
ardour—and left naught but a vague fear, a subtle 
sense of awe as when something unexplainable and 
supernatural has manifested itself before the eyes of 
men. 

From far away the roll of coach-wheels rapidly 
disappearing in the distance alone broke the silence 
of the night. 

“Is there no one here who will explain what all this 
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_means?”’ queried young Lalouét, who alone had 
remained self-assured and calm, for he alone knew 
nothing of what had happened. “Citizen Fleury, 
are you there?” 

Then as once again he received no reply, he added 
peremptorily: 

““Hey! some one there! Are you all louts and oafs 
that not one of you can speak?” 

A timid voice from the rear ventured on explanation. 

‘The citizen proconsul was here a moment ago... 
We all saw him, and you, Citizen Lalouét, were with 
him...” 

An imprecation from young Lalouét silenced the 
timid voice for the nonce...and then another 
resumed the halting narrative: 

“We all could have sworn that we saw you, Citizen 
Lalouét, also the citizen proconsul.... He got into 
his coach with you... you... that is... they have 
driven off...” 

“This is some awful and treacherous hoax,” cried 
the youngster, now in a towering passion; “‘the citizen 
proconsul is upstairs in bed, I tell you... and I have 
only just come out of the hotel...! Name of a 
name of a dog! am I standing here or am I not?” 

Then suddenly he bethought himself of the many 
events of the day which had culminated in this gigantic 
feat of legerdemain. 

“‘Chauvelin!’’ he exclamed. “Where in the name 
of h li is Citizen Chauvelin?”’ 

But Chauvelin for the moment could nowhere be 
found. Dazed, half-unconscious, wholly distraught, 
he had fled from the scene of his discomfiture as fast 
as his trembling knees would allow. Carrier searched 
the city for him high and low, and for days afterwards 
the soldiers of the Compagnie Marat gave aristos 
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and rebels a rest: they were on the look-out for a small, 
wizened figure of a man—the man with the pale, 
keen eyes who had failed to recognize in the pseudo 
Paul Friche, in the dirty, out-at-elbows sans-culotte— 
the most exquisite dandy that had ever graced the 
salons of Bath and of London: they were searching 
for the man with the acute and sensitive brain who 
had failed to scent in the pseudo-Carrier and the 
pseudo-Lalouét his old and arch enemy Sir Percy 
Blakeney and the charming wife of my lord Anthony 
Dewhurst. 


10 LORD TONY 


A QuarTEeR of an hour later Citizen-Commandant 
Fleury was at last ushered into the presence of the 
proconsul and received upon his truly innocent head 
the full torrent of the despot’s wrath. But Martin- 
Roget had listened to the counsels of prudence: for 
obvious reasons he desired to avoid any personal 
contact for the moment with Carrier, whom fear of 
the English spies had made into a more abject and 
more craven tyrant than. ever before. At the same 
time he thought it wisest to try and pacify the brute 
by sending him the ten thousand francs—the bribe 
agreed upon for his help in the undertaking which 
had culminated in such a disastrous failure. 

At the self-same hour whilst Carrier—fuming and 
swearing—was for the hundredth time uttering that 
furious “How?” which for the hundredth time had 
remained unanswered, two men were taking leave of 
one another at the small postern gate which gives on 
the cemetery of Ste-Anne. The taller and younger 
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one of the two had just dropped a heavy purse into 
the hand of the other. The latter stooped and kissed 
the kindly hand. 

““Milor’,” he said, “I swear to you most solemnly 
that Monsieur le Duc de Kernogan wiil rest in peace 
in hallowed ground. Monsieur le Curé de Vertou— 
ah! he is a saint and a brave man, milor’—comes over 
whenever he can prudently do so and reads the offices 
for the dead—over those who have died as Christians, 
and there is a piece of consecrated ground out here 
in the open which those fiends of Terrorists have 
not discovered yet.” 

‘And you will bury Monsieur le Duc immediately,” 
admonished the younger man, “‘and apprise Monsieur 
le Curé of what has happened.” 

‘“‘Aye! aye! I'll do that, milor’, within the hour. 
Though Monsieur le Duc was never a very kind master 
to me in the past, I cannot forgot that I served him 
and his family for over thirty years as coachman. I 
drove Mademoiselle Yvonne in the first pony-cart 
she ever possessed. I drove her—ah! that was a 
bitter day!—her and Monsieur le Duc when they 
left Kernogan never to return. I drove Mademoiselle 
Yvonne on that memorable night when a crowd of 
miserable peasants attacked her coach, and that brute 
Pierre Adet started to lead a rabble against the 
chateau. That was the beginning of things, milor’, 
God alone knows what has happened to Pierre Adet. 
His father Jean was hanged by order of Monsieur le 
Duc. Now Monsieur le Duc is destined to lie in a 
forgotten grave. I serve this abominable Republic 
by digging graves for her victims. I would be 
happier, I think, if I knew what had become of 
Mademoiselle Yvonne.” 

“Mademoiselle Yvonne is my wife, old friend,’ 
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said the younger man softly. ‘‘Please God she has 
years of oa pr before her, if I succeed in making 
her forget all that she has suffered.”’ | 

“Amen to that, milor’!” rejoined the man fervently. 
“Then I pray you tell the noble lady to rest assured. 
Jean-Marie—her old coachman whom she used to 
trust implicitly in the past—will see that Monsieur 
le Duc de Kernogan is buried as a gentleman and a 
Christian should be.” 

“You are not running too great a risk by this, I 
hope, my good Jean-Marie,” quoth Lord Tony gently. 

“No greater risk, milor’,’’ replied Jean-Marie 
earnestly, “than the one which you ran by carrying 
my old master’s dead body on your shoulders through 
the streets of Nantes.”’ 

“Bah! that was simple enough,’’ said the younger 
man, “the hue and cry is after higher quarry to-night. 
Pray God the hounds have not run the noble game to 
earth.” 

Even as he spoke there came from far away through 
‘the darkness the sound of a fast trotting pair of horses 
and the rumble of coach-wheels on the unpaved road. 

“There they are, thank God!’’ exclaimed Lord 
Tony, and the tremor in his voice alone betrayed the 
torturing anxiety which he had been enduring, ever 
since he had seen the last both of his adored young 
wife and of his gallant chief in the squalid tap-room 
of the Rat Mort. 

With the dead body of Yvonne’s father on his back 
he had raed worked his way out of the tavern in the 
wake of his chief. He had his orders, and for the 
members of that gallant League of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel there was no such word as “‘disobedience”’ and 
no such word as “‘fail.”” Through the darkness and 
through the tortuous streets of Nantes Lord Anthony 
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Dewhurst—the young and wealthy exquisite, the 
hero of an hundred fétes and galas in Bath, in London 
—staggered under the weight of a burden imposed 
upon him only by his loyalty and a noble sense of 
self-prescribed discipline—and that burden the dead 
body of the man who had done him an unforgiveable 
wrong. Without a thought of revolt he had obeyed— 
and risked his life and worse in the obedience. 

The darkness of the night was his faithful hand- 
maiden, and the excitement of the chase after the 
other quarry had fortunately drawn every possible 
enemy from his track He had set his teeth and 
accomplished his task, and even the deathly anxiety 
for the wife whom he idolized had been crushed, 
under the iron heel of a grim resolve. Now his work 
was done, and from far away he heard the rattle of 
the coach-wheels which were bringing his beloved 
nearer and nearer to him. 

Five minutes longer and the coach came to a halt. 
A cheery voice called out gaily: 

‘Tony! are you therer”’ 

“Percy!” exclaimed the young man. 

Already he knew that all was well. The gallant 
leader, the loyal and loving friend, had taxed every 
resource of a boundlessly fertile brain in order to win 
yet another wreath of immortal laurels for the League 
which he commanded, and the very tone of his merry 
voice proclaimed the triumph which had crowned his 
daring scheme. 

The next moment Yvonne lay in the arms of her 
dear milor’. He had stepped into the carriage, even 
while Sir Percy climbed nimbly on the box and took 
the reins from the bewildered coachman’s hands. 

Citizen Proconsul ...’’ murmured the latter, wh 
of a truth thought that he was dreaming. 3 
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‘Get off the box, you old noodle,’’ quoth the pseudo- 
proconsul peremptorily. ‘““Thou and thy friend the 
postilion will remain here in the road, and on the 
morrow you'll explain to whomsoever it may concern 
that the English spy made a murderous attack on you 
both and left you half dead outside the postern gate 
of the cemetery of Ste-Anne. Here,” he added as 
he threw a purse down to the two men—who, half- 
dazed and overcome by superstitious fear, had indeed 
scrambled down, one from his box, the other from his 
horse—‘‘there’s a hundred francs for each of you in 
there, and mind you drink to the health of the English 
spy and the confusion of your brutish proconsul.”’ 

There was no time to lose: the horses—still very 
fresh—were fretting to start. 

‘Where do we pick up Hastings and Ffoulkes?”’ 
asked Sir Percy Blakeney finally as he turned towards 
the interior of the barouche, the hood of which hid its 
occupants from view. 

At the corner of the Rue de Gigan,”’ came the quick 
answer. ‘‘It is only two hundred metres from the city 
gate. They are on the look out for you.” 

‘“Ffoulkes shall be postilion,” rejoined Sir Percy 
with a laugh, “‘and Hastings sit beside me on the box. 
And you will see how at the city gate and all along 
the route soldiers of the guard will salute the equipage 
of the all-powerful proconsul of Nantes. By Gad!” 
he added under his breath, “I’ve never had a merrier 
time in all my life—not even when...” 

He clicked his tongue and gave the horses their 
heads—and soon the coachman and the postilion and 
Jean-Marie the gravedigger of the cemetery of 
Ste-Anne were left gaping out into the night in the 
direction where the barouche had so quickly dis- 
appeared. 
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“Now for Le Croisic and the Day-Dream,”’ sighed 
the daring adventurer contentedly, ‘“...and for 
Marguerite!” he added wistfully. 


II 


Under the hood of the barouche Yvonne, wearied 
but immeasurably happy, was doing her best to answer 
all her dear milor’s impassioned questions and to give 
him a fairly clear account of that terrible chase and 
flight through the streets of the Isle Feydeau. 

“Ah, milor’, how can I tell you what I felt when I 
realized that I was being carried along in the arms of 
the valiant Scarlet Pimpernel? A word from him and 
I understood. After that I tried to be both resource- 
ful and brave. When the chase after us was at its 
hottest we slipped into a ruined and deserted house. 
In a room at the back there were several bundles of 
what looked like old clothes. “This is my store- 
house,”’ milor’ said to me; “‘now that we have reached 
it we can just make long noses at the whole pack of 
bloodhounds.” He made me slip into some boy’s 
clothes which he gave me, and whilst I donned these 
he disappeared. When he returned I truly did not 
recognize him. He looked horrible, and his voice 

.! After a moment or two he laughed, and then 
I knew him. He explained to me the réle which | 
was to play, and I did my best to obey him in every- 
thing. But oh! I hardly lived while we once more 
emerged into the open street and then turned into the 
Diag Place which was full—oh full!—of people. I 
elt that at every moment we might be suspected. 
Figure to yourself, my dear milor’...” | 
_ What Yvonne Dewhurst was about to say next will 
never be recorded. My lord Tony had closed her’ 
lips with a kiss. 
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THE WAY OF | 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


| A WONDERFUL PLAN 


Ar an angle of the Rue de la Monnaie where it is 
intersected by the narrow Passage des Féves, there 
stood at this time a large three-storied house, which 
exuded an atmosphere of past luxury and grandeur. 
Money had obviously been lavished on its decoration: 
the balconies were ornamented ‘with elaborately carved 
balustrades, and a number of legendary personages 
and pagan deities reclined in more or less graceful 
attitudes in the spandrels round the arches of the 
windows and of the monumental doorway. The 
house had once been the home of a rich Austrian 
banker who had shown the country a clean pair of 
heels as soon as he felt the first gust of the revolu- 
tionary storm blowing across the Rue de la Monnaie. 
That was early in ’89. 

After that the mansion stood empty for a couple of 
years. Then, when the housing shortage became 
acute in Paris, the revolutionary government took 
possession of the building, erected partition walls 
in the great reception and ball-rooms, turning them 
into small apartments and offices which it let to poor 
tenants and people in a small way of business. A 
concierge was put in charge. But during those two 
years for some reason or other the house had fallen 
into premature and rapid decay. Within a very few 
months an air of mustiness began to hang over the 
once palatial residence of the rich foreign financier. 
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When he departed, bag and baggage, taking with 
him his family and his servants, his pictures and his 
furniture, it almost seemed as if he had left behind 
him an eerie trail of ghosts, who took to wandering 
in and out of the deserted rooms and up and down 
the monumental staircase, scattering an odour of dry- 
rot and mildew in their wake. And although, after 
a time, the lower floors were all let as offices to business 
people, and several families elected to drag out their 
more or less miserable lives in the apartments up above, 
that air of emptiness and of decay never ceased to 
hang about the buildings, and its walls never lost their 
musty smell of damp mortar and mildew. 

A certain amount of life did, of course, go on inside 
the house. People came and went about their usual 
avocations: in one compartment a child was born, a 
wedding feast was held in another, old women 
gossiped and young men courted: but they did all 
this in a silent and furtive manner, as if afraid of 
rousing dormant echoes; voices were never raised 
above a whisper, laughter never rang along the 
corridors, nor did light feet run pattering up and 
down the stairs. 

Far bé it from any searcher after truth to suggest 
that this atmosphere of silence and of gloom was 
peculiar to the house in the Rue de la Monnaie. 
Times were getting hard all over France—very hard 
for most people, and hard times whenever they occur 
give rise to great silences and engender the desire for 
solitude. In Paris all the necessities of life—soap, 
sugar, milk—were not only very dear but difficult to 
get. Luxuries of the past were unobtainable save 
to those who, by inflammatory speeches, had fanned 
the passions of the ignorant and the needy, with 
promises of happiness and equality for all. Three 
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years of this social upheaval and of the rule of the 
proletariat had brought throughout the country more 
misery than happiness. True! the rich—d good 
many of them——had been dragged down to poverty or 
exile, but the poor were more needy than they had 
been before. To see the King dispossessed of his 
throne, and the nobles and bourgeois either fleeing 
the country or brought to penury might satisfy a 
desire for retribution, but it did not warm the body in 
winter, feed the hungry or clothe the naked. The 
only equality that this glorious Revolution had brought 
about was that of wretchedness, and an ever-present 
dread of denunciation and of death. That is what 
people murmured in the privacy of their homes, but 
did not dare to speak of openly. No one dared speak 
openly these days, for there was always the fear that 
spies might be lurking about, that accusations of 
treason would follow, with their inevitable, conse- 
quences of summary trial and the guillotine. 

And so the women and the children suffered in 
silence, and the men suffered because they could do 
nothing to alleviate the misery of those they cared 
for. Some there were lucky enough to have got out 
of this hell upon earth, who had shaken the dust of 
their unfortunate country from their shoes in the 
early days of the Revolution, and had sought—if not 
happiness, at any rate peace and contentment in other 
lands. But there were countless others who had ties 
that bound them indissolubly to France—their pro- 
fession, their business, or family ties—they could not 
go away: they were forced to remain in their native 
land and to watch hunger, penury and disease stalk 
the countryside, whilst the authors of all this mis- 
fortune lived a life of ease in their luxurious homes, 
sat round their well-filled tables, ate and drank their 
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fill and spent their leisure hours in spouting of class- 
hatred and of their own patriotism and selflessness. 
The reStaurants of the Rue St. Honoré were thronged 
with merry-makers night after night. The members 
of the proletarian government sat in the most expen- 
sive seats at the Opéra and the Comédie Frangaise 
and drove in their barouches to the Bois, while flaunting 
their democratic ideals by attending the sittings of the 
National Assembly, stockingless and in ragged shirts 
and breeches. Danton kept open house at d’Arcy- 
sur-Aube: St. Just and Desmoulins wore jabdots of 
Mechlin lace, and coats of the finest English cloth: 
Chabot had a sumptuous apartment in the Rue 
d’Anjou. They saw to it, these men, that privations 
and anxiety did not come nigh them. Privations 
were for the rabble, who were used to them, and for 
aristos and bourgeois who had never known the 
meaning of want: but for them, who had hoisted the 
flag of Equality and Fraternity, who had freed the 
people of France from the tyranny of Kings and 
nobles, for them luxury had become a right, especially 
if it could be got at the expense of those who had 
enjoyed it in the past. 


In this year 1792 Maitre Bastien de Croissy rented 
a small set of offices in the three-storied house in the 
Rue de la Monnaie. He was at this time verging on 
middle age, with hair just beginning to turn grey, 
and still an exceptionally handsome man, despite the 
lines of care oe anxiety round his sensitive mouth, 
and the settled look of melancholy in his deep-set, 
penetrating eyes. Bastien de Croissy had been at 
one time one of the most successful and most respected 
members of the Paris bar. He had reckoned royal 
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personages among his. clients. Men and women, 
distinguished in art, politics or literature, had waited 
on him at his sumptuous office on the Quai de la 
Mégisserie. Rich, good-looking, well-born, the 
young advocate had been féted and courted wherever 
he went: the King entrusted him with important 
financial transactions: the Duc d’Ayen was his most 
intimate friend: the Princesse de Lamballe was god- 
mother to his boy, Charles-Léon. His marriage to 
Louise de Vandeleur, the only daughter of the distin- 
guished general, had been one of the social events of 
that season in Paris. He had been a great man, a 
favourite of fortune until the Revolution deprived him 
of his patrimony and of his income. The proletarian 
government laid ruthless hands on the ae by 
forcing him to farm out his lands to tenants who 
refused to pay him any rent. His income in a couple 
of years dwindled down to nothing. Most of his 
former clients had emigrated, all of them were now 
too poor to need legal or financial advice. 

Maitre de Croissy was forced presently to give up 
his magnificent house and sumptuous offices on the 
Quai. He installed his wife and child in a cheap 
apartment in the Rue Picpus, and carried on what 
legal business came his way in a set of rooms which 
had once been the private apartments of the Austrian 
banker’s valet. Thither he trudged on foot every 
morning, whatever the weather, and here he inter- 
viewed needy bourgeois, groaning under taxation, or 
out-at-elbows tradesmen on the verge of bankruptcy. 
He was no longer Maitre de Croissy, only plain Citizen 
Croissy, thankful that men like Chabot or Bazire 
reposed confidence in him, or that the great Danton 
deigned to put some legal business in his way. Where’ 
six clerks had scarcely been sufficient to aid him in 
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getting through the work of the day, he only had one 
now—the faithful Reversac—who had obstinately 
refused to take his congé, when all the others were 
dismissed. 

“You would not throw me out into the street to 
starve, would you, Maitrer’’ had been the young 
man’s earnest plea. 

“But you can find other work, Maurice,” de 
Croissy had argued, not without reason, for Maurice 
Reversac was a fully qualified lawyer, he was young 
and active and of a surety he could always have made 
a living for himself. ‘And I cannot afford to pay 
you an adequate salary.” 

“Give me board and lodging, Maitre,” Reversac 
had entreated with obstinacy: “I want nothing else. 
I have a few louis put by: my clothes will last me three 
or four years, and by that time...” 

“Yes! by that time... 1!” Maitre de Croissy 
sighed. e had been hopeful once that sanity would 
return presently to the people of France, that this era 
of chaos and cruelty, of persecution and oppression, 
could not possibly last. But of late he had become 
more and more despondent, more and more hopeless. 
When Frenchmen, after having deposed their anointed 
King, began to talk of putting him on his trial like a 
common criminal, it must mean that they had become 
possessed of the demon of insanity, a tenacious demon 
who would not easily be exorcised. 

But Maurice Reversac got his way. He had board 
and lodging in the apartment of the Rue Picpus, and 
in the mornings, whatever the weather, he trudged 
over to the Rue de la Monnaie and aired, dusted and 
swept the dingy office of the great advocate. In the 
evenings the two men would almost invariably walk 
back together to the Rue Picpus. The cheap, 
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exiguous apartment meant home for both of them, 
and in it they found what measure of happiness their 
own hearts helped them to attain. For Bastien de 
Croissy happiness meant home-life, his love for his 
wife and child. For Maurice Reversac it meant 
living under the same roof with Josette, seeing her 
every day, walking with her in the evenings under 
the chestnut trees of Cour de la Reine. 


A little higher up the narrow Passage des Féves 
there stood at this same time a small eating-house, 
frequented chiefly by the mechanics of the Govern- 
ment workshops close by. It bore the sign: “Aux 
Trois Singes.””’ Two steps down from the street 
level gave access to it through a narrow doorway. 
Food and drink were as cheap here as anywhere, and 
the landlord, a man named Furet, had the great merit 
of being rather deaf, and having an impediment in 
his speech. Added to this there was the fact that 
he had never learned to read or write. These three 
attributes made of Furet an ideal landlord in a place 
where men with empty bellies and empty pockets 
were wont to let themselves go in the matter of 
grumbling at the present state of affairs, and to go 
sometimes to the length of pointing a finger of scorn 
at the device “Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité’’ which by 
order of the revolutionary government was em- 
blazoned outside and in every building to which the 
public had access. 

Furet being deaf could not spy: being mute he 
could not denounce. Figuratively speaking men 
loosened their belts when they sat at one of the trestle 
tables inside the Cabaret des Trois Singes, sipped their. 
sour wine and munched their meal of stale bread and 
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boiled beans. They loosened their belts and talked 
of the slave-driving that went on in the Government 
workshops, the tyranny of the overseers, the ever- 
increasing cost of living, and the paucity of their 
wages, certain that Furet neither heard what they 
said nor would be able to repeat the little that he 
heard. 

Inside the cabaret there were two tables that were 
considered privileged. They were not tables properly 
speaking, but just empty wine-casks, standing on end, 
each in a recess to right and left of the narrow door- 
way. A couple of three-legged stools accommodated 
two customers and two only in each recess, and those 
who wished to avail themselves of the privilege of 
sitting there were expected to order a bottle of Furet’s 
best wine. This was one of those unwritten laws 
which no frequenter of the Three Monkeys ever 
thought of ignoring. Furet, though an ideal land- 
lord in so many respects, could turn nasty when he 
chose. 

On a sultry evening in the late August of ’92, two 
men were sitting in one of these privileged recesses 
in the Cabaret des Trois Singes. They had talked 
earnestly for the past hour, always sinking their voices 
to a whisper. A bottle of Citizen Furet’s best wine 
stood on the cask between them, but though they had 
been in the place for over an hour, the bottle was still 
more than half full. They seemed too deeply en- 
grossed in conversation to waste time in drink. 

One of the men was short and thick-set with dark 
hair and marked Levantine features. He spoke 
French fluently but with a throaty accent which 
betrayed his German origin. Whenever he wished 
to emphasize a point he struck the top of the wine- 
stained cask with the palm of his fleshy hand. 
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The other man was Bastien de Croissy. Earlier in 
the day he had received an anonymous message 
requesting a private meeting in the Cabaret des Trois 
Singes. The matter, the message averred, concerned 
the welfare of France and the safety of the King. 
Bastien was no coward, and the wording of the 
message was a sure passport to his confidence. He 
sent Maurice Reversac home early and kept the 
mysterious tryst. 

His anonymous correspondent introduced himself 
as a representative of Baron de Batz, well known to 
Bastien as the agent of the Austrian Government and 
confidant of the Emperor, whose intrigues and schemes 
for the overthrow of the revolutionary government of 
France had been as daring in conception as they were 
futile in execution. 

“But this time,’’ the man had declared with com- 
plete self-assurance, “with your help, cher maitre, we 
are bound to succeed.” 

And he had elaborated the plan conceived in Vienna 
by de Batz. A wonderful plan! Neither more nor 
less than bribing with Austrian gold some of the more 
venal members of their own party, and the restoration 
of the monarchy. | 

Bastien de Croissy was sceptical. He did not 
believe that any of the more influential Terrorists 
would risk their necks in so daring an intrigue. Other 
ways—surer ways—ought to‘be found, and found 
quickly, for the King’s life was indeed in peril: not 
only the King’s but the Queen’s and the lives of all 
the Royal family. But the Austrian agent was 
obstinate. 

“It is from inside the National Convention that 
Monsieur le Baron wants help. That he must have. 
If he has the co-operation of half a dozen members 
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of the Executive, he can do the rest, and guarantee 
success.” 

Then, as de Croissy still appeared to hesitate, he 
laid his fleshy hand on the advocate’s arm. 

“Voyons, cher maitre,’ he said, “you have the over- 
throw of this abominable Government just as much 
to heart as Monsieur le Baron, and we none of us 
question your loyalty to the dynasty.” 

‘Tt is not want of loyalty,”’ de Croissy retorted hotly, 
“that makes me hesitate.” 

“What then?” 

“Prudence! lest by a false move we aggravate the 
peril of our King.” 

The other shrugged. 

“Well! of course,” he said, ‘we reckon that you, 
cher maitre, know the men with whom we wish to 
deal.” 

“Yes!” Bastien admitted, “I certainly do.” 

“They are venal?”’ 

vey. es }’? 

“Greedy?” 

ian & es V? 

“Ambitious?” 

_ “For their own pockets, yes.” 

“Well then?” 

There was a pause. A murmur of conversation was 
going on all round. Some of Furet’s customers were 
munching noisily or drinking with a gurgling sound, 
others were knocking dominoes about. There was no 
fear of eavesdropping in this dark and secluded recess 
where two men were discussing the destinies of France. 
One was the emissary of a foreign Power, the other an 
ardent royalist. Both had the same object in view: to 
save the King and his family from death, and to over- 
throw a government of assassins, who contemplated 
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adding the crime of regicide to their many male- 
factions. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” the foreign agent resumed 
with increased persuasiveness after a slight pause, “I 
need not tell you what is their provenance. Our 
Emperor is not going to see his sister at the mercy of 
a horde of assassins. Monsieur le Baron is in his 
council: he will pay twenty thousand louis each to 
any dozen men who will lend him a hand in this 
affair.” 

‘“‘A dozen?” de Croissy exclaimed, then added with 
disheartened sigh: ‘Where to find them!” 

“We are looking to you, cher maitre.” 

“T have no influence. Not. now.” 

“But you know the right men,” the agent argued, 
and added significantly: ‘““You have been watched, 
you know.” 

“T guessed.” 

“We know that you have business relations with 
members of the Convention who can be very useful 
to us.” 

“Which of them had you thought of?” 

“Well! there is Chabot, for instance: the unfrocked 
friar.” : 

“God in Heaven!” de Croissy exclaimed: “what a 
tool.”’ 

“The end will justify the means, my friend,” the 
other retorted dryly. Then he added: “And Chabot’s 
brother-in-law Bazire.” 

“Both these men,” de Croissy admitted, “would 
sell their souls, if they possessed one.”’ 

‘Then there’s Fabre d’Eglantine, Danton’s friend.” 

‘You are well informed.” 

“And what about Danton himself?’ 
' The Austrian leaned over the table, eager, excited, 
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conscious that the Frenchman was wavering. Clearly 
de Croissy’s scepticism was on the point of giving way 
before the other’s enthusiasm and certainty of success. 
It was such a wonderful vista that was being unfolded 
before him. France free from the tyranny of agitation: 
the King restored to his throne! the country once more 
happy and prosperous under a stable government as 
ordained by God! So thought de Croissy as he lent a 
more and more willing ear to the projects of de Batz. 
He himself mentioned several names of men who might 
prove useful in the scheme; names of men who might 
be willing to betray their party for Austrian gold. 
There were a good many of these: agitators who were 
corrupt and venal, who had incited the needy and the 
ignorant to all kinds of barbarous deeds, not from any 
striving after a humanitarian ideal, but for what they 
themselves could get out of the social upheaval and 
its attendant chaos. 

“If I lend a hand in your scheme,” de Croissy said 
presently with earnest emphasis, “it must be under- 
stood that their first aim is the restoration of our King 
to his throne.”’ 

“Of course, cher maitre, of course,” the other 
asserted equally forcibly. “Surely you can believe 
in Monsieur le Baron’s disinterested motives. 

“What we'll have to do,’’ he continued eagerly, 
“will be to promise the men whom you will have 
chosen for the purpose, a certain sum of money, to 
be paid to them as soon as all the members of the 
Royal family are safely out of France... we don’t 
want one of the Royal Princesses to be detained as 
hostage, do wef... Then we can promise them a 
further and larger sum to be paid when their Majesties 
make their state re-entry into their capital.” 

There was no doubt by now that Maitre de Croissy’s 
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enthusiasm was fully aroused. He was one of those 
men for whom dynasty and the right of kings amounted 
toareligion. For him, all that he had suffered in the 
past in the way of privations and loss of wealth and 
prestige was as nothing compared with the horror 
which he felt at sight of the humiliations which 
miscreants had imposed upon his King. To save 
the King! to bring him back triumphant to the throne 
of his forbears, were thoughts and hopes that filled 
Bastien de Croissy’s soul with intense excitement. It 
was only with half an ear that he listened to the foreign 
emissary’s further scheme: the ultimate undoing of 
that herd. of assassins. He did not care what hap- 
pened once the a goal was attained. Let those 
corrupt knaves of whom the Austrian Emperor stood 
in need thrive and batten on their own villainy, Bastien 
de Croissy did not care. 

“You see the idea, do you not, cher maitre?” the 
emissary was saying. 

“Yes! oh yes!’’ Bastien murmured vaguely. 

‘Get as much letter-writing as you can out of the 
blackguards. Let us have as much written proof of 
their venality as possible. Then if ever these jackals 
rear their heads again, we can proclaim their turpitude 
before the entire world, discredit them before their 
ignorant dupes, and see them suffer humiliation and 
die the shameful death which they had planned for 
their King.” 


The meeting between the two men lasted well into 
the night. In the dingy apartment of the Rue Picpus 
Louise de Croissy sat up, waiting anxiously for her 
husband. Maurice Reversac, whom she questioned: 
repeatedly, could tell her nothing of Maitre de 
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Croissy’s whereabouts, beyond the fact that he was 
keeping a business appointment, made by a new 
client who desired to remain anonymous. When 
Bastien finally came home, he looked tired, but 
singularly excited. Never since the first dark days 
of the Revolution three years ago had Louise seen 
him with such flaming eyes, or heard such cheerful, 
not to say optimistic words from his lips. But he 
said nothing to her about his interview with the agent 
of Baron de Batz, he only talked of the brighter out- 
look in the future. God, he said, would soon tire of 
the wickedness of men: the present terrible conditions 
could not possibly last. The King would soon come 
into his own again. 

Louise was quickly infused with some of his 
enthusiasm, but she did not worry him with questions. 
Hers was one of those easy-going dispositions that 
are willing to accept things as they come without 
probing into the whys and wherefores of events. 
She had a profound admiration for and deep trust in 
her clever husband: he appeared hopeful for the future 
—more hopeful than he had been for a long time, and 
that was enough for Louise. It was only to the faith- 
ful Maurice Reversac that de Croissy spoke of his 
interview with the Austrian emissary, and the young 
man tried very hard to show some enthusiasm over 
the scheme, and to share his employer’s optimism and 
hopes for the future. Maurice Reversac, though 
painstaking and a very capable lawyer, was not exactly 
brilliant: against that his love for his employer and 
his employer’s family was so genuine and so great 
that it gave him what amounted to intuition, almost a 
foreknowledge of any change, good or evil, that destiny 
had in store for them. And as he listened to Maitre 
de Croissy’s earnest talk, he felt a strange foreboding 
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that all would not be well with this scheme: that some- 
how or other it would lead to disaster, and all the 
while that he sat at his desk that day copying the 
letters which the advocate had dictated to him— 
letters which were in the nature of tentacles, stretched 
out to catch a set of knaves—he felt an overwhelming 
temptation to throw himself at his employer’s feet and 
beg him not to sully his hands by contact with this 
foreign intrigue. 

But the temptation had to be resisted. Bastien de 
Croissy was not the type of man who could be swayed 
from his purpose by the vapourings of his young clerk, 
however devoted he might be. And so the letters 
were written—half a score in all—requests by Citizen 
Croissy of the Paris bar for private interviews with 
various influential members of the Convention on 
matters of urgency to the State. 


2 NOTHING SHORT OF A MIRACLE 


More than a year had gone by since then, and Bastien 
de Croissy had seen all his fondly cherished hopes turn 
to despair one by one. There had been no break in 
the dark clouds of chaos and misery that enveloped the 
beautiful land of France. Indeed they had gathered, 
darker and more stormy than before. And now had 
come what appeared to be the darkest days of all—the 
autumn of 1793. The King, condemned to death by 
a majority of forty-eight in an Assembly of over 700 
members, had paid with his life for all the errors, the 
weaknesses, the misunderstandings of the past: the 
unfortunate Queen, separated from her children and. 
from all those she cared for, accused of the vilest 
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crimes that distorted minds could invent, was awaiting 
trial and inevitable death. 

The various political parties—the factions and the 
clubs—were vying with one another in ruthlessness 
and cruelty. Danton the lion and Robespierre the 
jackal were at one another’s throats; it still meant the 
mere spin of a coin as to which would succeed in 
destroying the other. The houses of detention were 
filled to overflowing, while the guillotine did its grim 
work day by day, hour by hour, without distinction of 
rank or sex, or of age. The Law of the Suspect had 
just been passed, and it was no longer necessary for an 
unfortunate individual to do or say anything that the 
Committee of Public Safety might deem counter- 
revolutionary, it was sufficient to be suspected of such 
tendencies for denunciation to follow, then arrest and 
finally death with but the mockery of a trial, without 
pleading or defence. And while the Terrorists were 
intent on destroying one another the country was 
threatened by foes without and within, Famine and 
disease stalked in the wake of persecution. The 
countryside was devastated, there were not enough 
hands left to till the ground and the cities were a prey 
to epidemics. On the frontier the victorious allied 
armies were advancing on the sacred soil of France. 
The English were pouring in from Belgium, the 
Prussians came across the Rhine, the Spaniards crossed 
the gorges of the Pyrenees, whilst the torch of civil 
war was blazing anew in La Vendée. 

Danton’s cry: “To arms!” and “La Patrie is in 
danger!”” resounded from end to end of the land. It 
echoed through the deserted cities and over the barren 
fields, while three hundred thousand “Soldiers of 
Liberty” marched to the frontiers, ill-clothed, ill-shod, 
ill-fed, to drive back the foreign invader from the gates 
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of France. An epic, what? Worthy of a holier 
cause. 

Those who were left behind, who were old, or weak, 
or indispensable, had to bear their share in the defence 
of fa Patrie. France was transformed into an immense 
camp of fighters and workers. The women sewed 
shirts and knitted socks, salted meat and stitched 
breeches, and looked after their children and their 
homes as best they could. France came first, the 
home was a bad second. 

It was then that little Charles-Léon fell ill. That 
was the beginning of the tragedy. He had always 
been delicate, which was not to be wondered at, seeing 
that he was born during the days immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution, at the time when the entire 
world, such as Louise de Croissy had known it, was 
crumbling to dust at her feet. She never thought he 
would live, the dear, puny mite, the precious son, 
whom she and Bastien had longed for, prayed for, 
hoped for for five years. But he was growing sturdier 
year by year until this awful winter when food became 
scarce and poor, and milk was almost unobtainable. 

Kind old Doctor Larousse said it was nothing 
serious, but the child must have change of air. Paris 
was too unhealthy these days for delicate children. 
Change of air? Heavens above! how was it to be 
got? Louise questioned old Citizen Larousse: 

“Can you get mea permit, Doctor? We still have 
a small house in the Isére district, not far from 
Grenoble. I could take my boy there.” 

“Yes. I can get you a permit for the child—at 
least, I think so—under the circumstances.” 

“And one for me?” 

“Yes, one for you——to last a week.” 

““How do you mean to last a week?” 
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“Well, you can get the diligence to Grenoble. It 
takes a couple of days. Then you can stay in your 
house, say, forty-eight hours to see the child installed. 
Two days to come back by diligence...” : 

“But I couldn’t come back.” 

‘I am afraid you'll have to. No one is allowed to 
be absent from permanent domicile more than seven 
days You know that, Citizenness, surely.” 

“But I couldn’t leave Charles-Léon.” 

“Why not? There is not very much the matter 
with him. And country air...” 

Louise was losing her patience. How obtuse men 
are, even the best of them! 

‘“‘But there is no one over there to look after him,”’ 
she argued. 

‘Surely a respectable woman from the village 
would...” 

This time she felt her temper rising. “And you 
suppose that I would leave this sick baby in the care of 
a stranger?” 

‘““Haven’t you a relation who would look after him? 
Mother? Sister?” 

“My mother is dead. I have no sisters. Nor 
would I leave Charles-Léon in anyone’s care but 
mine.” 

The doctor shrugged. He was very kind, but he 
had seen this sort of thing so often lately, and he was 
powerless to help. 

“Tam afraid ...” he said. 

“Citizen Larousse,’’ Louise broke in firmly, “‘you 
must give me a certificate that my child is too ill to be 
separated from his mother.”’ 

“Impossible, Citizeness.”’ 

‘Won't you try?” | 

“TI have tried——for others—often, but it’s no use. 
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You know what the decrees of the Convention are 
these days... no one dares...” | 

“And I am to see my child perish for want of a 
scrap of paper?” 

Again the old man shrugged. He was a busy man 
and there were others. Presently he took his leave: 
there was nothing that he could do, so why should he 
stay? Louise hardly noticed his going. She stood 
there like a block of stone, a carved image of despair. 
The wan cheeks of the sick child seemed less bloodless 
than hers. 


‘‘Louise!”’ . 

Josette Gravier had been standing beside the cot all 
this time. Charles-Léon’s tiny hand had fastened 
round one of her fingers and she didn’t like to move, 
but she had lost nothing of what was going on. Her 
eyes, those lovely deep blue eyes of hers that seemed to 
shine, to emit light when she was excited, were fixed 
on Louise de Croissy. She had loved her and served 
her ever since Louise’s dying mother, Madame de 
Vandeleur, confided the care of her baby daughter to 
Madame Gravier, the farmer’s wife, Josette’s mother, 
who had just lost her own new-born baby, the same 
age as Louise. Josette, Ma’me Gravier’s first-born, 
was three years old at the time and, oh! how she took 
the little new-comer to her heart! She and Louise 
grew up together like sisters. They shared childish 
joys and tears. The old farmhouse used to ring 
with their laughter and the patter of their tiny feet. 
Papa Gravier taught them to ride and to milk the 
nannygoats; they had rabbits of their own, chickens 
and runner-ducks. , . 

Together they went to the Convent school of the 
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Visitation to learn everything that was desirable for 
young ladies to know, sewing and embroidery, cailli- 
graphy and recitation, a smattering of history and 
geography, and the art of letter-writing. For there 
was to be no difference in the education of Louise de 
Vandeleur, the motherless daughter of the distin- 
guished general, aide-de-camp to His Majesty, and 
of Josette Gravier, the farmer’s daughter. 

When, in the course of time, Louise married 
Bastien de Croissy, the eminent advocate at the Paris 
bar, Josette nearly broke her heart at parting from her 
lifelong friend. 

Then came the dark days of ’89. Papa Gravier 
was killed during the revolutionary riots in Grenoble; 
maman died of a broken heart, and Louise begged 
Josette to come and live with her. The farm was sold, 
the girl had a small competence; she went up to Paris 
and continued to love and serve Louise as she had done 
in the past. She was her comfort and her help during 
those first terrible days of the Revolution: she was 
her moral support now that the shadow of the guillotine 
lay menacing over the household of the once successful 
lawyer. La Pairie in danger claimed so many hours 
of her day; she, too, had to sew shirts and stitch 
breeches for the “Soldiers of Liberty,” but her 
evenings, her nights, her early mornings were her 
own, and these she devoted.to the service of Louise 
and of Charles-Léon. 

She had a tiny room in the apartment of the Rue 
Picpus, but to her loving little heart that room was 
paradise, for here, when she was at home, she had 
Charles-Léon to play with, she had his little clothes to 
wash and to iron, she saw his great dark eyes, so like 
his mother’s, fixed upon her while she told him tales 
of romance and of chivalry. The boy was only five 
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at this time, but he was strangely precocious where 
such tales were concerned, he seemed to understand 
and appreciate the mighty deeds of Hector and 
Achilles, of Bayard and Joan of Arc, the stories of 
the Crusades, of Godfrey de Bouillon and Richard of 
the Lion-heart. Perhaps it was because he felt him- 
self to be weak and puny and knew with the unexplain- 
able instinct of childhood that he would never be big 
enough or strong enough to emulate those deeds of 
valour, that he loved to hear Josette recount them to 
him with a wealth of detail supplied by her romantic 
imagination. 

But if Charles-Léon loved to hear these stories of the 
past, far more eagerly did he listen to those of to-day, 
and in the recounting of heroic adventures which not 
only had happened recently, but went on almost every 
day, Josette’s storehouse of hair-raising narratives 
was well-nigh inexhaustible. Through her impas- 
sioned rhetoric he first heard of the heroic deeds of 
that amazing Englishman who went by the curious 
name of the Scarlet Pimpernel. Josette told him 
about a number of gallant gentlemen who had taken 
such compassion on the sufferings of the innocent 
that they devoted their lives to rescuing those who 
were persecuted and oppressed by the tyrannical 
Government of the day. She told him how women 
and children, old or feeble men, dragged before a 
tribunal that knew of no issue save the sentence of 
death, were spirited away out of prison walls or from 
the very tumbrils that were taking them to the guillo- 
tine, spirited away as if by a miracle, and through the 
agency of this mysterious hero whose identity had 
always remained unknown, but whose deeds of self- 
sacrifice were surely writ large in the book of the 
Recording Angel. 
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And while Josette unfolded these tales of valour, 
and the boy listened to her awed and silent, her eyes 
would shine with unshed tears, and her lips quiver 
with enthusiasm. She had made a fetish of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel: had enshrined him in her heart 
like a demi-god, and this hero-worship grew all the 
more fervent within her as she found no response to 
her enthusiasm in the bosom of her adopted family, 
only in Charles-Léon. She was too gentle and timid 
to speak openly of this hero-worship to Maitre de 
Croissy, and Louise, whom she adored, was wont to 
grow slightly sarcastic at the expense of Josette’s 
pei atl hero. She did not believe in his existence 
at all, and thought that all the tales of miraculous 
rescues set down to his agency were either mere 
coincidence or just the nf of a romantic girl’s 
fantasy. As for Maurice Reversac—well! little Josette 
thought him too dull and unimaginative to appreciate 
the almost legendary personality of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, so, whenever a fresh tale got about the city 
of how a whole batch of innocent men, women and 
children had escaped out of France on the very eve 
of their arrest or condemnation to death, Josette kept 
the tale to herself, until she and Charles-Léon were 
alone in her little room, and she found response to 
her enthusiasm in the boy’s glowing eyes and his 
murmur of passionate admiration. 

When Charles-Léon’s chronic weakness turned to 
actual, serious anemia, all the joy seemed to go out of 
Josette’s life. Real joy, that is; for she went about 
outwardly just as gay as before, singing, crooning to 
the little invalid, cheering Louise and comforting 
Bastien, who spoke of her now as the angel in the 
house. Every minute that she could spare she spent 
by the side of Charles-Léon’s little bed, and when no 
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one was listening she would whisper into his ear some 
of the old stories which he loved. Then if the ghost 
of a smile came round the child’s pallid lips, Josette 
would feel almost happy, even though she felt ready 
to burst into tears. 

And now, as soon as the old doctor had gone, 
Josette disengaged her hand from the sick child’s 
grasp and put her arms round Louise’s shoulders. 

‘“We must not lose heart, Louise chérie,’’ she said. 
‘There must be a way out of this impasse.” 

‘““A way out?” Louise murmured. ‘Oh, if I only 
knew!” 

‘Sit down here, chérie, and let me talk to you.” 

There was a measure of comfort even in Josette’s 
voice. It was low and a trifle husky; such a voice as 
some women have whose mission in life is to comfort 
and to soothe. She made Louise sit down in the 
big armchair; then she knelt down in front of her, 
her little hands clasped together and resting in Louise’s 
lap. 

aber: Louise chérie,”’ she said with great excite- 
ment. 

Louise looked down on the beautiful eager face of 
her friend; the soft red lips were quivering with 
excitement; the. large luminous eyes were tel with 
a strange enthusiasm. She felt puzzled, for it was 
not in Josette’s nature to show so much emotion. She 
was always deemed quiet and sensible. She never 
spoke at random, and never made a show of her 
fantastic dreams. 

“Well, darling?’ Louise said listlessly: “I am 
listening. What is it?” 

Josette looked up, wide-eyed and eager, straight 
into her friend’s face. ; 

““What we must do, chérie,”’ she said with earnest 
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emphasis, “is to get in touch with those wonderful 
Englishmen. You know who I mean. They have 
already accomplished miracles on behalf of innocent 
men, women and children, of people who were in a 
worse plight than we are now.” 

Louise frowned. She knew well enough what 
Josette meant: she had often laughed at the girl’s 
enthusiasm over this imaginary hero, who seemed to 
haunt her dreams. But just now she felt that there 
was something flippant and unseemly in talking such 
fantastic rubbish: dreams seemed out of place when 
reality was so heart-breaking. She tried to rise and 
so push Josette away, but the girl clung to her and 
would not let her go. 

“I don’t know what you are talking about, Josette,” 
Louise said coldly at last. ‘This is not the time for 
jest, or for talking of things that only exist in your 
imagination.” 

Josette shook her head. 

“Why do you say that, Louise chérie?> Why should 
you deliberately close your eyes and ears to facts— 
hard, sober, solid facts that everybody knows, that 
everybody admits to be true? I should have thought,” 
the girl went on in her earnest, persuasive way, “that 
with this terrible thing hanging over you—Charles- 
Léon getting more and more ill, till there’s no more 
hope of his recovery .. .” 

‘Josette! ! Don’t!’’ Louise cried out in an agony 
of reproach. 

“Il must,” Josette insisted with quiet force: “‘it is 
my duty to make you look straight at facts as they 
are; and I say, that with this terrible thing hanging 
over us, you must cast off foolish prejudices and open 
your mind to what is the truth and will be your 
salvation.” 
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Louise looked down at the beautiful, eager face 
turned up to hers. She felt all of a sudden strangely 
moved. Of course Josette was talking nonsense. 
Dear, sensible, quiet little Josette! She was simple 
and not at all clever, but it was funny, to say the least 
of it, how persuasive she could be when she had set 
her mind on anything. Even over small things she 
would sometimes wax so eloquent that there was no 
resisting her. No! she was not clever, but she was 
extraordinarily shrewd where the welfare of those she 
loved was in question. And she adored Louise and 
worshipped Charles-Léon. 

Since the doctor’s visit Louise had felt herself 
floundering in such a torrent of grief that she was 
ready to clutch at any straw that would save her from 
despair. Josette was talking nonsense, of course. 
All the family were wont to chaff her over her adora- 
tion of the legendary hero, so much so, in fact, that 
the girl had ceased altogether to talk about him. But 
now her eyes were positively glowing with enthusiasm, 
and it seemed to Louise, as she gazed into them, that 
they radiated hope and trust. And Louise was so 
longing for a ray of hope. 

“T suppose,” she said with a wan smile, “that you 
are harping on your favourite string.” 

“{ am,’’ Josette admitted with fervour. 

Then as Louise, still obstinate and unbelieving, 
gave a slight shrug and a sigh, the girl continued: 

‘Surely, Louise chérie, you have heard other people 
besides me—clever, distinguished, important people— 
talk of the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

‘“T have,’”’ Louise admitted: “but only in a vague 
2 ae 

“and what he did for the Maillys?”’ 

“The general’s widow you mean?” 
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“Yes. She and her sister and the two children 
were simply snatched away from under the very noses 
of the guard who were taking them to execution.” 

“I did hear something about that,” was Louise’s 
dry comment; “but...” 

“And what about the de Tournays?” Josette broke 
in eagerly. 

“They are in England now. So I heard.” ; 

“They are. And who took them there? The 
Marquis was in hiding in the woods near his property: 
Madame de Tournay and Suzanne were in terror for 
him and in fear for their lives. It was said openly 
that their arrest was imminent. And when the 
National Guard went to arrest them, Madame de 
Tournay and Suzanne were gone, and the Marquis 
was never found. You've said it yourself, they are 
in England now.”’ 

“But Josette darling,” Louise argued obstinately, 
“there’s nothing to say in all those stories that any 
Se Englishman had aught to do with the 

aillys and the Tournays.” 

““Who thenr”’ | 

“It was the intervention of God.”’ 

Josette shook her pretty head somewhat sadly. 

“God does not intervene directly these days, my 
darling,” she. said; “He chooses great and good men 
to do His bidding.” 

“And I don’t see,” Louise concluded with some 
impatience, “‘I don’t see what the Maillys or the 
Tournays have to do with me and Charles-Léon.”’ 

But at this Josette’s angelic temper very nearly 
forsook her. , 

“Don’t be obtuse, Louise,” she cried hotly. “We 
don’t want to get in touch with the Maillys or the 
Tournays. I never suggested anything so ridiculous. 
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All I meant was that they and hundreds—yes, 
hundreds—of others owe their life to the Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 

Tears of vexation rose from her loving heart at 
Louise’s obduracy. She it was who tried to rise now, 
but this time Louise held her down: Poor Louise! 
She did so long to believe—really believe. Hope is 
such a precious thing when the heart is full to bursting 
of anxiety and sorrow. And she longed for hope and 
for faith: the same hope that made Josette’s eyes 
sparkle and gave a ring of sanguine expectation to her 
voice. 

“Don’t run away, Josette,” she pleaded. “You 
don’t know how I envy you your hero-worship and 
your trust. But listen, darling: even if your Scarlet 
Pimpernel does exist—see, I no longer say that he 
does not—even if he does, he knows nothing about 
us. How then can he interfere?’ 

Josette drew a sigh of relief. For the first time 
since the hot argument had started she felt that she 
was gaining ground. Her faith was going to prevail. 
Louise’s scepticism was beginning to give way. The 
whole expression of her face had changed: the look of 
despair had gone and there was a light in her eyes 
which suggested that hope had crept at last into her 
heart. The zealot had vanquished the obstinacy of 
the sceptic, and Josette having gained her point could 
speak more calmly now. 

She shook her head and smiled. 

“Don’t you believe it, chérie,” she said gently. 

“Believe what?” 

“That the Scarlet Pimpernel knows nothing about 
you. He does. I am sure he does. All you have 
to do is just to invoke him in your heart.” 

“Nonsense, Josette,” Louise protested. “You are 
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not pretending, I suppose, that this Englishman is a 
supernatural being?” 

“I don’t know about that,” said the young devotee, 
“but I do know that he is the bravest, finest man that 
ever lived. And I know also that wherever there is a 
great misfortune or a great sorrow he appears like a 
young god, and at once care and anxiety disappear, 
and grief is turned to joy.” 

“IT wish I could have your faith in miracles, my 
Josette.” 

“You need not call it a miracle. The good deeds 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel are absolutely real.” 

“But even so, my dear, what can we do? We don’t 
know where to find him. And if we did, what could 
he do for us—for Charles-Léon?”’ 

“He can get you a permit to go into the country 
with Charles-Léon, and to remain with him until he is 
well again.” 

“*T don’t believe it. Nothing short of a miracle can 
accomplish that. You heard what the doctor said.” 

“Well, I say that the Scarlet Pimpernel can do any- 
thing! And I mean to get in touch with him.” 

“You are stupid, Josette.” 

“And you are a woman of little faith, Why don’t 
ie A your Bible, and see what it says there about 
aithr”’ 

Louise shrugged. ‘The Bible,” she said coolly, 
“tells us about moving mountains by faith, but nothing 
about finding a needle in a haystack or a mysterious 
Englishman in the streets of Paris.” 

But Josette now was proof against her friend’s sar- 
casm. She jumped to her feet and put her arms 
round Louise. 

‘Well!’ she rejoined, ‘“‘my faith is going to find 
him, that’s all I know. I wish,” she went on with a 
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comic little inflection of her voice, “‘that I had not 
wasted this past hour in trying to put some of that 
faith into you. And now I know that I shall have to 
spend at least another hour driving it into Maurice’s 
wooden head.” 

Louise smiled. ‘Why Maurice?’ she asked. 

“For the same reason,” the girl replied, “‘that I had 
to wear myself out in order to break your obstinacy. 
It will take me some time perhaps, as you say, to find 
the Scarlet Pimpernel in the streets of Paris. I shall 
have to be out and about a great deal, and if I had said 
nothing to any of you, you and Maurice and even 
Bastien would always have been asking me questions: 
where I had been? why did I go out? why was I late 
for dinner? And Maurice would have gone about 
looking like a bear with a sore head, whenever I refused 
to go for a walk with him. So of course,’ Josette 
concluded naively, “I shall have to tell him.” 

Louise said nothing more after that; she sat with 
clasped hands and eyes fixed into vacancy, thinking, 
hoping, or perhaps just praying for hope. 

But Josette having had her say went across the room 
to Charles-Léon’s little bed.- She leaned over him and 
kissed him. He whispered her name and added 
feebly: “‘Tell me some more... about the Scarlet 
Pimpernel .. . when will he come. . . to take me away 
... to England?” 

“Soon,’’ Josette murmured in reply: “very soon. 
Do not doubt it, my precious. God will send him to 
you very soon.” 

Then without another word to Louise she ran 
quickly out of the room. 
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Josette had picked up her cape and slung it round her 
shoulders; she pulled the hood over her fair curls and 
ran swiftly down the stairs and out into the street. 
Thoughts of the Scarlet Pimpernel had a way of whip- 
ping up her blood. When she spoke of him she at 
once wanted to be up and doing. She wanted to be 
up and doing something that would emulate the mar- 
vellous deeds of that mysterious hero of romance— 
deeds which she had heard recounted with bated breath 
by her fellow-workers in the Government workshops 
where breeches were stitched and stockings knitted by 
the hundred for the “Soldiers of Liberty,” marching 
apainst the foreign foe. 

Josette on this late afternoon had to put in a couple 
of hours at the workshop. At six o’clock when the 
light gave out she would be free; and at six o'clock 
Maurice Reversac would of a certainty be outside the 
gates of the workshop waiting to escort her first for a 
walk along the Quai or the Cour la Reine and then 
home to cook the family supper. 

She came out of the workshop on this late afternoon 
with glowing eyes and flaming cheeks, and nearly ran 
past Maurice without seeing him as her mind was so 
full of other things. She was humming a tune as she 
ran. Maurice was waiting for her at the gate, and he 
called to her. He felt very happy all of a sudden 
because Josette seemed so pleased to see him. 

“Maurice!” she cried, “I am so glad you have 
come.” 

Maurice, being young and up to his eyes in love, 
did not think of asking her why she should be so glad. 
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She was glad to see him and that was enough for any 
lover. e took hold of her by the. elbow and led her 
through the narrow streets as far as the Quai and then 
over to Cour la Reine, where there were seats under 
the chestnut trees from which the big prickly burrs 
were falling fast, and split as they fell, revealing the 
lovely smooth surface of the chestnuts, in colour like 
| Josette’s hair; and as the last glimmer of daylight faded 
into evening the sparrows in the trees kicked up a great 
shindy, which was like a pean of joy in complete 
accord with Maurice’s mood. 

Nor did Maurice notice that Josette was absorbed; 
her eyes shone more brightly than usual, and her lips, 
which were so like ripe fruit were slightly parted, and 
Maurice was just aching for a kiss. 

He persuaded her to sit down: the air was so soft 
and balmy—a lovely autumn evening with the scent 
of ripe fruit about; and those sparrows up in the chest- 
nut trees did kick up such a shindy before tucking their 
little heads under their wings for the night. There 
were a few passers-by—not many—and this corner of 
old Paris appeared singularly peaceful, with a whole 
world of dreams and hope between it and the horrors 
of the Revolution. Yet this was the hour when the 
crowds that assembled daily on the Place de Ja Barriére 
du Trine to watch the guillotine at its dread work wan- 
dered, tired and silent, back to their homes, and when 
rattling carts bore their gruesome burdens to the 
public burying-place. 

But what are social upheavals, revolutions or cata- 
clysms to a lover absorbed in the contemplation of his 
beloved? Maurice Reversac sat beside Josette and 
could see her adorable profile with the small tip-tilted 
nose and the outline of her cheek so like a ripe peach. 
Josette sat silent and motionless at first, so Maurice 
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felt emboldened to put out a timid hand and take hold 
of hers. She made no resistance and he thought of 
a surety that he would swoon with joy because she 
allowed that exquisite little hand to rest contented in 
his great rough palm. It felt just like a bird, soft and 
warm and fluttering, like those sparrows up in the 
trees. 

“Josette,” Maurice ventured to murmur after a 
little while, “you are glad to see me... you said so 
... didn’t you, Josette?” 

She was not looking at him, but he didn’t mind that, 
for though the twilight was fast drawing in he could 
still see her adorable profile—that delicious tip-tilted 
nose and the lashes that curled like a fringe of gold 
over her eyes. The hood had fallen back from her 
head and the soft evening breeze stirred the tendrils of 
her chestnut-coloured hair. 

“You are so beautiful, Josette,’’ Maurice sighed, 
“and Iam such a clumsy lout, but I would know how 
to make you happy. Happy! My God! I would 
make you as happy as the birds—without a care in the 
world. And all day you would just go about singing 
—singing—because you would have forgotten by then 
what sorrow was like.” 

Encouraged by her silence he ventured to draw a 
little nearer to her. : 

“I have seen,’’ he murmured quite close to her ear, 
“fan apartment that would be just the right setting for 
you, Josette darling: only three rooms and a little 
kitchen, but the morning sun comes pouring in through 
the big windows and there is a clump of chestnut trees 
in front in which the birds will sing in the spring from 
early dawn while you still lie in bed. I shall have got 
up by then and will be in the kitchen getting some hot 
milk for you; then I will bring you the warm milk, 
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and while you drink it I shall sit and watch the sun- 
shine play about in your hair.”’ 


Never before had Maurice plucked up sufficient 
courage to talk at such length. Usually when Josette 
was beside him he was so absorbed in looking at her 
and longing for her that his tongue refused him ser- 
vice; for these were days when true lovers were timid 
and /a jeune fille was an almost sacred being, whose 
limpid soul no profane word dared disturb, and 
Maurice had been brought up by an adoring mother 
in these rigid principles. This cruel and godless 
Revolution had, indeed, shattered many ideals and 
toughened the fibres of men’s hearts and women’s 
sensibilities, else Maurice would never have dared thus 
to approach the object of his dreams—her whom he 
hoped one day to have for wife. 

Josette’s silence had emboldened him, and the fact 
that she had allowed her hand to rest in his all this 
while. Now he actually dared to put out his arm and 
encircle her shoulders; he was, in fact, drawing her to 
him, feeling that he was on the point of stepping across 
the threshold of Paradise, when slowly she turned her 
face to him and looked him straight between the eyes. 
Her own appeared puzzled and there was a frown as 
of great perplexity between her brows. 

‘*Maurice,” she asked, and there was no doubt that 
she was both puzzled and astonished, ‘“‘are you, per 
chance, trying to make love to me?”’ 

Then, as he remained silent and looked, in his turn, 
both bewildered and hurt, she gave a light laugh, gently 
disengaged her hand and patted him on the cheek. 

‘‘My poor Maurice!” she said, ‘I wish I had listened. 

out I was thinking of other things. . . .” 
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When a man has had the feeling that he has actually 
reached the gates of Paradise and that a kindly Saint 
Peter was already rattling his keys so as to let him in 
—when he has felt this for over half an hour and then, 
in a few seconds, is hurtled down into an abyss of dis- 
appointment, his first sensation is as if he had been 
stunned by a terrific blow on the head, and he becomes 
entirely tongue-tied. 

Bewildered and dumb, all Maurice could do was to 
stare at the adorable vision of a golden-haired girl 
whom he worshipped and who, with a light heart and 
a gay laugh, had just dealt him the most cruel blow that 
any man had ever been called upon to endure. 

The worst of it was that this adorable golden-haired 
girl had apparently no notion of how cruel had been 
the blow, for she prattled on about the other things of 
which she had been thinking quite oblivious of the 
subject-matter of poor Maurice’s impassioned pleading. 

‘“‘Maurice dear,’’ she said, ‘‘listen to me and do not 
talk nonsense,” 

Nonsense!! Ye gods! 

“You have got to help me, Maurice, to find the 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

Her beautiful eyes, which she turned full upon him, 
were aglow with enthusiasm—enthusiasm for some- 
thing in which he had no share. Nor did he- under- 
stand what she was talking about. All he knew was 
that she had dismissed his pleading as nonsense, and 
that with a curious smile on her lips she was just turn- 
ing a knife round and round in his heart. 

And, oh, how that hurt! 

But she also said that she wanted his help, so he 
tried very hard to get at her meaning, though she 
seemed to be prattling on rather inconsequently. 

“Charles-Léon,”’ she said, “‘is very ill, you know, 
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Maurice dear—that is, not so very ill, but the doctor 
says he must have change of air or he will perish in a 
decline.”’ 

‘“‘A doctor can always get a permit for a patient ix 
extremis... Maurice put in, assuming a judicial 
manner. 

“Don’t be stupid, Mauricel’’ she retorted impa- 
tiently. ‘We all know that the doctor can get a per- 
mit for Charles-Léon, but he can’t get one for Louise 
or for me, and where is Charles-Léon to go with neither 
of us to look after him?” 

“Then what’s to be done?”’ 

“Try and listen more attentively, Maurice,” she 
retorted. “You are not really listening.” 

“Tl am,”’ he protested, “‘I swear I am!” 

‘‘Really—really?” 

“Really, Josette—with both ears and all the intelli- 
gence I’ve got.”’ 

“Very well, then. You have heard of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, haven’t you?”’ 

“We all have—in a way.” 

“What do you mean by ‘in a way’?”’ 

“Well, no one is quite sure that he really exists, 
and asa 

‘““Maurice, don’t, in Heaven’s name, be stupid! 
You must have brains or Maitre de Croissy could not 
do with you as his confidential clerk. So do use your 
brains, Maurice, and tell me if the Scarlet Pimpernel 
does not exist, then how did the Maillys get away— 
and the Frontenacs—and the Tournays—and—and 
...? Oh, Maurice, I hate your being so stupid!” 

“You have only got to tell me, Josette, what you 
wish me to do,” poor Maurice put in very humbly, 
“‘and I will do it, of course.” 

‘I want you to help me find the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
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“Gladly will I help you, Josette; but won’t it be like 
looking for a needle in a haystack?” 

“Not at all,’’ this intrepid little Joan of Arc asserted. 
“Listen, Maurice! In our workshop there is a girl, 
Agnes Minet, who was at one time in service with a 
Madame Carré, whose son Antoine was in hiding 
because he was threatened with arrest. His mother 
didn’t dare write to him lest her letters be intercepted. 
Well, there was a public letter-writer who plied his 
trade at the corner of the Pont-Neuf—a funny old 
scarecrow he was—and Agnes, who cannot write, used 
sometimes to employ him to write to her fiancé who 
was away with the army. She says she doesn’t know 
exactly how it all happened—she thinks the old letter- 
writer must have questioned her very cleverly, or else 
have followed her home one day—but, anyway, she 
caught herself telling him all about Antoine Carré and 
his poor mother. Well, that very evening the English 
milor’—that great and wonderful Scarlet Pimpernel— 
found Antoine Carré and took him and his mother 
safely out of France.” 

She paused a moment to draw breath, for she had 
spoken excitedly and all the time scarcely above a 
whisper, for the subject-matter was not one she would 
have liked some evil-wisher to hear. . There were so 
many spies about these days eager for blood-money— 
the forty sous which could be earned for denouncing 
a “suspect.” 

Maurice, fully alive to this, made no immediate 
comment, but after a few seconds he suggested: “‘Shall 
we walk?” and took Josette by the elbow. It was 
getting dark now: the Cour la Reine was only poorly- 
lighted by a very few street lanterns placed at long 
intervals. They walked together in silence for a time, 
looking like young lovers intent on amorous effusions. 
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The few passers-by, furtive and noiseless, took no 
notice of them. 

‘Antoine Carré’s case is not the only one, Maurice,” 
Josette resumed presently. ‘‘I could tell you dozens 
of others. The girls in the workshop talk about it all 
the time when the superintendent is out of the room.”’ 

Again she paused, and then went on firmly, stressing 
her command: “You have got to help me, you know, 
Maurice.”’ 

“Of course I will, Josette,’’ Maurice murmured. 
“But how?” 

‘You must find the public letter-writer who used to 
have his pitch at the corner of the Pont-Neuf.”’ 

“There isn’t one there now. I-went past...” 

‘I know that. He has changed his pitch, that’s all.” 

“How shall I know which is the right man? There 
are a number of public letter-writers in Paris.” 

‘T shall be with you, Maurice, and I shall know, I 
am sure I shall know. There is something inside my 
heart which will make it beat faster as soon as the 
Scarlet Pimpernel is somewhere nigh. Besides...” 

She checked herself, for involuntarily she had raised 
her voice, and at once Maurice tightened his hold on 
her arm. In the fast-gathering gloom a shuffling step 
had glided furtively pastthem. They could not clearly 
see the form of this passer-by, only the vague outline 
of a man stooping under a weight which he carried over 
his shoulders. | 

““We must be careful, Josette ...’’ Maurice whis- 
pered softly. 

“Tl know—lI was carried away. But, Maurice, you 
will help me?”’ 

‘““Of course,” he said. 

And though he did not feel very hopeful he said it 
fervently, for the prospect of roaming through the 
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streets of Paris in the company of Josette in search of 
a person who might be mythical and who certainly 
would take a lot of finding, was of the rosiest. Indeed, 
Maurice hoped that that same mythical personage 
would so hide himself that it would be many days 
before he was ultimately found. 

‘‘And when we have found him,” Josette continued 
glibly, once more speaking under her breath, “you 
shall tell him about Louise and Charles-Léon, and that 
Louise must have a permit to take the poor sick baby 
into the country and to remain with him until he is 
well.” 

“And you think... .?” 

‘Tl don’t think, Maurice,’’ she said emphatically, “I 
know that the Scarlet Pimpernel will do the rest.” 

She was like a young devotee proclaiming the 
miracles of her patron saint. It was getting very dark 
now and at home Louise and Charles-Léon would be 
waiting for Josette, the angel in the house. Mechani- 
cally and a little sadly Maurice led the girl’s footsteps 
in the direction of home. They spoke very little 
together after this: it seemed as if, having made her 
profession of faith, Josette took her loyal friend’s co- 
operation for granted. She did not even now realize 
the cruelty of the blow which she had dealt to his 
fondest hopes. With the image of this heroic Scarlet 
Pimpernel so firmly fixed in her mind, Josette was not 
likely to listen to a declaration of love from a humble 
lawyer’s clerk, who had neither deeds of valour nor a 
handsome presence wherewith to fascinate a young girl 
so romantically inclined. 


Thus they wandered homewards in silence—she 
indulging in her dreams, and he nursing a sorrow that 
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he felt would be eternal. Up above in the chestnut 
trees the sparrows had gone to roost. Their pan of 
joy had ceased, only the many sounds of a great city 
not yet abed broke the silence of the night. Furtive 
footsteps still glided wellnigh soundlessly by; now and 
then there came a twitter, a fluttering of wings from 
above, or from far away the barking of a dog, the bang- 
ing of a door, or the rattling of cart-wheels on the 
cobble-stones. And sometimes the evening breeze 
would give a great sigh that rose up into the evening 
air as if coming from hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners groaning under the tyranny of bloodthirsty 
oppressors, of a government that proclaimed Liberty 
and Fraternity from the steps of the guillotine. 

And at home in the small apartment of the Rue 
Picpus, Josette and Maurice found that Louise had 
cried her eyes out until she had worked herself into a 
state of hysteria, while Maitre de Croissy, silent and 
thoughtful, sat in dejection by the bedside of his sick 
child. 


4 IS IT BLACKMAIL? 


THE evening was spent—strangely enough—in silence 
and in gloom. Josette, who a few hours before had 
thought to have gained her point and to have brought 
both hope and faith into Louise’s heart, found that her 
friend had fallen back into that state of dejection out 
of which nothing that Josette said could possibly drag 
her. Josette put this down to Bastien’s influence. 
Bastien too eee always been sceptical about the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, didn’t believe in his existence at all. He. 
somehow confused him in his mind with that Austrian 
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agent Baron de Batz, of whom he had had such bitter 
experience. de Batz, too, had been full of schemes 
for rescuing the King, the Royal Family, and many a 
persecuted noble, threatened with death, but months 
had gone by and nothing had been done. The mint 
of Austrian money promised by him was never forth- 
coming. de Batz himself was never on the spot when 
he was wanted. In vain had Bastien de Croissy toiled 
and striven his hardest to bring negotiations to a head 
between a certain few members of the revolutionary 
government who were ready to accept bribes, and the 
Austrian emissaries who professed themselves ready 
to pay. Men like Chabot and Bazire, and Fabre 
d’Eglantine had been willing enough to negotiate, 
though their demands became more and more exor- 
bitant as time went on and the King’s peril more immi- 
nent: even Danton had thrown out hints that in these 
hard times a man must live, so why not on Austrian 
money, since French gold was so scarce? but $ome- 
how, when everything appeared to be ready, and greedy 
palms were already outstretched to receive the promised 
bribes, the money was never there, and de Batz, warned 
of his peril if he remained in France, had fled across 
the border. 

And somehow the recollection of that intriguer was 
inextricably mixed up in de Croissy’s mind with the 
legendary personality of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

‘‘Josette is quite convinced of his existence,’’ Louise 
had said to her husband that afternoon, when they 
stood together in sorrow and in tears beside the sick- 
bed of Charles-Léon, “‘and that he can and will get 
me the permit to take our darling away into the 
country.’ 

But Bastien shook his head, sadly and obstinately. 

‘Don’t lure yourself. with false hopes, my dear,” he 
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said. ‘“‘Josette is an angel, but she is also a child. 
She dreams and persuades herself that her dreams are 
realities. I have had experience of such dreams 
myself.” | 

“T know,’’ Louise rejoined with a sigh. 

Hers was one of those yielding natures, gentle and 
affectionate, that can be swayed one way or the other 
by an event, sometimes by a mere word; and yet at 
times she would be strangely obstinate, with the ob- 
stinacy of the very weak, or of the feather-pillow that 
seems to yield at a touch only to regain its own shape 
the next moment. 

A word from Bastien and all the optimism which 
Josette’s ardour had implanted in her heart froze again 
into scepticism and discouragement. 

“If we cannot save Charles-Léon,”’ she said, “I shall 
die.” | 


Twenty-four hours had gone by since then, and 
to-day Bastien de Croissy sat alone in the small musty 
office of the Rue de la Monnaie. He had sent his 
clerk, Maurice Reversac, off early because he was a 
kindly man and had not forgotten the days of his own 
courtship, and knew that the happiest hours of Mau- 
rice’s day were those when he could meet Josette 
Gravier outside the gate of the Government workshop 
and take her out for a walk. 

De Croissy had also sent Maurice away early be- 
cause he wanted to be'alone. Ai crisis had arisen in 
his life with which he desired to deal thoughtfully and 
dispassionately, His child was ill, would die, per- 
haps, unless he, the father, could contrive to send him 
out of Paris into the country under the care of his, 
mother. The tyranny of this Government of Liberty 
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and Fraternity had made this impossible; no man, 
woman or child was allowed to be absent from the 
permanent domicile without a special permit, which 
was seldom, if ever, granted; not unless some powerful 
leverage could be found to force those tyrants to grant 
the permit. 

Now Bastien de Croissy was in possession of such a 
leverage. The question was: had the time come at 
last to make use of it? He now sat at his desk and a 
sheaf of letters were laid out before him. These 
letters, if rightly handled, would, he knew, put so 
much power into his hands that he could force some 
of the most influential members of the government to 
grant him anything he chose to ask. 

“Get as much letter-writing as you can out of the 
blackguards,”’ the Austrian emissary had said to him 
during that memorable interview in the Cabaret des 
Trois Singes, and de Croissy had acted on this advice. 
On one pretext or another he had succeeded in per- 
suading at any rate three influential members of the 
existing Government to put their demands in writing. 
Bastien had naturally carefully preserved these letters. 
de Batz ‘was going to use them for his own ends: as 
a means wherewith to discredit men who proclaimed 
their disinterestedness and patriotism from the house- 
tops, and not only to discredit them, “but to make 
them suffer the same humiliation and the same shame- 
ful death which they had planned for their King.” 
These also had been the emissary’s words at that fate- 
ful interview; and de Croissy had kept the letters up 
to now, not with a view to using them for his own 
benefit, or for purposes of blackmail, but with the 
earnest hope that one day chance would enable him 
to use them for the overthrow and humiliation of 
tyrants and regicides, 
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But now events had suddenly taken a sharp turn. 
Charles-Léon might die if he was not taken out of this 
fever-infested city, and Louise, very rightly, would not 
trust the sick child in a stranger’s hands. And if 
Charles-Léon were to die, Louise would quickly follow 
the child to his grave. 


Bastien de Croissy sat for hours in front of his desk 
with those letters spread out before him. He picked 
them up one by one, read and re-read them and put 
them down again. He rested his weary head against 
his hand, for thoughts weighed heavily on his mind. 
To a man of integrity, a high-minded gentleman as he 
had always been, the alternative was a horrible one. 
On one side there was that hideous thing, blackmail, 
which was abhorrent to him, and on the other the life 
of his wife and child. Honour and conscience ruled 
one way, and every fibre of his heart the other. 

The flickering light of tallow candles threw gro- 
tesque shadows on the whitewashed walls and cast 
fantastic gleams of light on the handsome face of the 
great lawyer, with its massive forehead and nobly 
sculptured profile, on the well-shaped hands and hair 
prematurely grey. 

The letter which he now held in his hand was signed 
“Frangois Chabot,” once a Capuchin friar, now a mem- 
ber of the National Convention and one of Danton’s 
closest friends, whose uncompromising patriotism had 
been proclaimed on the housetops both by himself and 
his colleagues. 

And this is what Francois Chabot had written not 
much more than a year ago to Maitre de Croissy, advo- 
cate: 


“My friend, as I told you in our last interview, I 
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am inclined to listen favourably to the proposals of B. 
If he really disposes of the funds of which he boasts, 
tell him that I can get C. out of his present impasse 
and put him once more in possession of the seat which 
he values. Further, I and the others can keep him 
in undisturbed possession thereof. We'll even give 
him a guarantee that nothing shall happen (say) for 
five years to disturb him yon But you can also tell 
B. that his proposals are futile. I shall want twenty 
thousand on the day that C. enters his house in the 
park. Moreover, your honorarium for carrying this 
matter through must be paid by B. My friends and 


I will not incur any expense in connexion with it.” 


Bastien de Croissy now took up his pen and a sheet 
of paper, and after a moment’s reflection he transcribed 
the somewhat enigmatic letter by substituting names 
for initials, and intelligible words for those that ap- 
peared ununderstandable. The letter so transcribed 
now began thus: 


“My friend, as I told you in our last interview, I 
am inclined to listen favourably to the proposals of 
de Batz.- If he really disposes of the funds of which 
he boasts, tell him that I can get the King out of his 
present impasse and put him once more in possession 
of his throne...” 


The rest of the letter he transcribed in the same way: 
always substituting the words “the King” for ‘C.” 
and “de Batz” for “B.”; “his house in the park’ 
Maitre de Croissy transcribed as “‘Versailles.” 

The whole text would now be clear to anybody. 
Bastien then took up a number of other letters and 
transcribed these in the same way as he had done the 
first: then he made two separate packets of the whole 
correspondence; one of these contained the original 
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letters, and these he slipped in the inside pocket of 
his coat, the other he tied loosely together and put it 
away with other papers in his desk. He then locked 
the desk and the strong box, turned out the lights in 
the office and finally went home. 

His mind was definitely made up. 


That same evening Bastien made a clean breast of all 
the circumstances to Louise. Maurice was there and 
Josette of course, and there was little Charles-Léon, 
who lay like a half-animate bird in his mother’s arms. 

For Maurice the story was not new. He had known 
of the first interview between de Croissy and the Aus- 
trian emissary, he had watched the intrigue developing 
step by step, through the good offices of the distin- 
guished advocate. As a matter of fact he had more 
than once acted as messenger, taking letters to and fro 
between the dingy offices of the Rue de la Monnaie 
and the sumptuous apartments of the Representatives 
of the People. He had spoken to Chabot, the un- 
frocked friar who lived in unparalleled luxury in the 
Rue d’Anjou, dressed in town like a Beau Brummel, 
but attended the sittings of the National Convention 
in a tattered coat and shoes down at heel, his hair un- 
kempt, his chin unshaven, his hands unwashed, in 
order to flaunt what he was pleased to call his demo- 
cratic ideals. He saw Bazire Chabot’s brother-in- 
law, who hired a mudlark to enact the part of a pre- 
tended assassin in order that he might raise the cry: 
“The royalists are murdering the patriots!’’ (As it 
happened, the pretended assassin did not turn up at 
the right moment, and Bazire had been left to wander 
alone up and down the dark cul-de-sacwaiting to receive . 
the stab that was to exalt him before the Convention 
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as the victim of his ardent patriotism.) Maurice had 
interviewed Fabre d’Eglantine, Danton’s most inti- 
mate friend, who was only too ready to see his palm 

reased with foreign gold, and even the ruthless and 
impeccable Danton had to Maurice’s knowledge 
nibbled at the sweet biscuit held to his nose by the 
Austrian agent. 

All these men Maurice Reversac had known, inter- 
viewed and despised. But he had also seen the clouds 
of bitterness and disappointment gather in Bastien de 
Croissy’s face: he guessed more than he actually knew 
how one by one all the hopes born of that first inter- 
view in the Cabaret des Trois Singes had been laid to 
dust. The continued captivity of the Royal Family, 
the severance of the Queen from her children had been 
the first heavy blows dealt to those fond hopes. The 
King’s condemnation and death completely shattered 
them. Maurice dared not ask what the Austrian was 
doing, or what final preposterous demands had come 
from the Representatives of the People, which had 
caused the negotiations to be finally broken off. For 
months now the history of those negotiations had 
almost been forgotten. As far as Maurice was con- 
cerned he had ceased to think of them, he only remem- 
bered the letters that had passed during that time, as 
incidents that might have had wonderful consequences, 
but had since sunk into the limbo of forgetfulness. 

To Louise and Josette, on the other hand, the story 
was entirely new. Each heard it with widely diver- 
gent feelings. Obviously to Louise it meant salva- 
tion. She listened to her husband with glowing eyes, 
her lips were parted, her breath came and went with 
almost feverish rapidity, and every now and then she 
aig Charles-Léon closer and closer to her breast. 

ever for a moment did she appear in doubt that here 
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was complete deliverance from every trouble and every 
anxiety. Indeed the only thing that seemed to trouble 
her was the fact that Bastien had withheld this wonder- 
ful secret from her for so long. 

“We might have been free to leave this hell upon 
earth long before this,”’ she exclaimed with passionate 
reproach when Bastien admitted that he had hesitated 
to use such a weapon for his own benefit. 

“It looks so like blackmail,’’ Bastien murmured 
feebly. 

‘‘Blackmail?”’ Louise retorted vehemently. ‘‘Would 
you call it murder if you killed a mad dog?”’ 

Bastien gave a short, quick sigh. The letters were 
to have been the magic key wherewith to open the 
prison door for his King and Queen: the mystic wand 
that would clear the way for them to their throne. 

‘Is not Charles-Léon’s life more precious than any 
King’s?” Louise protested passionately. 

And soon she embarked on plans for the future. 
She would take the child into the country, and pre- 
sently, if things didn’t get any better, they would join 
the band of loyal émigrés who led a precarious but 
peaceful existence in Belgium or England; Josette and 
Maurice would come with them, and together they 
would all wait for those better times which could not 
now be very long in coming. 

“There is nothing,” she declared emphatically, “that 
these men would dare refuse us. By threatening to 
send those letters to the Monireur or any other paper 
we can force them to grant us permits, passports, 
anything we choose. Oh, Bastien!’ she added im- 
petuously, “why did you not think of all this before?”’ 

Josette alone was silent. She alone had hardly 
uttered a word the whole evening. In silence she had 
listened to. Bastien’s exposition of the case, and to 
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Maurice’s comments on the situation, and she re- 
mained silent while Louise talked and reproached and 
planned. She only spoke when Bastien, after he had 
read aloud some of the more important letters, gathered 
them all together and tied them once more into a 
packet. He was about to slip them into his coat 
pocket when Josette spoke up. | 

“Don’t do that, Bastien,” she said impulsively, and 
stretched out her hand for the packet. 

“Don’t do what, my dear?” de Croissy asked. 

‘Let Louise take charge of the letters,” the girl 
pleaded, “‘until those treacherous devils are ready to 
give you the permits and safe-conducts in exchange 
or them. You can show your transcriptions to them 
at first: but they wouldn’t be above sticking a knife 
into you in the course of conversation, and rifling your 
pockets if they knew you had the originals on you at 
the time.” a | 

Bastien couldn’t help smiling at the girl’s eagerness, 
but he put the packet of letters into her outstretched 
hand. ae. | 
“You are right, Josette,’’ he said: “‘you are always 
right. The angel in the house! What will you do 
with them?” 3 

“Sew them into the lining of Louise’s corsets,” 
Josette replied. 

And she never said another word after that. 


4 3 DREAMS AND HOPES 


Lovisz pe Croissy stood by the window and watched 
her husband’s tall massive figure as he strode down the 
street on his way to the Rue de la Monnaie. When 
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he had finally disappeared out of her sight Louise 
turned to Josette.. | 

Unconsciously almost, and certainly against her 
better judgment, Josette felt a strange misgiving about 
this affair. She hadn’t slept all night ia thinking 
about it. And this morning when Bastien had set off 
so gaily and Louise seemed so full of hope she still felt 
oppressed and vaguely frightened. There is no doubt 
that intense love does at times possess psychic powers, 
the power usually called “second sight.” Josette’s 
love for Louise and: what she called her “‘little family” 
was maternal in its intensity and she always averred 
that she knew beforehand whenever a great joy was to 
come to them and also had a premonition of any danger 
that threatened them. 

And somehow this morning she felt unable to shake 
off a consciousness of impending doom. She, too, 
had watched at the window while Bastien de Croissy 
started out in the direction of the Rue de la Monnaie, 
there to pick up the packet of transcriptions and 
then to go off on his fateful errand; and when he 
had turned the angle of the street and she could no 
longer see him she felt more than ever the approach of 
calamity. | 

These were the last days of September: summer 
had lingered on and it had been wonderfully sunny all 
along. In the woods the ash, the oak and the chest- 
nut were still heavy with leaf, and thrushes and black- 
birds still sang gaily their evening melodies. But 
to-day the weather had turned sultry: there were heavy 
clouds up above that presaged a.coming storm. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Josette chérie?’”’ Louise 
asked anxiously, for the girl, as she gazed out into 
the dull grey light, shivered as if with cold and 
her pretty face appeared drawn and almost haggard. 
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“Are you disappointed that your mythical Scarlet 
Pimpernel will not, after all, play his heroic réle on 
our stage?” 

Louise said this with a light laugh, meaning only to 
chaff, but Josette winced as if she had been stung, and 
tears gather in her eyes. | 

“Josette!” Louise exclaimed, full of contrition and 
of tenderness. She felt happy, light-hearted, proud, 
too, of what Bastien could do for them all. Though 
the morning was grey and dismal, though there were 
only scanty provisions in the house—aye! even though 
Charles-Léon lay limp and listless in his little bed, 
Louise felt that on this wonderful day she could busy 
herself about her poor dingy home, singing to herself 
with joy. She, like Bastien himself, had never wished 
to emigrate, but at times she had yearned passionately 
for the fields and woods of the Dauphiné where her 
husband still owned the family chateau and where there 
was a garden in which Charles-Léon could run about, 
where the air was pure and wholesome so that the 
colour could once more tinge the poor lamb’s wan 
cheeks. 

She could not understand why Josette was not as 
happy as she was herself. Perhaps she was depressed 
by the weather, and sure enough soon after Bastien 
started the first lightning-flash shot across the sky, and 
after a few seconds there came the distant rumble of 
thunder. A few heavy drops fell on the cobble-stones 
and then the rain came down, a veritable cataract, as 
if the sluices of heaven had suddenly been opened. 
Within a few minutes the uneven pavements ran with 
muddy streams and the unfortunate passers-by, caught 
in the shower, buttoned up their coat collars and bolted 
for the nearest doorway. The wind howled down the 
chimneys and rattled the ill-fitting window-panes. No 
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wonder that Josette’s spirits were damped by this 
dismal weather! 

Louise drew away from the window, sighing: 
“Thank God, I made Bastien put on his thick old 
coat!” Then she sat down and called Josette to her. 
“You know, chérie,” she said, and put loving arms 
round the girl’s shoulders, “I didn’t mean anything 
unkind about your hero: I was only chaffing. 1 loved 
your enthusiasm and your belief in miracles; but I am 
more prosy than you are, chérie, and prefer to pin my 
faith on the sale of compromising letters rather than 
on deeds of valour performed by a mythical hero.” 

To please Louise, Josette made a great effort to 
appear cheerful; indeed, she chided herself for her 
ridiculous feeling of depression, which had no reason 
for its existence and only tended to upset Louise. She 
pleaded a headache after a sleepless night.” 

“T lay awake,” she said, with an effort to appear 
light-hearted, “thinking of the happy time we would 
all have over in the Dauphiné. It 1s so lovely there 
in the late autumn when the leaves turn to gold.” 


' The rest of the morning Josette was obliged to spend 
in the Government workshops sewing shirts for the 
“Soldiers of Liberty,”’ so presently when the storm 
began to subside she put on her cloak and hood, gave 
Charles-Léon a last kiss and hurried off to her work. 
She had hoped to get her allotted task done by twelve 
o’clock, when Maurice could meet her and they could 
sally forth together in search of fresh air under the 
trees of Cour la Reine. Unfortunately, as luck would 
have it, she was detained in the workshop along with 
a number of other girls until a special consignment of 
shirts was ready for packing. When she was finally 
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able to leave the shop it was past one o’clock and 
Maurice was not waiting at the gate. 

She hurried home for her midday meal, only to hear 
from Louise that Bastien and Maurice had already 
been and gone. They had snatched a morsel of food 
and hurried away again, for they had important work 
to do at the office. Louise was full of enthusiasm and 
full of hope. Bastien, she said, had seen Fabre 
d’Eglantine, also Chabot and Bazire, and had already 
entered into negotiations with them for the exchange 
of the compromising letters against permits for him- 
self and his family—which would, of course, include 
Josette and Maurice—to take up permanent domicile 
on his estate in the Dauphiné. Bastien and Maurice, 
after they had imparted this joyful news and had their 
hurried meal, had gone back to the office. It seems 
that after the three interviews were over and Bastien 
was back at the Rue de la Monnaie, Francois Chabot 
had called on him with a ponderous document which 
he desired put into legal jargon that same afternoon. 

“*It will take them several hours to get through with 
the work,” Louise went on to explain, “and when it 
is ready Maurice is to take the document to Citizen 
Chabot’s apartment in Rue d’Anjou; so I don’t sup- 
seb we shall see either of them before supper-time. 

astien says he was so amused when Chabot called at 
the office. His eyes were roaming round the room 
allthe time. Iam sure he was wondering in his mind 
where Bastien kept the letters, and I am so thankful, 
Josette darling, that we took your advice and have 
them here in safe-keeping. Do you know, Bastien 
declares that if those letters were published to-morrow 
Chabot and the lot of them, not even excepting the 
great Danton, would find themselves at the bar of the 
accused, and within the hour their heads would be off 
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their shoulders? And serve them right, the murder- 
ing, hypocritical devils!” : 

After which she unfolded to her darling Josette’ her 
plans for leaving this hateful Paris within the next 
twenty-four hours. Dreams and hopes! Louise was 
full a them just now: strange that to Josette the whole 
thing was like a nightmare. 


6 THE HAND OF DOOM 


In the late afternoon Josette had again to go back to 
the workshop to put in a couple of hours’ more sewing. 
She left Louise in the apartment, engrossed in sorting 
out the necessary clothes required for the journey, and 
singing merrily like a bird. Bastien and Maurice 
were not expected home for some hours. Charles- 
Léon was asleep. 

It was past eight o’clock and quite dark when Josette 
finally returned home to the Rue Picpus for the even- 
ing. Under the big porte-cochére of the apartment 
house she nearly fell into the arms of Maurice Rever- 
sac, who apparently was waiting for her. 

“Oh, Maurice!” she cried, “how you frightened 
me!’? And then, ““What are you doing here?”’ 

Instead of replying he took her by the wrist and 
drew her to the foot of the main staircase, away from 
the concierge’s lodge, where in an angle of the wall 
they could be secure from prying ears and eyes. Here 
Maurice halted, but he still clung to her wrist, and 
leaned against the wall as if exhausted and breathless. 

‘““Maurice, what is it?” 

The staircase was in almost total darkness, only a 
feeble light filtrated down from an oil-lamp fixed on 
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one of the landings above. Josette could not see her 
friend’s face, but she felt the tremor that shook his 
arm and she heard the stertorous breath that struggled 
through his lips. The sense of doom, of some calamity 
that threatened them all, the nameless foreboding that 
had haunted her all day held her heart in an icy grip. 

“Maurice!” she insisted. 

At last he spoke; he murmured his employer’s name. 

“Maitre de Croissy .. .” 

Josette could scarcely repress a cry: 

“Arrested?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not...? -Dead...? When? How? Whatis 
it, Maurice? In God’s name, tell me!”’ 

““Murdered!”’ 

“Mourd. 99 

She clapped her hand to her mouth and dug her 
teeth into it to smother the scream which would have 
echoed up the well of the stairs. Louise’s apartment 
was only up two flights. She would have heard. 

“Tell me!”’ Josette gasped rather than spoke. She 
did not really understand. What Maurice had just 
said was so impossible. Inconceivable! She had 
expected a cataclysm.... Yes. All day she had 
felt like the dread hand of Doom hovering over them 
all. But not this! In Heaven’s name, not this! 
Murdered? Bastien? Why, Maurice, must be 
crazy! And she said it aloud, too. 

"You are crazy, Maurice!” 

“T thought I was just now.” 

“You've been dreaming,” she insisted. For still 
she did not believe. 

“Murdered, I tell you! Dead!” 

“Where?” 

“In the office... .” 
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“Then let us go... .’ 7 : 
She wanted torun... out... at once, but Maurice 
got hold of her and held her so that she could not go. 

“Wait, Josette! Let me tell you first.” 

“Let me go, Maurice! I don’t believe it. Let me 

ol” 

Z Maurice had already pulled himself together. He 
had contrived to steady his voice, and now, with a per- 
fectly firm grip, he pulled Josette’s hand under his 
arm and led her out into the street. There would be 
no holding her back if she was determined togo. The 
rain-storm had turned to a nasty drizzle and it was 
very cold. The few passers-by who hurried along the 
narrow street had their coat collars buttoned closely 
round their neck. A very few lights glimmered here 
and there in the windows of the houses on either side. 
Street lamps were no longer lighted these days in the 
side streets for reasons of economy. 

Out in the open Maurice put his arm round Josette’s 
shoulder and instinctively she nestled against him. 
Almost paralysed with horror, she was shivering with 
cold and her teeth were chattering, but there was a 
feeling of comfort and of protection in Maurice’s arm 
which seemed to steady her. Also she wanted to hear 
every word that he said, and he did not dare raise his 
voice above a whisper. They walked as fast as the 
unevenness of the cobble-stones allowed, and now and 
then they broke into a run; and all the while, in short 
jerky sentences, Maurice tried to tell the girl some- 
thing of what had happened. 

‘Maitre de Croissy,’”’ he said, “had an interview 
with Citizen Chabot in the morning.... While he 
was there Chabot sent for Bazire...and after that 
the three of them went together to Danton’s lodg- 
ings...” 
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“You weren’t with them?” 

‘“No.... I was waiting at the office. Presently 
Maitre de Croissy came back alone. He was full of 
hope... the interview had gone off very well. 
better than he expected ... Chabot and Bazire were 
obviously terrified out of their lives... Maitre de 
Croissy had left them with Danton, and come on to 
the office . 

“Yes! and then?” 

*‘About half an hour later, Chabot called at the office 
...alone...he brought a document with him.. 
did Madame tell you?” 


“Yes! yes! ...” 

“He stayed a little while igor . talking .. 
explaining the document...a very long one... of 
which he wanted three copies made .. . with additions 

and soon.... He wanted the papers back by 
evening . as 


Maurice seemed to be gasping for breath. His 
voice was husky as if his throat were parched. It was 
difficult to talk coherently while threading one’s way 
through the narrow streets, and once or twice he forced 
Josette to stand still for a moment or two, to rest against 
the wall while she listened. 

“We went home to dinner after Chabot had gone 
... Maurice went on presently. “I can’t tell you 
just how I felt then...a kind of foreboding you 
know...” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “I felt it too... last 


night...” 
SsSomething in that devil’s eyes had frightened me 
. but you know Maitre de Croissy ... he won’t 
listen ... once he has made-up his mind... and he 
laughed at me when I ventured on a word of yerning 
- you know. 
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“Oh, yes!” Josette sighed, “I know!” 

‘““We went back to the office together after dinner. 
Maitre de Croissy worked on the document all after- 
noon. It was ready just when the light gave out. He 
gave me the paper and told me to take it to Citizen 
Chabot. I went. Chabot kept me waiting, an hour 
or more. It was nearly eight o’clock when I got back 
to the office. The front door was ajar. I remember 
thinking this strange. I pushed open the door .. .” 

He paused, and suddenly Josette said quite firmly: 

“Don’t tell me, Maurice. I can guess.” 

“What, Josetter”’ 

“Those devils got you out of the way. They meant 
to filch the letters from Bastien. They killed him in 
order to get the letters.” | 

‘The two rooms,” Maurice said, “looked as if they 
had been shattered by an earthquake.” 

“‘They broke.everything so as to get the letters, and 
they killed him first.” | 


They had reached the house in the Rue de la Mon- 
naie. It looked no different than it had always done. 
Grim, grey, dilapidated. Inside the house there was 
that smell of damp and of mortar like in a vault. 
Apparently no one knew anything as yet about what 
had occurred on the second floor where Citizen Croissy, 
the lawyer, had his office. No one challenged the 
young man and the girl as they hurried up the stairs. 
Josette as she ran was trembling in every limb, but 
she knew that the time had come for calmness and for 
courage, and with a mighty effort she regained con- 
trol over her nerves. ‘She was determined to be a help 
rather than a hindrance, even though horror had. 
gripped her like some live and savage beast by the 
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throat so that she scarcely could breathe, and turned 
the dread in her heart to physical nausea. : 

Maurice had taken the precaution of locking the 
front door of the office, but he had the key in his 
pocket. Before inserting it in the keyhole he paused 
to take another look at Josette. If she had faltered 
the least bit in the world, if he had perceived the 
slightest swaying in her young firm body, he would 
have picked her up in his arms where she stood and. 
carried her away—away from that awful scene behind 
this door. 

He could not see her face, for the stairs were very 
dark, but through a dim and ghostly light he perceived 
the outline of her head and saw that she held it erect 
and her shoulders square. All he said was: 

“Shall we go to the Commissariat first?” 

But she shook her head. He opened the door and 
she followed him in. The small vestibule was in 
darkness, but the door into the office was open, and 
here the light from the oil-lamp which dangled from 
the ceiling revealed the prone figure of Bastien de 
Croissy on the floor, his torn clothing and the con- 
vulsive twist of his hands. A heavy crowbar lay close 
beside the body, and all around there was a litter of 
broken furniture, wood, glass, a smashed inkstand 
with the ink still flowing out of it and staining the bit 
of faded carpet; sand and débris of paper and of string 
and the smashed drawers of the bureau. The strong- 
box was also on the floor with its metal door broken 
open and money and — scattered around. In- 
deed, the whole place did look as if it had been shat- 
tered by an earthquake. 

But Josette did not look at all that. All she saw 
was Bastien lying there, his body rigid in the last con- 
vulsive twitching of death. She prayed to God for 
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the strength to go near him, to kneel beside him and 
say the prayers for the dead which the Church 
demanded. Maurice knelt down beside her, and they 
drew the dead man’s hands together over his breast, 
and Josette took her rosary from her pocket and wound 
it round the hands; then she and Maurice recited the 
prayers for the dead: she with eyes closed lest if she 
continued to look she fell into a swoon. She prayed 
for Bastien’s soul, and she also prayed for guidance 
as to what she ought to do now that Bastien was gone: 
for Louise was not strong and after this she would 
have no one on whom to lean, only on her, Josette. 

When she and Maurice had finished their prayers 
they sought among the débris for the two pewter 
candlesticks that used to stand on the bureau. Maurice 
found them presently; they were all twisted, but not 
broken, and close by there were the pieces of tallow 
candle that had fallen out of their sconces. He 
straightened them out, and with a screw of paper held 
to the lamp he lighted the candles and Josette placed 
them on the floor, one on each side of the dead man’s 
head. 

After which she tiptoed out of the room. Maurice 
extinguished the hanging lamp; he followed Josette 
out through the door and locked it behind him. 

Then the two of them went silently and quickly 
down the stairs. 


/ THE LETTERS 


Louisz pz Crorssy lay on the narrow horse-hair sofa 
like a log. Since Josette had broken the terrible news. 
to her, more than twenty-four hours ago, she had been 
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almost like one dead: unable to speak, ‘unable to eat 
or sleep. Even Charles-Léon’s childish cajoleries 
could not rouse her from her apathy. 

For twenty-four hours she had lain thus, silent and 
motionless, while Josette did her best to keep Charles- 
Léon amused and looked after his creature comforts 
as best she could. She adored Louise, but somehow 
at this crisis she could not help feeling impatient with 
the other woman’s nervelessness and that devastating 
inertia. After all, there was Charles-Léon to think 
of; all the more now as the head of the family had gone. 
Josette still had her mind set on finding the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, who of a truth was the only person in the 
world who could save Louise and Charles-Léon now. 
Josette had no illusions on the score of the new danger 
which threatened those two. Bastien had been mur- 
dered by Terrorists because he would not give up the 
letters that compromised them without getting a guid 
pro quo. They had killed him and ransacked his 
rooms. They might have ordered his arrest—it was 
so easy these days to get an enemy arrested—but no 
doubt feared that he might have a chance of speaking 
during his trial and revealing what he knew. Only 
dead men tell no tales. 

But the letters had not been found, and at this hour 
there was a clique of desperate men who knew that 
their necks were in peril if those letters were ever made 
public. Josette had no illusions. Sooner or later, 
within a few hours perhaps, those men would strike at 
Louise. There would be a perquisition, arrest pos- 
sibly, and possibly another murder. She wanted 
Louise to destroy the letters, they had been the cause 
of this awful cataclysm, but at the slightest hint Louise 
had clutched at her bosom with both hands as if she 
would guard the letters with her life. The next 
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evening when Josette came home she found Louise 
already in bed; it was the first time she had moved 
from that narrow horse-hair sofa since the girl had 
broken the news to her. She had laid out her clothes 
on a chair, with her corsets ostentatiously spread out on 
the top of the other things as if to invite attention. 
The packet of letters was no longer inside the lining. 
Josette noticed this at once, also that Louise was feign- 
ing sleep and was watching her through half-closed lids. 

With well-assumed indifference Josette went about 
her business in the house, smoothed Louise’s pillow, 
kissed her and Charles-Léon good-night, and then got 
into bed. But she did not get much sleep, tired to 
death though she was. She foresaw the complications. 
Louise had some fixed idea about those letters, the 
result of the shock no doubt, and was clinging to them 
with the obstinacy of the very weak. She had hidden 
them and meant to keep their hiding-place a secret, 
even from Josette. No doubt her nerves had to a 
certain extent given way, for in spite of her closed eyes 
as she lay on her bed there was that expression of 
cunning in her face which is peculiar to those whose 
minds are deranged. 


Josette and Maurice had spent most of that day at 
the Commissariat of Police. It was a terrible ordeal 
from first to last. The airless room that smelt of dirt 
and humanity, the patient crowd of weary men and 
women waiting their turn to pass into the presence of 
the Commissary, the suspense of the present and the 
horror of the past nearly broke down Josette’s forti- 
tude. Nearly, but not quite; for she had° Maurice 
with her, and it was wonderful what comfort she derived 
from his nearness. She had always been so self- 
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reliant, so accustomed to watch over those she cared 
’ for, and cater for their creature comforts, that Maurice 
Reversac’s somewhat diffident ways, his timid speech 
and dog-like devotion had tempered her genuine 
affection for him with a slight measure of contempt. 
She could not help but admire his loyalty to his 
employer and his disinterestedness and felt bound to 
admit that he was clever and learned in the law, else 
Bastien would not have placed reliance on his judgment, 
as he often did, but all the time she had the feeling that 
morally and physically he was a weakling, the ivy that 
clung rather than the oak that supported. 

But since this awful trouble had come upon her, 
how different it all was. Josette felt just as self- 
reliant as in the past, for Louise and Charles-Léon 
were more dependent on her than ever before, but 
there was Maurice now, a different Maurice altogether, 
and he had become a force. 

When their turn came to appear before the Com- 
missary, Josette, having Maurice at her side, did not 
feel frightened. They both gave their names and 
address in a clear voice, showed their papers of identity, 
and gave a plain and sincere account of the terrible 
events of the day before. Citizen Croissy, the well- 
known advocate, had been foully murdered in his 
office in the Rue de la Monnaie. It was their duty as 
citizens of the Republic to report this terrible fact to 
the Commissariat of the section. 

The Commissary listened, raised his eyebrows, toyed 
with a paper-knife; his face was a mask of i 
incredulity. 

“Why should you talk of murder?” he asked. 

Maurice mentioned the crowbar, the ransacked 
room, the scattered papers, the broken strong-box. 
It was clearly a case of murder for purposes of robbery. 
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“Any money missing?” the Commissary asked. 

“NN o}”’ 

“Eh bienl’? he remarked with a careless shrug. 
“You seer” 

“The murder had a political motive, Citizen Com- 
missary,” Josette put in impulsively, ‘‘the assassins 
were not after money, but after certain papers .. .” 

‘“‘Now you are talking nonsense,” the Commissary 
broke in curtly. “Murder? What fool do you sup- 
pose would resort to murder nowadays?” He checked 
himself abruptly, for he was on the point of letting his 
tongue run away from him. What he had very nearly 
said, and certainly had implied, was that no fool would 
take the risk and trouble of murder these days when 
it was so easy to rid oneself of an enemy by denouncing 
him as “suspect of treason” before the local Committee 
of Public Safety. Arrest, trial and the guillotine 
would then follow as a matter of course, | one got 
forty sous to boot as a reward for denouncing a traitor. 
Then why trouble to murder? 

No wonder the Commissary checked himself in 
time before he had said all this: men in office had been 
degraded before now, if not worse, for daring to 
criticize the decrees of this paternal Government. 

“Tl tell you what I will do, Citizeness,’’ he said, 
speaking more particularly to Josette because her 
luminous blue eyes were fixed upon his, and he was a 
susceptible man; “I don’t believe a word of your story, 
mind! but I will visit the scene of that supposed mur- 
der, and listen on the spot to the depositions of 
witnesses. Then we'll see.” 

“There were no witnesses to the crime, Citizen 
Commissary,’’ Josette declared, 

Whereupon the Commissary swore loudly, blustered . 
and threatened all false accusers with the utmost 
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penalties the law could impose. Witnesses? There 
must be witnesses. The concierge of the house... 
the other lodgers . . . anyway he would see, and if in 
the end it was definitely proved that this tale of assas- 
sination and political crime was nothing but a cock- 
and-bull story, well! let all false witnesses look to their 
own necks... that was all. 

“You will appear before me to-morrow,” were the 
parting words with which the Commissary dismissed 
Maurice and Josette from his presence. 

No wonder that after that long and wearisome day, 
Josette should have lain awake most of the night 
a-thinking. It was very obvious that nothing would 
be done to bring the murderers of Bastien to justice. 
Perhaps she had been wrong after all to speak of 
‘political motives” in connexion with the crime: she 
had only moral proofs for her assertion, and those devils 
who had perpetrated the abominable deed would be 
all the more on the alert now, and Louise’s peril would 
be greater even than before. 

“Holy Virgin,” she murmured naively in her 
prayers, “‘help me to find the Scarlet Pimpernel!” 


On the following morning, Louise, though still list- 
less and apathetic, rose and dressed herself without 
saying a word. Josette with an aching heart could 
not help noticing that her face still wore an expression 
of cunning and obstinacy, and that her eyes were still 
dry: Louise indeed had not shed a single tear since 
the awful truth had finally penetrated to her brain, 
and she had understood that Bastien had been foully 
murdered because of the letters. | 

With endearing words and infinite . gentleness 
Josette did her best to soften the poor woman’s mood. 
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She drew her to Charles-Léon’s bedside and murmured 
some of the naive prayers which when they were 
children together they had learned at the old Convent 
of the Visitation. Her own soulful blue eyes were 
bathed in tears. 

‘Don’t try and make me cry, Josette,’’ Louise said. 
These were the first words she had spoken for thirty- 
six hours, and her voice sounded rasping and harsh. 
“If I were to shed tears now I would go on crying and 
crying till my eyes could no longer see and then they 
would close in death.” 

‘You must not talk of death, Louise,” Josette 
admonished gently, “while you have Charles-Léon to 
think of.”’ 

“It ts because I think of him,” Louise retorted, 
“that I don’t want to cry.” 

But of the letters not a word, though Josette, by 
hint and glance, asked more than one mute question. 

“Bastien would rather have seen your tears, Louise,’’ 
she said with a tone of sad reproach. 

“Perhaps he will—from above—when I stand by 
his graveside .. . but not now—not yet.” 

Louise, however, never did stand by her husband’s 
graveside; that morning when Maurice and Josette 
went to the Commissariat in order to obtain permission 
for the burial of Citizen Croissy, they were curtly 
informed that the burial had already taken place, and 
no amount of questioning, of entreaty and of petitions 
elicited any further information, save that the body had 
been disposed of by order of what was vaguely desig- 
nated as “the authorities’’; which meant that it had 
probably been thrown in the fosse commune of the Jardin 
de Picpus—the old convent garden—the common 
grave where no cross or stone could mark the last, 
resting-place of the once brilliant and wealthy advocate 
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of the Paris bar. The reason, curtly given, for this 
summary procedure was that it was the usual one in 
the case of suicides. | 

Thus was the foul murder of the distinguished 
lawyer classed as a case of suicide. It was useless to 
protest and to argue; only harm would come to Louise 
and Charles-Léon if either Maurice or Josette entered 
into any discussion on the subject. As soon as they 
opened their mouths they were roughly ordered to 
hold their peace. Maurice Reversac was commanded 
to accompany the Citizen Substitute to the office of the 
Rue de la Monnaie, there to complete certain formali- 
ties in connection with the goods and chattels belonging 
to “‘the suicide,” and then officially to give up the keys 
of the apartment. 


8 A SEEDY-LOOKING CLERK 


Josette in her naive little prayers had implored the 
Holy Virgin to aid her in finding the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
She was convinced that nothing could save Louise and 
Charles-Léon from Bastien’s awful fate save the inter- 
vention of her mysterious hero, but the last two days 
had been so full of events that it had been quite impos- 
sible for her to begin her quest for the one man on 
whom in this dark hour she could pin her faith. 
Maurice, on the other hand, had promised that he 
would do his best, and this was all the more wonderful 
as he had not the same faith as Josette in the existence 
of the heroic Englishman. Nevertheless, in order to 
please and cheer her, and in the intervals of running 
from pillar to post, from the Rue de la Monnaie to 
the Commissariat and back again, he did seriously set 
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to work to get on the track of the public letter-writer 
who was wont to ply his trade at the corner of the 
Pont-Neuf and who was supposed to be in touch with 
the Scarlet Pimpernel himself. 

Maurice knew all the highways and byways of old 
Paris—the small eating-houses and estaminets where 
it was possible to enter into casual conversation with 
simple every-day folk who would suspect no harm in 
discreet inquiries. Thus he came quite by chance on 
the track of what he thought might be a clue. There 
was, it seems, in a distant quarter of the city near the 
Batignolles, a funny old scarecrow who had set up his 
tent and carried on his trade of letter-writing for those 
who were too illiterate or too prudent to put pen to 
paper for themselves. Not that Maurice believed for 
a moment that the scarecrow in question had anything 
to do with a band of English avistos, but he thought 
that the running him to earth, the walk across Paris, 
even though the weather was at its vilest, would take 
Josette out of herself for an hour or so, and turn her 
thoughts into less gloomy channels. 

Josette readily agreed, and while Maurice was away 
on his melancholy errand in the Rue de la Monnaie, 
she promised that she would wait for him at the Com- 
missariat de Police, and then they could sally forth 
together in quest of the hero of her dreams. 


. The waiting-room of the Commissariat was large and 
square. The walls had at some remote time been 
white-washed; now they and the ceiling were of a dull 
grey colour, and all around there was a dado-line of 
dirt and grease made by the rubbing of innumerable 
shoulders against the lime. On the wooden benches 
ranged against the walls, patient, weary-looking women 
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sat, some with shawls over their heads, others shivering 
in thin bodice and kirtle, and all hugging bundles or 
babies. One of them made room for Josette, who sat 
down beside her preparing to wait. There were a 
number of men, too, mostly in ragged breeches and 
tattered coats, who hung about in groups whispering 
and spitting on the floor, or sitting on the table: nearly 
all of them were either decrepit or maimed. A few 
children scrambled in the dirt, getting in everybody’s 
way. The place was almost unendurably stuffy, with 
a mingled odour of boiled cabbage, wet clothes and 
damp mortar; only from time to time when the outside 
door was opened for someone to go in or out did a gust 
of cold air come sweeping through the room. Josette 
wished she had arranged to meet Maurice somewhere 
else; she didn’t think she could wait much longer in 
this dank atmosphere. She was very tired, too, and 
the want of air made her feel drowsy. 

The sound of a familiar voice roused her from the 
state of semi-torpor into which she had fallen. Blink~ 
ing and rather dazed, she looked about her. Old 
Doctor Larousse had just come in. He had a bundle 
of papers in his hand and looked fussy and hurried. 

“A dog’s life!” he muttered in the face of anyone 
who listened to him. “All these papers to get signed 
and more than half an hour to wait, maybe, in this 
filthy hole!”’ 

Josette at sight of him jumped up and intercepted 
him at the moment when two or three others tried to 
get a word with him. All day yesterday she had 
wished to get in touch with the old doctor, and again 
this morning, not so much because of Charles-Léon, 
but because she was getting seriously anxious about 
Louise. Citizen Larousse had been away from home 
for the past twenty-four hours: Josette had called at 
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his rooms two or three times during the day, but always 
in vain. 

Now she pulled the old man by the sleeve, forced him 
to listen to her. 

‘Citizen Doctor,” she demanded, ‘“‘at what hour can 
you come to the Rue Picpus and see Citizeness Croissy, 
who is seriously ill?” 

Larousse shook her hand off his arm with unusual 
roughness: he was a kindly man, but apparently very 
harassed this morning. 

“At what hour—at what hour?” he muttered petu- 
lantly. ‘Hark at your impudence, Citizeness! At 
no hour, let me tell you—not to-day, anyhow! Iam 
off to Passy as soon as I can get these cursed papers 
signed.” 

“Citizeness Croissy is in a dangerous state, Citizen 
Doctor,’’ the girl insisted earnestly. “The day before 
yesterday her husband was murd—was found dead in 
his office. The shock has prostrated her ‘ 

“I know, I know!” the doctor broke in, and did his 
best to shake off this pretty but tiresome petitioner, 
“the man committed suicide. I was called in to make 
the report. These papers here have to do with it. I 
must get them signed.” 

“Citizen Doctor, think of the widow! Her mind is 
nearly deranged. She wants——” 

‘Many of us want things these days, little Citizen- 
ess,” the old man said more gently, for Josette’s deep 
blue eyes were fixed upon him and they were irresistible 
—would have been irresistible, that is, if he, Larousse, 
had not been quite so worried this morning. “I, for 
one, want to get to Passy, where my wife is ill with 
congestion of the lungs, and I shall not leave her bed- 
side until she is well or...” 

He shrugged his shoulders. He was a kind-hearted 
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man really, but for two days he had been anxious about 
his wife. Josette Gravier was pretty, very pretty; she 
had large blue eyes that looked like a midnight sky in 
June when she was excited or eager or distressed, and 
there were delicate golden curls round her ears which 
always made old Larousse think of the days of his 
youth, of those summer afternoons when he was wont 
to wander out in the woods around Fontainebleau with 
his arm round a pretty girl’s waist—just such a girl as 
Josette. But to-day? No, he was not in a mood to 
think of the days of his youth, and he had no use for 
pretty girls with large blue reproachful eyes. He was 
much too worried to be cajoled. 

“You will have to find another doctor, little 
Citizeness,” he concluded gruffly, “‘or else wait a 
day or two.” | . 

‘“‘How can I wait a day or two,’’ she retorted, “with 
Citizeness Croissy nigh to losing her reason? Can’t 
you imagine what she has gone through?” 

The old man shrugged. He had seen so much 
misery, so much sorrow and pain, it was difficult to be 
compassionate to all. There had never been but One 
in this world who had compassion for the whole of 
humanity, and humanity repaid Him by nailing Him 
to a cross. 

“We all have to go through a lot these days, Citizen- 
ess,” the old man said, “and I do not think that your 
friend will lose her reason. One is apt to let one’s 
anxiety magnify such danger. I'll come as soon as I 
can.” 

“How soon?” 

‘Three or four days—lI cannot tell.” 

: Bey in the meanwhile, Citizen Doctor, what shall 

o! 99 : 

“Give her a soothing draught.” 
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“To what purpose? She is calm—too calm 

“Find another doctor.” 

“How can I? It takes days to obtain a permit to 
change one’s doctor. You know that well enough, 
Citizen.” 

The girl spoke now with bitter dejection and the old 
man with growing impatience. He had freed himself 
quickly enough from the subtle spell of the girl’s 
beauty: the weight of care and worry had again 
descended on him and hardened his heart. A queue 
had formed against the door which led to the Commis- 
sary’s private office, and the old doctor feared that he 
would lose his turn if he did not immediately take his 
place in the queue. The papers had got to be signed 
and he was longing to get away to Passy, where his 
wife lay sick with congestion. He tried to shake off 
Josette’s grip on his arm, but she would not let go. 

‘‘Can you get me a permit,” she pleaded, “‘to change 
our doctor?” : 

Oh, those permits—those awful, tiresome, cruel 
permits, without which no citizen of this free Republic 
could do anything save die! Permit to move, permit 
for bread, permit for meat or milk, permit to call in a 
doctor, a midwife or an undertaker! Permits, permits 
all the time! 


The crowd in the room, indifferent at first, had 
begun to take notice of this pretty girl’s importunate 
demands. They were here, all of them, in quest of 
some permit or other, the granting of which depended 
on the mood of the official who sat at his desk the other 
side of the door. If the official was harassed and tired 
he would be disobliging, refuse permit after permit: . 
to a sick woman to see a doctor, to an anemic child 
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to receive more milk, to a man to take work beyond a 
certain distance from his home. He could be dis- 
obliging if he chose, for full powers were vested in 
him. Such were the ways of this glorious Republic 
which had for its motto: Liberty and Fraternity. Such 
was the state of slavery into which the citizens of the 
free Republic had sunk. And as Josette insisted, still 
clinging to the doctor’s arm, the men shrugged and 
some of them sneered. They knew that old Larousse 
could not get the permit for which she craved. It 
took days to obtain any kind of a permit: there were 
yards of red tape to measure out before anything of the 
sort could be obtained, even if the Commissary was in 
one of his best moods. They were all of them sorry 
for the girl in a way, chiefly because she was so pretty, 
but they thought her foolish to be so insistent. The 
women gazed on her and would have commiserated 
with her, only that they had so many troubles of their 
own. And they were’all so tired, so tired of hanging 
about in this stuffy room and waiting their turn in the 
queue. It was so hard to worry over other people’s 
affairs when one was tired and had countless worries of 
one’s own. 

Now some one came out of the inner room and the 
ueue moved on. Josette was suddenly separated 
rom the doctor, who was probably thankful to be rid 

of her; with a deep sigh of dejection she went back 
to her seat on the bench. A few glances of pity were 
still cast on her, but presently the queue was able to 
move on again and she was soon forgotten. No one 
took any more notice of her. The men whispered 
among themselves, the women, fagged and silent, stood 
waiting for their turn to goin. Only one man seemed 
to take an interest in Josette: a tall ugly fellow with one 
leg who was leaning against the wall with his crutches 
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beside him. He was dressed in seedy black with 
somewhat soiled linen at throat and wrist, and his hair, 
which was long and lanky, was tied back at the nape 
of the neck with a frayed-out black ribbon. He 
wore no hat, his shoes were down at heel and his 
stockings were in holes. By the look of him he might 
have been a lawyer’s clerk fallen on evil days. 

Josette did not at first notice him, until presently 
she had that peculiar feeling which comes to one at 
times that a pair of eyes were fixed steadily upon her. 
She looked up and encountered the man’s glance, then 
she frowned and quickly turned her head away, for the 
seedy-looking clerk was very ugly, and she did not like 
the intentness with which he regarded her. Much to 
her annoyance, however, she presently became con- 
scious that he had gathered up his crutches and hobbled 
towards her. The crowd made way for him, and a 
few seconds later he stood before her, leaning upon his 
crutches. 

“Your pardon, Citizeness,” he said, and his voice 
was certainly more pleasing than his looks, “but I could 
not help hearing just now what you said to Citizen 
Larousse... about your friend who 1s sick... and 
your need of a doctor...” 

He paused, and Josette looked up at him. He 
appeared timid and there certainly was not a suspicion 
of insolence in the way he addressed her, but he cer- 
tainly was very ugly to look at. His face was the 
colour of yellow wax, and on his chin and cheeks there 
was a three days’ growth of beard. His eyebrows 
were extraordinarily bushy and overshadowed his eyes, 
which were circled with purple as if from the effects of 
a blow. So much of his countenance did Josette take 
in at the first glance, but his voice had certainly sounded 
kindly, and poor little Josette was so devoured with 
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anxiety just now that any show of kindness went 
straight to her heart. 

“Then you must also have heard, Citizen,” she 
said, “‘that Doctor Larousse could do nothing for my 
friend.” 

“That is why,’’ the man rejoined, ‘I ventured to 
address you, Citizeness. I am not a doctor, only a 
humble apothecary, but I have some knowledge of 
medicine. Would you like me to see your friend?” 

He had gradually dropped his voice until in the end 
he was hardly speaking above his breath. Josette felt 
strangely snrred. There was something in the way in 
which this man spoke which vaguely intrigued her 
and she couldn’t make out why he should have spoken 
at all. She looked him straight in the eyes; her own 
were candid, puzzled, inquiring. If only he were less 
ugly, his skin less like parchment and his chin free from 
that stubby growth of beard... 

“I could come now,” he said again. Then added 
with a light shrug, “I certainly could do your friend no 
harm just by seeing her, and | know of a cordial which 
works wonders on overstrung nerves.” 

Josette could never have told afterwards what it was 
that impelled her to rise then and there and to say: 

“Very well, Citizen. Since you are so kind, will 
you come with me and see my sick friend?” 

She made her way to the door and he followed her, 
working his way through the crowd across the room 
on his crutches. It was he who, despite his infirmities, 
opened the door and held it for the girl to pass through. 
It was close on midday. It had ceased raining and the 
air was milder, but heavy-laden clouds still hung over- 
head and the ill-paved streets ran with yellow-coloured 
mud. 
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Josette thought of Maurice as she started to walk in 
the direction of the Rue Picpus. She walked slowly 
because of the maimed man who hobbled behind her 
on his crutches, covering the ground in her wake, 
however, with extraordinary sureness and speed. 
She thought of Maurice, wondering what he would 
think of this adventure of hers, and whether he would 
approve. She was afraid that he would not. Maurice 
was Cautious—more cautious than she was—and that 
very morning he had warned her to be very circum- 
spect in everything she said and did, for Louise’s sake 
and Charles-Léon’s. 

“Those devils,” he had said to her just before they 
left home, “‘are sure to have their eye on Madame de 
Croissy. They haven’t found the letters, but they 
know that they exist, and will of a surety have another 
try at getting possession of them.” 

“We must try and leave Madame alone as seldom 
as possible,’’ he had said later on. “Unless I am 
detained over this awful business I will spend most of 
my day with her while you are at the workshop.” 

Apparently Maurice had been detained by the 
authorities, so Josette imagined, for he should have 
come to meet her at the Commissariat before now, but 
when he got there presently and found her gone he 
would probably conclude that she had been tired of 
waiting and had already gone home—and he would 
surely follow. 

All the while that Josette’s thoughts had run on 
Maurice, she had heard subconsciously the tap-tap of 
the man’s crutches half a dozen paces or so behind her; 
then her thoughts had gone a-roaming on the terrible 
past, the dismal present, the hopeless future. What, 
she thought, would become of Louise and Charles- 
Léon after this appalling tragedy? Majitre de Croissy’s 
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ro in the Dauphiné brought in nothing: it was 
ame bya faithful soul as had been Bailif on 
the estate for close on half a century, and he just con- 
trived to collect a sufficiency of money by the sale of 
timber and agricultural produce to pay for necessary 
repairs and stop the buildings and the land from going 
to rack and ruin, but there was nothing left over to pay 
as much as the rent of the miserable apartment in the 
Rue Picpus, let alone clothes and food. Maitre de 
Croissy had been able to make a paltry income by his 
professfon; but now? What was to become of his 
widow and of his child? 

And Josette’s thoughts of the future had been so 
black, so dismal and so absorbing that she was very 
nearly knocked down by a passing cart. The curses 
of the driver and the shouts of the passers-by brought 
her back to present realities, and these included the 
nearness of her maimed companion. She turned to 
look for him, but he was nowhere to be seen. She 
stood by for quite a long time at the angle of the street, 
thinking perhaps that he had fallen behind and would 
presently overtake her. But she waited in vain. 
There was no sign of the strange creature in the seedy 
black with the one leg and the crutches, the ugly face 
and gentle voice. 

Quite against her will and her better judgment 
Josette felt vaguely dismayed and disappointed. 
What could this sudden disappearance mean of a man 
who had certainly forced his companionship upon her? 
Why had he gone with her thus far and then vanished 
so unaccountablyf Did he really intend to visit 
Louise, or was his interest in her only a blind so as to 
attach himself to Josette? But if so what could be his 
object? All these thoughts and conjectures were very 
disturbing. There was always the fear of spies and 
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informers present in every man or woman’s mind these 
days, and Josette remembered Maurice’s warning to 
be very circumspect, and she wished now that she had 
insisted on waiting at the Commissariat for Maurice’s 
return before she embarked on this adventure with the 
mysterious stranger. 

And then she suddenly remembered that just before 
coming to the Pont-Neuf the maimed man had hobbled 
up close to her and asked: 

“But whither are we going, Citizeness?”’ 

And that she had replied: 

‘To Number Forty-three, in the Rue Picpus, Citizen. 
My friend has an apartment there on the second 
floor.” a 
_ And now she wished she had not given a total 
stranger such explicit directions. 


9 GONE TO SAFETY 


Tue rest of the day dragged on in its weary monotony. 
Josette had spent an hour with Louise at dinner-time, 
when she had tried again, as she had done in the past 
ten days, to rouse the unfortunate woman from her 
apathy. She did not tell her about the seedy apothe- 
cary with the one leg, who had thrust himself into her 
company only to vanish as mysteriously as he had 
appeared. She was beginning to feel vaguely fright- 
ened about that man: his actions had been so very 
strange that the conviction grew upon her that he must 
be some sort of Government spy. 

Maurice Reversac also came in for a hurried meal at 
midday, and Josette spoke to him about the man at the. 
Commissariat who had insisted on coming with her to 
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visit Louise and then disappeared as if the cobble- 
stones of the great city had swallowed him up. 
Maurice, who was always inclined to prudence, wished 
that Josette had not been quite so free in her talk with 
the stranger. He dreaded those Government spies 
who undoubtedly would be detailed to watch the family 
of the murdered man; but whatever fears assailed him 
he kept them buried in his heart and indeed did his 
best to reassure Josette. But he did beg her to be 
more than ordinarily cautious. He stayed talking 
with her for a little while and then went away. 

It was too late now to trudge all the way to the 
Batignolles in search of the public letter-writer, and 
Maurice, well aware of Josette’s impetuosity at the 
bare mention of the Scarlet Pimpernel, thought it best 
to say nothing to her to-night on the subject. He was 
trying to put what order he could in the affairs of ‘the 
late advocate, and to save what could possibly be 
saved out of the wreckage of his fortune for the benefit 
of the widow and the child. 

‘I have been promised a permit,’’ he said, “to go 
down into the Dauphiné for a day or two. I can then 
see the bailiff and perhaps make some arrangement 
with him by which he can send Madame a small 
revenue from the estate every month. Then, if they 
let me carry on the practice...” 

“Do you think they will?” 

Maurice shrugged. 

“One never knows. It all depends if lawyers are 
scarce now that they have killed so many. There is 
always some litigation afoot.” 

Finally he added, with a great show of confidence 
which he was far from feeling: 

“Don’t lose heart, Josette chérie. Every moment of 
my life I will devote to making Madame and the boy 
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comfortable because I know that that is the way to 
make you happy.” 

But Josette found it difficult not to lose heart. She 
was convinced in her own mind that danger greater 
than ever now threatened Louise entirely because of 
her, Josette’s, indiscretion, and that the maimed man 
of the Commissariat whom she had so foolishly trusted 
was nothing but a Government spy. 

The truth did not then dawn upon her, not until 
many hours later, after she had spent her afternoon as 
usual at the workshop and then came home in the late 
afternoon. 


As soon as Josette entered the living-room she knew 
that the miracle had happened—the miracle to which 
she had pinned her faith, for which she had hoped and 
ae and striven. She had left Louise lying like a 
og on the sofa, silent, dry-eyed, sullen, with Charles- 
Léon quietly whimpering in his small bed. She found 
her a transformed being with eyes bright and colour 
in her cheeks. But it was not this sudden transforma- 
tion of her friend, nor yet Louise’s cry: “Josette 
chérie! You were right and I was wrong to doubt.” 
It was something more subtle, more intangible, that 
revealed to this ardent devotee that the hero of her 
dreams had filled the air with the radiance of his per- 
sonality, that he had brought joy where sorrow reigned, 
and security and happiness where unknown danger 
threatened. Louise had run up to Josette as soon as 
she heard the turn of the latch-key in the door. She 
was laughing and crying, and after she had embraced 
Josette she ran back into the living-room and picked 
Charles-Léon up in her arms and hugged him to her 
breast. 
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‘““My baby,” she murmured, “my baby! He will 
get strong and well and we shall be delivered from this 
hateful country.” 

Then she put Charles-Léon down, threw herself on 
the sofa, and burying her face in her arms she burst 
into tears. She cried and sobbed; her shoulders 
quivered convulsively. Josette made no movement 
towards her: it was best that she should cry for a time. 
The reaction from a state of dull despair had evidently 
been terrific, and the poor woman’s over-wrought 
nerves would be all the fetter for this outlet of tears. 
How could Josette doubt for a moment that the miracle 
had happened? 

As soon as she was a little more calm, Louise dried 
her eyes, then she drew a much-creased paper from 
the pocket of her skirt and without a word held it out 
to Josette. It was a letter written in a bold clear hand 
and was addressed to Citizeness Croissy at No. 43, 
Rue Picpus, on the second floor, and this is what it 
said: 


‘“‘As soon as you receive this, believe that sincere 
friends are working for your safety. You must leave 
Paris and France immediately, not only for the boy’s 
health’s sake, but because very serious danger 
threatens you and him if you remain. This evening 
at eight o’clock take your boy in your arms and an 
empty market basket in your hand. Your concierge 
will probably challenge you; say that you are going to 
fetch your bread ration which you omitted to get this 
morning because of the bad weather. If the con- 
cierge makes a remark about your having the child 
with you, say that the Citizen Doctor ordered you to 
take him out as soon as the rain had ceased. Do not 
on any account hasten downstairs or through the 
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porte-cochére, just walk quietly as if in truth you were 
going to the baker’s shop. Then walk quietly along 
the street till you come to the district bakery. There 
will probably be a queue waiting for rations at the 
door. Take your place in the queue and go in and 
get your bread. In the crowd you will see a one- 
legged man dressed in seedy black. When he walks 
out of the shop, follow him. Divest yourself of all 
fear. The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel will see 
you safely out of Paris and out of France to England 
or Belgium, whichever you wish. But the first con- 
dition for your safety and that of the child is implicit 
trust in the ability of the League to see you through, 
and, as a consequence of trust, implicit obedience.” 


The letter bore no signature, but in the corner there 
was a small device, a star-shaped flower drawn in red 
ink. Josette murmured under her breath: 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel! I knew that he would 
come.” 

Had she been alone she would have raised the paper 
to her lips, that blessed paper on which her hero’s 
hand had rested. As it was she just held it tight in her 
hot little palm, and hoped that in her excitement Louise 
would forget about it and leave it with her as a precious 
relic. 

‘And of course you will come with me and Charles- 
Léon, Josette chérie.”’ | 

Louise had to reiterate this more than once befor 
the sense of it penetrated to Josette’s inner conscious- 
ness. Even fe the third repetition she still looked 
vague and ununderstanding. 

“Josette chérie, of course you will come.” 

“But, Louise, no! How can I?” the girl murmured. 

‘““How do you mean, how can you?” 
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Josette held up the precious letter. 

“He does not speak of me in this.” 

“The English League probably knows nothing 
about you, Josette.”’ 

“But he does.” 

“How do you know?” 

Josette evaded the direct question. She quoted the 
last few words of the letter: 

“As a consequence of trust, implicit obedience.”’ 

“That does not mean...” 

“It means,”’ Josette broke in firmly, “‘that you must 
follow the directions given you in this letter, word for 
word. It is the least you can do, and you must do it 
for the sake of Charles-Léon. Iam in no danger here, 
and I would not go if I were. Maurice will be here to 
look after me.” 

“You are talking nonsense, chérie. You know | 
would not go without you.” 

“You would sacrifice Charles-Léon for me?” 

Then as Louise made no reply—how could sher— 
Josette continued with simple determination and 
unshaken firmness: 

“T assure you, Louise chérie, that I am in no danger. 
Maurice cannot go away while he has Bastien’s affairs 
to look after. He wouldn’t go if he could, and it 
would be cowardly to leave him all alone here to look 
after things.” 

“But, Josette...” 

“Don’t say anything more about it, Louise. I am 
in no danger and 1 am not going. And what’s more,” 
she added softly, ‘I know that the Scarlet Pimpernel 
will look after me. Don’t be afraid, he knows all 
about me.” 

And not another word would she say. 

Louise, no doubt, knew her of old. Josette was 
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one of those dear, gentle creatures whom nothing in 
the world could move once she was set on a definite 
purpose—especially if that purpose had in it the 
elements of self-sacrifice. The time, too, was getting 
on. It was already past seven o'clock. Lane 
busied herself with Charles-Léon, putting on him all 
the warm bits of garments she still possessed. Josette 
was equally busy warming up some milk, the little 
there was, over the fire in the tiny kitchen. 


At eight o’clock precisely Louise was ready. She 
prepared to gather the child in her arms. Josette had 
a big shawl ready to wrap round them both: she thrust 
the empty market basket over Louise’s arm. Her 
heart ached at thought of this parting. God alone 
knew when they would meet again. But it all had to 
be done, it all had to be endured for the sake of Charles- 
Léon. Louise had declared her intention of going to 
England rather than to Belgium. She would meet a 
greater number of friends there. 

‘I will try and write to you, Josette chérie,”’ she said. 
‘“My heart is broken at parting from you, and I shall 
not know a happy hour until we are together again. 
But you know, ma chérie, that Bastien was always con- 
vinced that this abominable Revolution could not last 
much longer; and—who knows?—Charles-Léon and 
I may be back in Paris before the year is out.” 

She was, perhaps, too excited to feel the sorrow of 
parting quite as deeply as did Josette. Indeed, Louise 
was in a high state of exultation, crying one moment 
and laughing the next, and the hand with which she 
clung to Josette was hot and dry as if burning with 
fever. Just at the last she was suddenly shaken with a 
fit of violent trembling, her teeth chattered and she 
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sank into a chair, for her knees were giving way under 
her. 
“Josette!”’ she gasped. “You do not think, per- 


p?? 


chance...! 

“What, chérie?”’ 

“That this... this letter is all a hoax? And that 
we——Charles-Léon and J—are walking into a trap?” 

But Josette, who still held the letter tightly clasped 
in her hand, was quite sure that it was not a hoax. 
She recalled the seedy apothecary at the Commissariat 
and his gentle voice when he spoke to her, and there 
had been a moment when his steady gaze had drawn 
her eyes to him. She had not thought about it much 
at the time, but since then she had reflected and 
remembered the brief but very strange spell which 
seemed to have been cast over her at the moment. 
No, the letter was not a hoax. Josette would have 
staked her life on it that it was dictated, or perhaps 
even written, by the hero of her dreams. 

“It is not a trap, Louise,” she said firmly, “but the 
work of the finest man that ever lived. I am as con- 
vinced as that I am alive that the one-legged man in 
seedy black whom you will see in the bakery is the 
Scarlet Pimpernel himself.” 

It was Josette who lifted Charles-Léon and placed 
him in Louise’s arms. A final kiss to them both and 
they were gone. Josette stood in the middle of the 
room, motionless, hardly breathing, for she tried to 
catch the last sound of Louise’s footsteps going down 
the stairs. It was only after she had heard the opening 
and closing of the outside door of the house that she at 
last gave way to tears. 


Just like this Josette had cried when Louise, after 
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her marriage to Bastien de Croissy, left the little farm 
in the Dauphiné in order to take up her position as a 
great lady in Paris society. The wedding had taken 
place in the small village church, and everything had 
been done very quietly because General de Vandeleur, 
Louise’s father, had only been dead a year and Louise 
refused to be married from the house of one of her 
grand relations. Papa and Maman Gravier and 
Josette were the three people she had cared for most 
in all the world until Bastien came along, and she had 
the sentimental feeling that she wished to walk straight 
out of the one house where her happy girlhood had 
been passed into the arms of the man to whom she 
had given her heart. | 

The wedding had been beautiful and gay, with the 
whole village hung about with flags and garlands of 
flowers; and previous to it there had been all the excite- 
ment of getting Louise’s trousseau together, and of 
journeys up to Paris to order and try on the wedding 
gown. And Josette had been determined that no tears 
or gloomy looks from her should cast a shadow over her 
friend’s happiness. It was when everything was over, 
when Louise drove away in the barouche ex route for 
Paris, that Josette was suddenly overwhelmed with the 
sorrow which she had tried to hold in check for so long. 
Then as now she had thrown herself down on the sofa 
and cried out her eyes in self-pity for her loneliness. 
But what was the loneliness of that day in comparison 
with what it was now? In those days Josette still 
had her father and mother: there were the many 
interests of the farm, the dogs, the cows, haymaking, 
harvesting. Now there was nothing but dreariness 
ahead. Dreariness and loneliness. No one to look 
after, no one to fuss over. No Charles-Léon to listen 
to tales of heroism and adventure. Only the Govern- 
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ment workshop, the girls there with their idle chatter 
and their reiterated complaints: only the getting up in 
the morning, the munching of stale food, the stitching 
of shirts, and the going to bed at night! 

Josette thought of all this later on when bedtime 
came along, and she knelt beside Charles-Léon’s 
empty cot and nearly cried her eyes out. Nearly but 
not quite, for presently Maurice came home. And it 
was wonderful how his presence put a measure of com- 
fort in Josette’s heart. Somehow the moment she 
heard the turn of his latch-key in the door, and his foot- 
steps across the hall, her life no longer appeared quite 
so empty. There was some one left in Paris after all, 
who would need care and attention and fussing over 
when he was sick; his future would have to be planned, 
suitable lodgings would have to be found for him, and 
life generally re-ordained according to the new con- 
ditions. . 

And first of all there was the excitement of telling 
Maurice all about those new conditions. 

Even before he came into the room Josette had 
jumped to her feet and hastily dried her eyes. But he 
saw in a moment that she had been crying. 

“Josette!” he cried out, ‘‘what is it?”’ 

“Take no notice, Maurice,” Josette replied, still 
struggling with her tears, “I am not really crying... 
it is only because Iam so... ever so happy!”’ 

‘Why? What has happened?’ 

‘‘He came, Maurice,” she said solemnly, ‘“‘and they 
have gone.” 

Of course Maurice could not make head or tail of 
that. 

“Her They?” he murmured frowning. ‘Who 
came, and who has gone?”’ 

She made him sit down on the ugly horse-hair sofa 
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and she sat down beside him and told him about every- 
thing. Her dreams had turned to reality, the Scarlet 
Pimpernel had come to take Louise and Charles-Léon 
away out of all this danger and all this misery: he had 
come to take them away to England where Louise 
would be safe, and Charles-Léon would get quite well 
and strong. 

“And left you here!’’ Maurice exclaimed involun- 
tarily, when Josette paused, out of breath, after she had 
imparted the great and glorious news: “gone to safety 
and left you here to face...” 

But Josette with a peremptory gesture put her small 
hand across his mouth. 

“Wait, Maurice,” she said, “let me tell you.” 

She drew the precious letter from under her fichu— 
Louise, fortunately, had not demanded its return— 
and she read its contents aloud to Maurice. | 

‘“‘Now you see!”’ she concluded triumphantly, and 
fixed her glowing eyes on the young man. 

‘T only see,”’ he retorted almost roughly, “‘that they 
had no right to leave you here . . . all alone.” 

“Not alone, Maurice,’”’ she replied; ‘‘are you not 
here ... to take care of me?” 

That, of course, was a heavenly moment in Maurice’s 
life. Never had Josette—Josette who was so inde- 
pendent and self-reliant—spoken like this before, 
never had she looked quite like she did now, adorable 
always, but more so with that expression of indepen- 
dence and appeal in her eyes. The moment was indeed 
so heavenly that Maurice felt unable to say anything. 
He was so afraid that the whole thing was not real, 
that he was only dreaming, and that if he spoke the 
present rapture would at once be dispelled. He felt 
alternately hot and cold, his temples throbbed. He 
tried to express with a glance all that went on in his 
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heart. His silence and his looks did apparently 
satisfy Josette, for after a moment or two she explained 
to him just what her feelings were about the letter. 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel demands trust and obedi- 
ence, Maurice,” she said with naive earnestness. 
“Well! would that have been obedience if Louise had 
lugged me along with her? He doesn’t mention me 
in the letter. If he had meant me to come, he would 
have said so.” 

With this pronouncement Maurice had perforce to 
be satisfied; but one thing more he wanted to know: 
what had become of the letters? But Josette couldn’t 
tell him. Ever since Bastien’s death, Louise had 
never spoken of them, or given the slightest hint of 
what she had done with them. 

“Let’s hope she has destroyed them,’’ Maurice 
commented with a sigh. 

The next day they spent in hunting for new lodgings 
for Maurice. Strange! Josette no longer felt lonely. 
She still grieved after Louise and Charles-Léon, but 
somehow life no longer seemed as dreary as she thought 
it would be. 


10 TO THE BAKERY 


Lovisz, in very truth, was much too excited to feel the 
pang of parting as keenly as did Josette. And ever 
since Charles-Léon had fallen sick she had taken a 
veritable hatred to Paris and her dingy apartment in 
the Rue Picpus. The horror of her husband’s death 
had increased her abhorrence of the place, and now 
hatred amounted to loathing. 

Therefore it was that she went downstairs with a 
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light heart on that memorable evening of September. 
She had Charles-Léon in her arms and carried the 
empty market basket, with her ration card laid ostenta- 
tiously in it for anyone to see. The concierge was in 
the doorway of his lodge and asked her whither she 
was going. ‘These were not days when one could tell 
a concierge to mind his own business, so Louise replied 
meekly: 

“To the bakery, Citizen,’’ and she showed the man 
her ration card. : 

“Very late,”’ the concierge remarked dryly. 

““The weather has been so bad all day...” 

“Too bad even now to take the child out, I imagine.” 

“It has left off raining,”’ Louise said still gently, ‘‘and 
the poor cabbage must have some fresh air; the Citizen 
Doctor insisted on that.” 

She felt terribly impatient at the delay, but did not 
dare appear to be in a hurry, whilst the concierge 
seemed to derive amusement at keeping her standing 
beside his lodge. He knew her for an aristo, and 
many there were in these days who found pleasure in 
irritating or humiliating those who in the past had 
thought themselves their betters. 

However, this ordeal, like so many others, did come 
to an end after a time; the concierge condescended to 
open the porte-cochére and Louise was able to slip out 
into the street. It had certainly left off raining, but it 
was very cold and damp underfoot. Louise trudged 
on as fast as she could, her thin shoes squelching 
through the mud. Fortunately the bakery was not 
far, and soon she was able to take her place in the 
queue outside the shop. There was no crowd at this 
hour: a score of people at the most, chiefly women. 
Louise’s anxious glance swept quickly over them and 
at once her heart gave a jump, for she had caught sight 
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of a maimed man on crutches, dressed in black as the 
mysterious letter had described. He was ahead of 
her in the queue, and she saw him quite distinctly 
when he entered the shop, and stood for a moment 
under the lantern which hung above the door. But 
his face she could not clearly see, for he wore a black 
hat with a wide brim: a hat as shabby as his clothes. 
Presently he disappeared inside the shop, and Louise 
did not see him again until she herself had been to the 
counter dnd been served with her ration of bread. 
Then she saw him just going out of the shop and she 
followed as soon as she could. 


There were still a good many people in the street, 
and just over the road there were two men of the 
Republican Guard on duty, set there to watch over the 
queue outside the licensed bakeries. Some of the 
people there were still waiting their turn, others were 
walking away, some in one direction, some in another. 
But there was no sign anywhere of the one-legged man. 
Louise stood for a moment in the ill-lighted street, 
perturbed and anxious, wondering in which direction 
she ought to go; her heart seemed to sink into her 
shoes, and she was desperately tired, too, from standing 
so long with the child in her arms. But with those 
men of the Republican Guard watching her she did 
not like to hesitate too long and, thoroughly heart-sick 
now and nigh unto despair, she began to fear that the 
letter and all her hopes were only idle dreams. Almost 
faint with fatigue and disappointment she had just 
turned her weary footsteps towards home when 
suddenly she heard the distant tap-tap of crutches on 
the cobble-stones. 

With a deep sigh of relief Louise started at once to 
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walk in the direction whence came the welcome sound. 
The tap-tap kept on slightly ahead of her, so all she 
had to do was to follow as closely as she could. With 
Charles-Léon asleep in her arms she had trudged on 
thus for about ten minutes, turning out of one street 
and into another, when suddenly the tap-tap ceased. 
The maimed man had paused beside an open street 
door; when Louise came up with him he signed to her 
to enter. 

She hadn’t the least idea where she was, but from the 
direction in which she had gone she conjectured that it 
was somewhere near the Temple. There were not 
many people about, and seca de on the way she had 
gone past more than one patrol of the National Guard, 
the men had taken no notice of her; she was just a poor 
woman with a child in her arms and a ration of bread 
in her basket; nor had they paid any heed to a maimed, 
seedy-looking individual hobbling along on crutches. 

Now as Louise passed through the open door her 
guide whispered rapidly to her: 

“Go up two flights of stairs and knock at the door on 
your right.” 

Strangely enough, Louise had no hesitation in 
obeying; though she had no idea where she would find 
herself she felt no fear. Perhaps she was too tired to 
feel anything but a longing for rest. She went up the 
two flights of stairs and knocked at the door which 
her guide had indicated. It was opened by a rough- 
looking youngish man in ragged clothes, unshaved, 
unkempt, who blinked his eyes as if he had just been 
roused out of sleep. 

“Is it Madame de. Croissy?”’ he asked, and Louise 
noted that he spoke French with a foreign accent; also 
the word “‘Madame” was unusual these days. This,. 
of course, reassured her. Her thoughts flew back to 
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Josette and the girl’s firm belief in the existence of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. 

The young man led the way through a narrow ill-lit 
passage to a room where Louise’s aching eyes were 
greeted with the welcome sight of a table spread with 
a cloth on which were laid a knife and fork, a plate 
and a couple of mugs. There was also a couch in a 
corner of the room with a pillow on it anda rug. It 
was rather cold and a solitary tallow candle shed a 
feeble, vacillating light on the bare whitewashed walls 
and the blackened ceiling, but Louise thought little of 
all this; she sank down on a chair by the table, and 
the young man then said to her in his quaint stilted 
French: 

“In one moment, Madame, I will bring you some- 
thing to eat, for you must be very hungry; and we also 
have a little milk for the boy. I hope you won’t mind 
waiting while I get everything ready for you.” 

He went out of the room before Louise had found 
sufficient energy to say ‘““Thank you.” She just sat 
there like a log, her purple-rimmed eyes staring into 
vacancy. Charles-Léon, who, luckily, had been asleep 
all this time, now woke and began to whimper. Louise 
hugged him to her bosom until the tousled young 
ruffian reappeared presently, carrying a tray on which 
there was a dish and a jug. Louise felt almost like 
swooning when a delicious smell of hot food and 
steaming milk tickled her nostrils. The young man 
had poured out a mugful of milk for Charles-Léon, 
and while the child drank eagerly Louise made a great 
effort to murmur an adequate “Thank you.” 

“It is not to me, Madame,’’ the man retorted, ‘‘that 
you owe thanks. Iam here under orders. You, too, 
I am afraid,’’ he went on with a smile, “will have to 
submit to the will of my chief.” 
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“Give me the orders, sir,” Louise rejoined meekly. 
“I will obey them.” 

“The orders are that you eat some supper now and 
then have a good rest until I call you in the early 
morning. You will have to leave here a couple of 
hours before the dawn.”’ 

“‘Charles-Léon and I will be ready, sir. Anything 
else?” 

“Only that you get a good sleep, for to-morrow will 
be wearisome. Good-night, Madame.” 

Before Louise could say another word the young 
man had slipped out of the room. 


Charles-Léon slept peacefully all night cuddled up 
against his mother, but Louise lay awake for hours, 
thinking of her amazing adventure. She was up be- 
times, and soon after a distant church clock struck half- 
past four there was a knock at the door. Her young 
friend of the evening before had come to fetch her; 
he looked as if he had been up all night, and certainly 
he had not taken off his clothes. Louise picked 
Charles-Léon up, and with him in her arms she fol- 
lowed her friend down the stairs. Outside she found 
herself in a narrow street: it was quite dark because 
the street lanterns had already been extinguished and 
there was not yet a sign of dawn inthe sky. Through 
the darkness Louise perceived the vague silhouette of 
a covered cart such as the collectors of the city’s refuse 
used for their filthy trade. A small donkey was 
harnessed to the cart and it was being driven appar- 
ently by a woman. 

Neither the woman nor the young man spoke at the 
moment, but the latter intimated to Louise by a ges-. 
ture that she must step into the cart. Only for a few 
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seconds did she hesitate. The cart was indeed filthy 
and reeked of all sorts of horrible odours calculated 
to make any sensitive person sick. A kindly voice 
whispered in her ear: 

‘It cannot be helped, Madame, and you must forgive 
us; anyway, it is no worse than the inside of one of their 
prisons.” 

Her friend now took Charles-Léon from her, and 
summoning all her courage she stepped into the cart. 
The child was then handed back to her and she 
gathered herself and him into a heap under the awn- 
ing. She wanted to assure her friend that not only 
was she prepared for anything, but that her heart was 
full of gratitude for all that was being done for her. 
But before she could speak a large piece of sacking was 
thrown right over her, and over the sacking a pile of 
things the nature of which the poor woman did not 
venture to guess. As she settled herself down, as 
comfortably as she could, she came in contact with 
what appeared to be a number of bottles. 

A minute or two later with much creaking of wheels 
and many a jerk the cart was set in motion. It went 
josging along over the cobble-stones of the streets of 

aris at foot pace, while under the awning, smothered 
by a heap oe all sorts of vegetable refuse, Louise de 
Croissy had sunk into a state of semi-consciousness. 


| | THE OLD HAG 


SHE was roused from her torpor by the loud cry of 

‘Flaite!’ The cart came to a standstill and Louise, 

with sudden terror gripping her heart, realized that 

they had come to one of the gates of Paris where detach- 
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ments of the National Guard, officered by men eager 
for promotion, scrutinized every person who ventured 
in or out of the city. | 

The poor woman, crouching under a heap of odds 
and ends, heard the measured tramp of soldiers and a 
confused murmur of voices. Through a chink in the 
awning she could see that the grey light was breakin 
over this perilous crisis of her life. Presently a pau 
commanding voice rose above the confused murmur 
around, alternating with the shrill croaky tones of a 
woman, whom Louise guessed to be the driver of the 
cart. The gruff voice when first it reached Louise’s 
consciousness was demanding to see what there was 
underneath the awning. She could do nothing but 
hug the child closer to her breast, for she knew that 
within the next few seconds her life and his would 
tremble in the balance. She hardly dared to breathe; 
her whole body was bathed in a cold sweat. Heavy 
footsteps, accompanied by short, shuffling ones, came 
round to the back of the cart, and a few seconds later 
the end flap of the awning was thrust aside and a wave 
of cold air swept around inside the cart. Some of it 
penetrated to poor Louise’s nostrils, but she hardly 
dared to breathe. She knew that her fate and that of 
Charles-Léon would be decided within the next few 
minutes perhaps. 

The gruff voice was evidently that of one in 
authority. , 

‘Anyone in there?”’ it demanded, and to the unfor- 
tunate woman it seemed as if the heap of rubbish on the 
top of her was being prodded with the point of a 
bayonet. 

‘‘No one now, Citizen Officer,” a woman’s shrill 
voice responded, obviously the voice of the old h 
who was driving the cart: ‘that’s my son there, holding 
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the donkey’s head. He can’t speak, you know, 
Citizen... never could since his birth... tongue- 
tied as the saying is. Butagood lad... can’t gossip, 
you see. And here’s his passport and mine!” 

There was some rustle of papers, one or two mut- 
tered words and then the woman spoke again: 

‘T’m picking up my daughter and her boy at Cham- 
perret presently,” she said: “their passports and per- 
mits are all in order too, but I haven’t got them here.”’ 

‘““‘Where are you going then all of you?” the gruff 
voice asked, and there was more rustle of papers and a 
tramping of feet. The passports were being taken 
into the guardroom to be duly stamped. 

“Only as far as Clichy, Citizen Officer. It says so 
on the permit. See here, Citizen. ‘Permit for 
Citizeness Ruffin and her son Pierre to proceed to 
Clichy for purposes of business!’ That’s all in order 
is it not, Citizen Officer?”’ 

‘Yes! yes! that’s all in order all right. And now 
let’s see what you have got inside that cart.” 

“All in order . . . of course it is...” the old woman 
went on, cackling like an old hen; “‘you don’t catch 
Mére Ruffin out of order with the authorities. Not 
her. Passports and permits, everything always in 
order, Citizen Officer. You ask any captain at the 
gates. They'll tell you. Mother Ruffin is always in 
order... always...in order...” 

And all the while the old hag was shifting and push- 
ing about the heap of rubbish that was lying on the 
top of the unfortunate Louise. 

“It’s not a pleasant business, mine, Citizen Officer,” 
she continued with a doleful sigh; “but one must live, 
what? Citizen Arnould,—you know him, don’t you, 
Citizen? Over at the chemical works,—he buys all 
my stuff from me.” 
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“Filthy rubbish, I call it,” the officer retorted; “‘but 
don’t go wasting my time, Mother. Just shift that 
bit of sacking, and you can take your stuff to the devil 
for aught I care.” 

Louise, trembling with fear and horror, still half- 
smothered under the pile of rubbish, was on the point 
of losing consciousness. Fortunately Charles-Léon 
was still asleep and she was able to keep her wits 
sufficiently about her to hold him tightly in her arms. 
Would the argument between the soldier and the old 
hag never come to an end? 

“I am doing my best, Citizen Officer, but the stuff is 
heavy,” the woman muttered; ‘‘and all my papers being 
in order I should have thought ... Mother Ruffin’s 
papers always are in order, Citizen Officer.... Ask 
any captain of the guard... he’ll tell you... .” 

‘Nom d’un nom,” the soldier broke in with an oath, 
‘are you going to shift that sacking or shall I have to 
order the men to take you to the guard-room?’”’ 

“The guard-room? Me? Mére Ruffin, known 
all over the country as an honest patriot? You'd geta 
reprimand, Citizen Officer—that’s what you would 
get for taking Mére Ruffin to the guard-room. 

ien! bien! don’t lose your temper, Citizen Officer... 
no harm meant.... Here! can’t one of your men 
give meahand?... But...Isay...” 

A click of glass against glass followed: Louise 
remembered the bottles that were piled up round her. 
After this ominous click there was a moment’s silence. 
Sounds from the outside reached Louise’s conscious- 
ness: men talking, the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the 
rattle of wheels, challenge from the guard, cries of 
‘““Halte!”’ distant murmurs of people talking, moving, 
even laughing, whilst she, hugging Charles-Léon to 
her breast, marvelled at what precise moment she and 
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her child would be discovered and dragged out of this 
noisome shelter to some equally noisome prison. The 
woman had ceased jabbering: the click of glass seemed 
to have paralysed her tongue; but only for a moment: 
a minute or so later her shrill voice could be heard 
apain. 

‘“You won’t be hard on me will you, Citizen Officer?” 
she said dolefully. 

‘““Hard?” the soldier retorted. ‘‘That’ll depend on 
what you’ve got under there.” 

“Nothing to make a fuss over, Citizen Officer: a 
poor widow has got to live, and...” 

There was another click of glass—several clicks, 
then a thud, the bottles tumbling one against the other, 
then the officer’s harsh voice saying with a laugh: 

‘So! that’s it! is it? Absinthe? What? You old 
reprobate! No wonder you didn’t want me to look 
under that sacking.” 

“Citizen Officer, don’t be hard on a poor widow...” 

“Poor widow indeed? Where did you steal the 
stuff?” 

“I didn’t steal it, Citizen Officer...I1 swear I 
didn’t.” — 

“How many bottles have you got there?” 

“Only a dozen, Citizen...” 

“Out with them.” 

“Citizen Officer...” 

“Out with them I say...” 

“Yes, Citizen,” the old woman said meekly with an 
audible snuffle. 

She sprawled over the back of the cart, pushed some 
of the rubbish aside and Louise was conscious of the 
bottles being pulled out from round and under her. 
She heard the soldier say: 

“Ts that all?” 
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“One dozen, Citizen Sergeant. You can see for 
yourself.” 

The woman dropped down to the ground. Louise 
could hear her snuffling the other side of the awning. 
After which there came a terrible moment, almost the 
worst of this awful and protracted ordeal. The officer 
appeared to have given an order to one of the soldiers, 
who used the end of his bayonet for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there were any more bottles 
under the sacking. What he did was to bang away 
with it on the pile of rubbish that still lay on the top 
of Louise; some of these bangs hit Louise on the legs: 
one blow fell heavily on one of her ankles. The 
courage with which she endured these blows motion- 
less and in silence was truly heroic. Her life and 
Charles-Léon’s depended on her remaining absolutely 
still. And she did remain quite still, hugging the 
child to her breast, outwardly just another pile of 
rubbish on the floor of the cart. The boy was posi- 
tively wonderful, he seemed to know that he must not 
move or utter a sound. Though he must have been 
terrified, he never cried, but just clung to his mother, 
with eyes tightly closed. Louise in fact came to bless 
the very noisomeness of the refuse which lay on the 
top of her, for obviously the soldier did not like to 
touch it with his hands. 

“T get most of my stuff from the hospitals,’’ Louise 
could hear the old hag talking volubly to the officer: 
“you can see for yourself, Citizen, it 1s mostly linen 
which has been used for bandages... sore legs you 
know and all that... Citizen Arnould over at the 
chemical works gives me good money for it. It 
seems they make paper out of the stuff. Paper out 
of linen I ask you . . . brown or red paper I should say, 
for you should see some of it...and all the fever 
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they’ve got in the wards now... yellow fever if not 
worse...” 

“There! that'll do, Mother Ruffin,” the officer 
broke in roughly: “‘all your talk won’t help you. 
You’ve got to pay for taking the stuff through, and 
you know it...and there'll be a fine for trying to 
smuggle...” 

There followed loud and long-winded protests on 
the part of the old hag; but apparently the officer was 
at the end of his tether and would listen to none of it, 
although he did seem to have a certain measure of 
tolerance for the woman’s delinquency. 

‘You come along quietly, Mother,’ he said, “‘it will 
save you trouble in the end.” 

He called to his men, and snufHing, cackling, pro- 
testing, the old woman apparently followed them 
quietly in the direction of the guard-room. At any 
rate Louise heard nothing more. For a long, long 
time she did not hear anything. The reaction after 
the terror of this past halfhour was so great that she 
fell into a kind of torpor; the noises of the street only 
came to her ears through a kind of fog. The only 
feeling she was conscious of was that she must hold 
Charles-Léon closely to her breast. 

How long this state of numbness lasted she did not 
know. She had lost count of time; and she had lost 
the use of her limbs. Her ankle where she had been 
hit with the flat of the soldier’s bayonet had ached 
furiously at first: now she no longer felt the pain. 
Charles-Léon, she thought, must have gone to sleep, for 
she could just feel his even breathing against her breast. 

Suddenly she was aroused by the sound, still distant, 
of the woman’s shrill voice. It drew gradually nearer. 

““Now then, Pierre, let’s get on,’”’ the old hag was 
shrieking as she came along. 
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Pierre, whoever he was, had apparently remained at 
the donkey’s head all this time. uise from the first 
had suspected that he was none other than her friend 
of the tousled head; but who that awful old hag with 
the snuffle and the cackling voice was she could not 
even conjecture. But she was content to leave it at 
that. Apparently those wonderful and heroic Eng- 
lishmen employed strange tools in their work of mercy. 
At the moment she felt far too tired and too numb even . 
to marvel at the amazing way in which that old woman 
had hoodwinked the officer of the guard. As Louise 
returned to consciousness she could hear vaguely in the 
distance the soldiers laughing and chaffing and the 
woman muttering and grumbling: 

“Making a poor woman pay ioe honest trading .. . 
a scandal I call it...” 

“Ohé, la mére!” the soldiers shouted amidst loud 
laughter, “bring us some more of that absinthe 
to-morrow.” 

‘Robbers! thieves! brigands!” the woman ejaculated. 
shrilly, “catch me again coming this way...” 

She apparently busied herself with putting the 
bottles—or some of them at any rate—back into the 
cart: after which the flap of the awning was again 
lowered: there was much creaking and shaking of the 
cart; soon it was once more set in motion; to the 
accompaniment of more laughter and many ribald 
jokes on the part of the soldiers, who stood watching 
the departure of the ramshackle vehicle and its scrubby 
driver. 

Anon the creaking wheels resumed their jolting, 
axle-deep in mud, over the country roads riddled with 
ruts. But of this Louise de Croissy now knew little 
or nothing. She had mercifully once more ceased to 
think or to feel. 
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2 STRANGE ADVENTURES 


Days of strange adventures followed, adventures that 
never seemed real, only products of a long dream. 

There was that halt on the wayside in the afternoon 
of the first day, with Paris a couple of leagues and more 
behind. The end flap of the awning was pulled aside 
and the horrible weight lifted from Louise’s inert body. 
Glad of the relief and of the breath of clean air, she 
opened her eyes, then closed them again quickly at 
sight of the hideous old woman whose scarred and 
grimy face was grinning at her from the rear of the 
cart. A dream figure in very truth, or a nightmare! 
But was she not the angel in disguise who, by dint of 
a comedian’s art, had hoodwinked the sergeant at the 
gate of Paris and passed through the jealously guarded 
barriers with as much ease as if her passengers in that 
filthy cart had been provided with the safest of pass- 
ports? 

Yet, strive how she might, Louise could see nothing 
in that ugly and ungainly figure before her that even 
remotely suggested a heroine or an angel. She gave 
up the attempt at fathoming the mystery, and allowed 
herself and Charles-Léon to be helped out of the cart 
and, with a great sigh of gladness, she sank down on 
the mossy bank by the roadside, and ate of the bread 
and cheese which the hag had placed beside her, 
together with a bottle of milk for the boy. 

When she and Charles-Léon had eaten and drunk 
and she had taken in as much fresh country air as her 
lungs would hold, she looked about her, intending to 
thank that extraordinary old woman for her repeated 
kindness, but the latter was nowhere to be seen; also 
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the donkey was no longer harnessed to the cart. 
Somewhere in the near distance there was a group of 
derelict cottages and, chancing to look that way, Louise 
saw the woman walking towards it and leading the 
donkey by the bridle. 

She never again set eyes on that old hag. Presently, 
however, a rough fellow clad in a blue smock, who 
looked like a farm labourer, appeared upon the scene; 
he was leading a pony, and as soon as he caught 
Louise’s glance he beckoned to her to get back into 
the cart. Mechanically she obeyed, and the man lifted 
Charles-Léon and placed him in his mother’s arms. 
He harnessed the pony to the cart, and once more the 
tumble-down vehicle went lumbering along the muddy 
country lanes. Fortunately, though the sky was prey 
and the wind boisterous, the rain held off most of the 
time. For three days and nights they were on the 
road, sleeping when they could, eating whatever was 
procurable on the way. They never once touched the 
cities, but avoided them by circuitous ways; always a 
pony, or sometimes a donkey, was harnessed to the 
cart, but the same rough-looking farm labourer held 
the reins the whole time. T'wo or three times a day 
he would get down, always in the vicinity of some 
derelict building or other into which he would dis- 
appear, and presently he would emerge once more 
leading a fresh beast of burden. Once or twice he 
would be accompanied on those occasions by another 
man as rough-looking as himself, but for the most part 
he would attend to the pony or donkey alone. 

There were some terrible moments during those 
days, moments when Louise felt that she must choke 
with terror. Her heart was in her mouth, for patrols 
of soldiers would come riding or marching down the 
road, and now and again there would be a cry of 
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“Halte!” and a brief colloquy would follow between 
the Sergeant in command and the driver of the cart. 
But apparently—thank God for that—the cart and its 
rustic driver appeared too beggarly and insignificant 
to arouse suspicion or to engage for long the attention 
of the patrols. 


The worst moment of all occurred in the late after- 
noon of the third day. The driver had turned the 
cart off the main road into a narrow lane which ran 
along the edge of a ploughed field. It was uphill 
work and the pony had done three hours’ work already, 
dragging the rickety vehicle along muddy roads, Its 
pace got slower and slower. The wind blew straight 
from the north-east, and Louise felt very sick and 
cold, nor could she manage to keep Charles-Léon 
warm: the awning flapped about in the wind and let 
in gusts of icy draught all round. 

When presently the driver pulled up and came 
round to see how she fared, she ventured to ask him 
timidly whether it wouldn’t be possible to find some 
sheltered spot where they could all spend the night in 
comparative warmth for the child. At once the man 
promised to do his ‘best to find some derelict barn or 
cottage. He turned into the ploughed field and soon 
disappeared from view. Louise remained shivering in 
the cart with Charles-Léon hugged closely to her under 
her shawl. She had indeed need of all her faith in the 
wonderful Scarlet Pimpernel to keep her heart warm, 
while her body was racked with the cold. 

She had no notion of time, of course; and sundown 
meant nothing when all day the sky had been just a 
sheet of heavy, slate-coloured clouds. A dim grey 
light still hung over the dreary landscape, while slowly 
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the horizon veiled itself in mist. The driver had been 
gone some time when Louise’s sensitive ears caught the 
distant sound of horses’ hoofs splashing in the mud of 
the road. It was a sound that always terrified her. 
Up to now nothing serious had happened, but it was 
impossible to know when some meddlesome or officious 
Sergeant might with questions and suspicions shatter 
at one fell swoop all the poor woman’s hopes of ultimate 
safety. The patrol—for such it certainly was—-was 
coming at a fair speed along the main road. Perhaps, 
thought Louise, the soldiers would ride past the corner 
of the lane and either not see the cart or think it not 
worth investigating. Bitterly she reproached herself 
for her want of endurance. If she had not sent the 
driver off to go in search of a shelter for the night, he 
would have driven on at least another half kilometre and 
then surely the cart would not have been sighted from 
the road. And, what’s more, she would not have been 
alone to face this awful contingency. 

For contingency it certainly was. Anything—the 
very worst—might happen now, for the man was not 
there to answer harsh questions with gruff answers, 
he was not there with his ready response and his 
amazing knack of averting suspicions. Louise was 
alone and she heard the squad of soldiers turn into the 
lane. Her heart seemed to cease beating. A moment 
or two later the man in command cried “Ha/te!”” and 
himself drew rein close to the rear of the cart. 

‘Anyone there?”’ he queried in a loud voice. 

Oh! for an inspiration to know just what to say in 
reply! 

“*There’s someone under there,” the soldier went on 
peremptorily; “who is it?” 

More dead than alive, Louise was unable to speak. . 

The Sergeant then gave the order: “A//ons! just see 
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who is in there; and,” he added facetiously, “let’s hear 
where the driver of this elegant barouche has hidden 
himself.”’ 

There was some clatter and jingle of metal: the 
sound of men dismounting, the pawing and snorting 
of horses. Through the chinks in the awning Louise 
could perceive the pa light of a couple of dark lanterns 
like two yellow eyes staring. Then the awning in the 
rear of the cart was raised, the lantern lit up the interior 
and Louise was discovered crouching in the distant 
corner on a pile of sacking, hugging Charles-Léon. 

“Ohé! la petite mére!”’ the Sergeant called out not 
unkindly; “come out and let’s have a look at you.” 

Louise crawled out of the darkness, still hugging 
Charles-Léon. The evening was drawing in. She 
wondered vaguely if anything in her appearance would 
betray that she was no rustic, but an unfortunate, flee- 
ing the country. She looked wearied to death, dis- 
hevelled and grimy. The sergeant leaning down 
from his saddle peered into her face. 

“Who is in charge of your barouche, petite mére?”’ 
he asked. | 

““My—my—husband,” Louise contrived to stam- 
mer through teeth that were chattering. 

“Where is he?”’ 

“Gone to the village... to see if we can get...a 
bed... for the night...” 

“Hm!” said the Sergeant. And after a moment or 
two: “Suppose you let me see your papers.” 

“Papers?” Louise murmured. 

“Yes! Your passports, what?”’ 

“T haven’t any papers.” 

“How do you mean you haven’t any papers?’ the 
Sergeant retorted, all the kindliness gone out of his 
voice. 
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““My husband .. .” Louise stammered again. 

“Oh! you mean your husband has got your papers?”’ 

Louise, no longer able to utter a sound, merely 
nodded. 

“And he’s gone to the village?”’ 

Another nod. 

“Where is the village?”’ 

Louise shook her head. 

“You mean you don’t know?” 

The man paused for a moment or two. Clearly 
there was something unusual in this helpless creature 
stranded in the open country with a child in her arms, 
and no man in sight belonging to her. | 

“Well!” he said after a moment or two, during 
which he vainly tried to peer more closely in Louise’s 
face, ‘‘you’ll come along with us now, and when your 
husband finds the barouche gone he will know where 
to look for you.” 

“You get into your carriage, peste mére,’’ he added; 
“one of the men will drive you.” 

So shaken and frightened was Louise that she could 
not move. Her knees were giving way under her. 
Two men lifted her and Charles-Léon into the cart. 
They were neither rough nor unkind—family men 
perhaps with children of their own—or just machines 
performing their duty. Louise could only wonder 
what would happen next. Crouching once more in 
the cart, she felt it give a lurch as one man scrambled 
into the driver’s seat. He took the reins and clicked 
his tongue, and the pony had just answered to a flick 
of the whip when from the ploughed field there came 
loud cries of “Ohé!”” coming right out of the evening 
mist. Louise didn’t know if she should feel relief. or 
additional terror when she heard that call. It was her 
rustic friend coming back at full speed. He was run- 
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ning, and came to a halt in the lane breathless and 
obviously exhausted. 

“Sergeant,” he cried, gasping for breath, “give a 
hand... on your life give a hand...a fortune, 
Sergeant, if we get him now.” 

The soldier, taken aback by the sudden appearance 
of this madman—he thought of him as such—fell to 
shouting: “What’s all thist’”” and had much ado to 
hold his horse, which had shied and reared at the 
strident noise. The other soldiers—there were only 
four of them—were in a like plight, and for a moment 
or two there was a good fet of confusion which the 
quickly gathering darkness helped to intensify. 

““What’s all this?” the Sergeant queried again as 
soon as the confusion subsided. “Here! youl” he 
commanded: “‘are you the owner of this aristocratic 
vehicle?” 

“TI am,” the man replied. 

‘‘And is that your wife and child inside?”’ 

“They are. But in Satan’s name, Sergeant...” 

“Never mind about Satan now. You just get into 
your stylish vehicle and turn your pony’s head round; 
you are coming along with me.” 

““Where to?” 

“To Abbeville, parbleu. And if your papers are 
now in order...” 

“If you go to Abbeville, Sergeant,”” the man 
declared, still anting with excitement, “‘you lose the 
chance of a lifetime ... there’s a fortune for you and 
me and these honest patriots waiting for us in the 
middle of this ploughed field.” 

“The man’s mad,” the Sergeant declared. “/lons 
don’t let’s waste any more time. Ex avant!” 

“But I tell you I saw him, Citizen Sergeant,” the 
man protested. 
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“Saw whom? The devil?” 

“Worse. The English spy.” 

It was the Sergeant’s turn to gasp and to pant. 

“The English spy?’ he exclaimed. 

“Him they call the Scarlet Pimpernel!’ the man 
asserted hotly. 

‘“‘Where?”’ the Sergeant cried. And the four men 
echoed excitedly: “Where?” 

The man pointed towards the ploughed field. 

“IT went to look for a shelter for the night for my 
wife and child. J came to a barn. I heard voices. 
I drew near. I peeped in. <Aristos, J tell you. A 
dozen of them. All talking gibberish. English, 
what? And drinking. Drinking. Some of them 
were asleep on the straw. They mean to spend the 
night there.”’ 

He paused, breathless, and pressed his grimy hands 
against his chest as if every word he uttered caused him 
excruciating pain. The words came from his throat 
in short jerky sentences. Clearly he was on the verge 
of collapse. But now the Sergeant and his men were 
as eager, as excited as he was. 

“Yes! yes! go on!” they urged. 

“They are there still,’’ the man said, trying to speak 
clearly: “I saw them. Not ten minutes ago. I ran 
away, for I tell you they look like devils. And one of 
them is tall... tall like a giant... and his eyes...” 

“Never mind his eyes,” the Sergeant broke in 
gruffly: “I am after those English devils. There’s a 
reward of ten thousand #vres for the capture of their 
chief... and promotion .. .” he added lustily. 

He turned his horse round in the direction of the 
field, and called loudly “ons!” 

The driver halloed after him. 

“But what about me, Citizen Sergeant?”’ 
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“You can follow. In what direction did you say?” 

‘Straight across,”’ the man replied. ‘“‘See that light 
over there... keep it on your right...and then 
follow the track ... and there’s a gap in the eae a 

But the Sergeant was no longer listening. No doubt 
visions of ten thousand /vres and fortune rising to 
giddy heights rose up before him out of the fast- 
gathering gloom. He was not going to waste time. 
The men followed him, as eager as he was. Louise 
with an inexpressible sense of relief heard the jingle 
of their accoutrements, the creaking of damp leather, 
the horses snorting and pawing the wet earth. The 
flap of the awning at been lowered again: she 
couldn’t see anything, but she heard the welcome 
sounds, and no longer felt the cold. 

“My baby, my baby,’’ she murmured, crooning to 
Charles-Léon, ‘‘I do believe that God is on our side.” 

The cart moved along. She didn’t know in which 
direction. The pony was going at foot-pace: probably 
the driver was leading it, for the darkness now was 
intense—the welcome darkness that enveloped the 
wanderers as ina black shroud. At first Louise could 
not help thinking of that Sergeant and the soldiers. 
What would they do when they found that they had 
been hoodwinked? They would scour the country- 
side of course to find traces of the cart. Would they 
succeed in the darkness of the night? She dared not 
let her thoughts run on farther. All she could do was 
to _ Charles-Léon closer and closer to her heart 
and to murmur over and over again: “‘T do believe that 
God is on our side.” 

He was indeed, for the night passed by and there 
was no further sign of the patrol. After a time the 
cart came to a standstill and the driver came round, 
and helped her and Charles-Léon to descend.: They 
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all sheltered in the angle of a tumble-down wall which 
had once been part of a cottage. The man wrapped 
some sacking round Louise and the child and she 
supposed that she slept, for she remembered nothing 
more until the light of dawn caused her to open her 
eyes. 


The next day they came in sight of Calais. The 
driver pulled up and bade Louise and the child descend. 
Louise knew nothing of this part of France. It 
appeared to her unspeakably dreary and desolate. 
The earth was of a drab colour, so different to the 
rich reddish clay of the Dauphiné, and instead of the 
green pastures and golden cornfields, stiff scrubby 
grass grew in irregular tufts here and there. The sky 
was prey and there was a blustering wind which 
brought with it a smell of fish and salt water. The 
stunted trees, with their branches all tending away from 
the sea, had the mournful appearance of a number of 
attenuated human beings who were trying to run away 
and were held back by their fettered feet. Calais 
lay far away on the right, and there was only one 
habitation visible in this desolate landscape. This was 
a forlorn and dilapidated-looking cottage on the top of 
the cliff to the west: its roof was all crooked on the top 
like a hat that has been blown aside by the wind. 
The driver pointed to the cottage and said to Louise: 

“That is our objective now, Madame, but I am 
afraid it has to be reached on foot. Can you do i1t?”’ 

This was the first time that the man spoke directly to 
Louise. His voice was serious and kindly, neverthe- 
less she was suddenly conscious of a strange pang of 
puzzlement and doubt—almost of awe: for the man. 
spoke in perfect French, the language of a highly 
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educated man. Yet he had the appearance of a rough 
country boor: his clothes were ragged, he wore neither 
shirt nor stockings: of course his unshaved cheeks 
and chin added to his look of scrubbiness and his face 
and hands were far from clean. At first, when he 
replaced the horrible old hag on the driver’s seat of 
the cart, Louise had concluded that he was one of that 
heroic band of Englishmen who were leading her and 
Charles-Léon to safety, but this conclusion was soon 
dispelled when the man spoke to the several patrols 
of soldiers who met them on the way. She had heard 
him talk to them, and also the night before, during 
those terrible moments in the lane; and he had spoken 
in the guttural patois peculiar to the peasantry of 
Northern France. 

But now, that pleasant, cultured voice, the elegant 
diction of a Parisian! Louise did not know what to 
make of it. Had she detected the slightest trace of a 
foreign accent she would have understood, and gone 
back to her first conclusion, that here was one of those 
heroic Englishmen of whom Josette was wont to talk 
so ecstatically. Buta French gentleman, masquerad- 
ing in country clothes, what could it mean? 

The poor woman’s nerves were so terribly on edge 
that one emotion would chase away another with 
unaccountable speed. For the past few hours she 
had felt completely reassured—almost happy—but 
now, just a few words uttered by this man whom she 
had learned to trust sent her back into a state of panic, 
and the vague fears which she had experienced when 
first she left her apartment in the Rue Picpus once more 
reared their ugly heads. It was stupid of course! 
A state bordering on madness! But Louise had not 
been quite normal since the tragic death of Bastien. 

And suddenly she clutched at her skirt, in the inner 
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pocket of which she had stowed the packet of letters 
which already had cost Bastien de Croissy his life. But 
the letters were no longer there. She searched and 
searched, but the packet had indubitably gone. Then 
she was seized with wild panic. Pressing the child to 
her bosom she turned as if to fly. Whither she knew 
not, but to fly before the hideous arms of those venge- 
ful Terrorists were stretched out far enough to get 
hold of Charles-Léon. 

But before she had advanced one step in this wild 
career a strange sound fell upon her ear, a sound that 
made her pause and look vaguely about her to find out 
how it was that /e bon Dieu had sent this heaven-born 
protector to save her and the boy. The sound was 
just a pleasant mellow laugh, and then the same kindly 
voice of a moment ago said quietly: 

‘This is yours, I believe, Madame.” 

Instinctively she turned like a frightened child, 
hardly daring to look. Her glance fell first on the 
packet of letters which she had missed and which was 
held out to her by a very grimy yet strangely beautiful 
hand: from the hand her eyes wandered upwards along 
the tattered sleeve and the bent shoulder to the face 
of the driver who had been the silent companion of 
her amazing three days’ adventure. And out of that 
face a pair of lazy deep-set blue eyes regarded her 
with obvious amusement, whilst the aftermath of that 
pleasant mellow laugh still lingered round the firm lips. 

With her eyes fixed upon that face, which seemed 
like a mask over a mystical entity, Louise took the 
packet of letters. Her trembling lips murmured an 
awed “Who are you?” whereat the strange personage 
replied lightly, “For the moment your servant, 
Madame, only anxious to see you safely housed in. 
yonder cottage. Shall we proceed?’ 
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All Louise could do was to nod and then to set off 
as briskly as she could, so as to show this wonderful 
man how ready she was to follow him in all things. 
He had already taken the pony out of the cart and set 
Charles-Léon on its back. The cart he left by the 
roadside, and he walked beside the pony steadying 
Charles-Léon with his arm. Thus the little party 
climbed to the top of the cliff. It was very heavy 
going, for the ground was soft and Louise’s feet sank 
deeply into the sand; but she dragged herself along 
bravely, although she felt like a somnambulist, moving 
in a dream-walk to some unknown, mysterious destina~ 
tion, a heaven peopled by heroic old hags and rough 
labourers with unshaven cheeks and merry, lazy eyes. 
The cottage on the cliff was not so dilapidated as it 
had appeared in the distance. The man brought the 
pony to a halt and pushed open the door. Louise 
lifted Charles-Léon down and followed her guide into 
the cottage. She found herself in a room in which 
there was a table, two or three chairs and benches, and 
an iron stove in which a welcome fire was burning. 
Two men were sitting by the fire and rose as Louise, 
half-fainting with fatigue, staggered into the room. 
Together they led her to an inner room where there 
was a couch, and on this she sank breathless and 
speechless. Charles-Léon was then laid beside her: 
the poor child looked ghastly, and Louise, with a 
pitiable moan, hugged him to her side. One of the 
men brought her food and milk, whilst the other placed 
a pillow to her head. Louise, though only half-con- 
scious at this moment, felt that if only she had the 
strength she would have dragged herself down on her 
knees and kissed the hands of those rough-looking 
men in boundless gratitude. 

She remained for some time in a state of torpor, 
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lying on the couch holding the boy closely to her. 
The door between the two rooms was ajar: a welcome 
warmth from the iron stove penetrated to the tired 
woman aching sinews. A vague murmur of voices 
reached her semi-consciousness. The three men whom 
she regarded as her saviours were talking together in 
whispers. They spoke in English, of which Louise 
understood a few sentences. Now and again that 
pleasant mellow laugh which she had already heard 
came to her ears, and somehow it produced in her a 
sense of comfort and of peace. One of the three men, 
the one with the mellow laugh, seemed to be in com- 
mand of the others, for he was giving them directions 
of what they were to do with: reference to a boat, a 
creek and a path down the side of a cliff, and also to 
a signal with which the others appeared to be familiar. 

But the voices became more and more confused; the 
gentle murmur, the pleasant roar of the fire acted as 
a lullaby, and soon Louise fell into a dreamless sleep. 


13 OUT AT SEA 


A PLEASANT, Cultured voice, speaking French with a 
marked foreign accent, roused Louise out of her sleep. 
She opened her eyes still feeling dazed and not realizing 
for the moment just where she was. One of the young 
men whom she had vaguely perceived the night before 
was standing under the lintel of the door. 

“T hope I haven’t frightened you, Madame,”’ he now 
said, ‘‘but we ought to be getting on the way.” 

It was broad daylight, with a grey sky heavy with 
clouds that threatened rain, and a blustering wind that’ 
moaned dismally down the chimney. From the dis- 
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tance came the regular booming of the breakers against 
the cliffs. It was a sound Louise had never heard in 
her life before and she could not help feeling alarmed 
at the prospect of going on the sea with Charles-Léon 
so weak and ill, even though salvation and hospitable 
England lay on the other side. But she had made up 
her mind that however cowardly she felt in her heart 
of hearts, she would bear herself bravely before her 
herdic friends. As soon as the young man had gone, 
she made herself and the boy ready for the journey— 
the Great Unknown as she called it with a shudder of 
apprehension. 

There was some warm milk and bread for her and 
Charles-Léon on the table in the other room. She 
managed to eat and drink and then said bravely: 
““We are quite ready now, Monsieur.” 

The young man guided her to the front door of the 
house. Here she expected to see once more the 
strange and mysterious man who had driven her all the 
way from Paris in the ramshackle vehicle and who 
throughout four long wearisome days and nights had 
never seemed to tire, and never lost his ready wit and 
resourcefulness in face of danger from the patrols of 
the National Guard. 

Not seeing him or the cart she turned to her new 
friend. 

“What has happened to our elegant barouche?”’ she 
asked with a smile, “and the pony?”’ 

“They wouldn’t be much use down the cliff-side, 
Madame,” he replied; “‘I hope you are not too tired to 
walk...” 

““No, no! of course not, but...” 

“And one of us will carry the boy.”’ 

“T didn’t mean that,” she rejoined quickly. 

“What then?” 
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“The... driver who brought us safely here... 
he was so kind...so ...so wonderful... I would 
love to see him again... if only to thank him...” 

The young man remained silent for a minute or two, 
then when Louise insisted, saying: “Surely I could 
speak to him before we go?” he said rather curtly, she 
thought: “I am afraid not, Madame.” 

She would have liked to have insisted still more 
urgently, thinking it strange that this young man 
should speak so curtly of one who deserved all the 
eulogy and all the recognition that anyone could give 
for his valour and ingenuity, but somehow she had 
the feeling that for some obscure reason or other the 
subject of that wonderful man was distasteful to her 
new friend, and that she had better not inquire further 
about him. Anyway, she was so surrounded by 
mysteries that one more or less did not seem to matter. 

Just then she caught sight of another man who was 
coming up the side of the cliff. He kept his head bent 
against the force of the wind, which was very boisterous 
and made going against it very difficult. Soon he 
reached the top of the cliff. He greeted Louise with a 
pleasant “Bonjour, Madame,” uttered with a marked 
English accent. Indeed to Louise he looked, just like 
the other, a fine, upstanding young foreigner, well- 
groomed despite the inclemency of the weather and the 
primitiveness of his surroundings. The two men 
exchanged a few words together which Louise did not 
understand, after which one of them said, “E route!” 
and the other added in moderately good French, “I 
hope you are feeling fit and well, Madame; you have 
another tiring day before you.” | 

Louise assured him that she was prepared for any 
amount of fatigue; he then took Charles-Léon in his 
arms; his friend took hold of Louise by the elbow, and 
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led the way down the cliff, carefully guiding her 
tottering footsteps. 

At the foot of the cliff the little party came to a 
narrow creek, and Louise perceived a boat hidden in a 
shallow cave in the rock. Guided by her friends 
Louise crept into the cave, and stepped into the boat. 
The young men made her as comfortable as they could 
and gently laid Charles-Léon in her arms. Except 
for gentle words of encouragement to the little boy 
now and then, they spoke very little, and Louise, who 
by now was in a kind of somnambulistic state, could 
only nod her thanks when one or the other of them 
asked if she felt well, or offered her some scanty 
provisions for herself and Charles-Léon. 


The party sat in the boat during the whole of the 
day, until it was quite dark. In the distance far out 
at sea Louise’s aching eyes perceived from time to 
time ships riding on the waves. Charles-Léon was 
frightened at first, and crouched against his mother, 
and when the waves came tumbling against the rocks 
and booming loudly he hid his little head under her 
shawl. But after a time the reassuring voices of the 
young Englishmen coupled with boyish curiosity 
induced him to look at the ships; he listened to childish 
seafaring yarns told by one or the other of them: soon 
be became interested and, like his mother, felt no 
— afraid. ; 

oor Louise, was, of course, terribly ignorant of all 
matters connected with the sea, as she had never been 
as much as near it in her life. She only knew vaguely 
the meaning of the word tide, and when the young men 
spoke of “waiting for the tide’”’ before putting out to 
sea, she did not’ know what they meant. She fell to 
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wondering whether they would all presently cross La 
Manche in the tiny rowing boat which was not much 
bigger than those in which she and Josette with Papa 
and Maman Gravier were wont in the olden days to 
go out for picnics on the Isére. But she asked no 
questions. Indeed by now she felt that she had 
permanently lost the use of her tongue. 

Soon evening began to draw in. A long twilight 
slowly melted into the darkness of a moonless night. 
Looking towards the sea it seemed to Louise that she 
was looking straight at a heavy black curtain—like a 
solid mass of gloom. The wind continued unabated, 
and now that she could no longer see the sea, and only 
heard its continuous roar, Louise once more felt that 
hideous, cold fear grinding at her heart. Those 
terrifying waves seemed to come nearer and nearer to 
the sheltering cave, while the breakers broke on the 
stony beach with a sound like thunder. As was quite 
natural, her terror communicated itself to the child. 
He refused to be comforted, and though the two men 
did all they could to soothe him, and one of them knelt 
persistently beside Louise, whispering words of 
encouragement in the child’s ear, poor little Charles- 
Léon continued to shiver with terror. 

Through the dismal howling of the wind and the 
booming of the waves no other sound penetrated to 
Louise’s ears. After a while the young men too 
remained quite silent: they were evidently waiting for 
the signal of which they had spoken together the night 
before. 

What the signal was Louise did not know. She 
certainly heard no strange sound, but the men did evi- 
dently hear something, for, suddenly and without a 
word, they seized their oars and pushed the boat off 
and out of the cave. This was perhaps on the whole 
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the most terrifying moment in Louise’s extraordinary 
adventure. The boat seemed to be plunging straight 
into a wall of darkness. It rocked incessantly, and 
poor Louise felt horribly sick. Presently she felt that 
she was being lifted to her feet and held in a pair of 
strong arms which carried her upwards through the 
darkness, whither she knew not at the time, but a little 
while later it occurred to her that perhaps she had died 
of fright, and that as a matter of fact she had now 
awakened in Paradise. She was lying between snow- 
white, lavender-scented sheets, her aching head rested 
on a downy pillow, and a kindly voice was persuading 
her to sip some hot-spiced wine, which she did. It 
certainly proved to be delicious. 

And there was Charles-Léon sitting opposite to her 
on the knee of a ruddy-faced, tow-haired sailor who 
was holding a mug of warm milk to the child’s trem- 
bling lips. All that and more did indeed confirm 
Louise’s first impression that this was not the cruel, 
hard world with which she was all too familiar, but 
rather an outpost of Paradise—if not the blessed 
heavens themselves. 

The movement of the ship, alas! made Louise feel 
rather sick after a time, and this was an unpleasant and 
wholly earthly sensation which caused her to doubt her 
being in the company of the angels. But indeed she 
was so tired that soon she fell asleep, in spite of the 
many strange noises around and above her, the creak- 
ing of wood, the soughing of the wind and the lashing 
of the water against the side of the ship. 


When she woke after several hours’ sleep the pale 
rosy light of dawn came creeping in through the port- 
hole. It was in very truth a rosy dawn, an augury of 
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the calm and beauty that was now in store for the long- 
suffering woman. She was in England at last, she 
and her child: together they were safe from those 
assassins who had done Bastien to death and would 
probably have torn Charles-Léon from her breast 
before they sent her to the guillotine. 

Le bon Diew had indeed been on her side. 


14 HAPPY DAYS 


Anp while Louise lived through the palpitating events 
of those fateful days Josette Gravier was quietly taking 
up the threads of life again. They were not snapped; 
they had only slipped for a few hours out of her hands, 
and life, of course, had to go on just the same. She 
would be alone after this in the apartment of the 
Rue Picpus: the small rooms, the tiny kitchen seemed 
vast now that all those whom Josette cared for had 
gone. Strangely enough she was not anxious about 
Loutse’s fate; her faith was so immense, her belief in 
the Scarlet Pimpernel so absolute that she was able 
to go through the days that followed in comparative 
peace of mind whilst looking forward to Maurice’s 
return. 

He had obtained a permit lasting six or seven days 
to visit the de Croissy estates in the Dauphiné. The 
permit had been granted before Louise’s departure 
was known to the authorities, or probably she and 
Charles-Léon, as sole heirs of Bastien de Croissy, 
would have been classed as émigrés: all their property 
would then be automatically confiscated and no one 
but Government officials allowed to administer it. 
Maurice spent five days of his leave in the diligence 
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between Paris and Grenoble, and one in consultation 
with the old bailiff on the Croissy estate, trying to 
extract from him a promise that he would send to 
Mademoiselle Gravier on behalf of Madame de Croissy 
a small sum of money every month for rent and the 
bare necessities of life. Maurice hoped that after 
Josette had paid the rent out of this money she would 
contrive to send the remainder over to England as 
soon as she knew where to find Louise. 

Josette had a little money of her own which she 
kept in her stocking, and she also received a few sous 
daily pay for the work which she did in the Govern- 
ment shops—stitching, knitting, doing up parcels for 
the “Soldiers of Liberty” who were fighting on the 
frontiers against the whole of Europe and keeping the 
great armies of Prussia and Austria at bay. If the 
rent of the apartment could be paid with monies sent 
from the Croissy estate, Josette was quite sure that she 
could live on her meagre stipend. Penury in the big 
cities, and especially in Paris, was appalling just now. 
Sugar and soap were unobtainable, and the scarcity of 
bread was becoming more and more acute. Queues 
outside the bakeries began to assemble as early as four 
o’clock in the morning to wait for the distribution of 
two ounces of bread, which was all that was allowed 
per person per day; and the two ounces consisted for 
the most part of bran and water. The baker favoured 
Josette because of her pretty face, but she was obliged 
to go for her ration very early in the morning because 
she had to be at the workshop by eight o’clock, and 
if she queued up later in the day Citizen Loquin would 
sometimes run out of bread before all his customers 
were served. 

When Maurice came back from Grenoble life for 
Josette became more cheerful. He had found a tiny 
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room for himself under the roof of another house in 
the Rue Picpus and had at once fallen back into his 
old habit of calling for Josette in the late afternoon 
at the Government shop when her day’s work was 
done, and together the two of them would go arm-in- 
arm for a walk up the Champs Elysées or sometimes 
as far as the Bois. Maurice would bring what meagre 
provisions they could afford for their supper, and they 
would sit under the chestnut trees, now almost shorn 
of leaves, and munch the sour bread and dig their 
young teeth into an apple. Sometimes they would 
stroll into the town to see the illuminations, for there 
were illuminations on more than one day every week. 
What the wretched poverty-stricken, tyrant-ridden 
citizens of Paris rejoiced for on those evenings heaven 
alone knew! Certain it is that though tallow and 
grease were scarce, innumerable candles and lamps 
were lit, time after time, on some pretext or other, such 
as the passing of some decree which had a momentary 
popularity, or the downfall of a particular member of 
the Convention who had—equally momentarily— 
become unpopular with the mob. Such occasions 
were marked, in addition to the brilliant lighting of 
the city, by a great deal of noise and cheering, as an 
ill-clad, ill-fed, mob thronged the streets, cheering 
their Robespierre or their Danton, and booing all the 
wretches who had been decreed traitors to the 

epublic on that day, and whose trial, condemnation 
and death on the guillotine would—just as night 
inevitably follows day—follow within twenty-four 
hours. 


Maurice and Josette, jostled by the crowd, neither 
booed ner cheered: they seldom knew what :the 
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rejoicings and illuminations were for, but the move- 
ment, the lights and the noise took them out of them- 
selves and caused them to forget for an hour or two 
the ever-growing problem of how to go on living. 
Once or twice when Maurice had carried through 
successfully a bit of legal business, he would buy a 
couple of tickets for the theatre, and he and Josette 
would listen enthralled to the sonorous verses of 
Corneille or Racine as declaimed by Citizen Talma, 
or laugh their fill over the drolleries of Mascarille or 
Monsieur Jourdain. 

Sunday had been officially abolished by decree of 
the Convention in the new calendar, but Decadi came 
once every ten days with a half-holiday for Josette; 
then, if the day was fine, the two of them would hire 
a boat and Maurice would row up the river as far as 
Suresnes, and he and Josette would munch their sour 
bread and their apples under the trees by the towpath, 
and watch the boats gliding up and down the Seine 
and long for the freedom to drift down-stream away 
from the noise and turmoil of the city, and away from 
the daily horrors of the guillotine and countless deaths 
of innocents which would for ever remain a stain on 
the fair fame of the country which they loved. 

Maurice had never spoken again of love to Josette. 
He was not an ordinary lover, for he had intuition, and 
his love was entirely unselfish. So few lovers have a 
direct apprehension of the right moment for declaring 
their feelings; those that have this supreme gift will 
often succeed where others less sensitive will fail 
because they have not approached the loved one when 
she was in a receptive mood. Maurice knew that his 
hour had not yet come. Josette was still in a dream- 
state of adoration for a hero whom she had never seen. 
She was too young and too unsophisticated to analyse 
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her own feelings; too ignorant of men and of life to 
take Maurice altogether seriously. As a friend or a 
brother she cared for him more than she had ever 
cared for another living soul, not excepting Louise; 
she trusted him, she relied on him: had she not said 
on that never-to-be-forgotten occasion: “Are you not 
here to take care of me?”’ But for the time being her 
thoughts were too full of that other man’s image to 
add idealism to her affection. And so even though 
these autumn days were balmy and sweet, though the 
wood-pigeons still cooed in the forests and the black- 
birds whistled in the chestnut trees, Maurice did not 
speak of love to Josette; although at times he suffered 
so acutely from her ingenuousness that tears would 
well up to his eyes and the words which he forced 
himself not to utter nearly choked him; yet he did 
not tell her how he loved her, and how he ached with 
the longing to take her in his arms, to bury his face 
in her golden curls, or press his burning lips on her 
sweet, soft mouth. 

He was happy in this, that he was in a measure 
working for her; all her little pleasure, all the small 
delicacies which he brought her, and which she 
munched with the relish of a young animal, came to 
her through his exertions. He had automatically 
slipped into his late employer’s practice. It did not 
amount to much, but he was a fully qualified advocate 
and, as clerk to Citizen Croissy, had become known 
to the latter’s clients. A part of the money which he 
earned he put by for Madame because he considered 
that it was her due, but there was always a little over 
which Maurice set aside for the joy of giving Josette 
some small treat—tickets at the theatre, an excursion 
into the country, or an intimate little dinner. at one of 
the cheap restaurants. Strange, indeed, that in the 
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midst of the most awful social upheaval the world has 
ever known, life for many, like Josette Gravier and 
Maurice Reversac, could go on in such comparative 
calm. 


Three weeks and more went by before Josette had 
any news of Louise. But one evening when she came 
home after her walk with Maurice she’ found that a 
letter had been thrust under the door of the apartment. 
It was from Louise. 


“My Joserre cHériz (it said), 

“We are in England, Charles-Léon and I, and the 
man who has wrought this miracle is none other than 
the mysterious hero of whom you have so often 
dreamed. I have received word that this letter will 
reach you. That word was signed with the device 
which stands for courage and self-sacrifice—a small 
scarlet flower, my Josette, the Scarlet Pimpernel. I 
am completely convinced now that I owe my salva- 
tion and that of Charles-Léon to your English hero. 
Here in England no one doubts it. He is the 
national hero, and people speak of him with bated 
breath as of a godlike creature, whom only the elect 
have been privileged to meet in the flesh. It is 
generally believed that he is a high-born English 
gentleman who devotes his life to saving the weak and 
the innocent from the murderous clutches of those 
awful Terrorists in France. He has a band of 
followers, nineteen in number, who obey his com- 
mands without question, and under his leadership 
constantly risk their precious lives in the cause of 
humanity. It is difficult to understand why they do 
this: some call it the sublimity of self-sacrifice, others 
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the love of sport and adventure, innate in every 
Englishman. But God alone can judge of motives. 

“My darling Josette, you will be happy to know 
that we are at peace and comfortable now, my poor 
lamb and I, though my heart is filled with sorrow at 
being parted from you. Daily do I pray to God 
that you may come to me some day soon. Seieaiales 
me to Maurice. He is a brave and loyal soul. I 
will not tell you of the hopes which I nurse for your 
future and his. You will have guessed these long ago. 
I am afraid that he would refuse to come away from 
Paris just yet, but if you, Josette, would join me here 
in England—and you can do that any day with the 
aid of the Scarlet Pimpernel—we could bide our time 
quietly until the awful turmoil has subsided, which, 
by God’s will, it soon must, and then return to France, 
when you and Maurice could be happily united. 

‘As to my adventures from the moment when I 
left our apartment with Charles-Léon in my arms, 
until the happy hour when we landed here in England 
I can tell you nothing. My lips are sealed under a 
promise of silence, and implicit obedience to the wishes 
of my heroic rescuers is the only outward token of my 
boundless gratitude that I can offer them. 

“But I can tell you something of our arrival in 
Dover. I was still very sea-sick, but the feeling of 
nausea left me soon after I had set foot on solid ground. 
We walked over to a delightful place, a kind of tavern 
it was, though not a bit like our cafés or restaurants. 
Later on when I was rested, I made a note of the 
sign which was painted on a shield outside the door; 
it was The Fisherman’s Rest, and, in English, such 

laces are called inns. I have prayed God ever since 
i crossed that threshold that you, my Josette chérie, - 

might see it one day. 
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“Here for the first time since I left Paris I came 
in contact with people of my own sex. The maid 
who showed me to a room where I could wash and 
rest was a sight for sore eyes: so clean, so fresh, so 
happy! So different to our poor girls in France 
nowadays—underfed, ill-clothed, in Constant terror of 
what the near future might bring. These little maids 
over here go about their work singing—singing, 
chérie! Just think of it! Of late I have never heard 
anyone sing except you! 

“We spent the best part of the day at The Fisher- 
man’s Rest. Inthe afternoon we posted to Maidstone, 
where we now are the guests of some perfectly charm- 
ing English people. I cannot begin to tell you, chérie, 
of the kindness and hospitality of these English families 
who take us in, poor émigrés, feed us and clothe us and 
look after us until such time as we get resources of our 
own. I wish our good Maurice could send me a 
remittance from time to time, but that, I know, is 
impossible. But I will try to get some needlework 
to do; you know how efficient I was always considered, 
even at the convent, in sewing and embroidery. I do 
not wish to be a burden longer than I can help to my 
over-kind hosts. 

“‘How this letter will reach you I know not, but I 
know that it will reach you, because a day or two ago 
the post brought me a mysterious communication 
saying that any letter of mine sent to the Bureau des 
Emigrés, Fitzroy Square, London, will be delivered 
to any address in France. This is only one of the 
many wonderful happenings that have occurred since 
I left Paris. It seems such a long time ago now, and 
our little apartment in the Rue Picpus seems so far, so 
very far away. I have forgotten nothing, Josette 
chérie, even though my memory has been overclouded 
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by all the strange events which have befallen me. So 
little have I forgotten that many a time and very 
bitterly have I reproached myself that I lent such an 
inattentive ear when you spoke to me about the 
mysterious English hero who goes by the name of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, and of his no less heroic followers. 
Had I believed in you and them sooner, my Bastien 
might be beside me even now. The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, my Josette, is real, very real indeed. He and 
his nineteen lieutenants have saved the lives of 
hundreds of innocents: his name here is on every- 
body’s lips, but no one knows who he is. He works 
in the dark, under that quaint appellation, and those 
of us who owe our lives to him have, so far as we know, 
never set eyes on him. 

‘Well! it is a problem the solution of which I shall 
probably never know. All I can do is to keep sacred 
in my heart the memory of all that that man has done 
for me. 

“That is all, my Josette. I hope and pray to 
Almighty God that some day soon it may be your good 
fortune to come to me—to come to England under the 
tender care of the man whom you have almost deified. 
When that happy day comes you will find your 
Louise’s arms stretched out in loving welcome. 

‘Your devoted friend, 
“Louise.” 
‘“PS.—I still have the letters.” 


Josette could scarcely read the welcome missive to 
the end. Her eyes were dim with tears. She loved 
Louise as she had always done, and she adored Charles- 
Léon, and somehow this letter, coming from far-off 
England, quickened and accentuated the poignancy of 
parting: she spent many hours sitting at the table 
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under the lamp with Louise’s letter spread out before 
her. One sentence in it she read over and over again, 
for it expressed just what she herself felt in her heart 
for the hero of her dreams: ‘‘All I can do,” Louise 
had written, ‘‘is to keep sacred the memory of all that 
that man has done for me.” 


15 ONE NEVER KNOWS 


Josetre had read on so late into the night and been so 
excited over what she read that sleep had quite gone 
out of her eyes. She could not get to sleep for think- 
ing of Louise and her adventures, of the Scarlet Pim- 
ernel, and also of Maurice Reversac. Poor Maurice! 
hatever happened he would have his burden to bear 
here in Paris. For the sake of the dead, and because 
of Louise and Charles-Léon, he must carry on his 
work and trust to God to see him safely through. 
That day, for the first time since his return from the 
Dauphiné, Maurice was not at his usual place outside 
the gate of the workshop, waiting for Josette to come 
out. Josette, slightly disappointed, knew, of course, 
that it must be the exigencies of business that had kept 
him away. But when the evening hour came and 
again no Maurice at the gate, Josette was anxious. 
Before she went home she went over to Maurice’s 
lodgings down the street to inquire from the concierge 
if, perchance, Maurice was ill. She knew that 
nothing but illness could possibly have kept him from 
his evening walk with her, or from sending her a 
message. But the concierge had seen and heard 
nothing of Maurice since morning when he started off 
as usual for the office. 
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Nothing would do after that but Josette must go 
off, then and there, to the Rue de la Monnaie. She 
had not been near the place since that awful day when 
she saw Maitre de Croissy lying dead in his devastated 
office; and when she turned the angle of the street and 
saw at a hundred paces farther along the porte-cochére 
of the house where the terrible tragedy had occurred, 
she was suddenly overcome with an awful prescience 
of doom. So powerful was this sense of forewarning 
that she could no longer stand on her feet, but was 
obliged to lean against the nearest wall while trying to 
conquer sheer physical nausea. A horrible, nameless 
terror assailed her: she was trembling in every limb. 
However, after a few moments she regained control 
over herself, chided herself for her weakness, and 
walked with comparative coolness to the porte-cochére, 
which had not yet been closed for the night. 

Again that awful feeling of giddiness and nausea. 
The house had always worn that dismal air of desola- 
tion and decay with a pervading odour of damp 
mortar and putrid vegetables. Josette knew its 
history: she knew that it had once been the fine abode 
of a rich foreign banker who had fled the country at the 
first outbreak of the Revolution, that it had stood 
empty for two or three years, then been appropriated 
by the State, a concierge put in office, and the house 
let out in apartments and offices. She had often been 
to the house and always disliked the sight of it, its 
air of emptiness despite the fact that most of the apart- 
ments were inhabited: the courtyard and stairs looked 
to her as if they were peopled by ghosts. 


Josette went up to the concierge’s lodge and asked if 
Citizen Reversac were still in his office. The con- 
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cierge eyed her with a quizzical glance. He had seen 
the pretty girl in the company of Citizen Reversac 
before now. His sweetheart, no doubt—ah, well! 
these things were of every-day occurrence these days. 
Mothers lost their sons, wives their husbands: it was 
no good grieving over other people’s troubles or 
commiserating over their misfortunes. 

“Citizen Reversac was here this morning, little 
Citizeness,” the concierge said in response to Josette’s 
reiterated question, “but... you know...” 

“What?” 

“He was arrested this morning 

é¢ Ar r P”? 

‘Easy, easy, little Citizeness,” the concierge re- 
joined quickly, and with outstretched hand steadied 
Josette, who looked as if she would measure her length 
outside his lodge. “These things,’’ he added with a 
shrug, “happen every day. Why, my own sister less 
than a week ago...” 

Josette did not hear what he said. He went 
rambling on about his sister whose only son had been 
arrested, and who was breaking her heart this very 
day because the boy had been guillotined. 

““He was not a bad lad either, my nephew; and a 
good patriot; but there] one never knows.”’ 

“One never knows!” Josette murmured mechani- 
cally, stupidly, staring at the concierge with great 
unseeing eyes. The man felt really sorry for the girl. 
She was so very pretty, that mouth of hers had been 
fashioned for smiles, those blue eyes made only to 
shine with merriment, and those chestnut curls to 
to tempt a man to sin. Ah, well, one never knows! 
These things happened every day! 


>> 
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16 THE MONITEUR 


How Josette reached home that evening she never 
knew. She seemed to have spent hours and hours 
in repeating to herself: “It cannot be true!” and “It 
must be a mistake.” 

“He has done nothing!’’ she murmured from time 
to time, and then: “In a few days they will set him 
free again! They must! He has done nothing! 
Such an innocent!” 

But in her heart she knew that innocents suffered 
these days as often as the guilty. Only a short time 
ago she had been called on to fill the réle of comforter! 
She could not help thinking of Louise and of that 
awful tragedy which was the precursor of the present 
cataclysm. But now she had to face this trouble 
alone: there was no one in whom she could confide, 
no one who could give her a word of advice or com- 
fort. And when she found herself alone at last in the 
apartment of the Rue Picpus, where every stick of 
furniture, every door and every wall reminded her of 
those whom she loved and proclaimed her present 
loneliness, she realized the immensity of that cataclysm. 
She felt that with Maurice gone she had nothing 
more to live for. The dreariness of days without 
his kindly voice to cheer her, his loving arm to guide 
her, was inconceivable. It loomed before her like 
a terrifying nightmare. And she pictured to herself 
Maurice’s surprise and indignation at his arrest, his 
protestations of innocence, his final courage in face 
of the inevitable. She thought of him inone of the 
squalid overcrowded prisons, thinking of her, linking 
his hands tightly together in a proud attempt to 
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appear unconcerned indifferent to his fate before his 
fellow-prisoners. 

Maurice! Josette never knew till now how she 
cared for him. Love?...Nol! She did not know 
what love was, nor did she believe that the desperate 
ache which she had in her heart at thought of Maurice 
had anything to do with the love that poets and 
authors spoke about. On the contrary, she thought 
that what she felt for Maurice was far stronger and 
deeper than the thing people called “‘love.” All she 
knew was that she suffered intensely at this moment, 
that his image haunted her in a way it had never done 
before. She recalled every moment that of late she 
had spent with him, every trick of his voice, every 
expression of his face: his kind grey eyes, the gentle 
smile around his lips, the quaint remarks he would 
make at times which had often made her laugh. 
Above all, she was haunted at this hour with the 
remembrance of a mellow late summer’s evening 
when she chaffed him because he had spoken to her 
of love. How sad he was that evening, whilst she 
never thought for a moment that he had been serious. 

“Maurice! Maurice!’’ she cried out in her heart; 
“if those devils take you from me I shall never know 
a happy hour again.” 


But it was not in Josette’s nature to sit down and 
mope. Her instinct was to be up and doing, whatever 
happened and however undecipherable the riddle set 
by Fate might be. And so in this instance also. The 
arrest of Maurice was in truth the knock-down blow: 
at this juncture Josette could not have imagined a more 
overwhelming catastrophe. As she was alone in the 
apartment she indulged in the solace of tears. She 
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cried and cried till her eyes were inflamed and her head 
ached furiously: she cried because of the intense feel- 
ing of loneliness and desolation that gave her such a 
violent pain in her heart which nothing but a flood of 
tears seemed able to still. But having had her cry, 
she pulled herself together, dried her tears, bathed her 
face, then sat down to think or, rather, to remember. 
With knitted brows and concentrated force of will she 
tried to recall all that Bastien de Croissy had said to 
Louise the evening when first he spoke of the letters 
and she, Josette, suggested stitching the packet in the 
lining of Louise’s corsets. These letters were more 
precious than any jewels on earth, for they were to be 
the leverage wherewith to force certain influential 
members of the Convention to grant Louise a permit 
to take her child into the country, to remain with him 
and nurse him back to health and strength. The 
possession of those letters had been the cause of Bastien 
de Croissy’s terrible death. They were seriously 
compromising to certain influential representatives of 
the people, proofs probably of some black-hearted 
treason to their country. The possession of them was 
vitally important to their writers, so important that 
they chose the way of murder rather than risk revela- 
tion. A man on trial, a man condemned to death 
might have the chance of speaking. It 1s only the 
dead who cannot speak. 

So now for the knowledge of who were the writers 
of the letters. And Josette, her head buried in her 
hands, tried to recall every word which Bastien had 
spoken the night before his death, while she, Josette, 
sat under the light of the lamp, stitching the haan 
sec into the lining of Louise’s corsets. But un- 
ortunately at one moment during the evening her 
mind, absorbed in the facts themselves, had been less 
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retentive than usual. Certain it is that at this desper- 
ately critical moment she could not recall a single name 
that Bastien had mentioned, and after his death, Louise, 
with the obstinacy of the half-demented, had guarded 
the letters with a kind of fierce jealousy; she had taken 
them to England with her, with what object God only 
knew—probably none! Just obstinacy and without 
definite consciousness. 3 

It was in the small hours of the morning that Josette 
had an inspiration. It was nothing less, and it so 
comforted her that she actually fell asleep, and as soon 
as she was washed and dressed ran out into the street. 
She ran all the way to the corner of the Pont des Arts, 
where vendors of old books and newspapers had their 
booths. She bought a bundle of back numbers of 
Le Moniteur and, hugging it under her cape, she ran 
back to the Rue Picpus. 

The Moxiteur gave the reports of the sittings of the 
Convention day by day, the debates, the speeches. 
Josette, whilst sitting by herself the night before with 
her mind still in a whirl with the terrible news of 
Maurice’s arrest, had not been able to recall a single 
name mentioned by Bastien in connexion with the 
letters, but with the back numbers of the Moniteur 
spread out before her, with the names of several 
members of the Convention staring at her in print, 
the task of reconstructing the conversation of that 
night became much easier. For instance, she did 
remember Louise exclaiming at one moment: ‘But 
he is Danton’s most intimate friend!’’ and Bastien 
saying then: “All three of them are friends of 
Danton.” 

And shrewd little Josette concentrated on the 
Moniteur until she came upon the report of a debate in 
the Convention over a proposition put forward by 
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Citizen Danton. Who were his friends? Who his 
supporters? He had a great number, for he was still 
at the height of his popularity: they agreed and debated 
and perorated, and Josette, while she read, murmured 
their names repeatedly to herself: ‘““Desmoulins, Des- 
moulins, Desmoulins—no! that wasn’t it. Heérault, 
Heérault de Séchelles—no! Delacroix—no, again no! 
Chabot? ... Chabot... ?” And slowly memory 
brought the name back to her mind—Chabot! That 
was one of the names! Chabot, Danton’s friend. 
““Yes!’’ Bastien had said at one moment, ‘an un- 
frocked Capuchin friar!’ and Louise had uttered an 
exclamation of horror. Chabot! that certainly was one 
of the names. And Josette read on; taxed her 
memory, forced it to serve her purpose. More names 
which meant nothing, and then one that stood out: 
Fabre d’Eglantine—Danton’s most intimate friend! 
Chabot and Fabre—two names! And then a third 
one—Bazire! Josette had paid no attention at the 
time. She had heard Bastien mention those names, 
but only vaguely, and her brain had only vaguely 
registered them; but now they came back. Memory 
had served her a good turn. 

Fabre, Chabot, Bazire! Josette had no longer any 
doubt as to who the men were who had written the 
letters, letters that were the powerful leverage where- 
with to force them to grant whatever might be asked 
of them: a permit for Louise, freedom for Maurice 
Reversac. 

Josette had not been sufficiently care-free up to now 
to note what the weather was like, but now, with a 
sense almost of gladness in her heart, she threw open 
the window and looked up at the sky. She only had 
a small glimpse of it because the Rue Picpus was 
narrow and the houses opposite high, but she did have 
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a glimpse of clear blue, the blue of which Paris among 
all the great cities of Europe can most justifiably boast, 
translucent and exhilarating. The air was mild. 
There was no trace of wintry weather, of rain or of 
cold. The sun was shining and she, Josette, was 
going to drag Maurice out of the talons of those 
revolutionary birds of prey. 

From far away came the dismal sound of the bell of 
St. Germain, booming out the morning hour. Another 
day had broken over the unfortunate city, another day 
wherein men waged a war to the death one against the 
other, wherein they persecuted the innocent, heaped 
crime upon crime, injustice upon injustice, flouted 
religion and defied God; another day wherein ruled 
the devils of hate and dolour, of tribulation and of woe. 
But Josette did no longer think of devils or of sorrow. 
She was going to be the means of opening the prison 
gates for Maurice. 


17 A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE 


Since the day when Charlotte Corday forced her way 
into the apartment of Citizen Marat and plunged a 
dagger into the heart of that demagogue, the more 
prominent members of the revolutionary government 
were wont to take special precautions to guard their 
valuable lives. 

Thus the conventionnel Francois Chabot in his 
magnificent apartment in the Rue d’Anjou made it 
a rule that every person desirous of an interview with 
him must be thoroughly searched for any possible 
concealed weapon before being admitted to his august 
presence. The unfrocked friar proclaimed loudly his 
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atriotism, declared his readiness to die a martyr like 
Marat, but he was taking no risks. He had married 
a very rich and very beautiful young wife. Whilst 
iar in theory the most rigid sans-culottism, he 
ived in the greatest possible luxury, ate and drank 
only of the best, wore fine clothes, and surrounded 
himself with every comfort that his wife’s money 
could buy. 

Josette did indeed appear as a humble suppliant 
when, having mounted the carpeted stairs which led 
up to the first floor of that fine house in the Rue 
d’Anjou, she found herself face to face with a stalwart 
janitor at the door of Frangois Chabot’s apartment. 

‘Your business?’ he demanded. 

“To speak with Citizen Chabot,” Josette replied. 

“Does the Citizen expect you?” 

“No, but when he knows of the business which has 
brought me here he will not refuse to see me.” 

‘That is as it may be, but you cannot pass this door 
without stating your business.” 

“Tt 1s private, and for Citizen Chabot’s private ear 
alone.”’ 

The stalwart looked down on the dainty figure before 
him. Being a man he looked down with considerable 
pleasure, for Josette in her neat kirtle and well-fitting 
bodice, her frilled muslin cap perched ot on 
her chestnut curls, was exceedingly pleasant to look 
on. Her blue eyes did not so much plead as demand 
that her wish to speak with Citizen Chabot should 
not be peremptorily denied. 

The janitor pulled himself up and his waistcoat 
down, passed his hand over his bristly cheek, hemmed 
and hawed and cleared his throat, then, unable appar- 
ently to resist the command of those shining eyes any 
longer, he said finally: 
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“T will see what can be done, Citizeness.” 

‘That is brave of you,” Josette said demurely, and 
then added: “Where shall I wait?’ which translated 
into ordinary language meant: “You would not surely 
allow me to wait outside the door where any passer-by 
might behave in an unseemly manner towards me?” 

At any rate this was how the janitor interpreted 
Josette’s simple query. He opened the door on the 
thickly carpeted, richly furnished vestibule and said: 
*“Wait here, Citizeness.”’ 

Josette went in. It was years since she had seen 
such beautiful furniture, such tall mirrors and rich 
gildings, years since she had trodden on such soft 
carpets, and these were the days when women had to 
go shoeless, and children died for want of nourish- 
ment, whilst men like Chabot preached equality and 
fraternity, and loudly proclaimed the simplicity and 
abnegation of their lives. Josette’s astonishment at 
all this luxury caused her to open wide her eyes, and 
when those blue eyes were opened wide, men, even 
the most stalwart, became like putty. 

“Sit down there, Citizeness,” the magnificent janitor 
said, “‘whilst I go and inquire if the Citizen Representa- 
tive will see you.” 

Josette sat down and waited. Two or three minutes 
later the janitor returned. As soon as he caught sight 
of Josette he shook his head, then said: 

“Not unless you will state your business. And,” he 
added, “‘you know the rule: no one 1s admitted to 
speak with any representatives of the people without 
being previously searched.” 

“Give me pen and paper,” Josette rejoined, ‘that 
1 may state my business in writing.” 

When the man brought her pen and paper she 
wrote: 
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“Dead men tell no tales, but the written words 
endure.” 

She folded the paper, then demanded wax and a seal. 
Presumably the man couldn’t read, but one never 
knew. A seal was safer and Chabot himself would 
be grateful to her for having thought of it. A few 
moments later she found herself in a small room, bare 
of furniture or carpet, into which the janitor had 
ushered her after he had taken her written message to 
the Citizen Representative. A middle-aged woman, 
who was probably the housekeeper, passed her rough 
hands all over Josette’s young body, dived into her 
shoes, under her muslin fichu, and even under her cap. 
Satisfied that there was no second Charlotte Corday 
intent on assassination, she called the janitor back and 
handed an indignant if silent Josette back to him. 
The audience could now be granted with safety. 

Such were the formalities attendant upon a request 
for an audience with one of the representatives of the 
people in this glorious era of Equality and Fraternity. 


18 THE PRICE 


FRANCoIs CHABoT was at this time about forty years of 
age. A small, thin, nervy-looking creature with long 

nose, thick lips, arched eyebrows above light brown 

eyes, and a quantity of curly hair which swept the top 

of his high coat-collar at the back, covering it with 

grease, He was dressed in the height of fashion, 

with a very short waist and long tails to his coat. His 

neck was swathed in a high stock collar, and his some-_ 
what receding chin rested on a voluminous jadot of 
muslin and lace. 
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Josette, who had been ushered into his presence with 
so much ceremony, eyed him with curiosity, for she 
had heard it said of Representative Chabot that he 
affected to attend the sittings of the Convention in a 
tattered shirt, with bare legs and wearing a scarlet cap. 
In fact, it was said of him that he owed most of his 
ideale to this display of cynicism: also, that he, 
ike his brother-in-law Bazire, had before now paid a 
hired assassin to dig a knife between his ribs in order 
to raise the cry among his friends in the Convention: 
“See! the counter-revolutionists are murdering the 
patriots. Marat first, now the incorruptible Chabot. 
Whose turn will it be next?” 

But Josette, though remembering all this, was in no 
mood to smile. Did not this damnable hypocrite 
hold Maurice’s life in his ugly hands? Those same 
hands—large, bony, with greyish nails and spatulated 
fingers—were toying with the written message which 
Josette had sent in to him. They were perhaps the 
hands that had dealt the fatal blow to Bastien de 
Croissy. Josette glanced on them with horror and 
then quickly drew her eyes away. 

The janitor had motioned her to a seat, then he 
retired, closing the door behind him. Josette was 
alone with the Citizen Representative. He was sitting 
at a large desk which was littered with papers, and she 
sat opposite to him. He now raised his pale, shifty 
eyes to her, and she returned his searching glance 
fearlessly. He was obviously nervous; cleared his 
throat to give himself importance, and shifted his 
position once or twice. The paper which he held 
between two fingers and pointed towards Josette 
rustled audibly. 

“Your name?”’ he asked curtly after a time. 

‘Josephine Gravier,”’ she replied. - 
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“And occupation?” 

“Seamstress in the Government workshops. I was 
also companion and housekeeper in the household of 
Maitre Croissy .. .”’ 

“Ah!” 

‘““... until the day of his death.” 

There was a pause. The man was as nervous as a 
cat. He made great efforts to appear at ease, and 
above all to control his voice, which after that first 
“Ah!” had sounded hoarse and choked. 

The handsome buhl -clock on the mantelpiece, 
obviously the spoils of a raid on a confiscated chateau, 
struck the hour with deliberate majesty. Chabot 
shifted his position again, crossed and uncrossed his 
legs, pushed his chair farther away from the bureau, 
and went on fidgeting with Josette’s written message, 
crushing it between his fingers. 

‘Advocate Croissy,’’ he said at last with an effort, 
“committed suicide, I understand.” 

“It was said so, Citizen.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

‘“‘Nothing beyond what I said.”’ 

They were like duellists, these two, measuring their 
foils in a preliminary passage of arms. Chabot’s 
glance had in it now something malevolent, cruel... 
the cruelty of a coward who is not sure yet of what it 
is he has to fear. 

Suddenly he said, holding up the crumpled bit of 

aper: 

‘“Why did you send me this?’ 

“To warn you, Citizen,” Josette replied quite 
quietly. 

“Of what?” 

_ “That certain letters of which you and others are’ 
cognizant have not been destroyed.” 
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‘Letters?’ Chabot demanded roughly. ‘What 
letters?”’ 

“Letters written by you, Citizen Representative, to 
Maitre de Croissy, which prove you to be a shameless 
hypocrite and a traitor to your country.”’ 

She had shot this arrow at random, but at once she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the shaft had gone 
home. Chabot’s sallow cheeks had become the colour 
of lead, his thick lips quivered visibly. A slight scum 
appeared at the corner of his mouth. 

“It’s all a lie!” he protested, but his voice sounded 
forced and hollow. “An invention of that traitor 
Croissy.”’ 

‘You know best, Citizen Representative,” Josette 
retorted simply. 

Chabot tried to put on an air of indifference. 

“Croissy,’’ he said as calmly as he could, “told you a 
deliberate lie if he said that certain letters of mine were 
anything but perfectly innocent. I personally should 
not care if anybody read them... .” 

He paused, then added: “If that is all you wished 
to tell me, my girl, the interview can end here.” 

‘As you desire, Citizen,” Josette said, and made as 
if to rise. 

“Stay a moment,” Chabot commanded. ‘Merely 
from idle curiosity I would like to know where those 
famous letters are. Can you perchance tell me?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “They are in England and 
out of your reach, Citizen Representative.” 

“What do you mean by ‘in England’?”’ 

‘Just what I say. When the widow of Maitre de 
Croissy went to England with her boy she took the 
packet of letters with her.” 

“She fled from Paris, I know,” Chabot retorted, 
still trying to control his fury. “I know it. I had 
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the report. That cursed English spy...!” He. 
checked himself; this girl’s slightly mocking glance 
was making a havoc of his nerves. 

‘The letters, such as they are, are probably des- 
troyed by now,” he said as coolly as he could. 

‘They are not destroyed.” 

‘“How do you know?” 

Josette shrugged. Would she be here if the letters 
had been destroyed? 

‘Why did the woman Croissy run away like a 
traitor?” 

“Her child was sick. It was imperative he should 
leave Paris for a healthier spot.” 

“T know. Croissy told me that tale. I didn’t then 
believe a word of it. It was just blackmail, nothing 
more.” Then as Josette was once more silent he 
reiterated roughly: “Why did the woman Croissy 
leave Paris in such haste? Why should she have 
taken the letters with her? You say she did, but I 
don’t believe it.” 

‘Perhaps she was afraid, Citizen.” 

‘Afraid of what? Only traitors need be afraid.” 

“Afraid of ... committing suicide like her hus- 
band.” 

This shaft, too, went straight home. Every drop 
of blood seemed to ebb from the man’s face and left it 
ashen grey. His pale eyes wandered all round the 
room as if in search of a hiding-place from that straight 
accusing glance. For the next minute or two he 
affected to busy himself with the papers on his desk, 
whilst the priceless buhl clock on the mantelshelf 
ticked away several fateful seconds. 

Then he said abruptly, with an attempt at unconcern: 

“Ah, bah! little woman. You think yourself very 
shrewd, what? No doubt you have some nice little 
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project of blackmail in that pretty head of yours. But 
if you really did know all about the letters you speak of 
so glibly, you would also be aware that I am the man 
least concerned in them. There are others whose 
names apparently are unknown to you and who...” 

“Their names are not unknown to me, Citizen 
Representative,” Josette broke in with unruffled calm. 

“Then why the hell haven’t you been to them! 
Is 1t because you know less than you pretend?”’ 

“If you, Citizen, do not choose to bargain with me I 
will certainly go to Citizen Bazire and Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, but in that case...” 

At mention of the two names Chabot had given a 
visible start: a nervous twitching of his lips showed 
how severely he had been hit. He still tried to bluster 
by reiterating gruffly: 

“In that case?”’ 

“I am treating separately with the writers of each 
individual letter,” Josette said firmly. “Those who 
do not choose to bargain with me must accept the 
consequences.” 

“Which are?”’ 

“Publication of the letters in the Moxiteur, in Pére 
Duchesne and other newspapers. They will make 
good reading, Citizen Representative.” 

“You little devil!’ 

He had jumped to his feet, and with clenched fists 
resting upon the bureau he leaned across, staring into 
her face. His pale brown eyes had glints in them 
now of cold, calculadne cruelty. Had he dared he 
would have seized this weak woman by the throat 
and torn the life out of her, slowly, brutally, with 
hellish cunning until she begged for death. 

“You devil!’ he reiterated savagely. “You for- 
get that I can make you suffer for this.” 
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Josette gave her habitual shrug. 

“You certainly can,” she said calmly. ‘You can 
do the same to me as you did to Maitre de Croissy. 
But not even a second murder will put you in possession 
of the letters.” 

Never for a moment had the girl lost her presence 
of mind. She knew well enough what she risked 
when she came to beard this hyena in his lair; but it 
was the only way to save Maurice. She had thought 
it all out and had deliberately chosen it. Throughout 
the interview she had remained perfectly calm and 
self-possessed; and now, when for the first time she 
had the feeling that she was winning the day, she still 
remained demure and apparently unmoved. But 
Chabot was pacing up and down the room like a 
caged beast, kicking savagely at anything that was in 
his way. At one moment it seemed as if he was on 
the point of giving way to his fury, of being willing 
to risk everything, even his own neck, for the satis- 
faction of his revenge. During that fateful moment 
Josette’s life did indeed hang in the balance, for already 
the man’s hand was on the bell-pull. Another second 
and he was ready to send for his stalwart and to order 
him to summon the men of the National Guard who 
were always on duty in the streets outside the dwellings 
of the Representatives of the People: to summon the 
guard and order this woman to be thrown into the 
most noisome prison of the city, where mental and 
physical torture would punish her for her presumption. 

With his hand on the bell-pull Chabot looked 
round and encountered the cool, unconcerned glance 
of a pair of eyes as deeply blue as is the midnight sky 
in June, and other thoughts and desires, more foul 
than the first, distorted his ugly face. Had he read’ 
aught in those eyes but contempt and self-confidence 
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the dark spirits that haunted this house of evil would 
have had their way with him. But it was the girl’s 
evident complete self-assurance that made him pause 
. .. pause long enough to pauge the depth of the abyss 
into which he would fall if those compromising letters 
were by some chance given publicity. 

He let go the bell-pull and came back to his place by 
the bureau. He sat down and, leaning back in his 
chair, he allowed a minute or two to go by while he 
regained control over himself. Knitting his bony 
hands together he twisted them until all the finger- 
joints cracked. He took a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped the cold sweat from his brow. 

Then at last he spoke: 

“You said just now, Citizeness,” he rejoined with 
enforced calm, trying to emulate the girl’s self- 
assurance and her show of contempt, “that when the 
widow Croissy ran away to England she took certain 
letters with her. Is that it?” 

“Yes. She did.” 

‘How do you know that?” 

“She has told me so... 1n a letter.” 

“A letter from England?” 

ey es.”” 

“And that’s a lie! How could you get a letter from 
England? We are at war with that accursed country, 
and...” 

“Do not let us discuss the point, Citizen Representa- 
tive. Let me assure you that the letters in question 
are in England, the Citizeness Croissy has not des- 
troyed them—-she has told me so. If you agree to 
my terms I] will bring you the letters, otherwise they 
will be sent to the Moxiteur and other newspapers for 

ublication. And that,” Josette added firmly, “is my 
ast word.” 
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“What are your terms?” 

“Firstly, a safe-conduct to enable me to travel to 
England without molestation , . .” 

Chabot gave a harsh, ironical laugh. 

“To travel to England? Fine idea, in very truth! 
Go to England and stay in England, what? And 
from thence make long noses at Francois Chabot, 
what? who was fool enough to let you hoodwink 
him!” 

“Had you not best listen to me, Citizen Representa- 
tive, before you jump to conclusions?” 

“I listen. Indeed, I am vastly interested in your 
naive project, my engaging young friend.” 

“My price for placing letters, which you would 
give your fortune to possess, in your hands, Citizen, 
is the liberty and the life of one, Maurice Reversac, 
who was clerk to Maitre de Croissy.” 

Chabot sneered. “Your lover, I suppose.” 

““What you choose to suppose is nothing to me. 
I have named my price for the letters.” 

Chabot, his elbow resting on the table, his chin 
cupped in his hand, was apparently wrapped in 
thought. He was contemplating that greatly daring 
woman who had delivered her ultimatum with no 
apparent consciousness of her danger. He could 
silence her, of course: send her to the guillotine, her 
and her lover, Reversac; but she seemed so sure that 
he would not do this that her assurance became dis- 
concerting. The same reason which had stayed his 
and his friends’ hands when they discussed the 
advisability of having Bastien de Croissy summarily 
arrested held good in this girl’s case also. There 
was always the possibility Ps her getting a word in 
during her trial—a word which might prove the un- 
doing of them all. How far was she telling the truth 
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at this moment? How far was she lying in order 
to save her lover? These were the questions which 
Francois Chabot was putting to himself while he 
contemplated the beautiful woman before him. 

And whilst he gazed on her she seemed slowly to 
vanish from his vision, both she and his luxurious 
surroundings, the costly furniture, the carpets, all 
the paraphernalia of his sybaritic life. Instead of this 
there appeared to his mental consciousness the Place 
de la Barritre du Tréne, with the guillotine towering 
above a sea of faces. He saw himself mounting the 
fatal steps; he saw the executioner, the glint on the 
death-dealing knife, the horrible basket into which 
great and noble heads had often rolled at his, Chabot’s, 
bidding. He heard the roll of drums ordered by 
Sauterre, the cries of execration of the mob, the 
strident laugh of those horrible hags who sat knitting 
and jabbering while the knife worked up and down, 
up and down.... A hoarse cry nearly escaped him. 
He passed his bony fingers under his choker for he 
felt stifled and sick.... 

The vision vanished. The girl was still sitting 
opposite to him, demure and silent—curse her!— 
waiting for him to speak. And looking on her he 
knew that he must have those letters or he would never 
know a moment’s peace again. Once he had them, 
once he felt entirely safe, he would have his revenge. 
Let her look to herself, the miserable trollop! She 
will have brought her fate upon herself. 

He said: “‘I’ll give you the safe-conduct. You can 
start for England to-day.” 

“I will start to-morrow,” she rejoined coolly. “I 
still must speak with Citizens Fabre and Bazire.” 

“TI can make that right with them. You need not 
see them.” 
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“IT must have their signatures on the safe-conduct 
as well as yours, Citizen Chabot.” 

‘You shall have them.” 

He was searching among the litter on ‘his desk for 
the paper which he wanted. These men always had 
forms of safe-conduct made out with blank spaces for 
the name of a relation or friend who happened to be 
in trouble and hoped to leave the country before 
trouble materialised. Chabot found what he wanted. 
The paper was headed: 


“COMMISSARIAT DE POLICE DE LA 
Villieme SECTION DE PARIS,” 


and ; 
“Laissez passer.” 

‘Your name?”’ he asked once more. 

‘Josephine Madeleine Marie Gravier.” 

And Chabot, with a shaking hand, wrote these 
names in the blank space left for the purpose. 

“Your residence?” 

‘Forty-three Rue Picpus.”’ 

“Your age?” 

“Twenty.” 

“The colour of your eyes?” 

She looked at him and in the blank space he wrote 
the word ‘‘Blue’’; and further on he made note that 
the hair was burnished copper, her chin small, her 
teeth even. 

When he had filled in all the blank spaces he strewed 
the writing with sand; then he said, “You can come 
and fetch this this evening.” 

“It will be signed?”’ 

“By myself and by Citizens Fabre and Bazire.”’ 

“Then I will start to-morrow.” 

“You have money?” 
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“Yes, I thank you.” 

““When do you return?” 

“It will take me a week probably to get to England 
and a week or more to come back. It will be close 
on three weeks, Citizen Representative, before your 
mind is set at rest.” 

He shrugged and sneered: 

“‘And in the meanwhile, your lover...’ 

“In the meanwhile, Citizen,” Josette broke in firmly, 
“see to it that Maurice Reversac is safe and well. If 
on my return he is not there to greet me, if, in fact, 
you play me false in any way, it is the Moniteur who 
will have the letters, not you.” 

Chabot rose slowly from his chair. He stood for a 
moment quite still beside the desk, his spatulated 
fingers spread out upon the table-top. All his ner- 
vousness, his fury, his excitement seemed suddenly 
to drop away from him. His ugly face wore an air 
of cunning, almost of triumph, and there was a hideous 
leer around his thick lips. He appeared to be watch- 
ing Josette intently while she rose, shook out her kirtle, 
smoothed down her fichu and straightened her cap. 
As she turned towards the door he said slowly: 

““We shall see!”” And added with mock courtesy, 
“Au revoir, little Citizeness.”’ 

A few minutes later Josette was speeding up the 
street on her way home. 


19 ARMAND CHAUVELIN 


Later in the day a meeting took place in the bare 

whitewashed room of the Club des Cordeliers between 

three members of the National Convention——Francois 
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Chabot, Claude Bazire and Fabre d’Eglantine—and 
an obscure member of the Committee of Public Safety 
named Armand Chauvelin. This man had at one time 
been highly influential in the councils of the revolu- 
tionary government; before the declaration of war he 
had been sent to England as secret envoy of the 
Republic; but conspicuous and repeated failures in 
various missions which had been entrusted to him had 
hopelessly ruined his prestige and hurled him down 
from his high position to one of almost ignoble 
dependence. Many there were who marvelled how 
it had come to pass that Armand Chauvelin had kept 
his head on his shoulders: “The Republic,” Danton 
had thundered more than once from the tribune, “‘has 
no use for failures.’’ It is to be supposed, therefore, 
that the man possessed certain qualities which made 
him useful to those in power: perhaps he was in 
possession of secrets which would have made his death 
undesirable. Be that as it may, Chauvelin, dressed 
in seedy black, his pale face scored with lines of anxiety, 
his appearance that of a humble servant of these popular 
Representatives of the People, sat at one end of the 
deal table, listening with almost obsequious deference 
to the words of command from the other three. 

He only put in a word now and again, for he had 
been summoned in order to take orders, not to give 
advice. 

“The girl,” Chabot said to him, “‘lives at No. 43 in 
the Rue Picpus. She will leave: Paris to-morrow. 
You will shadow her from the moment that she leaves 
the house: never lose sight of her as you value your 
life. She is going to England; you will follow her. 
You have been in England before, Citizen Chauvelin,”’ 
he added with a sarcastic grin, “‘so I understand, and: 
are acquainted with the English tongue.” 
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“That is so, Citizen Representative.” 

Chauvelin’s eyes were downcast; not one of the 
three caught the feline gleam of hate that shot through 
their pale depths. 

“Your safe-conduct is allin order. The wench will 
probably make for Tréport and take boat there for one 
of the English ports. It is up to you to board the same 
ship as she does. You must assume what disguise 
seems most suitable at the time. Our friend here, 
Fabre d’Eglantine, has been the means of finding you 
an English safe-conduct which was taken from one of 
that accursed nation who was trying to cross over our 
frontier from Belgium: he was an English spy. Our 
men caught and shot him; his papers remained in their 
hands: one of these was a safe-conduct signed by the 
English Minister of Foreign Affairs. Those stupid 
English don’t usually trouble about pry tak or safe- 
conducts. They welcome the émigrés from France, 
and often among those traitors one or other of our spies 
have got through. Still, this document will probably 
serve you well, and you can easily make up to appear 
like the description of the original holder. Here are 
the two passports. Examine them carefully first, then 
I or one of my friends will give you further instruc- 
tions.” 

Chabot handed two papers to Chauvelin across the 
table. Chauvelin took them, and for the next few 
minutes was absorbed in a minute examination of them. 
One bore the signature of Fabre d’Eglantine, who was 
representative for a section of Paris: it was counter- 
signed by Francois Chabot (Loire et Cher) and by 
Claud Bazire (Céte d’Or). The second paper bore 
the seal of the English Foreign Office and was signed 
by Lord Greville himself. It was made out in the name 
of Malcolm Russell Stone, and described the bearer 
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of the safe-conduct as short and slight, with brown 
hair and pale face—a description, in Fact, which could 
apply to twenty men out of a hundred. It had the 
advantage of not being a forgery, but was a genuine 
passport issued to an unfortunate Secret Service man 
since dead. As Chabot had said, the English authori- 
ties cared little, if anything, about passports; neverthe- 
less, the present one might prove useful. 

Chauvelin folded the two papers and put them in 
the inside pocket of his coat. 

“So far, so good,” he said dryly. “I await your 
further instructions, Citizen Representative.” 

Chabot was the spokesman of the party. He was, 
perhaps, sunk more deeply than the other two in the 
morass of treachery and veniality which threatened to 
engulf them all. He it was who had summoned this 
conference and who had thought of Armand Chauvelin 
as the man most likely to be useful in this terrible 
emergency. 

“‘He has a character to redeem,”’ he had said to his 
friends when first the question was mooted of setting a 
sleuth-hound on the girl’s tracks: “‘he speaks English, 
he knows his way about over there...” 

“He failed signally,” Bazire objected, “over that 
affair of the English spies.” 

‘You mean the man they call the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel?” 

“oy es ad 

“‘Chauvelin has sworn to lay him by the heels.”’ 

“But has never succeeded.” 

“No; but Robespierre tells me that he is the most 
tenacious tracker of traitors they have on the Com- 
mittees—a real bloodhound, what!”’ 

Thus it was that Chauvelin had been called in to 
confer on the best means of circumventing a simple 
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girl in the fateful undertaking she had in view. Four 
men to defeat one woman in her purpose! What 
chance would she have to accomplish it? 

“It is on the return journey, my friend,’’ Chabot 
was saying, “that your work will effectually begin. 
This wench, Josette Gravier, is going to England for 
the sole purpose of getting hold of a certain packet 
of letters—seven in all—which are now in the posses- 
sion of a woman named Croissy, the widow of the 
lawyer Croissy who—er—committed suicide a month 
or so ago. You recollect?” 

“IT do recollect perfectly, 
blandly. : 

Chabot cleared his throat, fidgeted in his usual ner- 
vous manner, but took good care not to encounter 
Chauvelin’s quizzical glance. 

‘“‘Those letters,” he said after a moment or two, 
“were written by me and my two friends here in the 
strictest confidence to Croissy, who was acting as our 
lawyer at the time. None of us dreamed that he would 
turn traitor. Well, he did, and no doubt was subse- 
quently stricken either with remorse or fright, for after 
threatening us all with the betrayal of our confidence 
he took his own miserable life.” 

Chabot paused, apparently highly satisfied with his 
peroration. Chauvelin, silent and with thin white 
hands folded in front of him, waited calmly for him 
to continue. But his pale steely eyes were no longer 
downcast: their glance, bitterly ironical, was fixed on 
the speaker, and there was no mistaking the question 
which that glance implied. “Why do you take the 
trouble to tell me those lies?’ those eyes seemed to 
ask. No wonder that none of the three blackguards 
dared to look him straight in the face! 

“T think,’”’ Chabot resumed after a time with added 
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pompousness, “that I have told you enough to make 
you appreciate the importance of the task which we 
propose to entrust to you. My friends and I must 
regain possession of those confidential letters, but we 
look to you, Citizen Chauvelin, to put us in possession 
of them and not to the wench Gravier—you under- 
stand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“She is nothing but a trollop and a baggage who 
has shamelessly resorted to blackmail in order to save 
her gallant from justice. She has put a dagger at my 
throat—at the throat of my two friends here—and her 
dagger is more deadly than the one with which the 
traitor Charlotte Corday pierced the noble heart of 
Marat...” 

He would have continued in this eloquent strain had 
not his brother-in-law, Bazire, put a restraining hand 
on his shoulder. Armand Chauvelin, with his arms 
tightly clasped over his chest, his thin legs crossed, his 
pale eyes looking up at the ceiling, presented a perfect 
picture of irony and contempt. ‘The others dared not 
resent this attitude. They had need of this man for 
the furtherance of their schemes. Revenge was what 
they were looking for now. The wench had indeed 
put a dagger to their throats, and for this they were 
determined to make her suffer; and there was no man 
alive with such a marvellous capacity for tracking an 
enemy and bringing him to book as Armand Chauvelin, 
in spite of the fact that he had failed so signally in 
bringing the greatest enemy of the revolutionary 
government to the guillotine. In this he certainly had 
failed. Not one of his colleagues, not one of the three 
who had need of his services now, knew how the 
recollection of that failure galled him. He was thank- 
ful for this mission which would take him to England 
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once more. He had had heart-breaking ill luck over 
his adventures with the Scarlet Pimpernel, but luck 
might take a turn at any time, and, anyway, he was the 
only man in his own country who had definitely identi- 
fied the mysterious hero with that ballroom exquisite 
Sir Percy Blakeney. Given a modicum of luck it was 
still on the cards that he, Chauvelin, might yet be even 
with his arch-enemy whilst he was engaged in dogging 
the footsteps of Josette Gravier. That wench was just 
the type of “persecuted innocent” that would appeal 
to the chivalrous nature of the elusive Sir Percy. 

Yes! on the whole Chauvelin felt satisfied with his 
immediate prospects, and as soon as Chabot had ceased 
perorating he put a few curt questions to him. 

““When does the girl start?’”’ he asked. 

“To-morrow,” Chabot replied. “I have told her to 
call at my house this evening for her safe-conduct.” 

_ “Tt is made out in the name of... ?” 

“Josephine Gravier.”’ 

‘Josephine Gravier,’’ Chauvelin iterated slowly; 
“and the safe-conduct is signed... ?” 

“By myself, by my friend Fabre and my brother-in- 
law Claude Bazire.”’ 

Chauvelin then rose and said: “That is all I need 
know for the moment.” He paused a moment as if 
reflecting and then added: “Oh! by the way, I may 
need a man by me whom I can trust—a man who will 
give me a hand in an emergency, you understand; who 
will be discreet and above all obedient.” 

“I see no objection to that,” Chabot said and turned 
to his colleagues: ““do your”’ 

“No. None,” they all agreed. 

“Do you know the right sort of man?”’ one of them 
asked. : 

“Yes! Auguste Picard,’’ was Chauvelin’s reply: 
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“a sturdy fellow, ready for any adventure. He is 
attached to the gendarmerie of the VIIIth section at 
the moment, but he can be spared—Picard would suit 
me well: he is never troubled with unnecessary 
scruples,” he added with a curl of the lip. 

“Auguste Picard. Why not?” 

They all agreed as to the suitability of Auguste 
Picard as a satellite to their friend Chauvelin. 

“So long as he is told nothing,” one of them 
remarked. 

“Why, of course,”’ Chauvelin hastened to reassure 
them all. He then concluded with complacency: 
‘You may rest assured, my friends, that in less than a 
month the letters will be in your hands.” 

Chabot and the others sighed in unison: “The devil 
speed you, friend Chauvelin.” One of them said: 
‘Not one of us will know a moment’s peace until your 
return.” 

On which note of mutual confidence they parted. 
Chauvelin went his way; the other three stayed talking 
for a little while at the club; other members strolled in. 
from time to time, Danton among them. The great 
man himself was none too easy over this affair of the 
letters which had been recounted to him by his satellite 
Fabre d’Eglantine. He was not dead sure whether 
his own name was mentioned or not in the correspond- 
ence between de Batz and Croissy. He had at the 
time been unpleasantly mixed up in those Austrian 
intrigues, and it was part of de Batz’ game to compro- 
mise as many patriots as he could, to incite the mob 
against them and thus bring about the downfall of the 
revolutionary Government and the restoration of the 
King. Chabot, Fabre and Bazire were in it up to the 
neck, but the moment mud-slinging began, any of their - 
friends might get spattered with the slime. Robes- 
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pierre, the wily jackal, was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to be at Danton’s throat, to wrest from him that 
popularity which for the time being made him the 
master of the Convention. It would indeed be a 
strange freak of Destiny if the downfall of the great 
Danton—the lion of the Revolution—were brought 
about through the intervention of a woman, a chit of 
a girl more feeble even that Charlotte Corday, whose 
dagger had put an end to Marat’s career. 

‘But we can leave all that with safety in Armand 
Chauvelin’s hands,”’ was the sum-total of the confabula- 
tion between the four men before they bade one another 
good-night. 


20 ROUEN 


THe small diligence which had left Les Andelys in the 
early morning rattled into the rel es of the Auberge 
du Cheval Blanc in Rouen soon after seven o’clock in 
the evening. It had encountered bad weather the 
whole of the way: torrential rain lashed by gusty 
north-westerly winds made going difficult for the 
horses. The roads were fetlock-deep in mud: on the 
other hand, the load had been light—two passengers 
in the front compartment and only four in the rear, 
and very little luggage on top. 

In the rear of the coach the four passengers had sat 
in silence for the greater part of the journey, the grey 
sky and dreary outlook not being conducive to con- 
versation. The desolation of the country, due to lack 
of agricultural labour, was apparent even along the 
fertile stretch of Normandy. ‘The orchard trees were 
already bare of leaves and bent their boughs to the 
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fury of the blast; their naked branches, weighted with 
the rain, were stretched out against the wind like the 
great gaunt arms of skinny old men suffering from 
rheumatism and doing their best to run away. 

Of the two female travellers one looked like the 
middle-aged wife of some prosperous shopkeeper. 
She had rings on her fingers and a gold brooch was 
pinned to her shawl. Her hands were folded above 
the handle of a wicker basket out of which she 
extracted, from time to time, miscellaneous provisions 
with which she regaled herself on the journey. At 
one moment when the other woman who sat next to 
her, overcome with sleep, fell up against her shoulder, 
she drew herself up with obvious disgust and eyed the 
presumptuous creature up and down with the air of 
one unaccustomed to any kind of familiarity. 

This other woman was Josette Gravier, e# route for 
England, all alone, unprotected, ignorant of the 
country she was going to, of the districts she would 
have to traverse, of the sea which she had never seen 
and of which she had a vague dread; but her courage 
kept up by the determination to get to England to 
wrest the letters from Louise de Croissy and, with 
them in her hand, to force those influential Terrorists 
into granting life and liberty to Maurice. It was 
Josette Gravier who, overcome with sleep, had fallen 
against the shoulder of her fellow-traveller, but it was 
a very radically transformed Josette; not disguised, but 
transformed from the dainty, exquisite apparition she 
always was into an ugly, dowdy, uncouth-looking girl 
unlikely to attract the attention of those young gallants 
who are always ready for an adventure with any pretty 
woman they might meet on the way. She had dragged 
her hair out of curl, smeared it with grease till it hung 
in lankish strands down her cheeks and brows; over 
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it she wore a black cap, frayed and green with age, 
and this she had tied under her chin with a tired bit 
of black ribbon. She had rubbed her little nose and 
held it out to the blast till the tip was blue: she 
hunched up her shoulders under a tattered shawl, and 
forced her pretty mouth to wear an expression of bore- 
dom and discontent. What she could not hide 
altogether was the glory of her eyes, but even so she 
contrived to dim their lustre by appearing to be half 
asleep the whole of the way. Like the other woman 
she kept her basket of provisions on her lap, and at 
different times she munched bits of stale bread and 
cheese and drank thin-looking wine out of a bottle, 
after which she passed the back of her hand over her 
mouth and nose and left marks of grease on her chin 
and cheeks. 

Altogether she looked a most unattractive bit of 
goods, and this, apparently, was the opinion of the 
two male travellers who sat opposite, for after a quick 
survey of their fellow-passengers they each settled 
down in their respective corners and whiled away the 
dreary hours of the long day by sleep. They did not 
carry provisions with them, but jumped out of the 
diligence for refreshments whenever the driver pulled 
up outside some village hostelry on the way. 

At the Auberge du Cheval Blanc in Rouen everyone 
had to get down. The diligence went no farther, but 
another would start early the next morning and, in all 

robability, would reach Tréport in the late afternoon. 
hacen like the other travellers, was obliged to go to 
the Commissariat of the town for the examination of 
her papers before she could be allowed to hire a bed 
for the night. Her safe-conduct was in order, which 
seemed greatly to astonish the Chief Commissary, 
for he eyed with some curiosity this bedraggled, 
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uncouth female who presented a permit signed by 
three of the most prominent members of the National 
Convention. 


‘Laissez passer la citoyenne Fosephine Gravier agée de 
vingt ans demeurant a Paris VIIT™ section Rue 
Picpus No. 43, ett. etc...” 


It was all in order; the Commissary countersigned 
the safe-conduct, affixed the municipal seal to it and 
handed it back to Josette. She had been the last of the 
travellers to present her papers at the desk; she took 
them now from the Commissary and turned to go out 
of the narrow stuffy room when a man’s voice spoke 
gently close to her: 3 

‘Can I direct you to a respectable hostelry, Citizen- 
ess?” 

Josette glanced up and encountered a pair of light- 
coloured eyes that looked kindly and in no way 
provokingly at her: they were the eyes of one of her 
fellow-travellers who had entered the diligence at Les 
Andelys and had sat in the corner opposite to her, half 
asleep, taking no notice of anything or anybody. He 
was a small, thin man with pale cheeks and a sad, or 
perhaps discontented, expression round his thin lips: 
his hair was lank and plentifully streaked with grey. 
He was dressed in seedy black and looked quite 
insignificant and not at all the kind of man to scare 
a girl who was travelling alone. 

Josette thanked him for his kindness: 

“T have engaged a bed at the Cheval Blanc,” she 
said, “‘which I am assured is a model of respectability: 
I shall be sharing a room with some of the maids at the 
hostelry, and the charge for this accommodation is not 
high. All the same,’”’ she added politely, “I thank 
you, sir, for your kind offer.” 
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She was to turn away when he spoke again: 

“JT am journeying to England, and if I can be of 
service there I pray you to command me.” 

It did not occur to Josette at the moment to wonder 
how this stranger came to know that she was journeying 
to England, but she could not help asking him who he 
was and why he should trouble about her. 

“Before the war,” he replied, ‘‘my business used 
often to take me to England and I was able to master 
its difficult language. Now, alas! my business is at an 
end, but I have friends over the water and, like your- 
self, I was lucky enough to obtain a permit to visit 
them.” 

Once more Josette thanked him: he seemed so very 
kind; but at the outset of her journey she had made 
up her mind very firmly not to enter into conversation 
with anyone, not to trust anyone, least of all one of her 
own nationality. She had no idea as yet of the diffi- 
culties which she might encounter when she landed in 
a strange country. Indeed, she had undertaken this 
journey without any thought of possible failure, but 
wariness and discretion were the rules of conduct which 
she had imposed on herself and to which she was deter- 
mined to adhere rigidly. Having thanked her amiable 
friend, she bade him good night and hastened back to 
the hostelry. 

She didn’t see him again on the following morning 
when she took ticket for the diligence that was to take 
her to Tréport. An altogether different set of people 
were her fellow-travellers on this stage of her journey: 
they were a noisy crowd—three men and two women 
besides herself in the rear compartment of the coach; 
so they were rather crowded and jammed up against 
one another. Josette, being small and unobtrusive, 
was pushed into a corner by the other woman, who 
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was large and stout and took up a lot of room. Talk 
was incessant, chiefly on the recent incidents at Nantes. 
Carrier, the abominable butcher, had been recalled, 
but his successors had carried on his infamous work. 
The war in the Vendée had drawn to its close: those 
who took part in it fell victims to their loyalty to the 
throne; their wives and children were murdered 
wholesale. Travellers who had come from those parts 
spoke of this with bated breath. Only a few had 
escaped butchery, and this through the agency of some 
English spies—so ‘twas said—-whose activities 
throughout Brittany had baffled the revolutionary 
government. One man especially, who went, it 
seems, by the strangé name of a small scarlet flower, 
had been instrumental in effecting the escape of a 
number of women and children out of the plague- 
ridden prisons of Nantes, where such numbers of 
them died of disease and inanition even while the 
guillotine was being prepared for them. 

Josette, huddled up in the corner of the compart- 
ment, listened to these tales with a beating heart. Ever 
since she had started on this fateful journey she had. 
wondered in her mind whether somewhere or other,. 
in a moment of distress or difficulty, she would sud--. 
denly find that an unseen hand was there to succour or 
to help, whether she would hear a comforting voice 
to cheer her on her way, or catch unexpectedly a. 
glance from eyes that, whilst revealing nothing to. 
the uninitiated, would convey a world of meaning 
to her. 

Now the tales that she heard dispelled any such hope. 
Women and children in greater distress than herself 
were Claiming the aid i time of the gallant Scarlet 
Pimpernel. It was sad and terribly disappointing that: 
she would not see him as she had so confidently hoped.. 
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Only in her dreams would she see him as she had done 
hitherto. The rumble of the coach-wheels, the hea 
atmosphere made her drowsy: she shrank farther still 
into her corner and slept and dreamed; she dreamed 
of the gallant English hero and also of Maurice— 
Maurice who was so unselfish, so self-effacing, who 
was suffering somewhere in a dingy prison, pining for 
his little friend Josette, wondering, perhaps, what had 
become of her, and eating his heart out with anxiety 
on her account. And somehow in her dream Josette 
saw the English hero less clearly than she used to do; 
his imaginary face and form slowly faded and grew 
dim and were presently merged in the presentment of 
Maurice Reversac, who looked sad and ill—so sad and 
ill that Josette’s heart ached for him in her sleep, and 
that her lips murmured his name “Maurice!’’ with 
exquisite longing and tenderness. 


Z| IN ENGLAND 


WHENEVER Josette’s thoughts in after years reverted to 
her memorable journey to England, she never felt that 
it had been real. It was all so like a dream: her start 
from Paris in the early morning; the diligence; the 
first halt at the barrier; the examination of passports; 
and then the incessant rumble of wheels, the rain beat- 
ing against the windows, the gusts of wind, the 
atmosphere reeking of stale provisions, of damp cloth 
and of leather; the murmur of voices; the halts outside 
village hostelries; the nights in the auberge at Meulan 
and Les Andelys, at Rouen and Tréport; and her 
fellow-travellers. They were nothing but dream 
figures, and it was only when she closed her eyes very 
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tight that Josette could vaguely recall their faces: the 
prosperous shopman’s wife with her rings and her 
gold brooch and her wicker basket; the crowd in the 
diligence between Rouen and Tréport who chattered 
incessantly about the English spy and the horrors of 
Nantes; her neighbour, who squeezed her into a 
corner until she could hardly breathe; and then the 
small, thin man—he, surely, was nothing but a figure 
in a dream | 

Dreams, dreams! they must all have been dreams! 
All those events, those happenings which memory had 
never properly recorded, they were surely only dreams; 
and all the way across the Channel she sat as in a 
dream: she saw other travellers being very seasick, and 
there was, indeed, a nasty gale blowing from the south- 
west, but it was a favourable wind for the packet-boat 
to Dover and she made excellent going, whilst to 
Josette the fresh sea air, the excitement of seeing the 
white cliffs of England looming out of the mist, the 
sense of contentment that she was nearing the end of 
her journey and that her efforts on behalf of Maurice 
would surely be crowned with success were all most 
welcome after the stuffiness and dreariness of those 
days passed in the diligence. 

And how bright and lovely England seemed to her! 
It was indeed a dream world into which she had 
drifted. People looked happy and free! Yes, free! 
There was no look of furtiveness or terror on their 
faces; even children had shoes and stockings on their 
feet, and not one of them had that look of disease ahd 
hunger so prevalent—alas!—in revolutionary France. 
Peace and contentment reigned everywhere; ay! in 
spite of the war-clouds that hung over the land. And 
Josette’s heart ached when she thought of her own- 
beautiful country, her beloved France, which was all 
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the more dear to all her children for the terrible time 
she was going through. 

Poor little Josette! She felt very forlorn and very 
much alone when she stood on the quay at Dover with 
her modest little bundle and her wicker basket which 
contained all her worldly possessions. For the first 
time she realized the magnitude of the task which she 
had imposed on herself when all around her people 
talked and talked and she could not understand one 
word that was said. Never before had she been out- 
side France, never before had she heard a language 
other than her native one. She felt as if she had been 
dropped down from somewhere into another world and 
knew not yet what would become of her, a stranger 
among its denizens. Frightened? Only a little, per- 
haps, was she frightened, but firm, nevertheless, in 
her resolve to succeed. But what had seemed such a 
simple proposition in Paris looked distinctly compli- 
cated now. 

She was forlorn and alone—and all round her people 
bustled and jostled; not that anyone was unkind—far 
from it—but they were all of them busy coming and 
going, collecting luggage, meeting friends, asking for 
information. She, Josette, was the only one who, 
perforce, was tongue-tied—a pathetic little figure in 
short kirtle, shawl and frayed-out black cap, with lanky 
hair and a red nose and a smear across one cheek, for 
much against her will tears would insist on coming to 
her eyes and they made the smear when they would 
roll down her face. 

The crowd presently thinned out a bit: Josette could 
see these or those lve sue aoen hurrying hither 
and thither, either followed by a porter carryin 
luggage or shouldering their own valise. They afl 
seemed to know where they were going; she alone was 
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doubtful and ignorant. Indeed, she had never thought 
it would be as bad as this. 


And suddenly a kind voice reached her ear: 

“‘Can I be of service now, Mademoiselle? We all 
have to report at the constable’s office, you know.” 

Just for the moment it seemed to Josette as if /e bon 
Dieu Himself had taken pity on her and sent one of 
His angels to look after her. And yet it was only the 
thin little man in seedy black who had spoken, and 
there was nothing angelic about him. He had his 
papers in his hand and quite instinctively she took hers 
out from inside her bodice and gave them to him. 

‘Will you come with me, Mademoiselle,” he went 
on to say, “in case there is a little difficulty about your 
safe-conduct being entirely made out by the French 
Government, with which the English are at war! 
They welcome the émigrés as a matter of course; still, 
there might be a little trouble. But if you will come 
with me I feel sure I can see you through.” 

Josette gave him a look of trust and of gratitude out 
of her blue eyes. How could she help fancying that 
here was one of those English heroes of whom she 
had always dreamed and who were known in the 
remotest corners of France as angels of rescue to those 
unfortunates who were forced to flee from their own 
country and take refuge in hospitable England? 
Dreams! dreams! Could Josette Gravier be blamed 
for thinking that here were her dreams coming true? 
When she felt miserable, helpless and forlorn, a hand 
was suddenly stretched out to help her over her diffi- 
culties. Of course she did not think that this pale- 
faced little man was the hero of her dreams—she had: 
always thought of the Scarlet Pimpernel as magnifi- 
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cently tall and superbly handsome; but then she had 
also thought of him as mysterious and endowed with 
mystic powers that enabled him to assume any kind of 
personality at will. There was enough talk about him 
among the girls in the government workshops: how 
he had driven through the barriers of Paris disguised 
as an old hag in charge of a refuse-cart in which the 
Marquis de Tournay and his family lay hidden: and 
there were other tales more wonderful still. Then 
why could he not diminish his stature and become a 
ale-faced little man who spoke both English and 
Preach and conducted her, Josette, to an office where 
he exhibited an English passport which evidently 
satisfied the official in charge not only as to his own 
identity, but also as to that of the girl with him? 

Who but a hero of romance would have the power 
so to protect the weak as to smooth out every difficulty 
that beset Josette Gravier’s path after her landing in 
England, from the finding her a respectable hostelry 
where she could spend the night to guiding her the 
next morning to the Bureau des émigrés Frangais in 
Dover, where he obtained for her all the information 
she wanted about her beloved Louise? Louise, indeed, 
lived and worked not very far from Dover, in a town 
called Maidstone, to which a public coach plied that 
very day. And into this coach did Josette Gravier step 
presently in the company of her new guardian angel, 
the thin-faced, pale-eyed little man with the soft voice, 
whose mysterious hints and utterances, now that she 
fell into more intimate conversation with him, clearly 
indicated that if he was not actually the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel himself, he was, at any rate, very closely connected 
with him. 
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22 A WOMAN IN LOVE 


Louise DE Croissy was sitting in the bow-window of 
the small house in Milsom Street in the city of Maid- 
stone when, looking up from her embroidery frame, 
she saw Josette Gravier coming down the street in the 
company of a little man in black who was evidently 
pointing out the way to her. Louise gave one cry of 
amazement, jumped up from her chair, and in less 
than half a minute was out in the street, with arms 
outstretched and a cry of “Josette! My darling 
one!” on her lips. . 

The next moment Josette was in her arms. 

“Josette! My little Josette! I am not dreaming, 
am I? It really is you?” 

But Josette, overcome with fatigue and emotion, could 
not yet speak. She let Louise lead her to the house. 
She appeared half-dazed; but when they came to the 
door she turned to look for the guiding angel who had 
brought her safely within sight of her beloved Louise. 
All she could see of him was his back in the seedy black 
coat a hundred yards away, hurrying down the street. 

Louise was devoured with curiosity; question after 
question tumbled out of her mouth. 

“Josette chérie, how did you come? And all alone? 
And who was that funny little man in black? What 
made youcome? Why, why didn’t you let me know?” 

Josette had sunk into the armchair which Louise had 
dragged for her beside the fire—a lovely fire glowing 
with coal, the flames dancing as if with joy and putting 
life and warmth into the girl’s stiffened limbs. And 
Louise, kneeling beside her, holding her little cold ° 
hands, went on excitedly: 
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“Of course you mustn’t talk now, chérie, and you 
must not heed my silly questions. But imagine my 
amazement! I thought I was dreaming. I had been 
thinking of you, too, all these days . . . and to think of 
you here and now.... What will Charles-Léon say 
when he sees your... He is getting so strong and 
well and...” 

Then she jumped to her feet, struck her forehead 
with her hand and exclaimed: 

“But what a fool I am to keep on chattering when you 
are so weary and cold, my darling!... Just wait a 
few minutes and close your eyes and I will get you 
some lovely hot tea. Every one here in England 
drinks tea in the afternoon.... At first I couldn’t 
get used to it... I hadn’t drunk tea for years, and then 
not often—only when I had a headache. . . but I soon 
got in the way of it.... No, no! I won’t chatter 
any more.... Just sit still, chérée, and I'll bring you 
something you'll like.” 

She trotted off, eager, excited and longing desper- 
ately to hear how Josette had come to travel alone all 
the way to England; through the instrumentality of 
that marvellous Scarlet Pimpernel, she decided within 
herself; and her active brain worked round and round, 
conjecturing, imagining all sorts of possibilities. “I 
wonder what has become of poor Maurice Reversac?”’ 
she mused at one moment. 

She delighted on preparing the tea for Josette and 
prided herself in the way she made it—one spoonful of 
tea for each cup and one for the pot—and in the English 
way of making toast with butter on it. How Josette 
will love that! Darling, darling Josette! Life from 
now on would be just perfect; no more loneliness; no 
more anxiety for Charles-Léon. The angel of the 
house was present once more. 
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And in the little sitting-room, ensconced in the big 
winged chair, Josette Gravier sat with eyes closed, still 
living in her dream. Was it not marvellous how /e bon 
Dieu had brought her safely to Louise? The events 
of her journey passed before her mental vision like a 
kaleidoscope of many shapes and colours. It seemed 
almost impossible to realize that all these things had 
truly happened to her, Josette Gravier, and that she 
was really here in England instead of in the dingy 
Rue Picpus or stitching away at the Government: 
workshops. And thoughts of the workshop brought: 
back a vision of Maurice, and terror gripped her heart: 
because of what might be happening to him—terror,, 
and then a great feeling of joy because she remem-- 
bered what she was able to do for him. Maurice to. 
her had become as a child, as Charles-Léon was to. 
Louise, a being dependent on her for love and, in a. 
sense, for protection. 


It was a wonderful thing, in very truth, to be sitting- 
in a large, comfortable easy-chair beside a lovely fire- 
here in England, and to be drinking tea and eating 
pain grillé with delicious butter on it; and, above all,. 
to have Louise sitting beside her and watching her- 
with loving eyes whilst she ate and drank. Tea was. 
lovely! Like Louise, she had not tasted it for years;. 
it was a luxury unknown in France these terrible. 
times, and even in the happy olden days in the farm: 
by the Isére or in the convent school of the Visitation. 
Josette had only been given tea when she had a. 
headache. 

After a little while she felt wonderfully comforted ;. 
she knew that Louise was consumed with curiosity and,,’ 
in all conscience, she could not delay satisfying her. 
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“Can you not guess why I am here, ‘Louise?”’ she 
asked abruptly. : | 

“Of course I can, chérie|”’ Louise replied. ‘You 
came to England for the same reason that I did—to get 
away from those abominable murderers.”’ , 

But Josette shook her head. 

“Should I have run away,” she asked, ‘and left 
Maurice out there alone?” 

“T don’t understand, chérie. Where is Maurice?” 

“In prison.” 

iy ts ere ad 

‘“‘He was arrested two days before I left Paris.” 

“But on what grounds?” 

Josette gave a sigh and a shrug; she stared dreamily 
into the fire. | 

‘“‘Does one ever know?’ she murmured, and then 
added: “I suppose that Maurice’s connexion with 
Bastien disturbed the complacency of some of those 
devils. They didn’t know how much he knew—about 
those letters.” 

“The letters?” 

““Yes—the letters. You have still got them, 
Louise?”’ 

“Of course.” 

A deep sigh of relief came from little Josette’s 
anxious heart. She turned her large, luminous eyes 
on her friend. 

‘That is why I came to England, chérie—to fetch 
those letters.” | 

‘Josette!’ Louise exclaimed, ‘‘what do you mean?” 

“Just that. Maurice has been arrested—you know 
what that means: a week or a fortnight in some dank 
prison, then the mockery of a trial, and, finally, the 
guillotine...” 

“But <ias”” 
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*, . . 80 Je bon Diex inspired me and gave me courage. 
I thought of the letters. In order to try and get hold 
of them, men like Chabot and Fabre went to the length 
of murder. Fortunately you had taken them away 
with you. I thought and thought until I remembered 
the names of those blackguards who had written them 
and who had murdered Bastien. Then I went to call 
on them.”’ 

‘“You—my little timid Josette?” 

“Yes. I-went and I was no longer timid. I went, 
first of all, to that horrible man Chabot. I told him 
that those compromising letters of his were still in 
existence and that I knew where they were. Then I 
proposed my bargain: complete immunity for Maurice 
with a safe-conduct to enable him to leave France as 
soon as I had retrieved the letters and placed them in 
the hands of their writers.” 

‘You did that, Josette?”’ 

“T did it for Maurice.” 

“But that was just the bargain which my poor 
Bastien proposed to those same men, and in conse- 
quence of it...’ 

“,.. they murdered him in cold blood. I know 
that.” 

“Then how could you...?” 

“T ran that risk, I know,” Josette replied calmly; 
“but I also knew by then that possession of those letters 
had become a question of life and death to those 
assassins. I threatened them with the immediate 
publication of the letters in the Moniteur if anything 
happened to Maurice or to me. They didn’t know 
where the letters were; all I told them was that they 
were in England and that you had kept them. Any- 
way, they gave me a safe-conduct to go to England- 
and come back. And here I am, my Louise, and if 
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you will give me the letters I will start on my journey 
back the day after to-morrow.” 

Louise made no immediate reply: she was staring at 
her little friend—the frail, modest girl who all alone 
and sustained only by her own courage had undertaken 
such a dangerous task for the sake of the man she 
loved. For, in truth, Louise was forced to the con- 
clusion that Josette’s heart, unbeknown to herself, had 
been touched at last by Maurice Reversac’s devotion. 
Only a woman in love could accomplish what Josette 
Gravier had done, could so calmly face difficulties and 
dangers and be ready to face them again without rest 
or respite. Neither did Josette speak; she was once 
more staring into the fire, and the dancing flames 
showed her visions of Maurice suffering in prison and 
longing for her. 

“Josette darling,’’ Louise said after a time, “you 
cannot possibly start on another long journey just yet.” 

“Why not?” | 

“You must have a few days’ rest. You are so 
tired...” 

Josette gave a slight shrug. 

“Oh!—tired .. .” 

“*T cannot imagine how you ever found me—I mean, 
so quickly. Did you go to London?” 

““No, I didn’t have to.” 

“Then, how... ?” 

“A kind friend helped me.” 

““A friend? Who was it?” 

“I don’t know. He was a fellow-passenger first in 
the diligence and then on board ship.” 

“A stranger?” 

“Why, yes! but you cannot imagine how kind he 
was. When I landed on the quay at Dover I felt 
terribly lonely and helpless; indeed, I didn’t know what 
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was to become of me. Everything was horribly 
strange, and then I couldn’t understand a word any 
one said...” 

“I know. I felt just like that at first, although, of 
course, I was in the hands of friends. I told you—in 
my letter...” 

“T thought of you, Louise, and of the wonderful 
friends who were looking after you. What were they 
like, darling?” 

“It is not easy to describe people, and I was terribly 
overwrought at the time, but the two friends whom we 
met in the cottage on the cliffs and who took us across 
the sea in that beautiful ship were good-looking young 
English gentlemen. One was fair, the other had 
brown hair, and...” 

‘‘Was not one of them quite small and thin, with a 
very pale face and light-coloured eyes... ?” 

“No, dear, nothing like that.” 

“That was what my friend looked like. He spoke 
to me first at Rouen, and then again at Dover when 
I felt so lost I didn’t know what to do. He took me 
to a nice hostelry where I could hire a bed for the night. 
Then the next morning he went with me to the Bureau 
des Emigrés, where they spoke French and where they 
looked up your name and told me where to find you. 
After that we took the coach for this town. My thin 
friend with the pale face arranged everything, and 
when we arrived in this city he walked through the 
streets with me to show me where you lived; and then 
—and then, while I ran to embrace you, darling, he 
hurried away. But I hope and pray that 1 may meet 
him again so that I can thank him properly for all the 
help he gave me.” 

“Do you think you will?” ; 

“I think so. He told me that he would be in Dover 
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for a couple of days and that a packet-boat would be 
leaving for Tréport on Thursday at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. That is the day after to-morrow. He said 
he would look out for me on the quay. So yousee...” 

“Josette darling,” Louise exclaimed impulsively, 
‘“‘you must be wary of strangers!” 

“But of course, Louise, I am wary—very wary. 
Whenever I spent the night in a hostelry, although I 
really had enough money to pay for a private room, I 
always chose to share one with other women or girls. 
I wouldn’t sleep alone in a strange room for anything, 
although I did so long for privacy sometimes. But if 
you saw that insignificant little man, Louise, you would 
know that I had nothing to fear from him.” 

“I wonder who he is?” 

‘Sometimes I think . . .”’ Josette murmured. 

“What, darling?” 

“Oh, you will only laugh!” . 

“Not I. And I know what you were going to say.”’ 

“What?” 

“That you think he has some connexion with the 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“Well, don’t your” 

‘I don’t know, dear. You see the members of the 
League of the Scarlet Pimpernel with whom I came in 
contact«were all English.”’ 

‘““My thin friend with the pale face might be a French 
member of the League. How otherwise can you 
explain his kindness to me?”’ 

““{ cannot explain it, chérie. Everything that hap- 
pened to me was so wonderful that I am ready to 
accept all your theories of the supernatural powers of 
the mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel. But now, darling, 
we have chatted quite long enough. You are tired 
and you must havearest. After that we'll have supper 
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and you shall go to bed early, if you must leave me 
again so soon...” 

“T must, Louise, I must. And you understand, 
don’t your” 

“I suppose I do; but it will break my heart to part 
from you again.” 

“T have to think of Maurice,” Josette said softly. 

‘You love him, Josette?” 

“I don’t know,” the girl replied with a sigh. “At 
one time [ thought that my heart and soul belonged to 
the mysterious hero whom perhaps I would never see; 
but since Maurice has been in danger I have 
realized...” 

“What, chérie?”’ 

‘That he is dear, very dear to me.”’ 


23 THE PRECIOUS PACKET 


Ir seemed so strange to be back in France once more, 
to hear again one’s own tongue spoken and to under- 
stand everything that was said. 

Josette, standing in the queue outside the Commis- 
sariat of Police at Rouen with the same little bundle 
and the same wicker basket in her hand, waiting to 
have her safe-conduct examined and stamped, was a 
very different person to the forlorn young creature who 
had felt so bewildered and so terribly lonely at Dover. 

She had had two very happy days with Louise. Her 
arrival, her first sight of the beloved friend had been 
unalloyed joy; sitting by a cosy fire with Louise quite 
close to her and holding her hand brought back 
memories of the happiest days of her childhood. Then’ 
there was Charles-Léon looking so bright and bonny, 
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with colour in his cheeks and all his pathetic listlessness 
gone. In a way, Josette had not altogether liked 
England; the grey clouds, the misty damp atmosphere 
were so unlike the brilliant blue skies of France and 
the sparkling clear air of her native Dauphiné that 
went to the head like wine; but, then, that atmosphere 
was pure and wholesome, Charles-Léon’s bright eyes 
testified to that: he no longer suffered from the poison-~ 
ous air of Paris; and Loutse, even in this short time, 
seemed to have recovered the elasticity of youth. 

Yes! it had been a happy, a very happy time, bright- 
ened still further by thoughts of what she, Josette, was 
doing for Maurice. On the very first evening Louise 
had given her the sealed packet containing the precious 
letters: the precious, precious packet which would pur- 
chase Maurice’s life and liberty. Josette turned it 
over and over in her hands, and gazed down on the 
seals and on the wrapper as if her eyes could pierce 
them. 

“What are you looking at so intently, darling?’ 
Louise asked with a smile. 

“T didn’t recognize the seals,” Josette replied. 

“It must be one that Bastien used at the office. I 
never looked closely at the impress before.” 

““You’ve never opened the packet?” 

“Never. And it never left me since the moment I 
left our apartment.” 

“You had it inside your corsets?” 

“In the big pocket inside my skirt; and at night I 
always slipped it under my pillow, or under whatever 
happened to be my pillow.” 

“‘That is what I will do, of course.”’ 

“Only once,’”’ Louise resumed after a moment or 
two, “I had a bad scare: -one of the last days of our 
journey. - We had reached the desolate region of the 
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Artois and I was terribly, terribly tired. I remem- 
bered that the night before I had slipped the letters 
into my pocket as usual, nevertheless, when we halted 
the next day and the driver helped me out of the cart, 
I felt for the packet and imagine my horror when I 
found it was gone! A wild panic seized me: I don’t 
know why, but I just turned ready to run away. I 
was suddenly convinced that I had been lured to this 
lonely spot for the sake of the letters and that Charles- 
Léon and I would now be murdered. However, I 
hadn’t gone far when the kindest voice imaginable, 
accompanied by a delicious soft laugh, called me back 
and, my dear Josette, imagine my joy and surprise 
when I saw our driver coolly holding the packet out 
to me!” 

“The driver?”’ | 

“Yes! I will leave you to guess who he was, just 
as I did.” 

They talked by the fire half the day and late into the 
night, dreaming dreams of happy times to come when 
that awful revolutionary government would be forced 
to give way to a spirit of good-will, charity and order— 
the true birthright of the French nation. Indeed, it 
had all been a very happy time, and those two days at 
Maidstone went by like a dream. And now Josette 
was back in France on the last stage but one of her 
journey to Paris. Within three, at most four days, 
Maurice would be free, and together they would come 
out to this fair land of England, for it would not be 
safe to remain in France any longer. Here they would 
wait for the happy days that were sure to come: 
Maurice would find work to do, for he was clever and 
brave, and he would surely earn enough to support 
himself; then, just as they had always done in Paris, 
they would wander together in the English woods, 
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those lovely woods about Maidstone of which Josette 
had had a passing glimpse. In a few short months 
spring would come and the birds in England, just like 
those in France, would all be nesting, and under the 
trees the ground would be carpeted with snowdrops 
and anemones just as it was at Fontainebleau. And if 
Maurice’s heart was still unchanged, if the same words 
of love came to his lips which he had spoken before 
that awful tragedy had darkened both their lives, then 
she, Josette, would no longer laugh at him. She 
would listen silently and reverently to an avowal which 
she knew now would give her infinite happiness; and 
then she would say “Yes!” to his request that she 
should become his wife, and together they would steal 
away in the very early morning to some little English 
church, and here before God’s altar they would swear 
love and fealty to one another. 

Dreams, dreams, which now of a surety would soon 
become a glowing reality; and all the way since she had 
left Maidstone in the coach and after she had cried her 
fill over parting from Louise, Josette had thoughts only 
of Maurice; and now and then her little hand went up 
to her bosom, where inside her corsets rested that 
precious packet; whereupon a look of real joy would 
gleam out of her eyes, and not even the devices where- 
with she had contrived to make her pretty face seem 
almost ugly could altogether mar its beauty then. 


24 THE SAILOR 


Tue little man with the pale sad face whom Josette 
looked on as a friend had been most kind and helpful. 
at Dover. He had met Josette on the quay, helped her 
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with her safe-conduct, saw her on the boat for Tréport, 
and promised that he would meet her again on the 
journey, probably at Rouen; he himself was bound for 
Calais, but he would be posting from there to Rouen, 
and if he was lucky he would get the diligence there 
for Paris. 

Many a time during the next forty-eight hours had 
Josette longed for his company, not so much because 
she was lonely, but because the whole way from Dover 
she had been somewhat worried with the attentions 
of a stranger, and those attentions had filled her with 
vague mistrust. She had first caught sight of him 
on the packet-boat, striding up and down the deck 
with a swaggering, rolling gait. He was clad like a 
sailor and ogled all the women as he strode past them 
—Josette especially—-and when he caught a woman’s 
eye a hideous squint further disfigured his ugly face. 
Somehow she had felt uncomfortable under his glance. 
Then at Tréport he had seemed to keep an eye on her, 
and when she boarded the diligence he took a seat in 
the same compartment and sat opposite to her. He 
certainly did not molest her in any way, but she felt 
ali the time conscious of his presence. He was very 
big and fat and entered into conversation with any of 
the other passengers who were willing to listen to 
him, telling tall sea yarns and expatiating on his own 
prowess in various adventures of which, according 
to his own showing, he was the hero. Oddly enough, 
he was a native of Nantes—so he informed one of his 
fellow-travellers—and had been in port there quite 
recently. Josette, at this, pricked up her ears, and 
sure enough, the sailor had something to say about 
those English spies and their activity in helping aristes 
and other traitors to evade justice. 

“Citizen Carrier,” the man had gone on with a dry 
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laugh which revealed some ugly gaps between his 
teeth, “grows livid with rage at the bare mention of 
English spies, and lashes about him with a horse-whip 
like an infuriated tiger with its tail. Only the other 
day...” : 
And there followed a long and involved story of how 
a whole family of aristos—an old man and his grand- 
children—were spirited away out of the prison of Le 
Bouffay, how and when nobody ever knew; and Carrier 
was in such a rage that he had an epileptic fit on the 
spot. To all this Josette listened eagerly; but all the 
same she couldn’t bear that ugly fat sailor and was 
vaguely afraid of him. 


Josette felt quite happy and relieved when at Rouen 
she caught sight once more of her pale-faced little 
friend. She had been lucky enough to fall in on the 
way with two pleasant women—a mother and daughter 
-——who were ready to share a room with her in the 
Taverne du Cheval Blanc, and thither the three women 
repaired after the necessary visit at the Commissariat. 
It was here that Josette saw her friend again. He 
was standing in the little hall talking to a rough-looking 
fellow to whom he appeared to be giving instructions. 

When he encountered Josette’s glance, he gave her 
a nod and an encouraging smile. 

Josette and the two women went into the public 
dining-room, where several of the smaller tables were 
already occupied. In the centre of the room there 
was one long table, and round it two people were 
sitting, waiting for supper to be served. They were 
for the most part a rough-looking crowd of men who 
were making a good deal of noise. The three women, 
however, were fortunate enough to find an unoccupied 
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small table in a quiet corner where they could have 
their meal in comfort. 

From where Josette sat she could see the door and 
watch the people saa and going out. Two 
diligences had arrived in Rouen within the hour: the 
one from Tréport and the other from Paris, and a great 
number of weary and hungry travellers trooped into 
the public room, demanding supper. The big fat 
sailor was among these, and Josette was thankful that 
there was no seat available at her own table, for already 
she had seen the glance wherewith he had sought to 
catch her eye, and she had felt quite a cold wave of 
dread creep down her spine at sight of that ugly face 
with the leer and the hideous squint. 

However, after that first searching glance round the 
room the fat sailor took no more notice of her; he 
lolled up to the centre table and sat down. He ate a 
hearty supper and continued to regale the rest of the 
company with his ridiculous tall yarns. 

Half-way through supper Josette had the joy of 
seeing her small, pale-faced friend come into the room. 
He, too, gave a searching glance all round the room, 
and when he caught sight of Josette he gave her 
another of his pleasant smiles. Somehow at sight of 
him she felt comforted. Later on she could not help 
noticing with what deference everyone at the Cheval 
Blanc had welcomed the insignificant-looking little 
man. The landlord, his wife and daughter all came 
bustling into the room and, in a trice, had prepared 
and laid a separate table for him in a corner by the 
hearth. Though the sable d*héte supper was practi- 
cally over by then, they brought him steaming hot 
soup and after that what was obviously a specially 
prepared dish. Some of the travellers remarked on‘ 
this and whispered among themselves, but quite 
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unconsciously, no doubt, the deference shown by the 
landlord and his family communicated itself to them, 
and the rowdy hilarity of awhile ago gave place to 
more sober and less noisy conversation. 

Only the fat sailor tried for a time to foist his 
impossible tales on the company, but as no one 
appeared eager now to listen to him he subsided 
presently and remained silent and sulky, squinting at 
the new-comer and moodily picking his teeth. Josette 
could not help watching him—he was so very ugly 
and so very large, with his great loose paunch pressed 
against the table and the hideous black gaps in his 
mouth; and then those eyes which seemed to be 
looking both ways at once, one across the other and 
in no particular direction. 

Presently he rose. Josette could not help watching 
him. She saw him pick up the pepper-pot and toy 
with it for a moment or two; then, with it in his hand, 
he lolled across to where Josette’s little friend was 
quietly eating his supper. The latter didn’t look up; 
continued to eat, even while that impudent sailor man 
stood looking down on him for a moment or two. 
On the part of a person of consideration this indiffer- 
ence would have seemed strange in the olden days, 
but now when mudlarks such as this ugly sailor were 
the virtual rulers of France it was never safe to resent 
their familiarity or even their impertinence. 

The next moment, with slow deliberation, the 
sailor put the pepper-pot down in front of the stranger, 
and Josette saw her iend’s pale eyes travel upwards. 
from the pepper-pot to the ugly face leering down on 
him, and she could have sworn that he gave a start 
and that his thin hands were suddenly clenched con- 
vulsively round his knife and fork; also that his pale 
cheeks took on a kind of grey, ashen hue. No one 
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apparently noticed any of this sant Josette, who was 
watching the two men. She could only see the broad 
back of the sailor, saw him give a shrug and heard 
something like a mocking laugh ring across the room. 

A second or two later the sailor had lolled out of the 
door, and Josette might have thought that she had 
imagined the whole scene but for the expression on her 
little friend’s face. It still looked ghastly, and sud- 
denly he put down his knife and fork and strode very 
quickly out of the room. What happened after that 
she didn’t know, as her friend did not come back to 
finish his supper, and very soon the two women who 
were sharing a room with her gave the signal to go 
upstairs to bed. 


The room which the three of them had secured for 
the night was at the top of the house under the roof. 
There were two beds in it: a large one in the far corner 
of the room which the mother and daughter claimed 
for themselves and avery small truckle bed for Josette 
which stood across the embrasure of the dormer 
window between it and the door. Josette, as was her 
wont, took the precaution of placing the precious 
packet of letters underneath her pillow; having said 
her prayers she slid between the coarse sheets and 
composed herself for sleep. Her room companions, 
who had the one and only candle by the side of their 
bed, soon put the light out, and presently their even 
breathing proclaimed that they had already travelled 
far in the land of Nod. At first it seemed pitch- 
dark in the room, for outside the weather was rough 
and no light whatever came through the dormer 
window; but presently a tiny gleam became apparent 
underneath the door. It came from the lamp which 
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was kept alight all night in the vestibule down below 
for the convenience of belated travellers. Josette 
welcomed the little gleam; her eyes soon became 
accustomed to what had become semi-gloom; she 
felt secure and comforted, and after a few minutes she, 
too, was fast asleep. 

What woke her so suddenly she did not know, but 
wake she did, and for awhile she lay quite still, with 
eyes wide open, her heart pounding away inside her 
and her hand seeking the precious packet underneath 
her pillow. At the far end of the room the two 
women were obviously asleep: one of them snoring 
lustily. And suddenly Josette perceived that the 
narrow streak of light under the door had considerably 
widened and had become triangular in shape; indeed, 
it was widening even now; she also perceived that 
there was now an upright shaft of light which also 
widened and widened as slowly, very slowly, the door 
swung open. 

Josette in an instant sat straight up in bed and gave 
a cry which roused her room mates out of their sleep. 
From where they lay they couldn’t see the door, but 
they called out: ““What 1s it?” 

“The door!’’ Josette gasped in a hoarse whisper, 
and then, “The light! the light!” 

The women had a tinder-box on a chair near their 
bed: they fumbled for it whilst Josette’s wide, ternor- 
filled eyes remained fixed on the door. It was. half— 
open now, but by whose hand? Impossible tm say,, 
for there was no one to be seen. But it seenredi to- 
Josette’s terrified senses as if she heard a. furtive: 
footstep making its way across the narrow landing-and! 
down the rickety stairs. 

The older woman from her bed asked rather-crossly = 

“What is it frightened you, little Citizenesa®’” 
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Her daughter was still trying to get a light from the 
tinder-box, which as was very usual these days, refused 
to work. | 

Josette gave a gasp and murmured under her 
breath: “The door . . . someone opened it... I 
heard...” 

“Did you see anyone?” 

“TI don’t know... but the door is open and I 
heard...” 

“The latch didn’t go home,” the woman said more 
testily. ““That’s what it was. I noticed last night it 
didn’t look very safe. The draught blew the door 
open...” 

She settled herself back: on her pillow. Her 
daughter gave up trying to get a light and said as 
testily as her mother: 

“Go and shut it, Citrzeness; put a chair to hold it 
if you are frightened and let’s get to sleep again.” 

For a few moments after that Josette remained 
silent, sitting up in bed, staring at the door. Some 
evil-doer, she was sure, had tried it and perhaps, 
scared by her cry and by the women talking, had slunk 
away again. Certainly there was no one behind the 
door now. For a time it remained half-open just as 
it was and then it swayed gently in the draught and 
creaked on its rusty hinges. The two women had 
already turned over and were snoring peaceably once 
more. What could Josette do but chide herself for 
her fears? But impossible, of course, to go to sleep 
again with one’s nerves on edge and that door swinging 
and creaking all the time; so Josette crept out of bed 
and tiptoed across the floor with the intention of closing 
the door. She moved about as softly as she could so. 
as not to wake the others again. With her hand on 
the latch she ventured to peep out on the landing. 
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The feeble glimmer emitted by the lamp down below 
cast a dim yellowish light up the well of the stairs. 
The house appeared very still, save for the sounds of 
the stertorous breathings which came from one or 
other of the rooms on the various floors where tired 
travellers were sleeping. Outside a dog barked. 
Josette listened for a moment or two for that furtive 
footstep which she had heard before, but everything 
appeared perfectly peaceful and very still. She closed 
the door very gently and then she groped for a chair 
to prop against it, when suddenly there came a loud 
bang right behind her and a terrific current of air 
swept across the room; the door was once more torn 
open, quite wide this time, and continued to rattle 
and to creak. The chair fell out of Josette’s hand and 
she remained standing in her shift, shivering with 
cold and fright, with her kirtle flapping about her bare 
legs and her hair blowing into her eyes. The women 
woke and grumbled, asked with obvious irritation 
why the Citizeness didn’t go to bed and let others 
sleep in peace. 

Josette’s heart was beating so fast that she could 
neither speak nor move; the weather outside was 
fairly rough and the draught took her breath away. 

“Close the window!”’ the younger woman shouted 
to Josette. ‘The wind has blown it open.” 

At last Josette was able to get her bearings; she 
turned to the window and saw that in effect it was wide 
open and that wind and rain were beating in. She 
had to climb over her bed in order to get to the window 
and to secure it. 

“T call it sheer robbery,” the older woman muttered, 
half-asleep, ‘‘to put honest women in such a ram- 
shackle hole.” 

But neither she nor her daughter offered to lend a 
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hand to Josette, who, buffeted by the rough weather, 
had great difficulty in fastening the window. When 
she had done that she had to climb over her bed again 
in order to close the door; thus several minutes went 
by before peace reigned once more in the attic room. 
Josette crept back to bed. Her first thought was for 
the precious packet: she slid her hand under the 
pillow to feel for it, but the packet was no longer 
there. 

With an agonizing sinking of the heart, in a state 
not so much of panic as of despair, she turned and 
ran just as she was in shift and kirtle and without 
stockings or shoes out of the room and down the 
stairs, crying: “Thief! thief! thief!” She reached the 
bottom of the stairs without meeting anyone: she ran 
across the passage and the vestibule to the front door, 
tried to open it, but it was locked and bolted. She 
tore at the handle and at the bolts, still calling wildly: 
‘Thief! thief!” in a voice broken by sobs. 

Gradually the whole house was aroused. Doors 
were heard to open, testy voices wanted to know what 
all this noise was about. The night watchman came 
out of the public room, blinking his eyes. Mine 
host came along from his room down the passage, 
cursing and swearing at all this disturbance. 

“Name of a name! Who is the miscreant who 
dares to disturb the peace of this highly respectable 
hostelry?”’ 

Then he caught sight of Josette, who was still 
fumbling with the door and crying, ‘““Thief! thief!”’ in 
a tear-choked voice. Her bare arms and her shoulders 
were wet, her clothes were wet, her wet hair fell all 
over her face. | 

“Name of a dog, wench!” the landlord thundered, 
and seized the disturber of the peace by the wrist, 
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“‘what are you doing here? And pray why aren’t you 
in bed where every respectable person should be at 
this hour?”’ 

It was a blessing in disguise that Josette should be 
held so firmly by the wrist else she would certainly 
have measured her length on the floor. Her senses 
were reeling. Through the gloom she saw angry 
faces glowering at her. Quite a small crowd had 
collected in the vestibule: a crowd of angry men roused 
from their slumbers, clad in whatever garments they 
happened to have slept in; the women for the most 
part did not venture beyond the doorway of their 
rooms, and peeped out thence with eyes heavy with 
sleep to see what was happening. At sight of Josette 
most of them murmured: 

‘A trollop no doubt, caught in some turpitude.” 

The irate landlord gave Josette’s arm a shake: 
““What were you doing here?’ he demanded, “little 
str 2 

He was going to say an ugly word, but just at the 
moment Josette raised her eyes to his, and Josette’s 
eyes were bathed in tears and they had such an 
expression of childlike innocence in them that the 
worthy landlord could think of nothing but of the 
Madonna whose lovely image had been banished from 
the village church where he had been baptised and 
had made his first Communion, and which was now 
closed because the good curé of the village had refused 
to conform to the mockery of religion which an 
impious Government was striving to force upon the 
people; and looking into Josette’s eyes, the landlord’s 
thoughts flew back to the Madonna, before whose 
picture he had worshipped as a child. How, then, 
could he speak an ugly word in this innocent angel’s 
ear? : 
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“You have got to tell me, you know,” he said 
somewhat sheepishly, “why you are not in your room 
and asleep.”” He paused a moment while Josette 
made a great effort to collect her scattered senses; 
ashamed of her bare legs and shoulders she tried to get 
further back into the gloom. 

Someone in the crowd remarked: ‘‘Perhaps she is a 
sleep-walker and had a nightmare.” 

But at this suggestion Josette shook her head. 

“Did something frighten you, little Citizeness?” 
the landlord asked quite kindly. 

Josette now found her voice again. 

“Yes!” she said slowly, swallowing hard, for the 
last thing she wanted to do was to cry before all these 
people. “I woke very suddenly. I could see the 
door. It was being pushed open slowly from outside. 
I cried out. Then I heard footsteps shuffling down 
the stairs.” 

“Impossible!” the landlord said. 

“T heard nothing,” commented someone. 

‘Nor I,” added another. | 

‘IT did hear a bang,’”’ remarked a third, “‘not many 
minutes ago.” 

“There was a bang,” Josette went on slowly. 
“While I was closing the door the window flew open 
behind me. I went to shut it. Then the door flew 
open, and I went to shut it too. When I crept back 
to bed I found—oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

‘“‘What is it? What happened?” they all asked. 

“A packet of letters,” she replied, ‘“‘more precious 
to me than life itself...” 

‘Not stolen”’ 

““Yes—stolen.”’ 

‘“Where were they?” 

“Underneath my pillow.” 
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“And you say that when you went back to bed 
those letters...” 

‘““Were not there.”’ 

“Impossible!” the landlord reiterated obstinately. 

One of the men said, ““The thief, whoever he was, 
must still be in the house then, since the front door is 
bolted on the inside.” | 

““What about the back door?” another suggested. 

Several of them, under the lead of the night watch- 
man, went to investigate the back door. It was bolted 
and barred the same as the front door. 

“] knew it was,” the night watchman said some- 
what illogically. ‘I pushed all the bolts in myself all 
over the house and saw to all the windows.” 

He felt that Josette’s story reflected adversely upon 
his zeal. 

“The thief must still be in the house,” Josette 
murmured mechanically. 

“Impossible!” the landlord reiterated for the third 
time. 

The glances cast on Josette became anything but 
kind, and though the landlord and some of the men 
were under the influence of her innocent blue eyes, 
the women from their respective doorways had a good 
deal to say. One of them started the ball rolling by 
muttering: 

“It’s al a pack of lies.” 

After which the others went at it hammer and tongs. 
Women are like that. Let some vixen give a lead and 
there is no stopping the flow of evil tongues. Poor 
Josette felt this hostility growing around her. It 
added poignancy to her distress over the ‘letters. 
Indeed, the little crowd had as usual behaved like 
sheep; after the first doubt had been cast on Josette’s 
story hardly anyone believed her. The.theory of her 
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being a sleep-walker was incontinently rejected: she 
was just a little strumpet roaming through the house 
at night in search of adventure. In vain did she weep 
and protest; in vain did she beg that her room mates 
be questioned as to the truth of her story: those two 
women refused to leave their bed, where they lay with 
their heads smothered under the blanket, wishing to 
God they had never set foot in this abominable 
hostelry. Josette, overcome with misery and with 
shame, had shrunk back into a dark angle of the 
vestibule, trying with all her might to overcome her 
terror of all these angry faces, and, above all, to swallow 
her tears. In her heart she prayed as she had never 
prayed before that /e bon Dieu; her patron saint and 
her guardian angel might guide her with safety out of 
this awful pass. The landlord stood by, undecided, 
scratching his head. 

“It is a matter for the police, I say.” It was a 
woman who made this suggestion. It was quickly 
taken up by others, for, indeed, this seemed the easiest 
solution to the present difficulty; after which every- 
body would be able to go back to bed and go through 
the rest of the night in peace. 

““T agree,” one of the men said. ‘“‘Let the wench be 
taken to the nearest Commissariat of Police.” 


And then a funny thing happened. 

The suggestion that the tease of the peace 
should be taken to the Commissariat of Police was 
received with approval, especially by the women. 
Some of the men were rather doubtful, and there 
ensued quite a considerable hubbub and a good deal 
of argument: the women holding to their opinion with 
loud, shrill voices, the men muttering and cursing. 
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| The landlord stood by scratching his head, not 
knowing what to do: the casting vote as to Josette’s 
fate would of course rest with him. 

And suddenly a quiet voice broke in on the hubbub, 
saying authoritatively : 

“Certainly not. Never shall it be said that a respect- 
able citizeness of the Republic had been put to the 
indignity of being dragged before the police in the 
middle of the night.” 

It was the voice of ‘one accustomed to command 
and to being obeyed—very quiet and low but peremp- 
tory. A small, thin man with pale face and hard 
ean Laas eyes pressed his way through the small 
crowd. Unlike the rest of them he had slipped 
on his coat over his shirt, he had stockings on and 
shoes, and his hair was brushed back tidily. Under 
his coat and round his waist he wore a tricolour sash. 
The landlord gave a big sigh of relief: he was truly 
thankful that decision in this difficult case was taken 
out of his hands. The girl’s story certainly sounded 
very lame... but, then, she had such lovely blue 
eyes... and her little mouth—well, well! Anyway, 
he would not have the unpleasant task of taking her 
to the police on an ugly charge. The others were 
all deeply impressed by the little man’s authority 
and by his tricolour sash—badge of service under the 
Government. As for Josette, she just clasped her 
tiny hands together and gazed on that insignificant, 
pale-faced little man as would a devotee upon her 
favourite saint; her eyes were bathed in tears, her lips 
already murmured words of gratitude, but actually 
she was not yet able to speak. 

“Where is your wife, landlord?” the little man 
went on to say in the same peremptory tone. 

‘At your service, Citizen,”’ the woman replied ‘for 
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herself. She had slipped her bare feet into her shoes 
and she had on her kirtle and a shawl round her 
shoulders. Unlike the female guests of the hostelry 
she felt that this matter concerned her, and she had 
dressed herself ready in case of an emergency. 

“You will give Citizeness Gravier a bed in your 
daughter’s room, where she will, I hope, spend the 
rest of the night in peace.’’ So spake the little man 
with the tricolour sash, and it was marvellous with 
what alacrity his orders were obeyed. That tricolour 
sash did indeed work wonders! And now he added 
curtly: “‘Remember that the Citizéness is under the 
special protection of the Central Committee of Public 
Safety.” : 

Josette could only stare at him with wide-open 
eyes that looked of a deep luminous blue in this half- 
light. The little man caught her glance and came 
over to her. He took her limp, moist hand in his 
and patted it gently: 

“Try and get a little rest now, little woman,” he 
said kindly. ‘“‘You shall have your letters back, I 
promise you, even if,’’ he added with a curious smile, 
“even if we have to set the whole machinery of the 
law going in order to recover them for you.” 

He said this so lightly and with so much confidence 
that Josette felt comforted and almost reassured; 
indeed, her unsophisticated heart was so full of grati- 
tude that instinctively like a child she raised the thin, 
clawlike hand which patted her own to her lips. She 
was on the point of imprinting a kiss upon it when 
from somewhere in the house there resounded a 
tremendous crash as of falling furniture. It was 
immediately followed by loud and prolonged laughter. 
All the heads were turned towards the stairs as the 
noise seemed to have come from somewhere above. 
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“What in the world ... ?” and other expressions of 
amazement came to everyone’s lips. 

“I believe it’s that drunken sailor,’ someone 
remarked. 

“Let me get at him,” the landlord said grimly, 
and pushed his way through the small crowd in the 
direction of the stairs. 

“It can’t be him,” the night watchman asserted. “I 
let him out myself by the back door two hours ago and 
bolted the door after him.” 

But the little man with the tricolour scarf had 
snatched his hand out of Josette’s grasp. For a 
moment it seemed as if he was about to join the land- 
lord in his quest after the sailor, but apparently he 
thought better of it; probably he felt that it would 
be beneath the dignity of a Government official to 
chase a mudlark up and down the stairs of a tavern; 
besides which he well knew in his heart of hearts that 
no sailor or mudlark would be found inside the house. 
The laughter had come from outside—there must be 
an open window somewhere—and its ringing tone 
was only too familiar to this same Government official 
with the pale sad face and the badge of office round his 
waist: it came from a personage that had always proved 
elusive, whenever the utmost resources of his enemy’s 
intelligence were set to work to run him to earth. 

The only thing to do now in this present crisis— 
for crisis it certainly would prove to be—was to think 
things over very carefully, to lay plans so secretly and 
so carefully that no power on earth could counter 
them. The girl, Josette Gravier, was a magnificent 
pawn in the game that was to follow the events of this 
night, just the sort of pawn that would appeal to the 
so-called chivalry of those damnable English spies: 
a decoy—what? 
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So the little man, whose pale face reflected some- 
thing of the inward rage that tortured him at this 
moment, turned fiercely on the small crowd of quid- 
nuncs who still stood about quizzing and whispering 
and with a peremptory wave of the arm ordered every- 
one off to bed. They immediately scattered like 
oe The landlord’s wife took hold of Josette’s 
hand. 

‘Come along, little girl,” she said; “there is a nice 
couch in Annette’s room: you'll sleep well on that.”’ 

‘And remember, both of you,” the little man said 
in the end when Josette meekly allowed herself to be 
led away, “that you are responsible with your lives— 
your lives,” he iterated emphatically, “for the safety 
of Citizeness Gravier.”’ 

The man and woman both shuddered: their ruddy 
faces became sallow with terror. They understood 
the threat well enough, even though the amazing turn 
which the events of this night had taken was past their 
comprehension. 

Silent and obedient the little crowd had dispersed. 
They all slunk back to bed, there to exchange surmises, 
conjectures, gossip with their respective room mates. 
Josette lay down on the couch in Annette’s room. She 
could not sleep, for her brain was working all the time 
and her heart still beating with the many emotions to 
which she had succumbed this night. There were 
moments when, lying here in the darkness, she 
doubted and feared. ‘That was because of the tricolour 
sash and the authority which her friend seemed to 
wield. Before his appearance in this new guise of 
authority she had almost persuaded herself that he 
was intimately connected with the hero of her dreams, | 
but there was no reconciling the badge of officialdom 
of the Terrorist Government with the personality of 
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the Scarlet Pimpernel. Nevertheless, it was this same 
little man who had saved her from the ill-will of all 
those horrid people who said such awful things about 
her and threatened her with the police. It was he 
who had given her a solemn promise that the precious 
letters would be restored to her; so what was an 
ignorant, unsophisticated girl like Josette Gravier to 
make of all these mysteries? What she did do was to 
turn her thoughts to Maurice. Surely /e bon Dieu 
would not be so cruel as to snatch from her the means 
by which she could demand his life and liberty. 
Surely not at this hour when she was so near her 
oal. 
And in a private room on the floor above, Citizen 
Chauvelin was pacing up and down the floor, with 
hands clasped tightly behind his back, his pale face 
set, his thin lips murmuring over and over again: 
“Now then, @ zous deux once more, my gallant 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


After a time there came a knock at the door. In 
response to a peremptory “Entrez!” a rough-looking 
fellow in jersey and breeches undone at the knee came 
into the room. He had a sealed packet in his large, 
grimy hands, and this he handed to Chauvelin. 

Neither of the men spoke for some time. The man 
had remained standing in the middle of the room 
waiting for the other to speak, while Chauvelin sat at 
the table, his thin delicate hands toying with the 
packet, his pale eyes hiding their expression of triumph 
behind their blue-veined lids. 

The silence threatened to become oppressive. The 
new-comer was the first to break it. He pointed a 
grimy finger at the sealed packet in Chauvelin’s hand. 
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“That is what you wanted,” he asked, ‘‘was it not, 
Citizen?”’ 

“Yes,” the other replied curtly. 

“It was difficult to get. If I had known...” 

“Well!” Chauvelin broke in impatiently; ‘‘the wind 
and rain helped you, didn’t they?” 

“But if I had been caught...” 

“You weren’t. So why talk about it?” 

‘And I injured my knee climbing down again from 
that cursed window”: Picard muttered with a surly 
glance at his employer. 

“Your knee will mend,” Chauvelin rejoined curtly; 
‘“‘and you have earned good money.” 

He gave a quiet chuckle at recollection of the night’s 
events. He and Picard. The open door. The 
open window. The draught. Josette in her shift 
and kirtle struggling with the door while Picard stole 
in at the window, and he, Chauvelin, tiptoed noise- 
lessly back down the stairs. Yes! the whole thing 
had worked wonderfully well, better even than he had 
hoped. It had been a perfect example of concerted 
action. 

Picard was waiting for his money. Chauvelin gave 
him the promised two hundred 4vres—a large sum in 
these days. The man tried to grumble, but it was no 
use, and after a few moments he slouched, still 
grumbling, out of the room. 

For close on half an hour after that did Chauvelin 
remain sitting at the table, toying with the stolen 
packet. There was a lighted candle on the table, its 
feeble light flickered in the draught. Chauvelin’s 
pale, expressive eyes were fixed upon the seals. He 
did not break them, for it was part of the tortuous 
scheme which he had evolved that these seals should 
remain intact. He looked at them closely, wondering 
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whose hand had fixed them there: Bastien de Croissy’s 
probably, who had been murdered for his pains, or 
else the wife’s before she entrusted the packet to 
Josette. The seals told him nothing, and he did not 
mean to break them: he laid the precious packet down 
on thetable. Then he opened the table drawer. Out 
of it he took a small lump of soft wax. With the 
utmost care he took an impression of one of the seals: 
he examined his work when it was done and was 
satisfied that it was well done. He then returned the 
wax impression into the table drawer and locked it. 

The stolen packet he slipped into the breast pocket 
of his coat, and he laid the coat under the mattress in 
the adjoining room. 

After which he went to bed. 


25 THE SAFETY OF THE REPUBLIC 


THE imaginative brain that invented the torment 
meted out to Damocles could not in very truth have 
invented: torture more unendurable. Poor old Dam- 
ocles! All he wanted was to taste for a time the 
splendour and joys of kingship, and Dionysius, the 
tyrant King of Sicily, thought to gratify his whim 
and his own sense of humour by giving the ambitious 
courtier charge of the kingdom for awhile. 

So good old Damocles ascended the throne which 
he had coveted and licked his chops in anticipation of 
all the luxury that was going to be his, until suddenly 
he perceived that a sword was hanging over his head 
by nothing but a hair from a horse’s tail. Now we 
must take it, though legend doesn’t say so, that this 
sword followed the poor man about wherever he went, 
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else all he need have dane was to wander through 
his kingdom and avoid sifting immediately under that 
blessed sword. As'to how the business of the horse’s 
hair was accomplished, say in an open field, is perhaps 
a little difficult to imagine. 

Be that as it may, three worthy representatives of 
the people in this autumn of 1793 did in very truth 
go about their avocations with, figuratively speaking, 
a sword of doom hanging over their heads. 

Three weeks had gone by since Chabot’s memorable 
interview with Josette Gravier, and there was no news 
of her, no news of Armand Chauvelin, no news, alas! 
of those compromising letters which were enough to 
send the whole batch of them to the guillotine. 

The Club of the Cordeliers had of late lost a great 
deal of its prestige, and consequently was not fre- 

uented by the most influential members of the 

overnment: it was, therefore, an admirable meeting- 
place for those who desired to talk things over in the 
peace and quiet of the club’s deserted rooms. Many 
a time in the past weeks did those three reprobates, 
quaking in their shoes, hold conclave among them- 
selves, trying to infuse assurance and even hope into 
one another. Sometimes the great Danton would 
join them, knowing well that if his three satellites fell, 
he, too, would be involved in the general débécle that 
would ensue. Late into the night they would sit and 
talk, wondering what had become of the little she-devil 
who had dared to threaten them, hoping against hope 
that one of the many accidents attendant on a voyage 
across France had put an end to her. 

Then one day there came a letter from Citizen 
Chauvelin. It was sent to Francois Chabot, the 
unfrocked monk turned traitor, renegade and Terrorist, 
as being the most deeply involved in the affair of the 
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compromising letters. With trembling fingers Chabot 
broke the seals of this welcyme message, for he had 
already recognised the thin Italian calligraphy of the, 
writer: he was alone in his luxuriously furnished 
study. At first he could hardly see what he was 
doing: the words of the letter danced before his eyes, 
the blood rushed up to his temples, and the paper 
rustled in his trembling hands. Then slowly he was 
able to decipher the writing. The first sentence that 
he read caused him to utter a gurgle of joy: “I have 
the girl here...” 

That was good news indeed. Chabot closed his 
eyes so as to savour all the more thoroughly the 
intense joy produced in him by this message. With 
the girl in his power Chauvelin could have no possible 
difficulty in getting hold of the letters as well. Now 
Chabot came to think of it, it was strange that his 
colleague chose this enigmatic way of commencing 
his letter. The girl! Yes! the girl was well enough! 
But what about the letters? He suddenly felt uncom- 
fortable . . . vaguely frightened of he knew not what. 
He blinked his eyes once or twice because they had 
become blurred, and beads of perspiration stood out 
at the roots of his hair and trickled down his nose. 
Then at last he settled down to read, and this is what 
Citizen Armand Chauvelin had written to him from 
Rouen: 


“CITIZEN AND DEAR COLLEAGUE, 

“T have the girl here under my eye, and by this 
you will gather that my mission has been successfully 
accomplished. I am now in Rouen at the hostelry 
of the Cheval Blanc under the same roof as the little 
blackmailer. So far I have done nothing about the 
letters. I can get hold of them any moment, but there 
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are other very grave matters that command my 
attention. Owing to the inclement weather the 
diligence cannot ply for some days, and this enforced 
delay suits my purpose admirably, for I do not wish 
to leave Rouen just now. The wench cannot in any 
case escape me and, if you will believe me, I have such 
high quarry close to my hand that I cannot leave this 
city until I have secured it. This is not a personal 
matter but one that affects the very safety of the 
Republic: how, then, could I risk that by deserting 
my post? You must try and read between the lines, 
and then explain the matter to all those who are 
involved in the affair of the Croissy letters. As I 
have already told you, I can; of course, get hold of 
the letters at any time, and I suggest that you give 
me leave in that case to destroy them before any 
further mischief is wrought. If you agree to this 
wise course, send me a courier immediately to the 
hostelry of the Cheval Blanc here in Rouen. But I 
beg of you not to delay. There are inimical powers 
at work here of which you can have no conception, 
and if, as I believe, the safety of the Republic is as 
dear to you as it is to me, you will be ready to fall in 
with my views.”’ 


Francois Chabot read and re-read this letter, which 
did certainly in some of its phrases appear ambiguous. 
What, for instance, did Chauvelin mean by the closing 
sentence? To Chabot it seemed to contain a veiled 
threat, and there were other points, too. ... 

That evening the four men sat in a corner of the 
club-room in a very different mood to that of the past 
few weeks. There they were—Francois Chabot 
(Loire et Cher), Fabre d’Eglantine (Paris) and Claud 
Bazire (Céte d’Or), as unprincipled a lot of rascals as 
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ever defamed the country of their birth. The great 
Danton had joined them at their earnest request— 
not so much a scoundrel he as an infuriated wild animal, 
smarting under many wrongs, lashing out savagely 
against guilty and innocent alike, and with old ideals 
long since laid in the dust. 

‘I would not trust that old fox farther than I could 
see him,’”’ Danton had said as soon as the matter of 
Chauvelin’s letter had been put before him. 

“But he can get hold of the letters at any time— 
there’s no doubt about that,’ one of the others 
remarked. 

“He has probably got them inside his coat pocket 
by now,” the great man retorted, “ready to sell them 
or use them for his own ends.” 

“Then what had one better do?”’ 

‘“‘Let us send a courier over to Rouen,’”’ Fabre 
d’Eglantine suggested, ‘with orders to Citizen Chau- 
velin to come to Paris immediately.” 

“Suppose he refuses?”’ Danton said with a shrug. 

“He wouldn’t dare... .” 

‘“‘And would you dare threaten him if he really has 
the letters and holds them over your”’ 

They were silent after that because they knew quite 
well—in fact had just realized it for the first time— 
that it was Armand Chauvelin now instead of Bastien 
de Croissy or Josette Gravier who held the sword of 
Damocles over their heads. 

After a time Chabot murmured, looking to the great 
Danton for guidance now that the emergency appeared 
more fateful than before: ‘“What shall we do, then?”’ 

“If you take my advice,”’ Danton said, and strove 
to appear as if the whole matter did not greatly con- 
cern him, “if you take my advice, one of you will go 
straight to Rouen, see Citizen Chauvelin and get the 
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packet of letters straight from the girl. After that 
the sooner the wretched things are destroyed the 
better.” 

That seemed sound advice, and after discussion it 
was decided to act upon it, Francois Chabot declaring 
his willingness, in spite of the weather, to journey to 
Rouen by special coach on the morrow. 


26 A DEEP-LAID SCHEME 


From Meulon, where he spent the night, Chabot sent 
a courier with a letter over. to Rouen to prepare 
Chauvelin for his arrival. 


‘“Devoured with impatience” (he wrote), “I am 
coming in person to receive the precious letters from 
your hands and discuss with you the terms of your 
reward, which my friends and I are determined shall 
be as great as your service to our party.” 


An ironic smile twisted Chauvelin’s thin lips when 
he read this short epistle. The events had not turned 
out any differently eh what he had expected. Those 
cowardly fools over there were, in fact, playing into 
his hands. 

He had been interrupted by the courier in an 
important work which had demanded a great deal of 
time and skill. Five days had gone by since poor little 
Josette had been robbed of her precious letters, and 
to-day Chauvelin was sitting at the table in the private 
room which he still occupied in the hostelry of the 
Cheval Blanc. Though it was daylight there was a 
lighted candle on the table, and when the courier: 
arrived, Chauvelin’s deft fingers had been busy making 
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up a small parcel which looked like a packet of letters 
and which he had been engaged in sealing down with 
red wax and a brand-new seal. 

When the courier was announced he blew out the 
candle and threw the packet into the table-drawer. 

Now that he was alone again he took the packet out 
of the drawer, and then drew another out of the breast- 
pocket of his coat. The two packets now lay side by 
side on the table. Chauvelin applied himself sedu- 
lously to a final examination of them. To all intents 
and purposes they were exactly alike. None but a 
specially trained eye could detect the slightest differ- 
ence in them. In shape, in size, in the soiled and 
crumpled appearance of the outside covering, in the 
disposition of the five seals they were absolutely inter- 
changeable. It was only to Chauvelin’s lynx-like 
eyes that the difference in the seals was apparent. A 
very minute difference indeed in the sharpness and 
clearness of the impress. 

He gave a deep sigh of satisfaction. All was well. 
The work of die-sinking had been admirably done 
from the wax impression of the original, by a skilled 
workman: of Rouen. Chauvelin could indeed be 
satisfied: his deep-laid scherne was working admirably: 
he could await the arrival of Chabot with absolute 
calm and the certainty that his own delicate hands held 
all the threads of as neat an intrigue as he had ever 
devised for the ultimate undoing of his own most 
bitter enemy. 

He slipped the two packets inside his coat pockets; 
the original one stolen from under the pillow of 
Josette Gravier he thrust against his breast, the other 
he put into a side pocket. After which he settled his 
sharp features into an expression of kindliness and 
went in search of Josette. 
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He knew just where to find her, sitting on the bench 
under the chestnut trees—that beautiful avenue which 
had once formed part of the old convent garden of the 
Ursulines, driven away by the relentless edicts of the 
revolutionary government. The medieval building, 
still splendid in its desolation, showed already signs of 
decay. The garden was untended, the paths over- 
grown with weeds, the grass rank and covered with a 
carpet of fallen leaves, the statuary broken, but nothing 
could mar the beauty of the age-old trees, of the chest- 
nuts already half-denuded of leaves. And the vista 
over the river was beautiful with the two islands and 
the sleepy backwater, and the sight of the ships gliding 
with such stately majesty down-stream towards the 
sea. The place was not lonely, for the riverside was a 
favourite walk of the townsfolk, and on the quay boat- 
men plied their trade of letting pleasure boats out on 
hire. The convent itself had been turned into a 
communal school for the children of Rouennais 
soldiers who were fighting for their country, and, after 
school hours or during recreation time, crowds of 
children trooped out of the building and ran playing 
up and down the avenue. Indeed, Josette did not 
come here for solitude: she liked to watch the children 
and the passers-by and, anyway, it was nicer than 
sitting in that stuffy public room of the hostelry where 
prying eyes scanned her none too kindly. 

Her pale-faced little friend had insisted that she 
should continue to share a room with the landlord’s 
daughter: this room had no egress save through the 
larger one occupied by the landlord himself and his 
wife, and Josette was quite aware that her friend had 
made these people responsible for her safety as well 
as for her comfort. This, of course, had greatly 
reassured her, and his promise that he would get the 
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letters back for her had cheered her up—especially for 
the first twenty-four hours. She had such implicit 
faith not only in his friendship, but also, since that 
fateful night, in his power; but for that tricolour sash 
she would have felt happier still, but somehow she 
didn’t like to think of that kind, sad, gentle creature 
as a member of a government of assassins. 


This was the fifth day that Josette had spent in 
Rouen, waiting and hoping almost against hope. 
Once or twice she had caught sight of her friend 
either in the garden or while he wandered along the 
riverside, with head bent, hands clasped behind his 
back, evidently wrapped in thought. hen he passed 
by in front of Josette he always looked up and gave her 
an encouraging smile. And then, again, she saw him 
in the public room at meal-times, and always he gave 
her a smile and a nod. 

Then yesterday, here in the old garden, he came 
and sat down beside her under the chestnut tree, and 
he was so gentle and so kind that she was tempted to 
confide in-him. She told him about the contents of 
the stolen packet—about the letters, the possession of 
which had cost brave Bastien de Croissy his life, and 
about her own journey to England in order to get the 
letters from Louise. And as he listened with so much 
attention and sympathy she went so far as to tell him 
about Maurice, and how it had been the object of her 
journey—nay! the object of her life—to use the letters 
as Bastien had intended to use them: as a leverage 
to obtain what she desired more than anything in the 
world—the life and liberty of Maurice Reversac. 

“I am not afraid of what I mean to do,” she con- 
cluded. “I have already bearded Citizen Chabot 
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once, and I know that I can get from him everything 
I want...” She paused and added with a sigh of 
longing, “if only I have those letters... 1” 

Her friend had been more than kind after that, and 
so confident and reassuring that she slept that night 
more soundly and peacefully than she had done since 
she arrived in Rouen. 

“Have no doubt whatever, little one,” he had said 
in the end. “You shall have your precious letters 
back very soon.”’ 


And then to-day, even while she sat at her accus- 
tomed place under the chestnut tree, and with dreamy 
glance watched the people coming and going up and 
down the riverside all intent on affairs of their own, 
heedless of this poor little waif with the gnawing 
anxiety in her heart, she suddenly caught sight of the 
little man coming towards her with a light, springy 
step. Somehow, directly she saw his face, she knew 
that he was the bearer of good news. And so it 
turned out to be. Even before he came close to her 
he thrust his hand into the side pocket of his coat and 
she guessed that he had the letters. She could not 
repress a cry of joy which caused the passers-by to 
cast astonished glances at the pretty wench, but she 
paid no heed to them. She was so excited that she 
jumped up and ran to her friend. He had indeed 
drawn the sealed packet from the pocket of his coat, 
and now he actually put it into her hands. It was so 
wonderful—almost unbelievable. Josette pressed the 
packet against her cheek and her young palpitating 
bosom—the precious, precious packet! She was so 
happy, so marvellously, so completely happy! She 
didn’t care who watched her; just like a child she 
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spread out her arms and would have hugged that kind 
peerless friend to her breast only that he put up a 
warning hand, for, in truth, she was attracting too 
much attention from the quidnuncs on the quay. At 
once she asked his pardon for her. vehemence. 

“I am so happy,” she murmured ’twixt laughter 
and tears, “so happy! I was forgetting ...” 

“T told you I would get the letters for you, didn’t 
Ir’ he said, and with kindly indulgence patted her 
trembling little hands, 

“And I shall pray God every day of my life,” she 
responded, sinking her voice to a whisper, “to give 
you due reward.” 

“So long as you are happy, my child...” 

“I could fall at your feet now,’ she murmured 
earnestly, “and thank you on my knees.” 

None but a hardened, stony heart as that which beat 
in the Terrorist’s breast could have resisted the charm, 
the exquisite sentiment of this beautiful woman’s 
gratitude. To his enduring shame, be it said that 
Chauvelin felt neither remorse nor pity as he looked 
on the lovely young face with the glowing eyes and 
tender mouth quivering with emotion. His tortuous 
schemes would presently land her on the hideous 
platform of the guillotine; that beautiful head with the 
soft chestnut curls would presently fall into the 
ghoulish basket which already had received so many 
lovely heads. What cared he? All these people— 
men, women, young and old—were so many pawns in 
the game which he had devised; and he, Chauvelin, 
was still engaged in moving the pieces: he still had 
his hold on the pawns. Away with them if they proved 
to be in the way or merely useless. It was more often 
than not a scramble as to which party would push the 
other up the steps of the guillotine. 
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Chauvelin sat himself down quite coolly on the 
bench and, with a sneer round his lips which he took 
care the girl should not see, he watched her as she 
tucked the precious packet away underneath her fichu. 

“T have further good news for you, Citizeness,’’ he 
said as soon as she had sat down beside him. 

“More good news!’ she exclaimed; then pulled 
herself together and turned big inquiring eyes on her 
friend: “I won’t hear it,’”’ she said resolutely, ‘until 
I know your name.”’ 

He gave a light shrug and a laugh: “Suppose you 
call me Armand,”’ he replied, ‘‘Citizen Armand.” 

“Is that your name?”’ 

“Why, yes!”’ 

Josette murmured the name once or twice to herself. 

“It will be easier like this for me,’’ she said with 
naive seriousness, “when I pray to /e bon Dieu for you. 
And now,” she went on gaily, “Citizen Armand, I am 
ready for your news.” 

“It is just this: you won’t need to go to Paris.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. A courier has just come from 
Meulon with news that Francois Chabot, representa- 
tive of the people, will be in Rouen this evening.”’ 

‘*This—this evening?” 

“So you see...” 

“Yes ... I see,” she murmured, awed at the 
prospect of this unexpected event. 

“It all becomes so much safer,’’ he hastened to 
reassure her. ‘“‘I succeeded in getting that packet 
back for you this time, but I could not journey all the 
way to Paris with you, and you might have been 
robbed again.” 

“Oh, I see—I do see!” Josette sighed. “Isn’t it 
wonderful?” 
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She felt rather bewildered. It-was all so unexpected 
and not a little startling. -Instinctrvely her hand 
sought the packet in the bosom of her gown. She 
drew it out. The outside wrapper was very soiled 
and crumpled—it had been through so many hands— 
but the seals were intact. 

“T wouldn’t break the seals if I were you, little girl,”’ 
Chauvelin said. “It will be better for you, I think, 
also for your friend—what’s his name?—Reversac, 
isn’t that it?—if the Citizen Representative is allowed 
to think that you have not actually read those com- 
promising letters. It will make him less ill-disposed 
towards you personally. Do you see what I mean?” 

“I think I do, but even if I didn’t,’’ Josette added 
naively, “I should do as you tell me.” 

No compunction, no pity for this guileless child who 
trusted him! Chauvelin patted her on the shoulder: 

‘“That’s bravel” was all he said. He appeared 
ready to go, but Josette put a timid hand on his arm. 

“Citizen Armand...” 

“Yes? What is it now?” 

“Shall I see you before...” 

‘Before the arrival of Francois Chabot?” 

““Yes,”’ 

“T will certainly let you know, and see you if I 
can... By the way,” he added as if in after-thought, 
“would it not be wiser for you to leave the packet 
with me until this evening?... No?’ he went on 
with a smile as Josette quickly crossed her little hands 
over her bosom as if some powerful instinct had sud- 
denly prompted her not to part again from her precious 
possession. “No...? Well, just as you like, my 
child; but take care of them: those spies and thieves 
are still about, you know.” 

“Spies?” 
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“Of course. Surely you guessed that your letters 
were not stolen by ordinary thieves?” 

“No, I did not. I just thought...” 

“What?” 

“That being a sealed packet a thief would think that 
it contained money.” 

‘‘Enough to warrant such an elaborate plot,’’ Chau- 
velin remarked dryly, ‘‘and you so obviously not a 
wealthy traveller?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. But, then, of course, 
Citizen Armand, you must know who stole the packet 
since...” 

“Since I got it back for you? Ido know, of course.” 

“Who was it?” Josette asked and gazed on Chau- 
velin with wide-open frightened eyes. 

“If I were to tell you, you wouldn’t understand.”’ 

“T think I would,” she murmured. “Try me!” 

“Well,” he replied, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
‘did you happen to notice on the first evening you 
arrived here a big man dressed as a sailor, who made 
himself conspicuous in the public room of the Cheval 
Blanc?” 

“Yes, I did—a horrid man, I thought. But surely 
he acer? 

‘That man, who I admit wore a clever disguise, is 
the head of an English organization whose aim is the 
destruction of France.”’ 

‘You don’t mean... ?” she gasped. 

Chauvelin nodded. “I see,” he said, “that you 
have heard of those people. They call themselves the 
League of the Scarlet Pimpernel and, under pretence 
of chivalry and benevolence, are nothing but a pesti- 
lential pack of English spies who take money from 
both sides—their own Government or ours whichever 
suits their pocket.” 
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“T’ll not believe it!’’ Josette protested hotly. 

“Did you not notice that night as soon as I entered 
the room that the fat sailor beat a hasty retreat?” 

“I noticed,’’ she admitted, “that he did leave the 
public room soon after you sat down to supper.” 

“IT sent the police after him then, but he has a 
marvellous faculty for disappearing when he is afraid 
for his own skin.” 

“T’ll not believe it!” Josette protested again, think- 
ing of Louise’s letter and of the hero of her dreams. 
““Flad it not been for the Scarlet Pimpernel . . .” 

“Your friend Louise de Croissy,’” Chauvelin broke 
in with a sneer, “would never have reached England— 
I know that. Did I not tell you just now that pretence 
of chivalry is one of that man’s stock-in-trade? No 
doubt he wanted to get Citizeness Croissy away, think- 
ing that she would leave the letters with you: when he 
realized that you hadn’t them and that you were 
journeying to England obviously in order to get them, 
he followed you. I know he did, and I did my best to 
circumvent him. I befriended you as far as I could, for 
he dared not approach you while I was on the watch.” 

‘Oh, I know,”’ Josette sighed, ‘‘you have been more 
than kind.” 

She felt as if she were floundering in a morass of 
doubt and misery, tortured by suspicion, wounded in 
her most cherished ideals. Ignorant, unsophisticated 
as she was, how could she escape out of this sea of 
trouble? How could she know whom to trust or in 
whom to believe? This friend had been so kind, so 
kind! The precious letters had been stolen from 
her and he had got them back. Without him where 
would she be at this hour? Without him she would 
have nothing wherewith to obtain life and liberty for 
Maurice. ‘Tears welled up to her eyes; never, per- 
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haps, had she felt quite so unhappy, because never 
before had she been brought in such close contact with 
all that was most hideous in life—treachery and deceit. 
She turned her head away because she was half- 
ashamed of her tears. After all, what was the destruc- 
tion of an illusion in these days when one saw all one’s 
beliefs shattered, all one’s ideals crumbled to dust? 
Josette had almost deified the Scarlet Pimpernel in her 
mind, and Louise’s letter had confirmed her belief in 
his wonderful personality with the fascinating mystery 
that surrounded it and the almost legendary acts of 
bravery and chivalry which characterized it. If any 
other man had spoken about her hero in the way this 
pale-faced little friend of hers. had done she would 
have dubbed him a liar and done battle for her ideal; 
but she owed so much to Citizen Armand, he had 
been such a wonderful friend, such a help in all her 
difficulties, and now, but for him, she would have been 
in the depths of despair. 

He was wrong—Josette was certain that he was 
wrong—in his estimate of the Scarlet Pimpernel, but 
never for a moment did she doubt his sincerity. She 
owed him too much to think of doubting him. What- 
ever he said—and his words had been like cruel darts 
thrust into her heart—he had said because he was 
convinced of its truth, and he had spoken only because 
of his friendship for her. Even now he seemed to 
divine her thoughts and the reason of her tears. 

“It is always sad,”’ he said gently, “‘to see an illusion 
shattered; but think of it like this, my child: you 
have lost a—shall I say friend, though I do not like to 
misuse the word?—who in very truth had no existence 
save in your imagination; against that you have found 
one who, if I may venture to say so, has already proved 
his worth by restoring to you the magic key which 
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will open the prison doors for the man you love. Am 
I not right in supposing that Maurice Reversac is that 
lucky man?”’ 

Josette nodded and smiled up at the hypocrite 
through her tears. : 

“T hadn’t meant to tell you so much,”’ he said, rising, 
ready to go, “only that I felt compelled to warn you. 
The man who stole your letters once will try to do so 
again, and I might not be able to recover them a second 
time.” 


It was getting late afternoon now, the shadows were 
deep under the trees, but on the river twilight lingered 
still. The girl sat with her head bent, her fingers inter- 
locked and hot tears fell upon her hands. The kind 
friend who had done so much for her was still standing 
there about to go, and she could not find it in her heart 
to look up into his face and to speak the words of 
gratitude which his marvellous solicitude for her should 
have brought so readily to her lips. Her thoughts 
were far away with Louise in her pretty room in 
England, telling her story of the astounding prowess 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel, his resourcefulness, his 
devotion, the glamour that surrounded his mysterious 
personality in his own country; how could all that be 
true if this kind and devoted friend over here did not 
deceive himself and her? And if he did not, then 
were all the tales she had heard tell of the mystic hero 
nothing but legends or lies? 

A confused hum of sounds was in her ears; the 
boatmen gossiping on the quay, the shuffling footsteps 
of passers-by, the shrieks and laughter of children up 
and down the avenue and, suddenly through it all, a 
stentorian voice chanting the first strains of the Mar- 
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seiilaise completely out of tune. Josette felt rather 
than saw Citizen Armand give a distinct start: she 
looked up just in time to see him cross over rapidly 
to the quay. The ear-splitting song had come from 
that direction. The boatmen were all laughing and 
pointing to a boat just putting off the shore, in which 
a fat sailor in tattered coat and shiny black hat thrust 
at the back of his head was plying the oars. He it 
was who was singing so intolerably out of tune; his 
voice resounded right across the intervening space: 
even when he reached midstream and headed towards 
the islands, some of the stentorian notes echoed down 
the avenue. Josette couldn’t help smiling. Was that 
the man who had stolen the letters from under her 
pillow—the dangerous spy whom it took all her friend’s 
ingenuity to track? Could, in fact, that ugly uncouth 
creature, with the lank hair, the tattered clothes and 
the toothless mouth, be the mysterious and redoubtable 
Scarlet Pimpernel? 

Josette could not help laughing to herself at the 
very thought. Citizen Armand must indeed be moon- 
struck to think of connecting that buffoon with the 
most gallant figure of alltimes. She glanced anxiously 
about her to find her friend Armand, for she wanted 
to speak with him again, to convince him how wrong 
he was, how utterly mistaken he had been. All at 
once her big sea of troubles ebbed away. She felt 
happy and light-hearted once more. Her illusions 
were not shattered: she could still worship her ideal 
and yet retain her affection for the sad-faced and kindly 
man who had befriended her. She was happy—oh, 
so happy!—and her lips were ready now to speak the 
words of gratitude. 

But look where she might, there was no longer any 
sign of Citizen Armand. 7 
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Ir was now eight o’clock in the evening. An hour ago 
a post-chaise had driven into the courtyard of the 
Cheval Blanc and from it descended Citizen Francois 
Chabot, Representative of the People for the depart- 
ment of Loire et Cher. He had been received by the 
landlord of the tavern with all the honours due to his 
exalted station and to his influence, and had supped in 
the public room in the company of that pale-faced little 
man who had already created so much attention in the 
hostelry and who went by the name of Citizen Armand. 

Josette sitting at another table in a dark angle of the 
room watched the two men with mixed feelings in her 
heart. She couldn’t eat any supper, for inwardly she 
was terribly excited. The hour had come when all 
her efforts on behalf of Maurice would come to fruit. 
Her friend had sent her word that he would summon 
her when the Citizen Representative was ready to 
receive her, so she waited as patiently as she could. 
Watching Chabot she recalled every moment of her 
first interview with him; she had been perfectly calm 
and self-possessed then, and she would be calm now 
when she found herself once more face to face with 
him. Though ignorant and unsophisticated, Josette 
was no fool. She knew well what risk she ran by 
consenting to meet Chabot here in Rouen with the 
letters actually upon her person. Events had turned 
out differently from what she had planned. She had 
meant to meet Chabot in Paris on neutral ground, with 
the letters out of his reach until she had the safe- 
conducts for herself and Maurice safely put away. 
Here it was different. 
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Danger? There always was danger in coming in 
conflict with these men who ruled France by terror and 
the ever-present threat of the guillotine, but there was 
also that other danger, the risk of the precious letters 
being stolen again during the final stage of the journey, 
and no chance of getting them back a second time. 
Even so, Josette would perhaps have refused to meet 
Chabot till she could do so in Paris had it not been for 
Citizen Armand; but it never entered her mind that 
this faithful and powerful friend would not be there 
to protect her and to see fair play. 

As on that other occasion in the luxurious room of 
the Rue d’Anjou she was not the least afraid: it was 
only the waiting that was so- trying to her nerves. 
While she made pretence to eat her supper she tried 
to catch her friend’s eye, but he was deeply absorbed 
in conversation with Chabot. Once or twice the 
latter glanced in her direction, then turned back to 
Armand with a sneer and a shrug. 


After supper the two men went out of the room 
together, and Josette waited quietly for the summons 
from her friend. At last it came. Looking up, she 
saw him standing in the doorway: he beckoned to her 
and she followed him out of the room. She was 
absolutely calm now, as calm as she had been during 
the first interview when the precious letters were not 
in her possession. Now she felt the paper crack- 
ing against her bosom—the golden key her friend had 
called the packet, which would open the prison gates 
for Maurice. 

Armand conducted her to a small room at the back of 
the house, one which had been put at the disposal of the 
Citizen Representative by the landlord, who probably 
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used it in a general way as a place where he could 
receive his friends with the privacy which the public 
room could not offer. It was sparsely furnished with a 
deal table covered by a faded cloth, on which past liba- 
tions had left a number of sticky stains: on the table a 
bottle of ink, a mangy: quill pen, a jar of sand and a 
couple of pewter sconces in which flickered and gut- 
tered the tallow candles. There were a few chairs 
ranged about the place and a wooden bench, all some- 
what rickety, covered in grime and innocent of polish. 
From a small iron stove in an angle of the room a wood 
fire shed a welcome glow. The only nice bit of furni- 
ture in the place was an old Normandy grandfather 
clock, standing against the wall and ticking away with 
solemn majesty. There was only one window, and 
that was shuttered and bolted. The walls had once 
been whitewashed: they were bare of ornament save 
for a cap of liberty roughly drawn in red just above the 
clock and below it the device of the Terrorist Govern- 
ment: ‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” Recently a zeal- 
ous hand had chalked up below this the additional 
words: “Ox Ja mort.” 

When Chauvelin ushered Josette into this room 
Chabot was sitting at the table. The girl came for- 
ward and without waiting to be asked she sat down 
opposite Chabot and waited for him to speak. She 
looked him fearlessly in the face, and he returned her 
glance with an unmistakable sneer. Chauvelin, who 
had followed Josette into the room, now put the 
question: 

“Shall I go, or would you like me to stay?” 

Josette, looking up at him, did not know to whom 
he had addressed the question, but in case it was to her 
she hastened to say: “Do please stay, Citizen Armand.” 

Chauvelin then sat down on the bench against the 
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wall behind Josette, but facing his colleague. Fora 
minute or two no one spoke, and the only sound that 
broke the fateful silence was the solemn ticking of the 
old clock. Then Chabot said abruptly: 

“Well, little baggage, so you’ve been to England, I 
understand.” 

“Yes, Citizen, I have,” Josette replied coolly. 

Chabot, his ugly head on one side, was eyeing her 
quizzically, his thick lips were curled ina sneer. He 
picked up the pen from the table and toyed with it: 
stroked his unshaven chin with the quill. 

“Let me see,”’ he went on slowly, “‘what exactly was 
the object of your journey?” 

“To get certain letters, Citizen,” she rejoined, un- 
moved by his attitude of contempt, ‘which you were 
anxious to possess.” 

‘““H’m!” was Chabot’s curt comment. Then he 
added dryly, “Ah! I was anxious to possess those 
letters, was I?” 

“You certainly were, Citizen.”’ 

“And it was in order to relieve my anxiety that you 
travelled all the way to England, what?” 

“We'll put it that way if you like, Citizen Repre- 
sentative.” 

The girl’s coolness seemed to exasperate Chabot as 
it had done in their first interview. Even now at this 
hour when she was so entirely in his power, when his 
scheme of vengeance against this impudent baggage 
had matured to such perfection, he could not control 
that feeling of irritation against his victim, and he 
envied his colleague over there who sat looking per- 
fectly placid and entirely at his ease. Suddenly he said: 

“Where are those letters, Citizeness?”’ 

‘‘T have them here,” she answered with disconcerting 
coldness. 
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“‘Let’s see them,”’ he commanded. 

But she was not to be moved into easy submission. 

*“You remember, Citizen,” she said, ‘under what 
conditions I agreed to hand you over the letters?”’ 

“Conditions?” he retorted with a harsh laugh. 
“Conditions? Say, I have forgotten those conditions. 
Will you be so gracious as to let me hear them 

ain?” 

“I told you, Citizen Representative,” Josette pro- 
ceeded wearily, for she was getting tired of this word 
play, “‘I told you at the time; I want a safe-conduct in 
the name of Maurice Reversac and one in mine to 
enable us both to quit this country and travel whither 
we please.” 

“Is that all?’ he sneered. 

“Enough for my purpose: Shall we conclude, 
Citizen Representative? You must be as tired as Iam 
of all this quibble.” 

“You are right there, you impudent trollop!’’ 
Chabot snapped at her with a short laugh. “Give 
me those letters!” 

Then as she made no answer, only glanced at him 
with contempt and shrugged, he iterated hoarsely: 

“Did you hear me? Give me those letters!”’ 

“Not till I have the safe-conducts written out and 
signed by your hand.” 

‘So that’s it, is it?’? Chabot snarled, and leaned right 
across the table, peering into her face. He looked 
hideous in the dim, unsteady light of the candles, with 
his thick lips quivering, a slight scum gathering at the 
corners of his mouth and his thin face bilious ian sallow 
with rage. Thus he remained for the space of a 
minute, gloating over his triumph. The wench was 
in his power—nothing could save her now; the ven- 
geance for which he had thirsted was his at last; but 
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there was exquisite pleasure in the anticipation of it, 
in looking at that slender neck so soon to be severed, 
by the knife of the guillotine, on that dainty head with 
its wealth of golden curls soon to fall into the gruesome 
basket while those luminous eyes were closed in death- 
agony. 

“Ah!” he murmured hoarsely, “you thought you 
had Francois Chabot in your power, you little fool, you 
little idiot! You thought that you could frighten him, 
torture him with doubts and fears? You triple, triple 
fool !’’ 

His voice rose to a shriek: he jumped to his feet and, 
thumping the table with the palm of his hand, he 
shouted: | 

“Here! Guard! 4 moi!” 

The door flew open: two men of the Republican 
Guard appeared under the lintel, and there were others 
standing in the passage. Josette saw it all. While 
Chabot was raving and spitting venom at her like an 
angry serpent she had kept hold on herself. She was 
not frightened because she knew that Armand, her 
friend, was close by and that Chabot, even though, or 
perhaps because he was a representative of the 
people would not dare to commit a flagrant act of 
treachery before his colleague: would not dare to pro- 
voke her, Josette Gravier, into revealing the existence 
of letters compromising to himself here and now. 
But when the door flew open and she caught sight of 
the soldiers, she jumped to her feet and turned to the 
friend to whom she looked so confidently for protection, 
Chabot now was laughing loudly; with head thrown 
back he laughed as if his sides would split. 

“You little fool!’ he continued to snarl. “You 
egregious little idiot!’”? He paused, and then com- 
manded: ‘‘Search her!” The two soldiers advanced. 
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Josette stood quite still and did not utter a single cry. 
Her great eyes were fixed on her friend—the friend who 
was playing her false, who had already betrayed her. 
At first her glance had pleaded to him: “Save me!” 
Her dark blue eyes, dark as a midsummer’s night, had 
seemed to say: “Are you not my friend?” But 
gradually entreaty gave place to horror and then to a 
stony stare; for Citizen Armand, the friend and pro- 
tector who had wormed himself into her secrets, 
gained her trust and stolen her gratitude, sat there 
silent and unmoved, stroking his chin with his talon- 
like fingers, an enigmatic smile round his thin lips. 
Slowly Josette averted her gaze: she turned from the 
treacherous friend to the gloating enemy. The 
soldiers now stood one on each side of her—she could 
actually feel their breath upon her neck; the hand of 
one of them fell upon her shoulder. With asmothered 
cry of revolt she shook it off and deliberately took the 
packet of letters from inside her bodice and laid it on 
the table. 


A hoarse sigh of satisfaction broke from Chabot’s 
throat. His thick, coarse hand closed over the fateful 
packet; the soldiers stood by like wooden dummies, 
one on each side of Josette. 

“Can I go now?” the girl asked. 

Chabot threw her a mocking glance. 

“Gor” he mimicked with a sneer. Then the sar- 
casm died on his lips, and his ugly face, which he thrust 
forward within an inch of hers, became distorted with 
a look of almost bestial rage. “Go? No, you evil- 
minded young jade—you are not going. Like a born 
idiot you have placed yourself in my power. For the 
past month you have been laughing at me and my 
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friends in your sleeve, relishing like a debauched little 
glutton the torment which you were inflicting upon 
us. Well, it is our turn to laugh at you now, and 
laugh we will while you rot in gaol, you and your lover; 
aye! rot, until the day on which your heads fall under 
the guillotine will be welcomed by you as the happiest | 
one of your lives.” 

Except that she recoiled with a feeling of physical 
disgust when the man’s venom-laden breath fanned 
her cheeks, Josette had not departed for one moment 
from her attitude of absolute calm. The moment that 
earthly protection failed her and the friend whom she 
trusted proved to be a traitor, she knew that she and 
Maurice were lost. Nothing on earth could save 
either of them now from whatever fate these assassins 
chose to mete out tothem. She prayed to /e bon Dieu 
to give her courage to bear it all and, above all, she. 
prayed for strength not to let this monster see what 
she suffered. ‘The name of Maurice thrown at her 
with such cruelty had made her wince. It was 
indeed for Maurice’s sake that she suffered most 
acutely. She had built such high hopes—such fond 
and foolish hopes apparently—on what she could do 
for him that the disappointment did for the moment 
seem greater than she could bear. 

She no longer looked at the betrayer of her trust: in 
her innocent mind she thought that he must be over- 
whelmed with shame at his own cowardice. Le bon 
Dieu alone would know how to punish him. 

At a sign from Chabot the soldiers each placed a 
hand once more upon the girl’s shoulder. They 
waited for another sign tolead heraway. Their officer 
was standing in the doorway: Chabot spoke to him. 

‘““What accommodation have they got in this city,” 
he asked with a leer at Josette and a refinement of 
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cruelty worthy of the murderer of Bastien de Croissy, 
“for hardened criminals?” 

“There is the town jail, Citizen,”’ the man replied. 

“Safe, I suppose?”’ 

“Very well guarded, anyway. It is built underneath 
the town hall.” 

“Who is in charge?”’ 

“T am, Citizen, with a score of men.”’ 

“And in the town hall?” 

“There is a detachment of the National Guard under 
the command of Captain Favret.” 

““Quartered there?”’ 

“Yes, Citizen.” 

Chabot gave another harsh laugh and a shrug. 

‘That should be enough to guard a wench,”’ he said, 
“but one never knows—you men are such fools .. .” 

While he spoke Chabot had been idly fingering the 
packet, breaking the seals one by one. Now the out- 
side wrapper fell apart and disclosed a small bundle of 
letters—letters...? Letters? Chabot’s hand shook 
as he took up each scrap of paper and unfolded it, and 
while he did so every drop of blood seemed to be 
drained from his ugly face and his bilious skin took on 
a grey ashen hue; for the packet contained only scraps 
of paper folded to look like letters with not a word on 
any of them. Chabot’s eyes as he looked down on 
those empty scraps seemed to start out of his head: 
his face had been distorted before, now it seemed like 
a mask of death—grey, parchment-like, rigid. He 
raised his eyes and fixed them on Josette, while one by 
one the scraps of paper fluttered out of his hand. 

But Josette herself was no longer the calm, self- 
possessed woman of a moment ago. When Chabot 
fingered the fateful packet and broke the seals one by 
one, when the outside wrapper fell apart and disclosed 
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what should have been the famous letters, a cruel stab 
went through her heart at the thought of how different 
it would all have been if only the man she had trusted 
had not proved to be a Judas. Then suddenly she 
saw that here were no letters, only empty scraps of 
paper: her amazement was as great as that of her tor- 
mentor himself. She had received that packet from 
Louise: she had never parted from it since Louise 
placed it in her hands—never. But, of course . . . the 
last five days ... the theft . . . the miraculous recovery. 
~~ Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! what did it all mean? 
Her brain was in a whirl. She could only stare and 
stare on those scraps of paper which fell out of Chabot’s 
bony hands one by one. 


No one spoke: the soldiers stood at attention, wait- 
ing for further orders. At the end of the room the old 
grandfather clock ticked away the minutes with slow 
and majestic monotony. At last a husky groan came 
from Chabot’s quivering lips. He pointed a finger 
at Josette and then at the papers on the table. 

‘So,’ he murmured in a hoarse whisper, “you 
thought to fool me again?” 

‘“‘No, no!”’ she protested involuntarily. 

‘You thought,”’ he insisted in the same throaty 
voice, ‘‘to extract a safe-conduct from me and to fool 
me with these worthless scraps .. .” 

He paused and then his voice rose to a shriek. 

‘“Where are the letters?’ he shouted stridently. 

“I don’t know,” Josette protested. “I swear I do 
not know.” 

“Bring me those letters now,” he iterated, “‘or by 
Satan...” 

Once more he paused, for the words had died on his 
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lips; indeed, how could he threaten his victim further 
when already he had promised her all the torments, 
mental and physical, that it was in his power to inflict. 
“Or by Satan...” What further threat could he 
utter? Jail? Death for her and her lover? What 
else was there? 

_ “Bring me those letters!’ he snarled, like a wild cat 
robbed of its prey, “‘or I’ll have you branded, publicly 
whipped. I[’ll have you—-I—I thank my stars that 
we've not given up in France all means of punishing 
hellhounds like you.” 

“I cannot give you what I haven’t got, Citizen,”’ 
Josette declared calmly, “and I swear to you that I 
believed that the letters were in the packet which I 
have given you.” 

“You liel You...” 

Chabot turned to the officer-in-charge. ‘‘Take the 
strumpet away andremember...” He checked him- 
self, and for the next few moments swore and blas- 
phemed; then suddenly changing his tone he said to 
Josette: 

“Listen, little Citizeness; I was only trying to 
frighten you,” and the tiger’s snarl became a tabby’s 
purr. “I can see that you are a clever wench. You 
thought you would fool poor old Chabot, did you not? 
Thought you would have a bit of a game with him, 
what?” 

He tiptoed round the table till he stood close to 
Josette; he thrust his grimy finger under her chin, 
forced her to raise her head: “Pretty dear!” he ejacu- 
lated, and pursed his thick lips as if to frame a kiss. 
But it must be supposed that something in the girl’s 
expression of face caused him to spare her this final 
outrage: or did he really wish to cajole her? Certain 
it is that he contented himself with leering at her and 
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ogling the sweet pale face which would have stirred 
compassion in any heart but that of a fiend. 

“So now you've had your fun,” he resumed with an 
artful chuckle, ‘‘and we are where we were before, eh? 
You are going to give me the letters which you went all 
the way to England to fetch, and I will give you a 
perfectly bee-ee-autiful safe-conduct for yourself and 
that handsome young lover of yours—lucky dog !—so 
that you can go and cuddle and kiss each other where- 
ever you like. Now, I suppose you have hidden those 
naughty letters somewhere in your pretty little bed 
and we'll just go there together to fetch them, what?” 

Josette made no reply and no movement. What 
could she do or say? She had only listened with half 
an ear to that abominable hypocrite’s cajoleries. She 
had no more idea than he had what had become of the 
letters, or how it was that a packet in appearance 
exactly like the one which Louise had given her came 
to be substituted for the original one. She guessed— 
but only in a vague way—that Citizen Armand had 
something to do with the substitution, but she could 
not imagine what his object could possibly have been. 
While she stood mute and in an absolute whirl of 
conjecture and of doubt, Chabot waxed impatient. 

“Now then, you little baggage,’’ he said, and already 
he had dropped his insinuating tone, ‘‘don’t stand there 
like a wooden image. Do not force me to send you 
marching along between two soldiers. Lead the way 
to your room. My friend and I will follow.” 

“I have already told you, Citizen,” Josette main- 
tained firmly, “I know nothing about any packet except 
the one which I have given you.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” 

“The truth, so help me God! And,” she added 
solemnly, ‘‘I do still believe in God.” 
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“Tshah!” 

It was just an ejaculation of baffled rage and dis- 
appointment. For the next few seconds Chabot, 
with his hands behind his back, paced up and down 
the narrow room like a caged panther. He came toa 
halt presently in front of his colleague. 

““What would you do, friend Chauvelin,” he asked 
him, “if you were in my shoes?” 


Chauvelin, during all this time, had remained abso- 
lutely quiescent, sitting on the bench immediately 
behind Josette. It was difficult indeed to conjecture 
if he had taken in all the phases of the scene which had 
been enacted in this room in the last quarter of an 
hour: Chabot’s violence, Josette’s withering contempt 
had alike left him unmoved. At one time it almost 
looked as if he slept: his head was down on his breast, 
his arms were crossed, his eyes closed. But now when 
directly interpellated by his colleague he seemed to 
rouse himself and glanced up at the angry face before 
him. 

“Eh?” he queried vaguely. ‘‘What did you say, 
Citizen Representative?” —_. 

“Don’t go to sleep, man!” the other retorted furi- 
ously. “Your neck and mine are in jeopardy while 
that baggage is allowed to defy me. What shall I do 
with her?” 

“Keep her under guard and perquisition in her 
room: ‘tis simple enough.” And Chauvelin’s lips 
curled in a sarcastic smile. 

“Perquisition? Why, yes, of course! The sim- 
plest thing, is it not?” And Chabot turned to the 
officer once more. ‘‘Sergeant,”’ he commanded, “some 
of you go find the landlord of this hostelry. Order 
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him to conduct you to the room occupied by the girl 
Gravier. You will search that room and never leave 
it until you have found a sealed packet exactly like the 
one which she laid on the table just now. You 
understand?” 

“Yes, Citizen.” 

“Then go; and remember,” he added significantly, 
“that packet must be found or there’ll be trouble for 
you for lack of zeal.” 

“There will be no trouble,” the soldier retorted 
dryly. 

He turned on his heel and was about to march off 
with his men when Chauvelin said in a whisper to his 
friend: ; 

‘I would go with them if I were you. You'll want 
to see that the packet is given to you with the seals 
unbroken, what?” 

‘You are right, my friend,” the other assented. He 
signalled to the sergeant, who stood at attention and 
waited for the distinguished representative to go out 
of the room in front of him. In the doorway Chabot 
turned once more to Chauvelin: 

“Look after the hussy while I’m gone,”’ he said, and 
nodded in the direction of Josette. “I’m leaving some 
men outside to guard her.” 

‘Have no fear,’’ Chauvelin responded dryly; “she'll 
not run away.” 

Chabot strode out of the room; the sergeant followed 
him, and some of the men fell into step and marched in 
their wake up the passage. 

‘““You can wait outside, Citizen Soldiers!’ Chauvelin 
said to the two men who were standing beside Josette. 
He had his tricolour scarf on, so there was no question- 
ing his command: the soldiers fell back, turned and 
marched out of the room, closing the door behind 
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them. And between those four whitewashed walls 
Josette was now alone with Chauveliny 
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I not right, little one, to carry out that small 
deception?” 

If at the moment when Mother Eve was driven out 
from the garden of Eden she had suddenly heard the 
serpent’s voice whispering: ‘‘Was I not right to sug- 
gest your eating that bit of apple?’ she would not 
have been more astonished than was Josette when that 
gentle, insinuating voice reached her ears. 

She woke as from a dream—from a kind of coma 
into which she had been plunged by despair. She 
turned and encountered the kindly familiar glance of 
Citizen Armand, sitting cross-legged, unmoved on the 
bench, his head propped against the wall. In the 
feeble light of the guttering candles he appeared if 
anything paler than usual, and very tired. Josette 
gazed on him tongue-tied and puzzled, indeed more 
puzzled than she had ever felt before during these 
last few days so full of unexplainable events. As she 
did not attempt to speak he continued after a moment’s 

ause: 

“But for the substitution which I thought it best 
to effect, your precious letters would now be in the 
hands of that rogue, and nothing in the world could 
have saved you and your friend Reversac from death.” 
And again he continued: “The situation would be the 
same as now but we shouldn’t have the letters.” 

He thrust his long thin hand into the inner pocket of 
his coat and half drew out a packet, wrapped and sealed 
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‘just as was the other which had contained the pre- 
tended letters. Josette gave a gasp, and with her 
habitual, pathetic gesture pressed her hands against 
her heart. It had begun to beat furiously. She would 
have moved only that Armand put a finger quickly to 
his lips. 

“Shah!” he admonished, and slipped the packet 
back inside his coat. 

There was a murmur of voices outside; one of the 
soldiers cleared his throat, others shuffled their feet. 
There were sounds of whisperings, of movements and 
heavy footsteps the other side of the closed door— 
reminders that watch was being kept there by orders 
of the Citizen Representative. Josette sank her voice 
to a whisper: 

‘And you did that...? For me...? Whilst 


“Whilst you called me a traitor and a Judas in your 
heart,’’ he concluded with a wan smile. “‘Let’s say 
no more about it.” 

“You may forgive me... I cannot...’ 

“‘Don’t let’s talk of that,’’ he resumed with a show 
of impatience. “I only wished you to know that the 
reason why I didn’t interfere between Chabot and your- 
self was because in the existing state of our friend’s 
temper my interference would have been not only 
useless but harmful to you and your friend. All I 
could do was to manceuvre him into ordering the per- 
quisition in your room and get him to superintend it 
so as to have the chance of saying these few words to 
you in private.” 

‘You are right, as you always have been, Citizen 
Armand,”’ Josette rejoined fervently. ‘I cannot 
imagine how I ever came to doubt you.” 

As if in response to her unspoken request he rose 
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and came across the room to her, gave her the kindest 
and most gentle of smiles and patted her shoulder. 

“Poor little girl!’ he murmured softly. 

She took hold of his hand and managed to imprint 
a kiss upon it before he snatched it away. 

“You have been such a wonderful friend to me,”’ 
she sighed. “I shall never doubt you again.” 

“Even though I were to put your trust to a more 
severe test than before?’ he asked. 

“Try me,” she rejoined simply. 

“Suppose I were to order your arrest... now’... 
It would only be for a few days,” he hastened to assure 
her. 

“I would not doubt you,” she declared firmly. 

“Only until I can order young Reversac to be 
brought here.” 

“Maurice?” 

“Yes! For your ultimate release I must have you 
both here together. You understand?” 

“T think I do.”’ 

“While one of you is here and the other in Paris, 
complications can so easily set in, and those fiends 
might still contrive to play us a trick. But with both 
of you here, and the letters in my hands, I can negotiate 
with Chabot for your release and for the necessary 
safe-conducts. After which you can take the diligence 
eer to Tréport and be in England within three 

a ee 

U Yes! yes! I do understand,” Josette reiterated, 
tears of happiness and gratitude welling to her eyes. 
‘And I don’t mind prison one little bit, dear Citizen 
Armand,” she added naively. “Indeed I don’t mind 
anything that you order me to do. I do trust you 
absolutely. Absolutely.” 

“Tl try and make it as easy for you as I can, and 
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with luck I hope to have our friend Reversac here 
within the week.” 

Excited and happy, not the least bit frightened, and 
without the slightest suspicion, Josette saw Chauvelin 
go to the door, open it and call to the soldiers who 
were on guard in the passage. She heard him call: 
“Which of you is in command here?’ She saw one 
of the men step briskly forward; heard lis smart reply: 
“Tam, Citizen!” and finally her friend’s curt command: 

“Corporal, you will take this woman, Josephine 
Gravier, to the Commissariat of Police. You will give 
her in charge of the Chief Commissary with orders 
that she be kept under strict surveillance until further 
orders.”” He then came across to the table, took up 
the quill pen that was lying there and a printed paper 
out of his pocket, scribbled a few words, signed his 
name and strewed the writing with sand. The tallow 
candles had now guttered so low, and emitted such a 
column of black smoke that he could hardly see: he 
tried to re-read what he had written and was apparently 
satisfied, for he handed the paper to the soldier, saying 
curtly: 

“This will explain to the Chief Commissary that the 
order for this arrest is issued by a member of the Third 
Sectional Committee of Public Safety—Armand Chau- 
velin—and that I hereby denounce Josephine Gravier 
as suspect of treason against the Republic.” 

The corporal—a middle-aged man in somewhat 
shabby i) Sea the paper and stood at attention, 
while Chauvelin, with a peremptory gesture, beckoned 
to Josette to fall in with the men. Loyal and trusting 
until the end, the girl even forbore to throw a glance 
on the treacherous friend who was playing her this 
cruel trick: she even went to the length of appearing 
overcome with terror, indeed she played to perfection 
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the réle of an unfortunate aristo confronted with treason 
and preparing for death. 

“Now then, young woman,’ 
manded curtly. 

Three men were waiting in the passage. With 
faltering steps and her face buried in her hands, Josette 
allowed herself to be led out ofthe room. The corporal 
was the last to go; the door fell to behind him with a 
bang. Chauvelin stood for a moment in the centre of 
the room, listening. He heard the brief word of 
command, the tramp of heavy feet along the passage in 
the direction of the front door, the shooting of bolts and 
rattle of chains. He rubbed his pale, talon-like hands 
together, and a curious smile played round his thin lips. 

“You'll have your work cut out, my gallant Pim- 
pernel,”” he murmured to himself, “to get the wench 
away. And even if you do, her lover is still in Paris, 
and what will you do about him? -I think this 
time ...”’ he added complacently. 

Then he paused and once more lent an attentive ear 
to the sounds that came to him from the other side of 
the house; to the banging and the stamping, the thuds 
and thunderings, the loud and strident shoutings and 
medley of angry voices, all gradually merging into a 
terrific uproar. 

And as he listened the enigmatic smile on his lips 
turned to a contemptuous sneer. 
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Ir was late in the evening by now and most of the 
clients of the hostelry had already retired for the night. 
Awakened by the terrible hubbub some of them had 
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ventured outside their doors, only to find that the 
corridors and stairs were patrolled by soldiers, who 
promptly ordered them back into their rooms. On 
the downstairs floor the landlord and his wife, in the 
room adjoining the one which their daughter had 
shared with Josette Gravier, had been rudely ordered 
to give up all keys and on peril of their lives not to 
interfere with the soldiers in the discharge of their 
duty. The representative of the people, who had 
arrived at the hostelry that very evening, appeared to 
be in a towering rage: he it was who ordered a rigorous 
search of both the rooms, the landlord vaguely pro- 
testing against this outrage put upon his house. 

He and his family were, however, soon reduced to 
silence, as were the guests on the floors above, and 
the stamping and the banging, the thuds and thunder- 
ings, the shouts and imprecations were confined to the 
two rooms in the house where a squad of soldiers, under 
the command of their sergeant and egged on by Chabot, 
carried on a perquisition with ruthless violence. 

Within a quarter of an hour there was not a single 
article of furniture left whole in the place. The men 
had broken up the flooring, pulled open every drawer, 
smashed every lock: they had ripped up the mattresses 
and: pillows and pulled the curtains down from their 
rods. Chabot, stalking about from one room to the 
other with great strides and arms akimbo, cursed the 
soldiers loudly for their lack of zeal. 

“Did I aot say,” he bellowed like a raging bull, 
“that those letters must be found?” 

The sergeant was at his wits’ ends. The two rooms 
did, indeed, look in the feeble light of the hanging lamp 
above as if a Prussian cannon had exploded in their 
midst. The landlord with his wife and daughter 
cowered terror-stricken in a corner. , 
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‘“Never,”’ they protested with sobs, “never has such 
an indignity been put upon this house.” 

“You should not have taken in such baggage,” 
Chabot retorted roughly. 

“Citizen Chauvelin gave orders...’ 

“Never mind about Citizen Chauvelin. Iam giving 
you orders, here and now.” 

He strode across the room and came to a halt in front 
of the three unfortunates. They struggled to their 
feet and clung to one another in terror before the fear- 
some Representative of the People. Indeed, Chabot 
at this moment, with face twisted into a mask of fury, 
with hair hanging in fantastic curls over his brow, with 
eyes bloodshot and curses spluttering out of his 
quivering lips, looked almost inhuman in his over- 
whelming rage. 

“The hussy who slept in here... ?”’ he demanded. 

“Yes, Citizen?” 

“She had a sealed packet—a small packet about the 
size of my hand... 2” 

“Yes, Citizen.” 

‘““What did she do with it?” 

“It was stolen from her, Citizen Representative, the 
first night she slept in this house,” the landlord 
explained, his voice quaking with fear. 

“So she averred,” the woman put in trembling. 

“Did any of you see it?” 

They all three shook their heads. 

“The girl didn’t sleep in this room ‘that night, 
Citizen,” the woman explained. “She shared a room 
with two female travellers who left the next day on the 
diligence. Citizen Chauvelin then gave orders for her 
to sleep in my daughter’s room and made us respon- 
sible for her safety.” 

Chabot glanced over his shoulder at the sergeant. 
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“Find out in the morning,” he commanded, “‘at the 
Commissariat all about the female travellers and 
whither they went, and report tome.” He then turned 
back to the landlord. “And do you mean to tell me 
that none of you saw anything of that sealed packet 
supposed to have been stolen? Think again,” . he 
ordered roughly. 

“I never set eyes on it, Citizen,”’ the man declared. 

‘Nor I, I swear it!’ both the women averred. 

Chabot kept the wretched family in suspense for a 
few minutes after that, gloating over their misery and 
their fear of him, while his bloodshot eyes glared into 
their faces. Behind him the sergeant now stood at 
attention, waiting for further orders. There was 
nothing more to be done, since every nook and cranny 
had been ransacked, and short of pulling down the 
walls no further search was possible. But Chabot’s 
lust of destruction was not satisfied. He had the 
feeling at this moment that he wanted to set fire to the 
house and see it burned to the ground, together with 
that elusive packet of letters which meant more than 
life to him. 

“Sergeant!” he cried, and was on the point of giving 
the monstrous order when a quiet, dry voice suddenly 
broke in: 

“There are other ways than fire and brimstone, 
my friend, of recovering what you desire to possess.” 

Chabot swung round with an angry snarl and saw 
Armand Chauvelin standing in the doorway, a placid, 
slender figure in sober black with inscrutable face and 
smooth unruffled hair. 

“The hussy?”” Chabot yelled, his voice husky with 
choler. 

“She is safer than she was when you left her half 
an hour ago, for I’ve had her arrested and sent to the 
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Commissary of the district under a denunciation from 
me. She is safe there for the present, but she certainly 
won’t be for long if you spend your time raving and 
swearing and pulling the house down about our ears.” 

“What the devil do you mean—she won’t be safe 
for long? Why not?” 

““Because,”’ Chauvelin replied with earnest signifi- 
cance, ‘‘there are influences at work about here which 
will be exerted to their utmost power to get the wench 
out of your clutches.” 

‘I care nothing about the wench,” Chabot muttered 
under his breath. “It’s those accursed letters...” 

“Exactly,” Chauvelin broke in quietly, “the letters.” 

Chabot was silent for a moment or two, swallowing 
the blasphemies that forced themselves to his lips. He 
glared with mixed feelings of wrath and vague terror 
into those pale, deep-set eyes that regarded him with 
unconcealed contempt. Something in their glance 
seemed to hypnotize him and to weaken his will. 
After a time his own glance fell; he cleared his throat, 
tugged at his waistcoat and passed his grimy, moist 
palm over his curly hair. And in order to gain further 
control over his nerves he buried his hands in his 
breeches pockets and started once more to pace up 
and down the room. The soldiers had lined up in 
the passage outside: their sergeant had stepped back 
against the doorway and was doing his best not to smile 
at the Citizen Representative’s discomfiture. 

“You are right,’’ Chabot said at last to Chauvelin 
with a semblance of calm. ‘“‘We must talk the matter 
of the letters over before we decide what we do with 
the baggage.” 

Then he turned to the sergeant. 

“Which are the men who took the wench to the 
Commissariat?’’ he asked. 
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“I don’t think they are back, Citizen,” the sergeant 
replied. 

‘Don’t think!” Chabot snarled. “Go and find out.” 

The man moved away and Chabot called after him: 

“Report to me in the public room—you'll find me 
there.” 

He gave a sign to Chauvelin. ‘“‘Let’s gol’ he said 
curtly. ‘‘The sight of this room makes me see red.” 

He did not throw another glance on the unfortunate 
landlord and his family, the victims of his unreasoning 
rage. They stood in the midst of their devastated 
room looking utterly forlorn, not knowing yet if they 
had anything more to fear. The house appeared 
singularly still after the uproar of a while ago, only the 
measured tread of soldiers patrolling the corridors 
echoed weirdly through the gloom. 


Chabot stalked on ahead of his colleague and made 
his way to the public room. There he threw himself 
into a convenient chair and sprawled across the nearest 
table, ordering the man in charge to bring him a bottle 
of wine. Then he called loudly to his colleague to 
come and join him. 

But Chauvelin did not respond to the call. He 
turned into the small private room where the fateful 
interview had just taken place. He closed the door, 
locked and bolted it. He then went across to the 
window and examined its shutter. It was barred as 
before. There was no fear that he would be inter- 
rupted in the task which now lay before him. The 
candles had burned down almost to their sockets: 
Chauvelin picked up the snuffers and trimmed the 
wicks. Then he sat down at the table and drew the 
original sealed packet out of his breast pocket. 
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The time had come to break the seals. There was 
no longer any reason to keep the packet intact. The 
first act-in the drama which he had devised for his 
own advancement and the destruction of his powerful 
enemy had been a brilliant success. The wench 
Josette Gravier and her lover were both in prison— 
one in Rouen, the other in Paris. Such a situation 
would of a certainty arouse the sympathy of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel and induce him to exert that marvellous 
ingenuity of his for the rescue of the two young people. 
But this time Chauvelin was more accurately fore- 
warned than he had ever been before. All he need 
do was keep a close eye on the wench; the English spy, 
however elusive he might be, must of necessity attempt 
to get in touch with the girl, and unless he had the 
power of rendering himself invisible, his capture was 
bound to follow. It may safely be said that no fear of 
failure assailed Chauvelin at this hour. He considered 
his enemy as good as captured already. It would be 
a triumph for his perseverance, his inventive genius 
and his patriotism! Once more he would become a 
power in the land, the master of these men—these 
venal cowardly fools—who would again fawn at his 
feet after this and suffer at his hands for all the 
humiliation they had heaped upon him these past 
two years. 

The compromising letters would be an additional 
weapon wherewith to chastise these arrogant upstarts 
—not excluding the powerful Danton himself, perhaps 
not even Robespierre. Armand Chauvelin saw him- 
self on the very pinnacle of popularity, the veritable 
ruler of France. To what height of supreme power 
could not he aspire, who had brought such an inveterate 
enemy of revolutionary France to death? 
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And all the while that these pleasant thoughts, these 
happy anticipations ran through Armand Chauvelin’s 
mind, his delicate hands toyed with the packet of 
letters—the keystone that held together the edifice of 
his future. He fingered it lovingly as he had done 
many a time before. Here it was just as it had been 
when Picard placed it in his hands: he had never 
broken the seals, never seen its contents, never set 
eyes on the letters which caused men like Chabot, 
Bazire and Fabre d’Eglantine and even the popular 
Danton to tremble for their lives. But now that the 
first act of the little comedy which he had devised had 
been successfully enacted in this very room, he felt 
that he could indulge his natural curiosity to probe 
into the secrets of these men. He felt eager and 
excited. These letters might reveal secrets that would 
be a still more powerful leverage than he had hoped 
for the fulfilment of his ambition. 

His fingers shook slightly as they broke the seals. 
The wrapper fell apart just as that other had done in 
Chabot’s hands, and the contents were revealed to 
Chauvelin’s horror-filled gaze. For here were no 
letters either; like the wrapper and like the seals the 
contents were the same as those which had turned 
Citizen Chabot from a human being into a raging 
beast: scraps of paper made to appear like letters— 
nothing more! 

Chauvelin stared at them and stared; his pale, 
deep-set eyes were aflame, his temples throbbed, his 
whole body shook as with ague. What did the whole 
thing mean? Where did this monstrous deception 
begin? What was the initial thread which bound this 
amazing conspiracy together? Did it have its origin 
in Bastien de Croissy’s tortured brain—in that of his 
despairing widow? Or did that seemingly guileless 
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girl after all...? But no! this, of course, was non- 
sense. Chauvelin passed his trembling hand over his 
burning forehead. He felt as if he had been stunned 
by a heavy blow on the head. Idly he allowed the 
scraps of paper to glide in and out between his fingers. 
There was not a word written on any of them. Mere 
empty scraps of paper!... All save onel... 
Mechanically Chaavelin picked that one up... it 
was soiled and creased, more so than the others. He 
passed his hand over it to smooth it out. The candles 
were guttering and smoking again... he could hardly 
see... his eyes, too, were dim—not with tears, of 
course; just with a kind of film which threw a crimson 
blur over everything. He was compelled to blink 
once or twice before he could decipher the words on 
that one scrap of paper. He did succeed in the end, 
but only read the first few words: 


““We seek him here. . .”’ 


That maddening doggerel, the sight of which had so 
often been to him the precursor of some awful disaster! 
For the first time in his career Chauvelin felt a sense 
of discouragement. He had been so full of hope only 
a few minutes ago—so full of certainty. This awful 
disappointment came like a terrific, physical crash 
upon his aching head. With arms stretched out upon 
the table, that one scrap of paper crushed in his hand, 
he thought of the many failures which had gradually 
brought him down from his exalted rank to one of 
humiliation. Calais, Boulogne, Paris, Nantes and 
many more—and now this! He had felt it coming 
when his enemy had so impudently faced him in the 
public room of this hostelry. The big fat sailor—that 
unmistakable laugh—the pepper-pot to remind him of 
his greatest discomfiture over at the Chat Gris in 
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Calais: these and more all seemed to flit past Chau- 
velin’s fevered brain in this moment of bitter disap- 
pointment. He had even ceased to think of Josette, 
communing only with the past. The minutes sped 
by; the old Normandy clock ticked away, majestic 
and indifferent. 


A few minutes later Chabot’s clamorous voice broke 
in on the lonely man’s meditations. He roused him- 
self from his apathy, threw a quick glance around. 
Then as the familiar voice drew nearer and nearer he 
gathered the scraps of a oa hastily together and thrust 
them in his pocket out of sight. He went to the door 
and opened it just in time to meet his colleague, whose 
walk was not as steady as it had been when rage alone 
had governed his movements. Since then a bottle of 
red wine and one of heady Normandy cider had gone 
to his head; his lips sagged and his eyes were bleary. 
Lurching forward he nearly fell into Chauvelin’s arms. 

“I have been waiting for you for half an hour,”’ 
the latter said with a show of reproach. ‘What in 
the world have you been doing?” 

“TI was in a high fever,’’ Chabot muttered thickly. 
“A raging thirst 1 had—must have a drink...” 

“Sit down there,’’ Chauvelin commanded, for the 
man could hardly stand. ‘“‘We must have more light.” 
“Yes... more light... I hate this gloom...” 

Chabot fell into a chair; he stretched his arms over 
the table and buried his head in the crook of his elbow, 
and was soon breathing audibly. Chauvelin looked 
down on him with bitter contempt. What a partner 
in this great undertaking which he already had in mind! 
However, there was nothing for it now... this 
drunken lout was the only man who could lend him a 
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hand at this juncture. He clapped his hands, and 
after a moment or two the maid in charge appeared. 
Chauvelin ordered her to bring more candles and a jug 
of cold water. 

Chabot was snoring.’ With scant ceremony Chau- 
velin dashed the water over his head. The maid 
retired, grinning. 

““What in hell...’ Chabot cried out, thus rudely 
awakened from his slumbers. 

The cold water had partially sobered him. He 
blinked for a time into the fluttering candle-light, the 
water dripping down the tousled strands of his hair 
and the furrows of his cheeks. 

“We've got to review the situation,” Chauvelin 
= dryly. 

e sat down opposite Chabot, leaning his elbows 
on the table, his thin veined hands tightly clasped 
together. 

“The situation?” Chabot iterated dully. “Yes, by 
Satan! ... that hussy... what?” 

“Never mind about the hussy now! You are still 
anxious, I imagine, that certain letters which gravely 
compromise you and your party do not fall into the 
hands, say, of the Moniteur or the Pére Duchesne for 
publication.” 

Chauvelin spoke slowly and deliberately so as to 
allow every word to sink into the consciousness of that 
sot. In this he succeeded, for at mention of those 
fateful letters the last cloud of drunkenness seemed 
to vanish from the man’s sodden brain. Rage and 
fear had once more sole possession of him. 

“You swore,” he countered roughly, ‘“‘that you 
would get those letters...” 

‘And so I will,” Chauvelin returned calmly, “but 
you must do your best to help.” 
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‘You have allowed yourself to be hoodwinked by a 
ve baggage—you...” 

“If you take up that tone with me, my friend,” 
Chauvelin suddenly said in a sharp, peremptory tone, 
fixing his colleague with a stern eye, “I will throw up 
the sponge at once and let the man who now has the 
letters do his damnedest with them.” 

The threat had the same effect on Chabot as the 
douche of cold water. He swallowed his choler and 
said almost humbly: 

) ‘“What is it you want me to do?” 

“ll. tell you. Firstly, about the packet of 
letters...” 

“Yes! ... the packet of letters—the real packet... . 
Who has it—where is it?... I want to know...” 
And with each phrase he uttered Chabot beat on the 
table with the palm of his hand, while Chauvelin’s 
quick brain was at work on the last phases of his 
tortuous scheme. 

“Tl tell you,” he replied quietly, “who stole the 
packet of letters from the girl Gravier. It was the 
English spy who is known under the name of ‘the 
Scarlet Pimpernel.’ ” 

‘“How do you know?” 

‘Never mind how I know: I do know. Let that 
be sufficient! But as true as that you and I are alive 
at this moment the Scarlet Pimpernel has those letters 
in his possession . . .” 

‘‘And he can send the lot of us to the guillotine?’’ 
Chabot interposed in a raucous whisper. 

“He certainly will,” ‘Chauvelin retorted dryly, 
“unless...” 

“Unless what? Speak, man, unless you wish to 
see me fall dead at your feet!’’ | 

“, .. unless we can capture him, of course.” 
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“But they say he is as elusive as a ghost. Why, you 
yourself...” 

“I know that. He isnot aselusiveas you think. I 
have tried—and failed—that is true. But never before 
have I had the help of an influential man like you.” 

Chabot bridled at the implied flattery. 

“T’ll help you,” he said, “‘of course.”’ 

“Then listen, Citizen. Although we have not got 
the letters, we hold what we might call the trump card 
in this game...” 

“The trump card?” 

“Yes, the girl Gravier. I told you I had ordered 
her arrest...” 

“True, but...” 

‘She is at the present moment at the Commissariat, 
under strict surveillance...” 

Chabot jumped to his feet, glared into his colleague’s 
pale face and brought his heavy fist crashing down 
upon the table. 

“You lie!’’ he shrieked at the top of his voice. “She 
is not at the Commissariat.” 

Chauvelin shrugged. 

““Where, then?” he asked coolly. 

“The devil knows—I don’t!” 

It was Chauvelin’s turn to stare into his colleague’s 
eyes. Was the man still drunk, or had he gone mad? 

“You'd oblige me, Citizen,’’ he said coolly, “by 
not talking in riddles.” 

“Riddles?” the other mocked. ‘‘Tscha! I tell you 
that that bit of baggage whom you ordered to be taken 
to the Commissariat never got there at all.”’ 

‘Never got there?’ Chauvelin queried with a frown. 
“You are joking, Citizen.” 

“Joking, am I? Let me tell you this: the sergeant 
and the soldiers whom I sent to inquire after the wench 
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came back half an hour ago and this is what they 
reported: neither the soldiers nor the hussy were seen 
at the Commissariat...” 

‘But where... ?” 

““Where the wench is no one knows. The Com- 
missary at once sent out a patrol. They found the 
four soldiers in the public garden behind St. Quen, their 
legs tied together by their belts, their caps doing duty 
as gags in their mouths; but not a sign of the girl.” 

“Well—and?” 

“The soldiers were interrogated. They are all 
under arrest now, the cowardly traitors! They 
declared that while they crossed the garden on their 
way to the Commissariat they. were suddenly attacked 
from behind without any warning. They had seen 
no one and hadn’t heard a sound: the place was pitch 
dark and entirely deserted. It seems that the lights 
have been abolished in this God-forsaken city ever since 
oil and tallow got so dear, and the townsfolk avoid 
going through the garden, as it is the haunt of every 
evildoerin Rouen. The men swore that they did their 
best to defend themselves, but that they were out- 
numbered and outclassed. Anyway, the miscreants, 
whoever they were, brought them down, bound and 
gagped them and then made off in the darkness, taking 
the wench with them.” 

“But didn’t the men see anything? Were they 
footpads who attacked them, or—or...?” 

“The devil only knows! Two of the soldiers 
declared that they were attacked by men in the same 
uniform that they wore themselves, and one thought 
that he recognized a sailor whom he had seen about 
on the quay the last day or two—a huge, powerful 
fellow, whose fist would fell an ox.” 

““Ah?” 
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“Anyway, the hell-hounds made off in the direction 
of the river.” 

“Ahr” Chauvelin remarked again. 

“Why do you say ‘Ah?’ like that?’ Chabot queried 
roughly. “Do you know anything of this affair?’ 

“No, but 1t does confirm what I said just now.” 

““What’s that?”’ 

“That those infernal English spies are at work 
here.” 

““Why do you say that?” 

“Everything points to it: the mode of attack, the 
disappearance of the girl, the big sailor. Footpads 
would not have attacked soldiers with empty pockets, 
nor would they have carried off a girl who has neither 
friends nor relations to pay ransom for her.” 

‘“That’s true.” 

““When did the sergeant tell you all this?” 

“Not so long ago—might be a quarter of an 
hour...” 

“Why didn’t you let me know at once?” 

“It was none of your business. [ am here to give 
orders, not you.” 

“And what orders did you give? You didn’t seem 
to be in a fit condition to give any orders at all.”’ 

“Rage at being baffled again went to my head. If 
you had not taken it upon yourself to order that girl’s 
arrest...” 

“You were about to tell me,’”’ Chauvelin broke in 
harshly, “what orders you gave to the sergeant.” 

“I ordered him to bring the four delinquents here, 
as I wish to interrogate them.” 

‘“Well—and are they here?”’ 

“Wait, Citizen—all in good time! The sergeant 
had to go to the Commissariat—then he would have 
(Ova 
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“T know all that,” the other interrupted impatiently. 
He went to the door and opened it, clapped his hands 
and waited until the night-watchman came shuffling 
along the corridor. 

‘“‘As soon as the sergeant returns,” he said to the 
man, “‘bring him in here.” 

Chabot opened his mouth in order to protest; he 
was jealous of his prerogatives as a representative of 
the people, a position of far greater authority than a 
mere member of the Committee of Public Safety. But 
there was something in Chauvelin’s quiet assumption 
of command that overawed him and he felt shrunken 
and insignificant under the other’s contemptuous 
glance. His ugly mouth closed with a snap, and he 
saw the watchman depart with a glowering look in his 
eyes. He sat down again by the table and stared 
stupidly into vacancy; his clumsy fingers toyed with 
the objects on the table; his thin legs were stretched 
straight out before him. Now and then he glanced 
towards the open door and listened to the several 
sounds which still resounded through the house. 


Although the guests had been peremptorily ordered 
to keep to their rooms they could not be prevented 
from moving about and whispering among themselves, 
since sleep had become impossible. The uproar of 
awhile ago, when furniture was being smashed and 
floors and walls were battered, had awakened them all 
from their first sleep. Since then vague terror and the 
ceaseless tramping of soldiers who patrolled the house 
had kept everyone on the alert. The unfortunate 
landlord and his family had taken refuge in a vacant 
room, but for them, more so than for any of their 
clients, sleep was impossible. 
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Thus, a constant, if subdued, hubbub reigned 
throughout the house. Chabot seemed to find a 
measure of comfort in listening to it all. Like so 
many persons who profess atheism, he was very super- 
stitious, and all the talk about the mysterious spy, who 
worked in the dark and was as elusive as a ghost, had 
exacerbated his nerves. Chauvelin, on the other 
hand, paced uP and down the room; his thin hands 
were tightly clasped behind his back, his head was 
down on his chest. His busy mind was ceaselessly 
at work. Obviously he had lost the first round in 
this new game which he had engaged in against the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. And not only that: he had lost 
what he had so aptly termed the trump card in the 
game. Josette Gravier was just the type of female in 
distress who would appeal to the adventurous spirit of 
Sir Percy Blakeney: while she was a prisoner in Rouen 
the Scarlet Pimpernel would not vacate the field, and 
there would have been a good chance of laying him 
by the heels. There was none now that the girl was 
in safety, for Chauvelin knew from experience that 
there was no getting prisoners like her out of the 
clutches of the Scarlet Binneeetl once that prince of 
adventurers had them under his guard. 

Indeed, the Terrorist would have felt completely 
baffled but for one fact—yet another trump card which 
he still held and which if judiciously played... 

At this point his reflections were interrupted by the 
arrival of the sergeant, followed by the four delinquent 
soldiers. This time Chauvelin made no attempt to 
interfere. Let Chabot question the men if he wished. 
He, Chauvelin, knew everything they could possibly 
say. He listened with half an ear to the interrogatory, 
only catching a word or a phrase here and there: ““We 
saw nothing... we heard nothing.... They were 
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on us like a lightning flash.... Yes, we had our 
bayonets ...impossible to use them.... It was 
dark as pitch.... They wore the uniform of the 
National Guard... the same as ours, at least as far 
as one could see in the dark... all except one, and 
he looked like a boatman...a huge fellow with a 
powerful fist ...I had seen him on the quay before 
... and here in the public room.... How could we 
use our bayonets’... They were dressed the same 
as we were.... They hit about with their fists... 
the big sailor felled me down...and me too... I 
saw stars.... So did I.... When I recovered 
my legs were tied together and my woollen cap was 
stuffed into my mouth...” .and more in the same 
strain. 

The city gates being closed after dark no one could 
possibly pass them before dawn on the morrow, but 
there was always the river and no end to the ingenuity 
and daring of the Scarlet Pimpernel. But there was 
that last trump card—the ace, Chauvelin fondly hoped. 

When Chabot finally dismissed the soldiers the two 
men once more put their heads together. 

“There is not much we can do about the girl 
Gravier,’’ Chauvelin remarked dryly. ‘Luckily, we 
hold the man Reversac. It is with him we can deal 
now.” 

‘The girl’s lover?” the other asked. 

“Of course.” 

“I see what you mean.” | 

“Lucky that you do,” Chauvelin mocked. “You 
know where he is, I presume.” 

“In the Abbaye. I had him taken there myself. 
A stroke of genius, methinks,” he added complacently, 
“to have the fellow arrested.” 

‘“‘Well, you have had a pretty free hand these last 
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few weeks while that cursed English spy turned his. 
attention to our friend Carrier at Nantes.” 

“I suppose the death of all those priests and women 
appealed to him.... As forme...” 

“So did Josette Gravier as your victim appeal to 
him, and so will Maurice Reversac.” 

“Thank our friend Satan, we’ve got him safe 
enough!” 

‘““Yes, he is our trump card,” Chauvelin concluded, 
“and we must play him for all he is worth.” 

He renewed his pacing up and down the room, 
while Chabot, quite sober now but with not two 
ideas in his muddled brain, stared stupidly in front 
of him. 

‘Paris will not do,’’ Chauvelin resumed after a little 
while, mumbling to himself rather than speaking to 
his colleague. ‘That damned Pimpernel has too 
many spies and friends there and hidden lairs we know 
nothing about.” 

“Ehr What did you say?” Chabot queried tartly. 

“IT said that we must get Reversac away from 
Paris.” 

“Why? We've got him safe enough.” 

“You have not,” Chauvelin asserted forcibly. He 
came to a halt the other side of the table, and fixing 
his pale eyes on Chabot asked him: “Have you ever 
asked Fouquier-Tinville how many prisoners have 
escaped from Paris alone through the agency of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel?” 

“No, but...” 

“Considerably over two hundred since the beginning 
of this year.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“It’s true, I tell you; and the same number from 
Nantes. Carrier is at his wits’ end.” 
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“Carrier is a fool.” 

“Perhaps. But you understand now why I want to 
get Reversac away from Paris. By dint oe bribery if 
nothing else, the Scarlet Pimpernel will drag him out 
of your clutches.” 

Chabot reflected for a moment, and Chauvelin, 
guessing the workings of his mind, added with earnest 
significance: 

“Tf we lose Reversac we shall have nothing to offer 
in exchange for the letters.” 

“The letters...” Chabot murmured vaguely. 

“Yes,” Chauvelin remarked dryly: “you haven’t 
found them, have you?” 

By way of a reply Chabot uttered a savage oath. 

‘‘Where the girl is, there are the letters,” the other 
went on, “get that into your head, and the letters are 
in the possession of the English spies. Now remem- 
ber one thing, my friend: while we hold the girl’s lover 
we can still get the letters, by offering a safe-conduct 
in exchange forthem. And incidentally—don’t forget 
that—we have the chance of laying our hands on the. 
Scarlet Pimpernel, for whose capture there is a reward 
of ten thousand /ivres.”’ 

As Chabot had exhausted his vocabulary of curses 
he relieved his feelings this time by blaspheming. 

“Ten thousand,” he ejaculated. 

‘‘Not to mention the glory.” 

‘(Damn the glory! But I hate to let the baggage 
and her lover go.” 

“You need not.” 

‘How do you mean—I need not? You've just 
mentioned safe-conducts .. .” 

“So I did. But I can endorse those with a secret 
sign. Itis known to every chief Commissary in France’ 
and nullifies every safe-conduct.” 
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*“‘Splendid!””? Chabot exclaimed and beat the table 
with the palm of his hand. ‘“‘Splendid!’’ he exclaimed 
and jumped to his feet. ‘‘Now I begin to understand.” 

The two men exchanged réles for the moment. It 
was Chabot now who paced up and down the room, 
mumbling to himself, while Chauvelin sat down at the 
table and with idle hands toyed with the quill pen, the 
snuffers, or anything that was handy. Presently 
Chabot came to a standstill in front of him. 

“You want to get Reversac away from Paris?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,”’ 

“And bring him here?” 

“Yes.” 

“The journey down will be dangerous if, as you 
say, the English spies are on the war-path.”’ 

‘““‘We must minimize the danger as far as we can.” 

“Howe”’ 

‘‘A strong escort. And there will be the additional 
chance of capturing the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“You think he will be sure to try and get at 
‘Reversac?”’ 

‘Absolutely certain.” 

‘“‘And forewarned 1s: forearmed, what?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Splendid!” Chabot reiterated gleefully. 

‘“‘And if we succeed in capturing one or more of 
those confounded spies, just think how marvellous our 
position will be with regard to the letters. We shall 
have something to bargain with, eh?” 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel himself?” 

“The whole damned crowd of them, as well as the 
girl and her lover!”’ 

“You can have the lot,” Chabot ejaculated, ‘‘so 
long as I have the accursed letters!” 
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“If you follow my instructions, point by point,” 
Chauvelin concluded, “I can safely promise you those.”’ 

They sat together for another hour after that, 
elaborating Chauvelin’s plan, lingering over every 
detail, leaving nothing to chance, gloating over the 
victory which they felt was assured. 

It was midnight before they finally went to bed. 
And at break of day Chabot was already posting for 
Paris armed with instructions from Chauvelin to the 
secret agents of the Committee of Public Safety. 


30 THAT OLD VAGABOND 


Snow lay thick on the ground: it was heavy going up 
the hills and slippery coming down. In an ordinary 
way the diligence between Meulon and Rouen would 
have ceased to ply in weather as severe as this. Already 
at Meulon, when an early start was made, the clouds 
had looked threatening. ‘‘We’ll have more snow, for 
sure,” everyone had declared, the driver included, who 
muttered something about its being madness to attempt 
the journey with those leaden-coloured clouds hanging 
overhead. 

But in spite of these protests and warnings a start 
was made in the early dawn. Such were the orders of 
Citizen Representative Chabot (Loire et Cher), who 
was travelling in the diligence, and his word, of course, 
was law. Outside the hostelry of the Mouton Blanc 
a small crowd had gathered, despite the early hour, to 
watch the departure of the diligence. All along 
people, who stood about at a respectful distance 
because of the soldiers, declared that this was no- 
ordinary diligence. Though it was one of the small 
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ones with P hak the coupé and the rotonde, it was 
drawn by four horses with postilion and all the 4an- 
quette behind the driver was unoccupied, although the 
awning was up, and this was odd, declared the gaffers, 
because the Janguerte places being the cheapest, three 
or four passengers usually crowded there, under the 
lee, too, of the luggage piled up on the top. 

In the coupé sat the Eitizen Representative himself, 
and he had that compartment entirely to himself. In 
the rotonde there was a young man sitting between two 
soldiers in uniform, and three other men were on the 
seats opposite. Moreover, and this was the most 
amazing circumstance of all, what looked at first sight 
like the usual pile of luggage on the top was no 
luggage at all, but three men lying huddled up under 
the tarpaulin, wrapped in greatcoats, for it was bitterly 
cold up there. 

No! It decidedly was no ordinary diligence. And 
it was under strong escort, too: six mounted men under 
the command of an officer—a captain, what? So not 
only was the traveller in the coupé a great personage, 
but the prisoner must also be one of consequence, for 
no sooner was he installed with the soldiers in the 
rotonde than the blinds were at once drawn down, nor 
was any one allowed to come nigh the vehicle after that. 
Naturally all this secrecy and the unusual proceedings 
created further amazement still, but those quidnuncs 
who came as near as they dared were quickly and 
peremptorily ordered back by the soldiers: and later 
in the day, at Vernon outside the Boule d’Or, two boys, 
who had after the manner of such youngsters succeeded 
in crawling underneath the coach, were caught when 
on the point of stepping on the foot-board. The 
captain in command of the guards seized them both 
by the ears and ordered them to be soundly flogged 
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then and there, which was done by a couple of soldiers 
with a will and the buckle end of their belts. The 
howls that ensued and the sudden report of a pistol- 
shot, discharged no one could ever tell whence, 
startled the horses into a panic. The leaders reared, 
the ostler unable to hold them fell, and fortunately 
rolled over unhurt in the snow. A more serious 
catastrophe was just averted through the presence of 
mind of a passer-by, a poor old vagabond shivering 
with cold, who did not look as if he had any vitality 
in him, let alone the pluck to seize the near leader by 
the bridle as he did and bring the frightened team to a 
standstill. 

The driver and the postilion were having a drink of 
mulled cider at the moment that all this commotion was 
going on. They came rushing out of the hostelry just 
in time to witness the prowess of that miserable old 
man. ‘The driver was gracious enough to murmur 
approbation, and even the captain of the guard had 
something pleasant to say. 

It had been so very neatly done. 

“I was a stud-groom once,” the old man exlpained 
with a self-deprecating shrug, “in the house of aristos. 
"Tis not much I don’t know about horses.” 

The captain tendered him a few sous. 

‘This is for your pains, Citizen,’’ he said, and 
nodded in the direction of the hostelry close by: 
“‘you’d better go in there and get a hot drink.” 

“Thank you kindly, Citizen Captain,” the man 
rejoined as his thin hands, blue with cold, closed over 
the money. He seemed loth to go away from the 
horses. They were fine, strong beasts, relays just 
taken up here and very fresh. The poor man had 
evidently spoken the truth: there was not much he did 
not know about horses. One could see that from the 
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way he looked at them and handled them, adjusting a 
buckle here and there, fondling the beasts’ manes, their 
ears and velvety noses, inspecting their fetlocks and 
their shoes. | 

“Good smith’s work here,” he said approvingly, 
tapping one shoe after another. 

“That's all right, my man,” the captain broke in 
impatiently. ‘We must be off now. You go and get 
your drink.” 

The vagabond demurred and looked down with a 
rueful glance on his ragged clothes. 

“TI can’t go in there,” he said with a woebegone shake 
of the head, “not in these rags. The landlord doesn’t 
like it,”” he went on, ““because of other customers... .” 

The captain gave a shrug. He didn’t really care 
what happened to that wretched caitiff. Indeed, he 
was anxious to get away as he had been ordered by the 
Citizen Representative to make Gaillon before dark. 
Citizen Chabot was not a man to be lightly disobeyed. 
and as he had suffered much from cold and discomfort 
his temper throughout this journey had been of the 
vilest. So losing no more time the captain now turned 
on his heel and went to give orders to his men. The 
young postilion, more charitably disposed, perhaps, 
towards the poor wretch, or in less of a hurry to make 
a start, said: 

“Tl bring you out a drink, old gaffer,’”’ and he ran 
back into the hostelry, leaving the driver and the 
whilom stud-groom to exchange reminiscences of past 
aristo stablings. He returned after a couple of minutes 
with a mug of steaming cider in his hand. 

“Here you are, Citizen,” he said. | 

The vagabond took the mug but seemed in no hurry 
to drink. He had a fit of coughing and swayed back- 
wards and forwards on his long legs as if already he 
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had had a drop too much. The driver, in the mean- 
while, took the opportunity of administering correction 
to the ostler for failing to hold the horses properly 
when they shied, and for rolling about in the snow 
when he should have held on tightly to the bridles. 

‘Call yourself a stableman,”’ he said contemptuously 
while the postilion stood by, grinning: “why, look at 
this poor man here...” 

But the “‘poor man here’’ seemed in a sorry plight 
just now. The coughing fit shook him so that the 
steaming cider squirted out of the mug. 

“Let me hold the mug for you, old man,” the 
postilion suggested. 

“You drink it, Citizen,” the man said between gasps. 
“T can’t. It makes me sick.” 

Nothing loth, the postilion had a drink, was indeed 
on the point of draining the mug when the driver with 
a ‘“Here! I say!” took the mug from him and drank 
the remainder of the cider down. 

Chabot put his head out of the window: “Now then, 
over there!”’ he called out with a loud curse. And 
‘En avant!” came in peremptory command from the 
captain of the guard. The driver made ready to climb 
up on the box when the old vagabond touched him on 
the shoulder: “You wouldn’t give me a lift,” he 
suggested timidly, “‘would you, Citizen?”’ 

‘Not I,”’ the other retorted gruffly. “I daren’t... 
not without orders.” And he nodded in the direction 
of the captain. 

“He wouldn’t know,” the poor man whispered. 
“When you move off I'll climb on the step. I'll keep 
close behind you and hide in the danguette under cover 
of the luggage. They couldn’t see from the back. ... 
My home is in Gaillon and it’s three leagues to walk in 
this damnable weather!” 
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He looked so sick and so miserable that the driver 
hesitated. He was possessed of bowels of compassion, 
even though he was a paid servant of the most cruel, 
most ruthless government in the world. But despite 
his feelings of pity for a fellow-creature he would 
probably have refused point-blank to take up an extra 
passenger without permission but for the fact that he 
was not feeling very well just then. That last mugful 
of steaming cider, coupled with the action of the cold 
frosty air, had sent the blood up to his head. His 
temples began to throb furiously and he felt giddy; 
indeed he had some difficulty in climbing up to his box 
and never noticed that the vagabond was so close on his 
heels. Fortunately the captain at the rear of the coach 
noticed nothing: he and the soldiers were busy getting 
to horse. As for Chabot, he had once more curled 
himself up in the corner of the coupé and was already 
fast asleep. 

Once installed on the box with the reins in his hands 
the driver felt better, but even so he was comforted by 
the knowledge that the ex-stud-groom had installed 
himself behind him. The man was so handy with 
horses—far more handy than that young postilion— 
and if that giddy feeling were to return... 

It did, about half a league beyond Vernon. That 
awful sense of giddiness and unconquerable drowsi- 
ness! And it was not a moment ago that he had noticed 
the postilion’s strange antics on his horse, his swaying 
till he nearly fell, and the rolling of his head. 

““What the devil can it be?” he muttered to himself 
when that nasty sick feeling seemed completely to 
master him. What a comfort it was to feel a pair of 
strong hands take the reins out of his. Whose 
those hands were he was too sleepy to guess, and it 
was so pleasant, so restful, to close one’s eyes and to 
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sleep. Daylight was fast drawing in, and with twi- 
light down came the snow: not large, heavy, smooth 
flakes, but nasty thin sleet, which a head wind drove 
straight into one’s face, and which fretted and teased 
the horses already over-excited by certain judicious 
touches of the whip. As for the postilion, it was as 
much as he could do to keep his seat. It was only the 
instinct of self-preservation that kept him on the 
horse’s back at all. 

It was a bad time, too, for the soldiers. They had to 
keep their heads down against the wind and the driven 
snow, and to put spur to their horses at the same time, 
for the diligence, which had lumbered along slowly 
enough up to now, had taken on sudden speed, and the 
team galloped up every hill it came to in magnificent 
style. 

"Chibi once more thrust his head out of the win- 
dow and shouted: “Hold!” He had been asleep 
ever since that halt at Vernon, but this abrupt lurch- 
ing of the coach had not only wakened but also 
frightened him. 

“Why the hell are you driving like a fury?”’ he cried. 
But the head wind drowned his shouts and his reiterated 
cries of ““Hola!”’ 

The horses did not relax speed. Someone was 
holding the reins who knew how and when to urge 
them on, and the sensitive creatures responded with a 
will to the expert touch. It was as much as the 
mounted men could do to keep up with the coach. 

It was not until the captain chanced to look that way 
and caught sight of the Citizen Representative’s head 
out of the coupé window, and of his arms gesticulating 
wildly, that he called out “Ha/re-Ja!’’ whereupon the 
diligence came immediately to a standstill. Instinct 
caused driver and postilion to pull themselves together, 
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for the Citizen Representative’s voice, husky with rage 
and fear, was raised above the howling of the wind. 

“Tell that fool,” he yelled, ‘“‘not to drive like a fury! 
He will have us in the ditch directly.” | 

“It is getting dark,”’ the driver made effort to retort, 
‘and this infernal snow is fretting the horses. We 
must make Gaillon soon.” 

“At least you know your way, Citizen?”’ the captain 
asked. 

“Know my way!” the other mumbled. “Haven't I 
been on this road for over fifteen years?”’ 

“En avant, then!” the captain ordered once more. 

The horses tossed their heads 1n the keen, cold air, 
and forward lurched the clumsy diligence. The driver 
clicked his tongue and made a feeble attempt at crack- 
ing his whip. It was not so much giddy that he felt 
now but more intolerably sleepy than before. 

““Give me back the reins, Citizen,” a soothing voice 
whispered in his ear. The driver thought it might be 
the devil who had spoken, for who else could it be in 
this infernal weather and this blinding snow? Who 
but a devil would want to drive this cursed diligence? 
But he really didn’t care... devil or no he was too 
infernally sleepy to resist, and the reins were taken out 
of his hands as before and firmly held above his head. 
He ventured on a peep round under the awning of the 
banquette, but all he could see was a pair of legs, set 
wide apart, with the strong knees that looked as if 
chiselled in stone, and the powerful hands holding the 
reins. He remembered the vagabond who climbed 
up to the banguette behind him and had apparently 
escaped the officer’s notice. 

‘That old vagabond,” he muttered to himself, and 
then added grudgingly: “He does know how to handle 
horses.”’ 
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Another three leagues at galloping speed. But 
twilight was now sinking into the arms of night. 
Whoever was holding the reins had the eyes of a cat, 
for the postilion was no use. But surely Gaillon 
could not be far.. From Vernon it was only a matter 
of three leagues altogether, and why was the river on 
the left and not on the right of the road? And why 
was it so narrow, more like the Eure than the Seine? 
Its slender winding ribbon gleamed through the bare 
branches of the willow trees, its icy surface defying the 
gloom. 

“Where the hell... 1!” the driver mumbled to 
himself from time to time as his bleary eyes roamed 
over the landscape. Some little way ahead a few 
cottages and a church with square tower loomed out 
of the snow, the tiny windows blinking like sleepy eyes 
through the sparse intervening trees. But this was 
certainly not Gaillon. The driver rubbed his eyes. 
He was suddenly very wide awake. He snatched at 
the reins, held them tight and the team came to a halt, 
the steam rising like a cloud from their quivering 
cruppers. The captain swore and called loudly: 
“En avant!” and then: “Is this Gaillon?’”’ He rode 
up abreast of the driver. “Is this Gaillon?” he 
iterated, pointing to the distant village. 

“No, it’s not,” the driver replied. ‘At least...” 

“Then where the devil are we?”’ 

And the driver scratched his head and vowed he was 
damned if he knew! 

“Must have taken the wrong turning,” he said 
ruefully, 

‘You said you had been on this road for over fifteen 
years.” 

“But not,” the driver growled, “in such con- 
founded weather.” He went on muttering about the 
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usual way of diligences ... they did not ply in the 
winter, save in settled weather . . . sometimes one was 
caught in a snowstorm, but not often... and it was 
not fit for horses with all that snow on the ground... 
it had been madness to start from Mantes this morning 
and jo aa to make Gaillon by nightfall. And more to 
this effect, while the officer with eyes trying to pierce 
the gloom was evidently debating within himself 
whether he should beard the irate representative of 
the people and rouse him from sleep. 

““Where did you miss your road?”’ he asked roughly. 
And: “Can’t we go back?” 

“The only turning I know,” the driver muttered,. 
“is Close to Vernon. We should have to go back three 
leagues...” 

This time the captain blasphemed. Curses were no- 
longer adequate. 

““What’s the name of that village?” he queried when: 
he had exhausted most of his vocabulary. “Do you 
know?” 

The driver did not. 

“Is there a hostelry where we can commandeer: 
shelter for the night?” 

“Sure to be,’’ the other rejoined. 

“En avant, then!” 

The driver did a good deal more muttering and 
grumbling and hard swearing when he heard the 
captain say finally: “The Citizen Representative will 
have something unpleasant to say to you about this 
delay.” 

Someiiag unpleasant! Something unpleasant! 
He, too, would have something unpleasant to say 
to that old vagabond who did know all about horses 
and nothing about the way to Gaillon. Where they 
were now, the devil only knew! He himself had 
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been on the main road for fifteen years. Paris, 
Mantes, Vernon, Rouen, he knew all about them; and 
his home was in Paris; how, then, could he be sup- 
posed to know anything of these country roads and 
God-forsaken villages? Le Roger it was, probably, 
in which case he, the driver, had vaguely heard of a 
dirty hole there where bed and supper might be found. 
As for stabling for all these horses... If he dared 
he would denounce that old vagabond for getting them 
into this trouble, but he was afraid of the punishment 
which, of course, he deserved for having taken the 
man on board without permission. 

But the time would come, and very soon too, when 
the shoulders of the old villain would smart under the 
whip, so thought the driver as he clutched that whip 
with special gusto, and then cracked it and clicked his 
tongue. And the team made another fresh start—in 
darkness this time and with the wind howling as the 
Jumbering vehicle sped in the teeth of the gale. The 
snow swirled round the heads of men and beasts and 
stung their faces as with myriads of tiny whip-lashes. 
Another ten minutes of this intolerable going through 
the ever-increasing gloom, with heads bent against the 
storm and stiffened hands clutching at the sodden 
reins. Then at last the driver’s eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of a scaffold pole on which dangled with 
dismal creakings an iron lantern: its feeble light 
revealed the sign beneath: Le Bout du Monde. 

The End of the World! An appropriate as well as 
awelcome sign. <A desolate conglomeration of isolated 
cottages, two or three barns grouped at some distance 
round the tumble-down auderge seemed all there was of 
the village, with the ice-bound river winding around 
it and a background of snow-covered fields. ) 

The driver pulled up and looked about him with 
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misgivings and choler. It didn’t seem as if a good 
supper and comfortable beds could be got in this God- 
forsaken hole. There was only one thing to look 
forward to with glee, and that was the castigation to 
be administered to that infernal vagabond. There 
was any amount of noise and confusion going on to 
drown the howls of the victim—what with the soldiers 
dismounting, the horses fretting and stamping, chains 
rattling, hinges creaking, doors banging, the ee 
sentative of the people yelling and cursing and calling 
for the landlord, a rushing and a running and a 
swearing as the landlord came racing out of the auberge. 

The driver called over his shoulder: “Now then, 
down you get!” 

But there came no sign or movement from the dan- 
guette. The driver peered through the darkness and 
under the awning, but of a certainty the miserable 
vagabond was not there. Down clambered the driver 
in double quick time; he paid no heed to the orders 
shouted at him, to the curses from the irate representa- 
tive of the people; he pushed his way through the 
crowd of soldiers, he jostled the prisoner and the 
passengers: he even fell up against the sacrosanct 
‘aahay of Citizen Representative Chabot. Like a 
unatic he ran hither and thither, peering in every 
angle, every barn, behind every tree, but there was no 
sign of that old rogue who had sprung out of the snow 
at Vernon only to disappear in the darkness around the 
Bout du Monde. 

The End of the World! In very truth, had not such 
an action been forbidden by decree of the National 
Convention, the driver, when he finally realized that 
the man had really and truly vanished, would of a 
certainty have crossed himself. 

The devil couldn’t do more, what? 
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THERE was, of a truth, a great deal of confusion and any 
amount of cursing and swearing before men and beasts, 
not to mention the coach and saddlery, were housed 
under shelter for the night. Accommodation was 
more than scant in this poverty-stricken village and 
wholly inadequate at the hostelry itself. There were 
close on a score of men all requiring bed and supper 
and eleven horses to stable and to feed. The resources 
of the Bout du Monde were nowhere near equal to 
such a strain. 

The landlord, indeed, was profuse in apologies. 
Never, never before had his poor house been honoured 
by such distinguished company. Le Roger was right 
off the main Paris—Rouen road; seldom did a coach 
come through the village at all, let alone with so 
numerous an escort: as for a diligence with a team and 
postilion, such a thing hadn’t been seen here within 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Sometimes travellers 
on horseback bound for Elbceuf chose this route rather 
than the longer one by Gaillon, but... 

At this point Chabot, fuming with impatience, broke 
in on the landlord’s topographical dissertation and 
curtly ordered him to prepare the best food the house 
could muster for himself and the captain of the tate 
together with a large jug of mulled cider. As for the 
rest of the party, they would have to make shift with 
whatever there was. 

The captain and the landlord then worked with a 
will. There was a large thatched barn at some dis- 
tance from the Bout du Monde where all the horses 
were presently jostled in, and such hay and fodder as 
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could be mustered in the village was all commandeered 
by the soldiers for the poor tired beasts. A couple of 
men were told off to watch over them. Under the 
roof of another small barn close by and open to the 
four winds the coach and saddlery was then stowed. 
So far, so good. As for the men, they swarmed all 
over the small hostelry, snatching at what food they 
could get, raiding the outhouse for wood wherewith to 
pile up a good fire in the public room, where presently, 
after their scanty meal of lean pork, hard bread and 
dry beans, they would finally curl themselves up on 
the floor in their military cloaks, hoping to get to sleep. 

The wretched prisoner was among them. No one 
had troubled to give him any food or drink. As pre- 
sumably he was being taken to Rouen in order to be 
guillotined there was not much object in feeding him. 
But orders were very strict as to keeping watch over 
him; and the soldiers of the guard were commanded to 
take it in turns, two by two, all through the night to 
keep an eye on him. At the slightest disturbance all 
the men were to be aroused, the prisoner’s safety being 
a matter of life and death for them all. Having given 
these orders and uttered these threats, Representative 
Chabot, in company of the captain, followed the land- 
lord up a flight of rickety stairs to the floor above, 
where they were served with supper in a private room 
under the sloping roof. In this room, which was not 
much more than a loft, there was a truckle bed, hastily 
made up for the Citizen Representative, and in the 
corner a mattress and pillow for the Citizen Captain. 
This was the best the landlord could muster for the 
distinguished personages who were honouring his poor 
house, and anyway, a good fire was roaring in the iron 
stove, and the place was away from the noise and 
confusion of the overcrowded public room. 
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Chabot’s temper was at its worst. Having eaten 
and drunk his fill, he lay down on the truckle bed and 
tried to get some sleep; but ne’er a wink did he get. 
All night he tossed about, furious with everything and 
everybody. From time to time he tumbled out of bed 
to throw a log on the fire, for it was very cold: he made 
as much noise as he could then and tramped heavily 
once or twice up and down the room so as to wake the 
captain, who was snoring lustily. During moments of 
fitful slumber he was haunted by a ghostlike procession 
of all those who had contributed to his present dis- 
comfort: he dreamed of the time, not far distant he 
hoped, when he would belabour them with tongue and 
whip-lash to his heart’s content. There was the hussy 
Josette Gravier, who had dared to threaten and then to 
hoodwink him; there was her lover, Reversac, the 
wretched prisoner downstairs, who, luckily, could not 
possibly escape the guillotine; there was, too, that fool 
of a driver who had landed him, Francois Chabot, 
representative of the people, in this God-forsaken hole, 
and the captain of the guard, whose persistent snoring 
chased away even the semblance of sleep. Even his 
colleague, Chauvelin, were he here, should not escape 
the trouncing. 

The hours of the night went by leaden-footed. At 
the slightest noise Chabot would rouse himself from his 
hard pillow and sit up in bed, listening. The prisoner 
—that valuable hostage for the return of the letters— 
was well guarded, but the very importance of his 
safety further exacerbated Chabot’s nerves. But 
nothing happened, and after a while the silence of the 
night fell on the Bout du Monde. 


At last in the distance and through the silence a 
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church clock struck six. It was still quite dark; only 
the fire in the iron stove shed a modicum of light with 
its glow intothe room. The getting away of the coach 
with its mounted escort would certainly take some time 
and, anyway, as he, Chabot, could not sleep there was 
no reason why any one else should. He jumped out 
of bed and roused the captain. 

_ “Why, what’s the time?” the latter queried, his eyes 
still heavy with sleep. 

“Damn the time!” Chabot retorted roughly. “‘ ’Tis, 
anyway, late enough for you to stop snoring and begin 
to see to things.” 

Very ill-humoured, but not daring to murmur, the 
captain rose and pulled on his boots. One slept in 
one’s clothes these days, especially on a journey like 
this; and there was, of course, no question of washing 
at the Bout du Monde save, perhaps, at the pump 
outside, and it was much too cold for that. The 
captain’s toilet on this occasion meant slipping on his 
coat, fastening his belt and smoothing his hair; and 
it all had to be done in the dark. He peeped out of 
the window. 

‘The wind has dropped,” he remarked, “but there’s 
a lot more snow to come down.” 

“Anyway,” Chabot rejoined, “‘we start whatever the 
weather.” 

He, too, had pulled on his boots, but was still in his 
shirt-sleeves, and his coarse curly hair stood out from 
his head in tufts like an ill-combed poodle dog. He 
took to marching up and down the room, striding 
about in the darkness and swearing hard when he 
barked his shins against a chair. As the captain went 
out of the room he called to him: | 

“Tell the landlord to bring candles and a large jug 
of hot cider with plenty of spice in it.” : 
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He resumed his walk up and down. the room, varying 
his oaths with blasphemies, and spat on the floor in 
the intervals of picking his teeth. e went to the door 
once or twice and listened to the confused sounds which 
came from below. A score of men roused from sleep, 
the inevitable swearing and shouting and tramping up 
and down the passage. The dormer window in this 
room gave on the back of the house where it was com- 
paratively quiet; but after a time Chabot heard the 
men’s voices down there, the jingle of their spurs and 
their heavy footsteps as they went off evidently to see 
to the horses. The barn where the horses were 
stabled was at some little distance in the village, and 
Chabot congratulated himself that he had roused that 
lazy lout of an officer in good time. He was hungry 
and cold in spite of the fire in the room, and swore 
copiously at the landlord when the latter brought him 
the jug of steaming cider and a couple of lighted 
candles. The remnants of last night’s supper were 
still on the table; he pushed the dirty plates and dishes 
impatiently on one side, then poured himself out a 
mugful of hot drink while the landlord excused himself 
on the plea that he had such a lot to do with so big a 
crowd in his small house. Should his daughter come 
up and attend to the distinguished Representative’s 
commands? | 

But Chabot was, above all, impatient to get away. 

‘““We must make Rouen before dark,”’ he said tartly, 
“and the days are so short. I want no attention. 
You go and speed up the men and give a hand with 
the horses so that we can make a start within the 
hour.” 

He drank the cider and felt a little better, but he 
could not sit still, After marching up and down the 
room again once or twice he went to the window and 
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tried to peer out, but the small panes were thick with 
grime and framed in with snow and it was pitch-dark 
outside. His nerves were terribly on edge and he 
cursed Chauvelin for having expected him to under- 
take this uncomfortable journey alone. Then there 
was the responsibility about the prisoner and this 
perpetual talk of English spies. “Bah!” he muttered 
to himself as if to instil courage into himself: “a 
score of these louts I’ve got. here can easily grapple 
with them.” 

Then why this agonising nervousness, this uncon- 
tain feeling of impending danger? Suddenly he 
elt hot: the blood had rushed up to his head, beads 
of perspiration gathered on his forehead. He went 
to the window and unlatched it, but the cold rush of 
air made him shiver. He feared that he was sickening 
for a fever. He tried to close the window again, but 
the latch was stiff with rust and his fingers soon became 
numb with the cold. : 

“Curse the blasted thing!’’ he swore between his 
teeth as he fumbled with the latch. 

“Let me do it for you, Citizen,’ 
said close to his ear. 
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a pleasant voice 


Chabot swung round on his heel, smothering a cry 
of terror, A man—tall, broad-shouldered, dressed 
in sober black that fitted his magnificent figure to 
perfection—was in the act of closing the window. 
With firm dexterous fingers he got the latch into 

sition. 

“There! that’s better now, is it not, my dear 
Monsieur? I forget your name,” he said with a 
light laugh. Then added: ‘So now we can talk.” 

He brushed one slender hand against the other 
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and with a lace-edged handkerchief flicked the dust 
off from his coat. 

“Dirty place, this End of the World, what?’ he 
remarked. 

Chabot, tongue-tied and terror-stricken, had col- 
lapsed upon the truckle bed. He gazed on this tall 
figure which he could only vaguely distinguish in the 
gloom. Like the driver of the diligence awhile ago, 
he would have crossed himself if he dared, for this, of a 
surety, must be Lucifer: tall, slender, in black clothes 
that melted and merged into the surrounding dark- 
ness, allowing the flickering candlelight to play upon 
a touch of white at throat and wrist and on the highly 
polished leather of the boot. — 

‘“‘Who are your” he gasped after a time, for the 
stranger had not moved, and Chabot felt that all the 
while a pair of eyes, cold and mocking, were fixed 
upon him from out the gloom. ‘“‘Who are you?” he 
reiterated under his breath. 

“The devil you think I am,” the other responded 
lightly, ‘but won’t you come and sit down?” 

He motioned towards a chair by the table. 

“IT haven’t much time, I’m afraid; and,” he went 
on lightly, “you’ll be more comfortable than on that 
hard bed.” 

Then as Chabot made no effort to move, but sat 
there, one hand resting on the bed, the glow of the 
firelight upon him, the stranger remarked: 

“Why, look at your hand, my dear Monsieur 
What’s-your-name; it looks as if you had dipped it in 
a Sanguinary mess.” 

Mechanically Chabot looked down on his hand to 
which the stranger was now pointing. In_ that 
crimson glow it certainly looked as if... Hastily- 
he withdrew it and rubbed it against his coat. Then, 
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as if impelled by some unknown force, he rose and 
made a movement towards the table, but stopped half- 
way and suddenly made a dash for the door. But the 
stranger forestalled him, had him by the wrist before 
he could seize the latch, and with a grip that was 
irresistible drew him back to the table and forced him 
down upon a chair. He sat down opposite to him on 
the other side of the table and reiterated quietly: 
“Now we can talk.”’ 


Chabot up to this moment was absolutely convinced 
that this was the devil made manifest His education 
conducted within the narrow limits of a seminary, had 
in a way prepared him for such a possibility, and during 
the brief years which he spent as a Capuchin friar he 
had had every belief implanted into him of demons 
and evil spirits, of material hell and bottomless pit. 
Cold, terror, discomfort of every sort all helped to 
unnerve him. Fascinated, he watched that tall dark 
figure, pouring with white slender hand the mulled 
cider into a mug and handing it over to him. 

“Drink this, man,’’ came the mellow voice out of the 
darkness, “and pull yourself together. We have no 
time to lose.” 

Chabot took the mug, but set it down on the table 
untasted. 

“Well,” the stranger said lightly, ‘‘as you like; but 
try and listen tome. Iam nota manifestation of your 
familiar as you suppose, only a plain English gentle- 
man. I happen to have in my possession ‘certain 
letters which in a moment of carelessness you 
were rash enough to write to a certain Bastien de 
Croissy .. .” 

At mention of “‘letters’” Chabot uttered a hoarse 
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cry: his fingers went up to his necktie, for he sud- 
denly felt as if he would choke. “You!” he mur- 
mured, “‘you...?” 

“Yes! I, at your service; I know all about those 
letters, for that is what you were about to say, was it 
not” 

He held Chabot with his eyes, and Chabot was 
fascinated by that glance. The eyes held him and he 
tried to defy them, made a supreme effort to pull him- 
self together. Slowly it dawned upon him that here 
was no devil made manifest, but rather an enemy 
who was trying to hit at him, to hoodwink him about 
those letters as that young baggage had tried to do. 
Another of her lovers probably—yes! that was it: an 
English lover picked up in England recently: one of 
those spies, perhaps, of whom his friend Armand 
Chauvelin was often wont to talk, but certainly another 
lover, and if he, Chabot, was fool enough to bargain 
he would be made a fool of once more. This thought 
had the effect of soothing his nerves: he suddenly felt 
quite calm. That choking sensation was gone; he 
took up the mug of cider and drank it down. His 
hand was perfectly steady; and he was in no hurry. 
The captain would be back directly and together they 
would laugh over the discomfiture of this fool when he 
found himself securely bound with cords in the com- 
pany of the other prisoner, Maurice Reversac, the 
hussy’s latest lover. | 

It was all very easy and very amusing. No! there 
was no hurry. In fact, this hour would have been 
very dull and very long but for this diversion. The 
candles were guttering and Chabot took the snuffers 
and used them very efficiently and deliberately. He 
pretended not to notice the stranger’s nonchalant 
attitude, sitting there opposite to him, with his arms 
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resting on the table and his very clean white hands 
interlocked. 

“That wick would be all the better for another 
snick”’ he remarked; and Chabot tried to imitate his 
careless manner by saying: “You think so, Citizen?” 
and carefully trimmed the offending wick. 

He really was enjoying every moment of this unex- 
pected interview. How stupid he had been to be so 
scared! The devil, indeed! Just an English jacka- 
ae who had put his head in the lion’s jaw previous 
to laying it under the knife of the guillotine; moreover, 
a spy could be shot without trial within the hour, in 
fact, and the captain could see to it that this one didn’t 
talk. He, the captain, would be back directly, and, 
anyway, there were at least a dozen men in the public 
room down below, so what was there to fear when all 
was well and quite amusing? 

The stranger had made no movement. Chabot 
leaned over the table, resting his head in his hand. 

“You know, Mr. the Englishman,” he said with 
well-assumed unconcern, “‘that you have vastly inter- 
ested me.” 

“T am glad,” rejoined the other. 

“‘About those letters, I mean.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Now I should be very curious to know just how 
you came to be in possession of them.”’ 

“T will gratify your curiosity with all the pleasure in 
life,” the stranger replied. “I took them out of the 
pocket of Madame de Croissy while she was asleep.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’? Chabot retorted with an assumption 
of indifference, although the name de Croissy had 
grated unpleasantly on his ear. ‘What in the world 
had the Widow Croissy got to do with any supposed 
letters of mine?” 
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“You forgot, my dear sir,” the Englishman retorted 
blandly, “‘that the letters were written by yourself to 
that lady’s husband; that in order to obtain possession 
of them you murdered that unfortunate man in a 
peculiarly cruel and cowardly manner; the lady there- 
upon was persuaded for obvious reasons to leave for 
England, taking the letters with her.” 

“Bah! I’ve heard that story before.” 

“Have you now?” the stranger remarked with an 
engaging smile. “‘Isn’t that funny?” 

“Not nearly so funny as your lie that you took those 
letters—whatever they were—out of the woman’s 
pocket, and that she never noticed the loss.” 

““How very clever of you to say that, my dear Citizen 
What’s-your-name: a masterpiece, I call it, of skilful 
cross-examination. You would have made a wonder- 
ful advocate at any bar.’”” He gave a short laugh, and 
Chabot spat like a cat that’s being teased. ‘“‘Asa matter 
of fact,” the stranger resumed, quite unperturbed, 
‘the lady certainly might have noticed her loss. You 
were right there. But, you see, I took the precaution 
of substituting a sealed packet exactly similar to the 
one I had stolen and placed it in the lady’s pocket.” 

Then as Chabot made no reply, was obviously 
thinking over what his next move should be in this 
singular encounter, the Englishman continued: 

“In fact, you will observe, sir, that my process was 
identical to the one employed by our mutual friend 
Chambertin when he stole what he thought was the 
precious packet of letters from little Josette Gravier 
and substituted for it another contrived by himself to 
look exactly similar. I am very fond really of Mon- 
sieur Chambertin; for a clever man he is sometimes 
such a silly fool, what?” , 

“Chambertin?”’ Chabot queried, frowning. 
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“Beg pardon—I should say Chauvelin.” 

“Do you mean to pretend that it was he?” 

“Why, of course. Who else?” 

“And that he had those damned letters?” 

“No, no, my dear Monsieur What-d’you-call-your- 
self,’’ the stranger retorted with a light laugh. “I 
have those blessed—not damned—letters here, as I 
had the honour of explaining to you just now.” 

And with his elegant, slender hand he tapped the 
left breast of his coat. Chabot watched him for a 
moment or two under beetling brows. The man’s 
coolness, his impudence had irritated him, and while 
he had thought that he was playing a cat’s game with 
a mouse, somehow the réles of cat and mouse had come 
to be reversed. But it had lasted too long already. 
It was time to put an end to it, and the moment was 
entirely opportune, for just then Chabot’s ears were 
pleasantly tickled by the sound of the captain’s voice 
down below ordering the landlord to bring him some 
hot cider. He had evidently returned from the barn, 
leaving the men to feed and saddle the horses. 

Chabot chuckled at thought of the stranger’s dis- 
comfiture when presently the captain would come 
clamping up the stairs, and, in anticipation of coming 
triumph, he fixed his antagonist with what he felt 
was a searching as well as an ironic glance. 

“Suppose,” he began slowly, “that before going 
any further you show me those supposed letters.” 

‘With all the pleasure in life,” the Englishman 
responded blandly. And to Chabot’s intense amaze- 
ment he drew out of his breast-pocket a small sealed 
packet exactly similar in appearance to the one which 
poor little Josette Gravier had so trustingly kept in the 
bosom of her gown. Chabot chortled at sight of it. 

“Will you break the seals, Monsieur the English- 
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man?” he queried with withering sarcasm, “or 
shall I?” 

But already the stranger’s finely shaped hands were 
busy with the seals. Chabot, his ugly face still wear- 
ing a sarcastic expression, drew the candles closer. 
Soon the seals were broken, the wrapper fell apart 
and displayed, not scraps of paper this time, but just 
a few letters, written by divers hands. Chabot felt 
as if his eyes would drop out of his head as he gazed. 
The flickering candles illumined the topmost letter 
with its unmistakable signature—his own—Francois 
Chabot. And there were others: he remembered 
every one of them, gazed on the tell-tale signatures— 
his—Bazire’s—Fabre’s. 

“Name of a dog!’’ he cried, and made a quick grab 
for the letters. But the stranger’s hands, delicate 
and slender though they were, were extraordinarily 
firm and quick. In a moment he had the letters all 
together, the wrapper round them, a piece of twine, 
picked out the devil knew whence, holding the packet 
once more securely together. Chabot could not take 
his eyes off him. He watched him as if hypnotized, 
mute, blind to all else save that calm, high-bred face 
with the firm lips and the humorous twinkle in the 
eyes. But when he saw the stranger on the point of 
putting the packet back inside his coat, he cried, 
hoarse with passion: “Give me those letters!” 

‘All in good time, my dear sir. First, as | have 
already had the honour to remark, we must have a 
good talk.”’ 

Chabot rose slowly to his feet. The captain’s voice 
rising from the public room below, the tramp of the 
soldiers’ feet, his whole surroundings recalled him to 
himself. Fool that he was to fear anything from this- 
insolent nincompoop! 
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‘“T give you one last chance,” he said very quietly, 
even though he could not disguise the tremor of his 
voice. “‘Bither you give me those letters now—at 
once—in which case you can go from here a free man 
and to the devil if you choose; or. . .” 

At this same moment the sound of several voices 
was wafted upwards. Some of the soldiers had 
apparently assembled somewhere underneath the 
window and were talking over some momentous 
happening. Chabot and the stranger could hear 
snatches of what they said: 

“Luckily the horses were not .. .” 

“The wind unfortunately...” 

“The saddles are...” 

“*So is the coach .. .” 

“What in the world are we going... .” 

‘Better see what the Citizen Captain...” 

And so on, until after a time they moved away to 
the front entrance of the house, which was right the 
other side. The stranger was smiling while he lent 
an attentive ear. But Chabot only thought of the fact 
that now the guard would soon be assembled inside 
the house. Twenty trained men to cope with this 
insolent spy. His pale yellow eyes gleamed in the 
dim light like those of a cat. He was gloating over 
his coming triumph, licking his chops like a greedy 
cur in sight of food. 

“Or,” he concluded between clenched teeth, “‘I’ll 
call the captain of the guard and have you shot as a 
spy within the hour.” 

By way of reply the stranger rose slowly from the 
table. To Chabot’s excited fancy he appeared im- 
mensely tall: terrifying in his air of power and physical 
strength, and nari | this scrubby worm, this 
cowardly assassin, this unfrocked friar cowered before 
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the tall, commanding figure of the stranger in abject 
terror of his own miserable life. He edged round the 
table, while the Englishman deliberately walked to the 
window; then he made a dart for the door, expecting 
every second to feel that steel-like grip once more upon 
his arm. With his hand aleeads ‘on the latch he 
looked over his shoulder at his enemy, who was at the 
moment engaged in opening the window. The gust 
of wind that ensued was so strong that Chabot could 
not pull the door open; moreover, his hands were 
shaking and his knees felt as if they were about to 
give way under him: only later did he become aware 
that the door was locked. He heard the stranger 
give a curious call, like that of seamews who are wont 
to circle about the Pont-Neuf in Paris when the winter 
is very severe. The call was responded to in the same 
way from below, whereupon the stranger flung the 
packet out of the window. Three words were wafted 
upwards, words with a foreign sound which Chabot 
could not understand. Subsequently he averred that 
one of those words sounded something like “Raitt!” 
and the other like “Fouk’s,”’ but of course that was 
nonsense. 

The stranger then went back to the table and sat 
down. Once more he reiterated the irritating phrase 
which so exasperated the Terrorist: “Now we can 
talk.” 

Chabot fumbled with the door-knob. He had just 
heard the men trooping back into the house. 

‘‘No use, my friend,” the stranger remarked dryly. 
“I locked that door when I came in. And here’s the 
key,”” he added, and put the rusty old key down on 
the table. 

‘Come and sit down,” he resumed after a second or 
two as Chabot had not moved, had in fact seemed 
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glued to that locked door; “or shall I have to come 
and fetch you?” 

“You devil! You hound! You abominable...” 
Chabot muttered inarticulately. “Get me back those 
letters or...” 

“Come and sit down,” the other reiterated coolly. 
“You have exactly five minutes in which to save your 
skin. My friend is still outside, just under this 
window; if within the next five minutes he hears no 
signal from me he will speed to Paris with those letters, 
and three days after that they will be published in 
every aie sae the city and shouted from every 
house-top in France.”’ 

“It’s not true,” Chabot muttered huskily. ‘He 
cannot do it. He couldn’t pass the gates of Paris.”’ 

“Would you care to take your chance of that?” 
the stranger retorted blandly. “If so, here’s the 
key... call your guard...do what you damn well 
Hikes ies: 

He laughed, a pleasant infectious laugh, full of the 
joy of living through this perilous, exciting adventure, 
full of self-assurance, of arrogance, an you will, a laugh 
to gladden the hearts of the brave and to strike terror 
in those of the craven. 

“One minute nearly gone,” he renewed, and from 
his breeches pocket drew a jewelled watch attached to 
a fob, and this he held out for the other man to see. 

Birds and rabbits, ’tis averred, are so attracted by the 
python which is about to gulp them down that they do 
not attempt to flee from him but become hypnotized, 
and of themselves draw nearer and nearer to the 
devouring jaws. In very truth there was nothing 
snake-like about the tall Englishman with the merry, 
lazy eyes and the firm mouth so often curled in a 
pleasant smile, but Chabot was just like a hypnotized 
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rabbit. He crossed the room slowly, very slowly, 
and presently sat down opposite his tormentor. 

‘Nearly two minutes gone out of the five,” the latter 
said, ‘‘and I verily believe I can hear your friend the 
captain’s footfall in the hall below.” 


It was then that Chabot had an inspiration. In this 
moment of crushing humiliation and of real peril he 
remembered his friend Chauvelin, saw him as in a 
vision sitting with him in the small private room of the 
Cheval Blanc at Rouen. What did he say when there 
was talk of the prisoner Reversac and his sweetheart 
Josette? Something about safe-conducts for them to 
be offered in exchange for the letters. Safe-conducts? 
And in his quiet, incisive voice Chauvelin had added, 
“I can endorse those with a secret sign. It is known 
to every Chief Commissary in France and nullifies 
every safe-conduct.” 

Yes, that was it: “Nullifies every safe-conduct.” 
And Chauvelin knew the secret sign as did every Chief 
Commissary in France. So now to play one’s cards 
carefully, and above all not to show fear; on no account 
to show that one was afraid. 

And Chabot, sitting at the table, stroked his scrubby 
chin and said: 

‘‘T suppose what you want is a safe-conduct for some 
traitor or other, what?” 

But the inspiration proved only to be a mirage and 
the sense of triumph very short-lived. The very next 
moment Chabot’s fond hopes were rudely dashed to 
the ground, for the stranger replied, still smiling: 

‘“‘No, my friend, | want no safe-conduct endorsed 
by you or your colleague with a secret sign to render 
them valueless.”’ 
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And Chabot fell back in his chair; he was sweating 
at every pore. He marvelled if after all his first 
impression had not been the true one; since this man 
appeared to be a reader of thought was he not truly 
the devil incarnate? 

“What is it you do want?” he uttered, choking and 
gasping. 

“That you unlock that door—here’s the key—and 
call to the gallant captain of the guard.” 

He held the key out to Chabot, who, fascinated, 
hypnotised, took it from him. 

“Go and unlock that door, Monsieur What’s-your- 
name, and call your friend the captain.” 

Slowly, as if moved by some unseen and compelling 
power, Chabot tottered towards the door. The 
stranger spoke to him over his shoulder: ‘“When he 
comes you will tell him that you desire someone to go 
over to the village to the house of Citizen Pailleron 
with a message from you. Pailleron has a nice 
covered wagonette which he uses for the purpose of 
his trade as carrier between here and Elbceuf. Your 
messenger will explain to him that Citizen Representa- 
tive Francois Chabot requires the wagonette immedi- 
ately for his personal use. A sum in compensation 
will be given to him before a start is made.”’ 

Chabot made a final effort to turn on his tormentor: 
“This is madness!’ he cried. “I'll not do it. If I 
call the captain it will be to have you shot... .” 

“Another minute gone,” quoth the stranger blandly, 
“and I am sure the captain is coming up the stairs.’ 

“You hellish fiend!” 

“My friend down below will be wondering if he 
should speed for Paris or...” 

The key ae in the lock. Chabot’s trembling 
hands were fumbling with the latch. 
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“Come! that is wise,” the Englishman said, “but 
for your own sake I entreat you to command your 
nerves. The captain is coming up. You will explain 
to him about the wagonette, also that you will be 
leaving here within the hour in the company of two 
friends, one of them being the young man, Maurice 
Reversac, at present detained through an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, and the other your humble servant.” 

Chabot was like a whipped cur with its tail between 
its legs. He slunk away from the door and came 
back across the room, and, like a whipped cur, he 
made a final effort to bite the hand that smote him. 

“You must think me a fool...” he began, trying 
to swagger. ; 

“I do,” the other broke in blandly. “But that is 
not the point. The point is that I am looking to you 
to effect the ultimate rescue of two innocent young 
people out of your murderous clutches. Josette 
Gravier is in comparative safety for the moment, and 
Maurice Reversac is close at hand. I propose to 
convey them to Havre and see them safely on board an 
English ship ea route for our shores, which you must 
admit are more hospitable than yours. For this 
expedition your help, my dear Monsieur What’s-your- 
name, will be invaluable, so you are coming with us, 
my friend, in Citizen Pailleron’s wagonette, and I 
myself will have the honour to drive you. And when 
we are Challenged at the gates of any city, or commune, 
or at a bridge-head, you will show the guard your 
pretty face and reveal your identity as representative 
of the people in the National Convention and stand 
upon your rights as such to free passage and no 
molestation for yourself, your driver and your son—_ 
we'll call Maurice Reversac your son for convenience’ 
sake—and at Elbceuf, as well as at Dieppe, on the 
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quay or at any barrier your pleasant countenance and 
your gentle, authoritative voice will command the 
obsequiousness they deserve. So I pray you,” he 
concluded with perfect suavity, “‘call the captain of 
the guard and explain to him all that is necessary. 
We ought soon to be getting on the way.” 

He leaned back in his chair, gave a slight yawn, then 
rose, and from his magnificent height looked down on 
the cringing figure of the unfrocked friar. Chabot 
tried vainly to collect his thoughts, to make some plan, 
to think, to think, my God! to think of something, and 
above all to gather courage from the fact that this man, 
this abominable spy, this arrogant devil, was still in his 
power: now, at this moment, he could still hand him 
over to be shot at sight...or else at Rouen; with 
Chauvelin waiting for him, he could... he could... 

But the other, as if divining his thoughts, broke in 
on them by saying: “You could do nothing at Rouen, 
my friend, for let me assure you that within twenty- 
four hours my friend who now has your letters in his 
possession will be on his way to Paris, there to deliver 
them at the offices of the Moniteur and of Pére Duchesne, 
unless 1 myself desire him to hand them over to you.” 

“And if I yield to your cowardly threats,” Chabot 
hissed between his teeth, “if I lend myself to this 
dastardly comedy, how shall I know that your associate, 
as vile a craven as yourself, will give me the letters in 
the end?”’ 

“You can’t know that, my friend,” the other retorted 
simply, “for I cannot expect such as you to know the 
meaning of a word of honour spoken by an English 
gentleman.” 

“How shall I know if I do get the letters that none 
have been kept back?” 

‘“That’s just it: you can’t know. But remember, 
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my friend, that there is one thing you do know with 
absolute even and that is, if my plan to save those 
two young people fails, if I do not myself request my 
friend to give up the letters to you, then as sure as we 
are both alive at this moment those letters will be 
published in every news-sheet throughout France; 
your name will become a byword for everything that 
is most treacherous and most vile, and not even the 
dirtiest mudrake in the country will care to take you 
by the hand.” | 

The stranger had spoke with unwonted earnestness, 
all the more impressive for the flippant way in which 
he had carried on the conversation before. Chabot, 
always a bully, was nothing if not a coward. Any 
danger to himself reduced him to a wriggling worm. 
That his peril was great he knew well enough, and he 
had realized at last that there was no threat that he 
could utter which would shake that cursed English 
spy from his purpose. 

There was a moment of tense silence in the room, 
whilst the captain’s footsteps were heard slowly 
coming up the stairs. The stranger gave a gay little 
laugh and sat down once more opposite his writhing 
victim. He poured out two mugfuls of cider, and 
the moment that the door was thrown open he was 
saying with easy familiarity: 

“Your good health, my dear Frangois, and to our 
proposed journey together.” 

He held the white-livered recreant with his magnetic 
eyes and made as if to raise the mug to his lips; then 
he paused and went on lightly: 

“By the way, did you happen to see the Monsteur 
the day before yesterday? It has a scathing attack, 
inspired of a certainty by Couthon, against Danton 
and some of his methods.” 
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Chabot clenched his teeth. At this moment he 
would have sold his soul to the devil for the power to 
slay this over-weening rascallion. 

The captain, seeing the Citizen Representative in 
conversation with a friend, halted respectfully at the 
door. He stood at attention, until Chabot looked 
round at him with tired, bleary eyes. 

““What is it, Citizen Captain?’ he inquired in a 
thick, tired voice, while the stranger, as if suddenly 
aware of the officer’s presence, rose courteously from 
the table. 

“I have to report, Citizen Representative,” the cap- 
tain replied, “that during the night certain miscreants 
found their way to the coach and saddlery, to which 
they did a good deal of mischief.” 

“Mischief? What mischief?” Chabot muttered in- 
articulately, while the stranger gave a polite murmur 
of sympathy. 

““They’ve cut the saddle-girths, the reins and the 
stirrup-leathers, and the spokes of two of the coach 
wheels are broken right across. The damage will 
take more than a day to repair.” 

“I hope, Citizen Captain,” the stranger said affably, 
“that you have laid hands on the rascals.” 

‘Alas, no! the mischief was done at night. The 
barn lies some way back from this house; no one heard 
anything. The ruffans got clean away.” 

Chabot was speechless; not only had the quantity 
of spiced cider got into his head, but rage and despair 
had made him dumb. 

‘““My dear Francois,” the Englishman commented 
with good-humoured urbanity, “this is indeed unfor- 
tunate for all these fine soldiers who will have to spend 
a day or two in this God-forsaken hole. I know what 
that means,” he went on, turning once more to the 
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captain, ‘“‘as I have been through such experience 
before, travelling on my business in these outlying 
arts.” 

“Ah! You know Le Roger then, Citizen?’’ the 
captain asked. 

‘I have been here once before. I am a commercial 
traveller, you know, and go about the country a good 
deal. I only arrived last night from St. Pierre half an 
hour after you did, and was happy to hear that my old 
friend Francois Chabot was putting up for the night. 
Then luckily I happened to bespeak Citizen Pailleron’s 
covered wagonette to take me on to-day to Louviers, 
but it will be a pleasure as well as an honour for me to 
drive the Citizen Representative to Rouen if he 
desires.” 

“It will be heavy going.” 

“Perhaps, but my friend Pailleron has excellent 
horses which he will let me have.” 

‘That is indeed lucky,” the captain assented. 

Still he seemed to hesitate. As Chabot remained 
tongue-tied, the stranger touched him lightly on the 
shoulder. 

“It is lucky, is it not, my dear Frangois?”’ he asked. 

Chabot looked up at his tormentor. ‘‘Go to hell!” 
he murmured under his breath. 

“The Citizen Captain is waiting for orders, my 
friend.” 

“You give them, then.” 

The stranger gave a light laugh. “I am afraid the 
cider was rather heady,” he explained to the officer. 
“Will you be so good, captain, as to send round to 
Citizen Pailleron and let him know that the representa~- 
tive of the people is ready to start. I believe the snow 
has left off for the moment; we can make Louviers 
before noon.” 
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There was nothing in this to rouse the captain's sus- 
icions. The Citizen Representative, though suffer- 
ing perhaps from an excess of hot, spiced drink, 
nodded his head as if to confirm the order given by 
his friend. That this tall stranger was his friend 
there could be no doubt; the two of them were con- 
versing amicably when he, the captain, first entered the 
room. And it certainly was the most natural con- 
clusion for any man to come to, that so distinguished 
a personage as a representative of the people in the 
National Convention would not wish to remain snowed 
up in this desolate village for two days at least, but 
would gladly avail himself of the means of transit 
offered to him by a friend. And certainly whatever 
doubt the officer might have had in his mind was 
finally dissipated when the stranger spoke again to 
Citizen Chabot. 

“My dear Frangois,” he said, once more touching 
the other on the shoulder, “‘you have forgotten to 
speak to our friend the captain about the young man, 
Reversac.”” 

‘The prisoner?”’ the captain asked. 

“Even him.” 

“He is quite safe at this moment in the public 
room, and we...’ 

“That’s just the point,’’ the stranger rejoined; and, 
unseen by the captain, he tightened his grip on 
Chabot’s shoulder. “Do, my dear Frangois, explain 
to the Citizen Captain...” 

Chabot winced under the grip, which seemed like a 
veritable strangle-hold upon his will-power. He had 
not an ounce of strength left in him, either moral or 
physical, to resist. It was as much as he could do to 
mutter a few words and to gaze with bleared vision on 
his smiling enemy. | 
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‘Do explain, my dear Francois,” the latter insisted. 

Chabot brought the palm of his hand down with a 
crash upon the table. 

“(Damn explanations!’’ he snapped savagely. ‘““The 
prisoner Reversac comes with me. That’s enough.”’ 

And as the captain, momentarily taken off his 
balance by this unexpected command, still stood by 
the door, Chabot shouted at him: “Get out!” 

It was the stranger who, with perfect courtesy, 
went to the door and held it open for the officer to 
pass out. 

“That cider was much too heady,” he said, dropping 
his voice to a whisper, “but the Citizen Representative 
will be all right when he gets into the cold air.” After 
which he added, “He does not wish to lose sight 
of the prisoner, and I shall be there to look after them 
both.” 

“Well! It is not for me to make comment,”’ the 
soldier remarked dryly, “so long as the Citizen 
Representative is satisfied...” 

“Oh! He is quite satisfied, Ido assure you. You 
are satisfied, are you not, you dear old Frangois?” 

But even while he asked this final question he quickly 
closed the door on the departing soldier, for in very 
truth the blasphemies which Chabot uttered after that 
would have polluted even the ears of an old Republican 
campaigner. 7 
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Less than half an hour later a covered wagonette to 

which a couple of sturdy Normandy horses were 

harnessed drew up outside the front door of the Bout 
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du Monde. The word had soon enough gone round 
the village and among the men that the representative 
of the people was leaving Le Roger in company of a 
friend, taking the prisoner with him. 

He came out of the hostelry wrapped in his big coat. 
He looked neither to right nor left, nor did he acknow- 
ledge the respectful salutes of the landlord and his 
family assembled at the door to bid him good-bye. 
The prisoner, hatless, coatless and shivering with 
cold, was close behind him. But it was the Repres- 
entative’s friend who created most attention. He 
was very tall and wore the finest of clothes. It was 
generally whispered among the quidnuncs that he 
was a commercial traveller who had made much 
money by smuggling French brandy into England. 

While Francois Chabot and the prisoner stowed 
themselves away as best they could under the hood of 
the wagonette, the stranger climbed up on the box 
and took the reins. He clicked his tongue, tickled 
the horses with his whip and the light vehicle bumped 
along the snow-covered road and was soon lost to 
sight. 

Grey dawn was breaking just then; the sky was 
clear and gave promise of a fine sunny day. The 
men who had formed the escort for the diligence and 
those who had travelled inside in order to guard the 

risoner sat around the fire in the public room in the 
intervals between scanty meals, and discussed the 
amazing adventures of the past twenty-four hours. 
They had begun, so it was universally admitted, with 
the mysterious report of a pistol outside the hostelry 
at Vernon and the strange appearance of the whilom 
stud-groom who looked such a miserable tramp. 
What happened on the road after that no one ae 
aver with any certainty, for the driver, who knew 
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himself to be heavily at fault, never said a word about 
having taken the tramp aboard on the danguette, and 
allowing the reins to slip out of his hands into the 
more capable ones of the stud-groom. 

Indeed, while the others talked the driver seemed 
entrenched in complete dumbness. He drank copi- 
ously, and as he was known to become violent in his 
cups he was left severely alone. The damage done 
in the night to the coach and saddlery had further 
aggravated his ill-humour. He put it all down to 
spite directed against him by some power of evil 
made manifest in the person of that cursed vagabond. 
It was supposed that the villagers had set themselves 
the task to bring the miscreants to book, but the hours 
sped by and nothing was discovered that would lead 
to such a happy result. The snow all round the barn 
where coach and saddlery had been stowed had been 
trampled down so heavily that it was impossible to 
determine in which direction the rascallions had made 
good their escape. 


33 A NIGHTMARE? 


To Frangois Chabot the journey between Le Roger 
and the coast was nothing less than a nightmare. He 
was more virtually the prisoner of that impudent 
English spy than any avisto had ever been in the hands 
of Terrorists. And while thoughts and plans and 
useless desires went hammering through his fevered 
brain, the wagonette lumbered along on the snow- 
covered road, and on the driver’s seat in front of him 
sat the man who was the cause of his humiliation and 
his despair. Oh, for the courage to end it all and 
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plunge a knife into that broad back! But what was 
the good of wishing, for there was that terrible threat 
hanging over him of the letters to be published where 
all who wished could read, and the certainty of dis- 
grace with the inevitable guillotine? Chabot could 
really thank his stars that he did not happen to have a 
knife handy. He might surely, in a moment of 
madness, have killed his tormentor and also the 
young man who sat squeezed beside him in the interior 
of the wagonette. : 

They reached Louviers at noon. At the entrance 
to the city they were challenged by the sentry at the 
gate. The Englishman jumped down from the box. 
At a mere sign from him Chabot showed his papers 
of identity: 


“Francois Chabot, representative of the people in 
the National Convention for the department of Loire 
et Cher...” 


He declared the young man sitting next to him to 
be his son, and the other a friend under his own 
especial protection. The sentry stood at attention: 
the officer gave the word: 


“Pass on in the name of the Republic!”’ 


A nightmare, what? or else an outpost of hell! 

They avoided Rouen, made a circuit of the town 
and turned into a country lane. Presently the driver 
pulled up outside a small, somewhat dilapidated house,. 
which lay perdu in the midst of a garden all overgrown 
with weeds, and surrounded by a wall broken down im 
many places and with a low iron gate dividing it from 
the road. He jumped down from the box, fastened 
the reins to a ring in the wall; then, with his usuak 
impudent glance, peeped underneath the hood of the 
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wagonette. He thrust a parcel and a bottle into 
Chabot’s lap and said curtly: - 

“Eat and drink, my friend. Monsieur Reversac 
and I have business inside that house.” 

The whilom prisoner stepped out of the wagonette 
and together the two men went inside the house. One 
or two people passed by while Chabot sat shivering in 
the draughty vehicle. He ate and he drank, for he 
was hungry and thirsty, but he had entirely ceased to 
think by now. He no longer felt that he was a real 
live man, but only an automaton made to move and 
to speak through the touch of a white slender hand 
and the glance of a pair of lazy deep-set blue eyes. 

Many minutes went by before he heard the rickety 
door of the old house creak upon its hinges. The 
two men came-down the path towards the wagonette, 
but they were not alone. There was a girl with them, 
and Chabot uttered a hoarse cry as he recognized the 
baggage, Josette Gravier, who had made a fool of 
him and was now a witness of his humiliation. 

This, perhaps, was the most galling experience of 
all. He, the arrogant bully who had aanned the 
destruction of these innocents, was now the means of 
their deliverance and their happiness. He closed his 
eyes so as not to see the triumph which he felt must be 
gleaming in theirs. 

How little he understood human nature! Josette 
and Maurice had no thought of their enemy, none of 
the terrible torments which they had endured; their 
thoughts were of one another, of their happiness in 
holding each other by the hand; above all, of their 
love. In the hours of sorrow and of peril of death 
they had realized at last the magnitude of that love, 
the joy that would be theirs if it pleased God to unite 
them in the end. 
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And this happiness they had now attained, and 
owed it to the brave man who had been the hero of 
Josette’s dreams. When first she discovered his. 
identity, when she knew that she owed her rescue to: 
him, and when to-day he had suddenly walked into the 
old house where she had been patiently waiting for 
him under the care of a kindly farmer and his wife, 
she would gladly, if he had allowed it, have knelt at his 
feet and kissed his hands in boundless gratitude. 


For these two, also, the journey seemed like a dream, 
but it was a dream of earthly Paradise; hand in hand 
they sat and hardly were conscious of the presence of 
that ugly, ungainly creature huddled up, silent and 
motionless, in a corner of the wagonette. 

For them, too, he was just an automaton, moved at 
will by the mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel. He only 
bestirred himself when the wagonette was challenged 
at a bridge-head or the barriers of a commune; then, 
in answer to a demand from the sentry, he would 
poke his ugly head forward from under the hood and 
in a kind of dead, toneless voice recite his name and 
quality. And Josette and Maurice invariably giggled 
when they heard themselves described as the son and 
daughter of that hideous man, and that tall, handsome 
stranger as his friend. 

The sentry then would give the word: 


“Pass on in the name of the Republic!” 


and the wagonette, driven by the mysterious stranger, 
would once more lumber along on its way. 

The journey was broken at a small hostelry, about 
half a league beyond Elbceuf. The food was scan 
and ill-cooked, the beds were hard, the place some 
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the rooms cold; but the idea of sleeping under the same 
roof with Maurice made Josette in her narrow truckle- 
bed feel as if she were in heaven. 

When they neared the coast the first tang of the sea 
coming to Josette’s nostrils brought with it recollec- 
tions of that former journey which she had undertaken 
all alone for Maurice’s sake. And when, presently, 
they came into Havre, and after the usual formalities 
at the gates of the city were able to leave the wagonette, 
these recollections turned to vivid memories. Guided 
by the tall mysterious stranger, they walked along the 
quay, whilst the past unrolled itself before Josette’s 
mental vision like an ever-changing kaleidoscope. 
She remembered Citizen Armand, heard again his 
suave, lying tongue, met his pale eyes with their 
treacherous, deceptive glance. And she snuggled up 
close to Maurice, and he put his arm round her to 
guide her down the bridge to the packet-boat, which 
was on the point of starting for England. 

To follow them thither were a sorry task. Many 
French men and women there were these days— 
Louise de Croissy and little Charles-Léon among 
them—who, fleeing from the terrors of a Government 
of assassins, found refuge in hospitable England. 
Helped by friends, made welcome by thousands of 
kindly hearts, they eked out their precarious existence 
by working in fields or factories until such time as the 
return of law and order in their own beautiful country 
enabled them to go back to their devastated homes. 

Heureux le peuple qui n'a pas d'histoire. Of Maurice 
and Josette Reversac there is nothing further to record, 
save the fulfilment of their love-dream and their 
happiness. 
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34 THE END OF CHABOT 


‘““AND now we'll go and get those blessed letters.” 

Sir Percy Blakeney, known to the world as the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, had stood on the quay watching the 
packet-boat sailing down the mouth of the river. His 
arm was linked in that of Francois Chabot, once a 
Capuchin friar, now representative of the people in 
the National Convention. He held Chabot by the 
arm, and Chabot stood beside him and also watched 
the boat gliding out of the range of his vision. 

The nightmare was not yet ended, for there was 
the journey back to Rouen in the wagonette with 
himself, Francois Chabot, chained to the chariot wheel 
of his ruthless conqueror. 

A halt was made on the road outside the same old 
house where they had picked up Josette Gravier. This 
time Sir Percy bade Chabot follow him into the house. 
How it all happened Chabot never knew. He never 
could remember how it came about that presently he 
found himself fingering those fateful letters: they 
were all there—three written by himself, two written 
by his brother-in-law, Bazire, and two by Fabre 
d’Eglantine—seven letters: mere scraps of paper; 
but what a price to pay for their possession! An 
immense wave of despair swept over the recreant. 
Perhaps at this hour the whole burden of his crimes 
weighed down his miserable soul and it received its 
first consciousness of inevitable retribution. The 
wretch spread his arms out on the table and, laying 
down his head, he burst into abject tears. 

When the paroxysm of weeping was over and he 
looked about him the tall mysterious stranger was gone. 

It was twilight of one of the most dismal days of 
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the year. Looking up at the window, Chabot saw 
the leaden snow-laden clouds sweeping across the sky. 
Heavy flakes fell slowly, slowly. All round him 
absolute silence reigned. The house apparently was 
quite deserted. He staggered rather than walked to 
the door. He tramped across the path to the low 
gate in the wall. Here he stood for a moment looking 
up and down the narrow road and the heavy snow- 
flakes covered his shoulders and his tufty, ill-kempt 
hair. There was no sign of the wagonette beyond the 
ruts made by the wheels in the snow, and for a long 
time not a soul came -by. Presently, however, a 
couple of men—farm-labourers they were by the look 
of them—came along and Chabot asked them: 

‘“Where are we?” 

The men stopped and in the twilight peered 
curiously at this hatless man, half-covered with snow. 

‘What do you mean by ‘Where are we?’ ” one of 
them asked. 

“Just what I am asking,” Chabot replied in that 
same dead tone of voice. ‘Which is the nearest town 
or village? [am stranded here and there is no one in 
this house.”’ 

The men seemed surprised. 

‘"No one there?” 

‘Not a soul.” 

‘Farmer Marron and his wife were still here,” one 
of the men said, “two days ago, and they had a wench 
with them for a little while.” 

‘‘They must have gone to Elbceuf where the old 
grandmother lives,” the other suggested. ‘I know 
they talked of it.’’ 

“Elbceuf?” Chabot queried. ‘How far is that?” _ 

“A league and a quarter,” the man replied, “not 
more.” 
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A league and a quarter, and it was getting dark and 
snow was falling fast. It was so cold, so cold! And 
Chabot was very tired. 

“Well, good night, Citizen,” the men called out to 
him. ‘We are going part of the way to Elbceuf. 
Would you like to join us?” 

A league and a quarter, and Chabot was so tired. 

‘No, thank you, Citizens,”” he murmured feebly. 
“T'll tramp thither to-morrow.” 

He turned on his heel and went back into the lonely 
house. The arch-fiend who had brought him hither 
had seemingly left him some provisions and a bottle 
of sour wine. There was a fire in the room and 
upstairs in a room above there was a truckle bed and 
on it a couple of blankets. 

Chabot curled himself up in these and fell into a 
fitful sleep. 

The next day he tramped to Elbceuf and the day 
after that took coach for Rouen to meet his colleague 
Armand Chauvelin and give him the trouncing he 
deserved, for it was because of him, his intrigues and 
his wild talk of the Scarlet Pimpernel, that he, Francois 
Chabot, had been brought to humiliation and despair. 
The interview between the two men was brief and 
stormy. They parted deadly enemies. 

A week later Chabot was back in his luxurious 
apartment in the Rue d’Anjou and a month later he 
perished on the guillotine. He had been denounced 
as suspect by Armand Chauvelin of the Committee 
of Public Safety for having on the 15 Frimaire an II 
de la République connived at the escape of two traitors 
condemned to death: Josette Gravier and Maurice 
Reversac, and for having failed to bring to justice the 
celebrated spy known as the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
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THE ABBE 


THE KING ON HIS TRIAL 


Tue Hall of the Pas Perdus, the precincts of the House 
of Justice, the corridors, the bureaux of the various 
officials, judges and advocates were all thronged that 
day as they had been during all the week, ever since 
Tuesday when the first question was put to the vote: 
“Is Louis Capet guilty of conspiring against liberty?”’ 
Louis Capet! otherwise Louis XVI, descendant of a 
long line of kings of the Grand Monarque of Saint 
Louis, himself the anointed, the crowned King of 
France! And now! Arraigned at the bar before his 
fellow-men, before his one-time devoted subjects, or 
supposedly devoted, standing before them like any 
criminal, accused not of murder, or forgery or theft, 
but of conspiring against liberty. 

A king on his trial! And a his life! Let there 
be no doubt about that. It is a matter of life or death 
for the King of France. There has been talk, endless 
talk and debate in the Hall of Justice ever since the 
eleventh day of December—over a month ago now 
when Louis first appeared before the bar of the Con- 
vention. Fifty-seven questions were put to the ac- 
cused. “Louis Capet, didst thou do this, that or the 
other? Didst thou conspire against liberty?” Louis’ 
to all the questions gave the simple reply: “Nol I 
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it was in accordance with the then existing laws of 
France.” 

For a whole month and more this went on during 
the short December days when snowfall, rain or fog 
obscured what there was of daylight, and the shades 
of evening wrapped the big hall, and all that it con- 
tained of men’s passions and men’s cruelty, in gloom. 
Then the candles were lighted and flickered in the 
draught till the clerk went the round with the snuffers 
and snipped off from each candle a bit of the thread 
that held the light. And the light flickered on, till 
judges and jury and advocates were weary, and filed 
out of the Hall of Justice, and the candles were finally 
snuffed out and their light extinguished. A portent 
of what was going on and of what was yet tocome. <A 
life flickering, flickering—then a respite—and another 
flicker till finally it, too, would be snuffed out, extin- 
guished by destiny and the vengeful hands of men. 

A king on his trial! Heavens above, what a stu- 
pendous event! One that had only occurred once 
before in history—a hundred and fifty years ago when 
Charles I, King of England, stood at the bar before 
his people and Parliament, accused by them of conspir- 
ing against their liberty. The end of that was regicide. 
And now once again a king stood before his people 
accused of conspiring against their liberty. What the 
end would be, no one doubted for a moment. The 
paramount significance of the tragedy, the vital impor- 
tance of what was at stake was reflected in the grave 
demeanour of the crowd that gathered day after day 
inside the precincts of the House of Justice. Men of 
all ages, of all creeds, of ae kind of political opimion 
foregathered in the Salle des Pas Perdus, waited mostly 
ae oa for scraps of news that came filtering through 
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from the hall where a king—once their King—was 
standing his trial. 

They waited for news, longing to see the end of this 
nerve-racking suspense, yet dreading to hear what the 
end would be. 

On the Monday evening, one month after the open- 
ing of this momentous trial, the fifty-seven questions 
were finally disposed of. Advocate Barrére in a three- 
hours’ speech, summed up the case and then invited 
Louis Canet to withdraw. And Louis the unfor- 
tunate, once Louis XVI, King of France, now just 
Louis Capet, was taken back to the Temple Prison 
where, separated from his wife and children, he could 
do nothing but await with patience and resignation the 
final issue of his judges’ deliberations, and assist his 
legal counsels in the preparation of his defence. 

And on Tuesday the 15th of January, 1793, the 
question of whether a King of France was guilty or 
not guilty of conspiracy was put to the vote. Not one 
question but three questions were put forward, each 
to be voted on separately and by every one of the 
seven hundred and forty-nine members of the National 
Convention. Is Louis Capet guilty of conspiring 
against liberty? Shall the sentence pronounced by the 
National Convention be final, or shall appeal be made 
to the people? If Louis Capet be found guilty, what 
punishment should be meted out to him? The first 
two questions were disposed of on the Tuesday. By 
midday Louis Capet had been voted guilty by an 
immense majority. The second question took rather 
longer; the afternoon wore on, the shades of a mid- 
winter evening blotted out the outside world and 
spread its gloomy mantle over this assembly of men, 
gathered here to indict their King and to pronounce 
sentence upon him. It was midnight before the vot- 
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ing on this second question was ended. By.a ramen 
of two to one the House decided that its verdict shall 
be final and that no appeal shall be made to the people. 
Such an appeal would mean civil war, cry the Extrem- 
ists, the loud and turbulent Patriots, while the Moder- 
ates, the Girondins, will have it that the people must 
not be ignored. But they are outvoted two to one, 
and at the close of this memorable Tuesday, Louis 
Capet stands definitely guilty of conspiring against the 
liberty of the seele and whatever sentence the 
National Convention may pronounce upon him shall 
be final, without appeal. 

The loud and turbulent Patriots are full of hope. 
Marat, the people’s friend, has apostrophized them 
from his bed of sickness, lashed them with his biting 
tongue: “O crowd of chatterers, can you not act?” 
And they are going to act. Let the third question be 
put to the vote, and the whole world shall see that 
Patriots can act as well as talk. So on this Wednes- 
day, January 16th, 1793, they muster up in full force 
and swarm over the floors of the Salle des Pas Perdus, 
and of the corridors and committee rooms of the House 
of Justice. But somehow they are no longer turbu- 
lent now. Certain of triumph they appear almost 
overawed by the immensity of the tragedy which they 
have brought to a head. 

Beyond the precincts of the Hall of Justice, the whole 
of Paris stands on the tiptoe of expectation. It isaraw 
midwinter day. The city is wrapped in a grey fog, 
through which every sound of voice or traffic becomes 
muffled, as if emitted through cotton-wool. Like the 
noisy elements inside the hall, the people of Paris 
wait in silence, hushed into a kind of grim stupefaction 
at this stupendous thing which is going on inside there, . 
and which they, in a measure, have brought about. 
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In the hall itself the seven hundred and forty-nine 
deputies are all at their posts. After some talk and 
“orders of the day” put forward by one Patriot or 
another, Danton’s proposal that the Convention shall 
sit in permanent session till the whole business of Louis 
Capet is finished and done with, is passed by a sub- 
stantial majority. After which the voting on the third 
question begins. It is close on eight o’clock in the 
evening. The ushers in loud shrill voices call up the 
deputies by name and constituency, one by one: sum- 
mon each one to mount the tribune and say, on his 
soul and conscience, what punishment shall be meted 
out to the accused. And one by one seven hundred 
and forty-nine men then mounted the tribune, said 
their say, justified their verdict and recorded their vote. 
The whole of that night and subsequent days and 
nights, from Wednesday evening until Friday after- 
noon, the procedure went on. Evening faded into 
night, night yielded to day and day to night again while 
a king’s life hung in the balance. In the grey light 
of day, through the weary hours of the night, the three 
portentous words came muffled through the thin cur- 
tain of fog which pervaded the hall and dimmed the 
feeble flickering light of candles. Death! Banish- 
ment! Imprisonment till peace with the rest of 
Europe be signed. The word that came most often 
from the tribune was death, though often tempered 
with weak recommendations for mercy; but all day 
Thursday and most of Friday the balance trembled 
between banishment and death. Through the cur- 
tain of fog or through the gloom of night the deputies 
looked like phantoms moving from their seats to the 
tribune and back again to their seats, there to snatch 
a few moments of restless sleep. Some of. the votes 
were never in doubt, Robespierre’s for instance, or 
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that of Danton who disdained to justify -his verdict; 
he stood only for one minute on the tribune, just long 
enough to say curtly: “La Mort sans phrases!” then 
resumed his seat, folded his arms and went quietly to 
sleep. “Death without so much talk!’”” Why talk? 
Louis Capet has got to die, so why argue? 

Was there ever so strange a proceeding? Eye- 
witnesses, men like Sieyés and Roland, have described 
the scene as one of the most remarkable ever witnessed 
in the history of the Revolution, and the moment when 
Philippe d’Orléans, now nicknamed Philippe Egalité, 
and own kinsman of the accused, boldly voted death 
on his soul and conscience, the most tense in any 
history. A strange proceeding indeed! Philippe 
d’Orléans the traitor, the profligate, casting his vote 
against his kinsman; and up in the galleries among a 
privileged crowd a number of smartly dressed ladies, 
flaunting their laces and tricolour cocades and munch- 
ing chocolates, while the honourable deputies who had 
already recorded their votes came to entertain them 
with small talk and bring them ices and refreshments. 
Some have cards and pins and prick down the deaths 
or banishments or imprisonments as they occur, some- 
thing like race-cards on which with many a giggle they 
record their bets. Here in the galleries there is quite 
an element of fashion. No gloom here, no sense of 
foreboding or impending tragedy. Smart ladies! the 
beautiful Téroigne de Méricourt, the austere Madame 
Roland, the youthful Teresia Cabarrus. But down 
below men grow more and more weary, more and 
more like phantoms in the hazy light. Many have 
fallen asleep and the ushers have much ado to shake 
them and send them up to vote. 

At dusk on Friday evening the voting was done. 
The secretaries sorted the papers and made the count. 
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When this was over President Vergniaud demanded 
silence. And in a hush so profound that the rustle of 
a silk dress up in the gallery caused every one to give 
a start, he made the solemn declaration: “‘In the name 
of the Convention I declare that the punishment it 
pronounces on Louis Capet is that of death.” 


2 SENTENCE 


ScaRcELy were the words out of the President’s mouth 
than the King’s advocates came running in. They 
lodged a protest in his name.. They demanded delay 
and appeal to the people. The latter was promptly 
rejected—unanimously. Appeal to the people had 
been put to the vote last Tuesday, and been definitely 
settled then. Delay might be granted, but for the 
moment nothing more could be done. Every one was 
sick to death of the whole thing. Nerve-racked. 
To-morrow should decide. 

And it did. Delay or no delay? Patriots said 
“No.” Philippe d’Orléans, kinsman of the accused, 
said “‘No!”’ A few said ‘Yes!’ But finally, during 
the small hours of Sunday morning, that point—per- 
haps the grimmest of the lot—was also settled. ‘No 
delay! Death within twenty-four hours.” The final 
count showed a majority of seventy. 

The Minister of Justice was sent to the Temple to 
break the news to the accused. To his credit be it 
said that he did not like the errand. “What a horrible 
business!” he was heard to say. But Louis received 
the news calmly, as a king should. He asked for a 
delay of three days to prepare himself for death, also 
for a confessor. The latter request was granted on 
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condition that the confessor should be a man of the 
Convention’s own choosing: but not delay. The ver- 
dict had been: “Death within twenty-four hours,” 
There could be no question of respite. 

Paris that Sunday morning woke to the news and 
was appalled. It had been expected, but there are 
events in this world that are expected, that are known 
to be certain to come, and yet when they do come they 
cause stupefaction. And Paris was stupefied. The 
Extremists rejoiced: the rowdy elements went about 
shouting “Vive Ja Liberté!” waving tricolour flags, 
carrying spikes crowned with red caps, but Paris as a 
whole did not respond. It pondered over the verdict, 
and shuddered at the murder of Lepelletier, the deputy 
who had put forward the proposal: “‘No delay! Death 
within twenty-four hours!” His proposal had been 
carried by a majority of seventy. It was then two 
o’clock in the morning, and he went on to Février’s 
in the Palais Royal to get some supper. He had 
finished eating and was paying his bill, when he was 
suddenly attacked by an unknown man, said to have 
once belonged to the King’s Guard, who plunged a 
dagger in the deputy’s breast shouting: “Regicide! 
take that!’ and in the confusion that ensued made 
good his escape. Paris asked itself: “Why this man 
rather than another?’ And the six hundred and 
ninety-six deputies who had voted for death without a 
recommendation for mercy shut themselves up in their 
apartments, being in fear of their lives. 

The cafés and restaurants, on the other hand, did a 
roaring trade all that day, Sunday. Paris, though 
stupefied, had to be fed, and did feed too, and talked 
—only in whispers—but talked nevertheless. Groups 
lingered over their coffee and fize, and said the few 
things that were safe to say, in view of those turbulent 
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Patriots who proclaimed every man, woman or child 
to be a traitor who showed any sympathy for the “‘con- 
spirator’ Louis Capet. There was also talk of war. 
England... Spain. Especially England, with Burke 
demanding sanctions against the -regicide Republic. 
It could only be a matter of days now before she de- 
clared war. She had been itching to do so ever since 
Louis Capet had been deprived of his throne. Am- 
bassador Chauvelin was still in London, but soon he 
would be recalled and his papers handed courteously 
to him, for undoubtedly war was imminent. English 
families residing in France were preparing to leave the 
country. Many, scenting trouble, had already sent 
their wives and children home and the packet-boats 
from Boulogne and Havre had been crowded day after 
day this week past. 

But a good many stayed on: men in business, journa- 
lists or merely idlers. They mostly dined at Février’s 
in the Palais Royal, the restaurant ¢ /a mode, where 
those deputies who were most in the public eye could 
always be met with on a Sunday. Robespierre and 
his friend Desmoulins, the elegant Saint-Just, Presi- 
dent Vergniaud and others dined there regularly, and 
foreign newspaper correspondents frequented the place 
in the hope of picking up bits of gossip for their jour- 
nals. On this particular Sunday there were about a 
dozen strangers gathered round the large table in the 
centre, where a somewhat meagre dinner was being 
served in view of the existing shortage of provisions 
and the penury that already stalked the countryside 
and more particularly the cities. Certainly here in 
the heart ae Paris it would have been very injudicious 
to spread a rich repast in a frequented restaurant, in 
full view of hungry vagrants who might gather out-’ 
side, under the arcades, smash the windows and grab 
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what they could off the tables. But in spite of the 
meagreness of the fare, good temper was not lacking 
round the board where the strangers were sitting. 
Most of them were English and they tackled the 
scraggy meat and thin wine put before them, with that 
happy-go-lucky tolerance that is so essentially English. 

““What say you to beef with mustard?” one of the 
men quoted while he struggled with a tough piece of 
boiled pork garnished with haricot beans. 

“T like it passing well,” his neighbour completed 
the quotation, “‘but for the moment I have a fancy for 
a Lancashire hot-pot, such as my old lady makes at 
home.” 

“Well!” broke in a man obviously from the north, 
“Sunday at my home is the day for haggis, and with 
a wineglassful of good Scotch whisky poured over it, 
I tell you, my friends...” He did not complete the 
sentence, but by way of illustrating his meaning he 
just smacked his lips, and attacked the tough bit of 
pork with almost savage vigour. 

Two men were sitting together at a table close by. 
One of them said, speaking in French and with a 
contemptuous shrug: 

“These English! Their one subject of conversa- 
tion is food.” 

The other, without commenting on this, merely 
remarked: 

“You understand English then, Monsieur le 
Baron?” 

“Yes. Don’t you?” 

“I never had any lessons,’’ the other replied vaguely. 

The two men were a strange contrast, both in ap- 
pearance and in speech. The one who had been 
addressed as Monsieur le Baron—it was not yet a 
crime to. use a title in Republican France—was short 
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and broad-shouldered. He had a florid face, sensual 
lips and prominent eyes. He spoke French with a 
hardly perceptible guttural accent, which to a sensitive 
ear might have betrayed his German or Austrian 
origin. His manner and way of speaking were abrupt 
and fussy: his short, fat hands with the spatulated 
fingers were for ever fidgeting with something, making 
bread pellets or drumming with obvious nervosity on 
the table. The other was tall, above the average at 
any rate in this country: his speech was deliberate, 
almost pedantic in its purity of expression like a pro- 
fessor delivering a lecture at the Sorbonne: his hands, 
though slender, betrayed unusual strength. He 
scarcely ever moved them. Both men were very 
simply dressed, in black coats and cloth breeches, but 
while Monsieur le Baron’s coat fitted him where it 
touched, the other’s complete suit was nothing short 
of a masterpiece of the tailor’s art. 

Just then there rose a general clatter in the room: 
chairs scraping against the tiled floor, calls for hats and 
coats, comprehensive leave-takings, and more or less 
noisy exodus through the swing-doors. Robespierre 
and Desmoulins as they went out passed the time of 
day with Monsieur le Baron. 

“Eh bien, de Batz,” Robespierre said to him with 
a laugh, “I have won my bet, haven’t I? Louis Capet 
has got his deserts.” 

de Batz shrugged his fat shoulders. 

‘Not yet,” he retorted dryly. 

When those two had gone, and were immediately 
followed by Vergniaud and Saint-Just, he who was 
called de Batz leaned back in his chair and gave a deep 
sigh of relief. 

‘‘Ah!” he said, “the air is purer now that filthy 
crowd has gone.”’ 
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“You appeared to be on quite friendly terms with 
Monsieur Robespierre anyway,” the other remarked 
with a cool smile. 

“Appearances are often deceptive, my dear Pro- 
fessor,’ de Batz retorted. 

«¢ Ahr’ 

‘““Now take your case. I first met you at a meeting 
of the Jacobin Club, or was it the Feuillants? I forget 
which of those pestiferous gatherings you honoured 
with your presence; but anyway, had I only judged by 
appearances I would have avoided you like the plague, 
like I avoid that dirty crowd of assassins. .. .” 

“But you were there yourself, Monsieur le Baron,” 
the Professor observed. | 

“T went out of curiosity, my friend, as you did and 
as a number of respectable-looking people did also. I 
sized up those respectable people very quickly. I had 
no use for them. They were just the sort of nincom- 
poops whom Danton’s oratory soon turns into poten- 
tial regicides. But I accosted you that evening because 
I saw that you were different.” 

“Why different?’ 

“Your cultured speech and the cleanliness of your 
collar.” 

“You flatter me, sir.’’ 

‘We talked of many things at first, if you remem- 
ber. We touched on philosophy and on the poets, 
on English rhetoric and Italian art: and I went home 
that night convinced that I had met a kindred spirit, 
whom I hoped to meet again. When you entered 
this place an hour ago, and honoured me by allowing 
me to sit at your table, I felt that Chance had been 
benign to me.” 

“Again you flatter me, sir.” 

The Professor had hardly moved a muscle, while 
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de Batz indulged first in reminiscences and then in 
flattery. He appeared unconscious of the other's 
growing excitement, sat leaning back in his chair, one 
slender hand framed in spotless cambric resting on 
the table. And all the time his eyes watched under 
heavy lids the exodus of the various clients of the 
restaurant, as one by one they finished their dinner, 

id their bill, picked up hat and coat and passed out 
into the fast gathering gloom. And somehow one 
felt that nothing escaped those eyes, that they saw 
everything, and noted everything even though their 
expression never changed. 

The room in the meanwhile had soon become 
deserted. There remained only de Batz and the Pro- 
fessor at one table, and in the farther corner a group 
of three men, two of whom were playing dominoes 
and the third reading a newspaper. de Batz’ restless 
eyes took a quick survey of the room, then he leaned 
over the table and fixed his gaze on the other’s placid 
face. 

“I propose to flatter you still more, my friend,”’ he 
said, sinking his voice to a whisper. ‘‘Nay! I may 
say to honour you... .”’ 

“Indeed?” 

‘By asking you to help me... .” 

‘To do what?” 

‘To save the King.” 

““A heavy task, sir.” 

“But not impossible. Listen. I have five hundred 
friends who will be posted to-morrow in different 
houses along the route between the Temple and the 
Place de la Révolution. At a signal from me, they 
will rush the carriage in which only His Majesty and 
his confessor will be sitting, they will drag the King 
out of it, and in the mélée smuggle him into a house 
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close by, all the inhabitants of which are in my pay. 
You are silent, sir?’ de Batz went on, his thick, gut- 
tural voice hoarse with emotion. ‘‘Of what are you 
thinking?” he added impatiently, seeing that the other 
remained impassive, almost motionless. | 

‘“‘Of General Santerre,” the Professor replied, “and 
his eighty thousand armed men. Are they also in 

our pay?” . 

“Eighty thousand?” de Batz rejoined with a sneer: 
*“Bah!”’ . 

“Do you doubt the figure?”’ 

“No! I do not. I know all about Santerre and his 
eighty thousand armed men, his bristling cannons that 
are already being set up on the Place de la Révolution, 
and his cannoneers who will stand by with match burn- 
ing. But you must take surprise into consideration. 
The unexpected. The sudden panic. The men off 
their guard. As a matter of fact, I could tell you of 
things that occurred before my very eyes when that 
dare-devil Englishman whom they call the Scarlet 
Pimpernel snatched condemned prisoners from the 
very tumbrils that took them to execution. Surely 
you know about that?”’ 

“I do,” the Professor put in quietly, “but I don’t 
suppose that those tumbrils were escorted by eighty 
thousand armed men. There is such a thing in this 
world as the impossible, you know, Monseiur le 
Baron: things that are beyond man’s power to effect.” 

“Then you won’t help mer” 

“*You have not yet told me what you want me to do.” 

“TI am not going to ask you to risk your life,” de 
Batz said, trying to keep the suspicion of a sneer out, 
of his tone. ‘There are five hundred of us for that 
and one more or less wouldn’t make any difference to 
our chance of success. But there is one little matter 
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in which you could render our cause a signal service, 
and incidentally help to save His Majesty the King.” 

“What may that be, sir?”’ 

A pause, after which de Batz resumed with seeming 
irrelevance: 

‘There is an Irish priest, the Abbé Edgeworth, 
you have met him perhaps?” 

“Yes! I know him.” 

“He is known by renown to the King. The Con- 
vention, as perhaps you are aware, has acceded to His 
Majesty’s desire for a confessor, but those inhuman 
brutes have made it a condition that that confessor 
shall be of their own choosing. We know what that 
means. Some apostate priest whose presence would 
distress and perhaps unnerve His Majesty when he 
will have need of all his courage. You agree with 
me?” 

“Of course.” 

‘Equally, of course, we want some one to be by the 
side of His Majesty during that harrowing drive from 
the Temple, and to prepare and encourage him for the 
coup which we are contemplating.” 

de Batz paused a moment, his restless eyes still 
studying the placid face of the Professor. At one 
moment it almost seemed as if he regretted having 
said so much. But the mood only lasted a moment 
or two. de Batz prided himself on his knowledge of 
men, and there was nothing in the grave demeanour 
and laconic speech of this elegant personage before 
him to arouse the faintest suspicion of Jacobinism. 
So after a time he resumed: 

“The Abbé Edgeworth is the man we want for this 
mission. His loyalty is unquestioned, so is his cour- 
age. Cléry, the King’s devoted valet, has tried to get 
in touch with him, and so have His Majesty’s advo- 
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cates, but rag 4 failed to find him. He is hiding 


somewhere in Paris, that we know. Until fairly re- 
cently he was a lecturer at the Sorbonne. I under- 
stand that you too, Monsieur le Professeur, have 
graced that seat of learning. Anyway, I thought 
that you might make inquiries in that direction. If 
you succeed,” de Batz concluded, his voice thick with 
excitement, “you will have done your share in saving 
our King.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause while de Batz, taking 
out his handkerchief from his pocket, wiped his moist 
hands and his forehead which was streaming with 
perspiration. Seeing that the Professor still sat silent 
and impassive he said, with obvious impatience: 

“Surely you are not hesitating, Monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur! A little thing like that! And for such a 
cause! I would scour Paris myself, only that my 
hands are full. And my five hundred adherents 

“You should apply to one of them, Monsieur le 
Baron,” the other broke in quietly. 

Monsieur le Baron gave a jump. 

“You don’t mean to say that you hesitate?’ he 
uttered in a hoarse whisper. 

“I do more than that Monsieur le Baron. I refuse.” 

“Refuse? ... ref: . 

de Batz was choking. He passed his thick finger 
round the edge of his cravat. 

‘Refuse what?” he queried, trying to speak calmly. 

“To lend a hand in dragging the Abbé Edgeworth 
into this affair.” | 

de Batz’ florid face had become the colour of beet- 
root. He stretched out his hand and clenched his fist 
as if he meant to strike that urbane milksop in the face. 
However, he thought better of that. A fracas in a 
public place was not part of his programme. His 
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hand unclenched, but it closed round the stem of a 
wineglass and snapped it in two. The Professor 
scarcely moved. In the far corner the man who had 
been reading put down his paper and glanced round 
lazily, while one of the domino players paused in his 
game, with one piece between his fingers and a look 
of indifferent curiosity in his eyes. 

de Batz was striving to control his temper: under 
his breath he muttered the words “Poltroon! 
Coward!” once or twice. Aloud he said: 

“You are afraid?” 

“Tam a man of peace,” the Professor replied. 

“I don’t believe it,” de Batz protested. ‘‘No man 
with decent feeling in him would refuse to render this 
service. Good God, man! you are not risking your 
life, not like I and my friends are willing todo. You 
can help us, I know. You must have a reason—a 
valid reason—for refusing to do so. As I say, you 
wouldn’t be risking your life... .” 

“Not mine, but that of an innocent and a good 
man.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“You are proposing to throw the Abbé Edgeworth 
to the wolves.” 

“Tam not. Iam proposing to give him the chance 
of doing his bit in the work of saving the life of his 
King. He will thank me on his knees for this.” 

“He probably would, for he is of the stuff that 
martyrs are made. But I will not help you to send 
him to his death.” | 

With that he rose, ready to go, and reached for his 
hat and coat. They hung on a peg just above de 
Batz’ head, and de Batz made no movement to get 
out of the way. 

“Don’t go, man,’”’ he said earnestly, “‘not yet. 
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Listen to me. You don’t understand. It is all per- 
fectly easy. In less than an hour I shall know who 
the apostate priest is whom the Convention are send- 
ing to His Majesty. 1 know all those fellows. Most 
of them are in my pay.. They are useful, if distinctly 
dirty, tools. To substitute our abbé for the man 
chosen by the Convention will entail no risk, present 
no difficulties, and will cost me less than the price of 
a good dinner. Now what do you say?” 

‘What I said before,” the other rejoined firmly. 
‘““Whoever accompanies Louis XVI to the guillotine, 
if he be other than the one chosen by the Convention, 
will be a marked man. His life will not be worth 
twelve hours’ purchase!” 

“The guillotine? The guillotine?’ de Batz re- 
torted hotly. “Who talks of the guillotine and of 
Louis XVI in one breath? I tell you, man, that our 
King will never mount the steps of the guillotine. 
There are five hundred of us, worth a hundred thou- 
sand of Santerre’s armed men, who will drag him out 
of the clutches of those assassins.” 

‘““May I have my coat?’’ was the Professor’s quiet 
rejoinder. 

His calmness brought de Batz’ temper to boiling- 
Seer He jumped to his feet, snatched down the 

rofessor’s coat from its peg and threw it down with 
a vicious snarl on the nearest chair. The Professor, 
seemingly quite unperturbed, picked it up, put it on 
and with a polite ‘du revoir, Monsieur le Baron!” 
to which the latter did not deign to respond, he walked 
quietly out of the restaurant. 
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3 THE LEAGUE 


Ir was about an hour or two later. In a sparsely 
furnished room on the second floor of an apartment 
house in the Rue du Bac five men had met: four of 
them were sitting about on more or less rickety chairs, 
while the fifth stood by the window, gazing out into 
the dusk and on the gloomy outlook of the narrow 
street. He was tall above the average, was this indi- 
vidual, still dressed in the black, well-tailored suit 
which he had worn during his dinner in company with 
the Austrian Baron at Février’s, and which suggested a 
professional man: a professor perhaps, at the university. 

The outlook through the window was indeed 
gloomy. Dusk was quickly fading into night. A 
pitiless north-easterly wind drove the shower of sleet 
against the window-panes and howled down the chim- 
ney, driving the smoke from the small iron stove in 
gusts into the room. The five men were silent for 
the moment: indeed the only sound that penetrated 
to this dreary-looking apartment just now was the 
howling of the wind and the patter of the sleet against 
the windows. But outside depression did not appar- 
ently weigh on the spirits of the men. There was no 
look of despondency on their faces, rather the reverse, 
they looked eager and excited, and the back of the 
tall man in black with the broad shoulders and narrow 
hips suggested energy rather than dejection. After 
a time he turned away from the window and found a 
perch on the edge of a broken-down truckle bed that 
stood in a corner of the room. 

“Well!” he began addressing the others collectively, 
“you heard what that madman said?” 
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“Most of it,” one of them replied. 

““He has a crack-brained scheme of stirring up five 
hundred madcaps into shouting and rushing the car- 
riage in which the King will be driven from prison to 
the scaffold. Five hundred lunatics egged on by that 
candidate for Bedlam, trying to reach that carriage 
which will be escorted by eighty thousand armed men! 
It would be ludicrous if it were not so tragic.” 

“‘One wonders,” remarked one of them, “‘who those 
wretched five hundred are.” 

“Young royalists,” the other replied, ‘‘all of them 
known to the Committees. As a matter of fact, I 
happen to know that most of them, if not all, will 
receive a visit from the police during the early hours 
of the morning, and will not be allowed to leave their 
apartments till after the execution of the King.” 

‘“‘Heavens, man!”’ the eldest of the four men ex- 
claimed, ‘‘how did you know that?” 

“It was quite simple, my dear fellow, and quite 
easy. The crowd filed out, as you know, directly the 
final verdict was proclaimed. It was three o’clock in 
the morning. Everybody there was almost delirious 
with excitement. No one took notice of anybody 
else. The President and the other judges went into 
the refreshment-room which is reserved for them. 
You know the one I mean. It is in the Tour de 
César, at the back of the Hall of Justice. It has no 
door, only an archway. There was still quite a crowd 
moving along the corridors. I got as near the arch- 
way as I could, and I heard Vergniaud give the order 
that every inhabitant of the city, known to have royalist 
or even moderate tendencies, must be under police 
surveillance in their own apartments until midday.” 

‘Percy, you are wonderful!’ the young man ex- 
claimed fervently. 
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‘Tony, you are an idiot!” the other retorted with 
a laugh. 

“Then we may take it that our Austrian friend’s 
scheme will just fizzle out like a damp squib?” 

“You had never thought, had you, Blakeney, that 
We... 
“God forbid!” Sir Percy broke in emphatically. 
“I wouldn’t risk your precious lives in what common 
sense tells me is an impossible scheme. It may be 
quixotic. I dare say it is; but what in Heaven’s name 
does that megalomaniac hope to accomplish? To 
break through a cordon of troops ten deep? Folly, 
of course! But even supposing he and his five hun- 
dred did succeed in approaching the carriage, what do 
they hope to do afterwards? Do they propose to fight 
the entire garrison of the city which is a hundred and 
thirty thousand strong? Does he imagine for a 
moment that the entire population of Paris will rise 
as one man and suddenly take up the cause of king- 
ship? Folly, of course! Folly of the worst type, 
because the first outcome of a hand-to-hand fight in 
the streets would be the murder of the King in the 
open street, by some unknown hand. _Isn’t that so?”’ 

They all agreed. Their chief was not in the habit 
of talking lengthily on any point. That he did so on 
this occasion was proof how keenly he felt about the 
whole thing. Did he wish to justify before these 
devoted followers of his, his inaction with regard to 
the condemned King? I do not think so. e was 
accustomed to blind obedience—that was indeed the 
factor that held the League of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
so indissolubly together—and three of the four men 
who were here with him to-day, Lord Anthony Dew- 
hurst, Sir Andrew Ffoulkes and Lord Hastings, were 
his most enthusiastic followers. 
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Be that as it may, he did speak lengthily on this 
occasion, and placed before his friends a clear exposé 
of the situation on the morrow as far as any attempt at 
rescuing the King was concerned. But there was 
something more. The others knew there was some- 
thing else coming, or their chief would not have given 
them the almost imperceptible signal when he left the 
restaurant to wait for him in this squalid apartment, 
which had for some time been their accustomed meet- 
ing place. They waited in silence and presently Sir 
Percy spoke again: 

“Putting, therefore, aside the question of the King 
whose fate, of course, horrifies us all, the man we have 
got to think of now is that unfortunate priest whom 
de Batz wants to drag forcibly into his scheme, and 
who will surely lose his head if our League does not 
intervene.” 

‘The Abbé Edgeworth?”’ one of them said. 

‘Exactly. Edgeworth is of Irish extraction, which 
adds to our interest in him. Still! that isn’t the point. 
He is a very good man, who has worked unremittingly 
in the slums of Paris. Anyway, we are not going to 
throw him to the wolves, are we?” 

They all nodded assent. And Ffoulkes added: 
“Of course not, if you say so, Percy.” 

“I shall know towards morning whether de Batz 
has arranged to substitute him for the man whom the 
Convention has chosen as confessor for the King. As 
soon as I do get definite information about that I will 
get in touch with you. We will take our stand at 
seven o’clock on the Place de la Révolution, at the 
angle of the Rue Egalité which used to be the Rue 
Royale. That will be the nearest point we can get 
to the guillotine. After the King’s head has fallen 
there will be an immense commotion in the crowd and 
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a rush for those horrible souvenirs which the execu- 
tioner will sell to the highest bidder. It makes one’s 
gorge rise even to think of that. But it will be our 
opportunity. Between the five of us we'll soon get 
hold of Edgeworth and get him to vous 

‘Where do you think of taking him?” Lord Tony 
asked. 

‘To Choisy. You remember the Levets?”’ 

“Of course. I like old Levet. He is a sports- 
man.” 

“I like him too,” Sir Andrew added, ‘‘and I am 
terribly sorry for the poor old mother. I don’t mind 
the girl either, but I don’t trust that sweetheart of hers.”’ 

“Which one?” Blakeney queried with a smile. 
“Pretty little Blanche Levet has quite a number.” 

“Ffoulkes means that doctor fellow,’ here inter- 
posed the youngest of the three men, Lord St. John 
Devinne, who had sat silent and obviously morose up 
to now, taking no part in the conversation between 
his chief and his other friends. He was a good- 
looking, tall young man of the usual high-bred Eng- 
lish type, and could have been called decidedly hand- 
some but for a certain look of obstinacy coupled with 
weakness, which lurked in his grey eyes and was 
accentuated by the somewhat effeminate curve of his 
lips. 

““Pradel isn’t a bad sort really,” Sir Andrew re- 
sponded. ‘Perhaps a little too fond of spouting about 
Liberté, Egalité, and all the rest of it.” 

“I can’t stand the brute,’’ Devinne muttered sul- 
lenly. ‘He is always talking and arguing and telling 
the unwashed crowds what fine fellows they really are, 
if only they knew it, and what good times they are 
going to have in the future.”’ 

He shrugged and added with bitter contempt: 
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“Liberté? Egalité? What consummate rot!” 
“Well!” Sir Percy interposed in his quiet, incisive 
voice, “isn’t there just something to be said for it? 
The under-dog has had a pretty bad time in France. 
He is snarling now, and biting. But Pradel—I know 
him—is an intellectual, he will never be an assassin.” 

Devinne shrugged again and murmured: “‘I am not 
so sure about that,” while Lord Tony broke in with 
his cheery laugh and said: 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter with our friend 
Pradel.” 

“What?” Sir Andrew asked. 

‘He is in love.” 

“Of course. With little Blanche Levet.”’ 

“Not he. He is in love with Cécile de la Rodiére.” 

This was received with derision and incredulity. 

‘What rubbish!” Sir Andrew said. 

“Not really?” Hastings queried. 

But Blakeney assented: ‘I am afraid it’s true.” 
While Devinne broke in hotly: 

“He wouldn’t dare!” 

“‘There’s nothing very daring in being in love, my 
dear fellow,” Sir Percy remarked dryly. 

“Then why did you say you were afraid it was 
true,”’ the other retorted. 

“Because that sort of thing invariably leads to 
trouble even in these days.” 

“Can you see Madame la Marquise,” was Sir 
Andrew Ffoulkes’ somewhat bitter comment on the 
situation, “and her son Frang¢ois, if they should happen 
to find out that the village doctor is in love with 
Mademoiselle de la Rodiére?”’ 

“Y can,” Devinne remarked spitefully. “There 
would be the good old story, which I must say has 
something to be said for it: a sound thrashing for 
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Monsieur Pradel at the hands of Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, and...” | 

He paused, and a dark flush spread over his good- 
looking face. Chancing to look up he had met his 
chief’s glance which rested upon him with an expres- 
sion that was difficult to define. It was good- 
humoured, pitying, slightly sarcastic, and, anyway, 
reduced the obstinate young man to silence. 

There was silence for a moment or two. Somehow 
Lord St. John Devinne’s attitude, his curt argument 
with the chief, seemed to have thrown a kind of damper 
on the eagerness of the others. Blakeney after a time 
consulted his watch and then said very quietly: 

“It 1s time we got back to business.” 

At once they were ready to listen. The word 
“‘business” meant so much to them: excitement, 
adventure, the spice of their lives. Only Devinne 
remained silent and sullen, never once looking up in 
the direction of his chief. 

‘Listen, you fellows,” Blakeney now resumed in his 
firm, most authoritative tone, “if you hear nothing 
from me between now and to-morrow morning, it will 
mean that they have roped in that unfortunate abbé. 
Well! we are not going to allow that. He is asplendid 
chap, who does a great deal of good work among the 
poor, and if he allows himself to be roped in, it will be 
from an exaggerated sense of duty. Anyway, if you 
don’t hear from me, we'll meet, as I said, at seven 
o’clock sharp at the angle of the Rue Egalité and the 
Place de la Révolution. After that, all you'll have 
to do will be to stick to me as closely as you can, and 
if we get separated we meet again at Choisy. Make 
yourselves look as demmed a set of rufhans as you can.. 
That shouldn’t be difficult.” 

Again he paused before concluding: 
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“If, on the other hand, the King is not to be accom- 
panied to the scaffold by the Abbé Edgeworth, I will 
bring or send word to you here, not later than five 
o’clock in the morning. Remember that my orders to 

u all for the night are: don’t get yourselves caught. 
If you do, there will be trouble for us all.” 

The others smiled. He then nodded to them, said 
briefly: ‘That is all. Good night! Bless you!” and 
the next moment was gone. The others listened 
intently for a while, trying to catch the sound of his 
footsteps down the stone staircase, but none came, and 
they went over to the window and looked out into the 
street. Through the fog and driving sleet they could 
just perceive the tall figure of their chief as he went 
across the road and then disappeared in the night. 

With one accord three gallant English gentlemen 
murmured a fervent: “God guard him!’ But 
Devinne still remained silent, and after a little while 
went out of the room. 

Lord Tony said, speaking to both the others: 

“Do you trust that fellow Devinne?’”’ and then 
added emphatically: “I do not.” 

My Lord Hastings shook his head thoughtfully. 

“T wonder what is the matter with him.” 

‘I can tell you that,”” Lord Tony observed. ‘He 
is in love with Mademoiselle de la Rodiére. He met 
her in Paris five years ago, before all this revolutionary 
trouble had begun. Her mother and, of course, her 
brother won’t hear of her marrying a foreigner, any 
more than a village doctor, and Devinne, you know, is 
a queer-tempered fellow. He cannot really look on 
that fellow Pradel as a serious rival, and yet, as you 
could see just now, he absolutely hates him and vents 
his spleen upon him. His attitude to the chief I call 
unpardonable. That is why I do not trust him.” 
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Whereupon Sir Andrew murmured under his 
breath: “If we have a traitor in the camp, then God 
help the lot of us.” 


4 JANUARY 21ST 


Tue streets of Paris on that morning were silent as the 
grave: only at the gate of the Temple prison, when 
the King stepped out into the street, accompanied by 
the Abbé Edgeworth, and entered the carriage that 
was waiting for him, were there a few feeble cries of 
“Mercy! Mercy!’’ uttered ‘mostly by women. No 
other sound came from the crowd that had assembled 
round the Temple gate. All along the route, too, 
there was silence. No one dared speak or utter a 
cry of compassion, for every man was in terror of his 
neighbour, who might denounce him as a traitor to 
the Republic. The windows of all the houses were 
closed, and no face was to be seen at them, peering out 
into the street. Eighty thousand men at arms stood 
aligned, between the prison and the Place de la 
Révolution, where the guillotine awaited the royal 
victim of this glorious revolution. Through that 
cordon no man or body of men could break, and at 
every street corner cannons bristled and the cannoneers 
stood waiting with match burning, silent and motion- 
less like stone statues rather than men. Nor was there 
sound of wheel traffic along the streets, only the rumble 
of one carriage, in which sat the descendant of sixteen 
kings, about to die a shameful death by the sentence 
of his people. Louis sat in the carriage listening to 
Abbé Edgeworth who read out to him the Prayers for 
the Dying. 
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| At the angle of the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle and 
the Rue de la Lune on a hillock made up of debris 
from recent excavations, 2 short, stout, florid man was 
standing, wrapped in a dark cape. It was the Baron 
de Batz. He had been standing here for the past 
three hours, trying vainly to keep himself warm by 
stamping his feet on the frozen ground. Two hours 
ago a couple of young men came down the narrow Rue 
de la Lune and joined the lonely watcher. There was 
some whispered conversation between the three of 
them, after which they all remained silent at their 
post, and from the height on which they stood they 
scanned the crowd to right and left of them with 
ever-increasing anxiety. But there was no sign of any 
of the five hundred accomplices who were to aid de 
Batz in his crazy scheme of saving the King. As a 
matter of fact, de Batz didn’t know that in the early 
hours of the morning most of those five hundred had 
been roused from sleep by peremptory knocks at their 
door. A couple of gendarmes had then entered their 
apartment with orders to keep them under observation, 
and not to allow them outside their houses until past 
midday. de Batz and the two friends who were with 
him now had spent the night talking and scheming 
in a tavern on the Boulevard and thus escaped this 
domiciliary visit. They could not understand what 
had happened, and as time went on they fell to cursing 
their fellow-conspirators for their treachery or 
cowardice. Time went on, leaden-footed but inex- 
orable. From the direction of the Temple prison 
there had already come the ominous sound of the roll 
of drums, soon followed by the rumble of carriage 
wheels. 

Fog and sleet blurred the distant outline of the 
Boulevard, but soon through the vaporous mist de 
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Batz and his friends could perceive the vanguard of 
the military cortége. First the mounted gendarmerie, 
barring the whole width of the street, then the grena- 
diers of the National Guard, then the artillery, followed 
by the drummers, and finally the carriage itself, 
hermetically closed with shutters against the windows, 
and round it and behind it more and more troops, 
more cannon and drummers and grenadiers. de Batz 
and his friends saw the march past. Luckily for them 
their five hundred adherents were not there to shout 
and wave their arms and attempt to break through a 
cordon of soldiery stronger than any that had ever 
marched through the streets of a city before. The 
three men were soon submerged in the crowd that 
moved and surged in the direction of the Place de la 
Révolution. 

Here in front of the guillotine the carriage came to a 
halt. The Place de la Révolution behind the troops 
was crowded with idlers who were trying to get a view 
of the awe-inspiring spectacle. It was a great thing 
to see a king on trial for his life. It was a still greater 
thing to see him die. 

The carriage door was opened. General Santerre 
commanded a general beating of drums as the King 
of France mounted the steps of the guillotine. The 
Abbé Edgeworth was close beside his King, still 
murmuring the Prayers for the Dying. 

It was all over in a moment. Louis tried to say a 
few words to his people protesting his innocence, but 
Santerre cried ‘“‘Tambours!’’ once more and the roll of 
drums drowned those last words of the dying monarch. 
The axe fell. There were shouts of “Vive Ja Répub- 
ligue!”” there were caps raised on bayonets, hats were. 
waved, and an excited crowd made a rush for the 
scaffold as the executioner held up the dead monarch’s 
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head. Handkerchiefs were dipped in the blood. 
Locks of hair were cut off the head and sold by the 
executioner for pieces of silver. There followed half 
an hour of frantic excitement, during which men 
shrieked and women screamed, men tumbled over one 
another trying to rush up the steps of the guillotine, 
and were hurled down again by the executioner and 
his aides, while missiles of every kind flew over the 
heads of this singing, waving, tumultuous mob. The 
din was incessant and drowned the intermittent roll 
of drums and the shouts of command from the officers 
to the soldiery. 

And throughout all this uproar the Abbé Edgeworth 
remained on his knees, on the spot where last he had 
had a sight of his King, and had urged this son of St. 
Louis to mount serenely up to heaven. He paid no 
attention to all the wild screaming and roaring, or to 
the occasional cries: “4 Ja lanterne le calotin!’’ which 
were hurled threateningly at his calm kneeling figure. 

‘‘A mot le calotin!’”’ came at one time with a roar like 
that of an unchained bull, quite close to his ear. 

‘Non, @ moi!” 

“A moi! a moi!” 

It just went through the abbé’s mind that some in 
the crowd were thirsting for his blood, that they would 
presently drag him to the guillotine, and that he would 
be sent to his death in just the same way as his King 
had been. But the thought did not frighten him. He 
went on mumbling his prayers, until suddenly he felt 
himself seized round the shoulders and lifted off his 
knees, while a frantic crowd still cried: “4 /a lanterne 
de calotin!’’ in the intervals of roaring with laughter. 
The last thing he heard was a shout from the execu- 
tioner: “I sell Capet’s breeches for twenty 4vres, his 
coat for thirty—his shoes...” 
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In the excitement of securing these relics the tumul- 
tuous crowd forgot the ca/otin, so wild a rush was there 
for the platform of the guillotine, where the gruesome 
auction was about to take place. The abbé by now was 
only half conscious. He felt the pushing and the 
jostling all round him, and then a heavy cloak or 
shawl was wrapped all round him, through which all 
the hideous sounds became more and more muffled 
and subdued, till they ceased altogether, and he finally 
completely lost consciousness. 

On the Place de la Révolution, this half-hour of 
frantic excitement gradually passed away. Presently 
the troops departed and the crowd gradually dispersed. 
Men returned to their usual avocations, went to 
restaurants and to cafés, bought, sold and bartered, as 
if this 21st day of January, 1793, had not been one of 
the most stupendous ones in the whole course of history. 

In the Hall of the Convention members of the 
Government rubbed their hands together, and deputies 
called to one another across the room: “‘C’ est fait, c'est 
fat!’ “Tt is done!” The great thing is done. A 
king has died on the scaffold like a common criminal 
for having conspired against the liberty of his people. 

It was not until evening that the Convention in 
Committee decided that the priest who had received the 
last confessions of Louis Capet had better be put out of 
the way. He was not the man whom the Government 
had chosen for the purpose. Who knows what 
strange and uncomfortable things Louis Capet may 
have confided to him at the last? Anyway, he was 
better dead than alive, the committee decided, and the 
police was instructed to proceed at once with his arrest. 

But somehow or other in the turmoil which immedi- . 
ately followed the execution of Louis Capet, the Abbé 
Edgeworth had disappeared. 
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5 THE LEVETS OF CHOISY 


Tue Levet family at this time was composed of four 
members. The old man Charles—he was actually 
not more than fifty but had always been known as 
“old Levet” as against his eldest son ‘‘young Levet,”’ 
of whom more anon. The old man, then, was by pro- 
fession a herbalist; his work took him out into the 
meadows and the mountains and along river-banks to 
collect the medicinal herbs required by the druggists. 
This kind of life—lonely of necessity for the most part 
—had made him silent and introspective. He had 
lived with Nature and knew her every mood: nothing 
in her frightened him: frosts, snows, thunderstorms 
were his friends. He did not fear them: he com- 
muned with them. Outside nature, two loves had 
filled his life: his wife and his eldest son. ‘‘Young 
Levet,” who was a lieutenant in the Royal Guard, 
was killed while defending the Tuileries attacked by 
the mob in August, ’92. “Old Levet’’ was never the 
same man after that. Sparing of words before, he 
became taciturn and morose. His wife never re- 
covered from the shock. She had a paralytic stroke 
and had hovered between life and death ever since, 
unable to speak, unable to move, her great, dark eyes 
alone reflecting the mental anguish which news from 
Paris of the horrors of the Revolution caused to her 
enfeebled mind. Both she and her husband, like their 
beloved eldest son, were ardent royalists, and poor 
Henriette Levet had very nearly died when she heard 
other members of her family or friends speak of the 
trial of the King and the possibility of his death. 

The second and now only son of the Levets, 
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Augustin, was a priest, attached to Saint-Sulpice. 
Like his father, he was sparing of words save in the 
exercise of his calling. Whatever time he was able 
to spare from his duties in the parish, he spent with 
his mother, reading to her from books of devotion or 
the Lives of Saints, in a dull, dispassionate voice from 
which the poor sick woman did not seem to derive 
much comfort. On the other hand, Blanche, the 
daughter of the Levets, did her best to bring an atmos- 
phere not exactly of cheerfulness, as that seemed 
impossible, but of distraction and of brightness into 
the Levet household. She was pretty, not yet twenty, 
and young men gathered round her like flies round a 
honey-pot. Her brother’s constant admonitions that 
she should take life seriously had little effect on her 
mercurial temperament. In order not to come in 
conflict with her family and most of the friends who 
frequented her father’s house, she professed enthusiasm 
for the royalist cause, and as she had a quick, inventive 
brain she knew how to exhibit loyalty for the King 
and horror at his misfortunes. But it was all very 
much on the surface; her political views, such as they 
were, did not interfere with her ready acceptance of 
the homage of young men of avowedly revolutionary 
opinions such, for instance, as Louis Maurin, the young 
lawyer who was very much in love with Blanche and 
very much in awe of her papa, two reasons which 
caused him to keep his way of thinking to himself. 
“Old Levet”’ did not actually forbid Louis Maurin the 
house, but he did not encourage the young man’s 
visits; however, when he did come, which was as often 
as he dared, Louis was very discreet, and Blanche’s 
provocative smile caused him to endure patiently the. 
old man’s wrathful glances, whenever politics cropped 
up as subject of conversation. 
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As a matter of fact, Blanche did no more than flirt 
with young Maurin, as she did with anything that wore 
breeches and avowed admiration for her. The youth 
of Choisy mostly did. All except the local doctor, 
Simon Pradel of Provengal parentage, erudite, good- 
looking, athletic, and immensely popular in the com- 
mune where, with a small fortune left to him by an 
uncle whom he had never seen, he had founded and 
endowed a hospital for sick children. He came fre- 
quently to the house in his capacity as doctor to 
Madame Levet: the poor woman’s large eyes spoke 
the welcome that her lips could not utter, and he was 
the only man with whom “old Levet’’ cared to have 
what he called a talk, which meant that he listened 
with sympathy and even an occasional smile to what 
the young doctor had to say. 

Blanche did more than listen on those occasions, and 
both with smiles and glances she showed Pradel that his 
visits were welcome, although, as with all her admirers, 
she did no more than flirt with this one also. But 
strangely enough, the young man remained impervious 
to the spoilt beauty’s blandishments, and his manner 
towards her was no different from that which he dis- 
played towards Marie Bachelier, the maid of all work. 
In Choisy itself Pradel was called by some a misan- 
thrope and even a woman-hater, but there were others 
who declared that they had seen Dr. Pradel roaming 
o’ nights in the purlieus of the Chateau de la Rodiére, 
in the hope, so they said, of catching a glimpse of 
Mademoiselle Cécile. Some of this tittle-tattle did 
not fail to reach pretty Blanche Levet’s ears, and it is 
an uncontrovertible axiom that pique will always 
enkindle love. Jealousy too played its part in this 
sudden wakening of Blanche’s unsophisticated heart. 
Certain it is that what had been at first little else than 
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warm-hearted sympathy for the young doctor became 
something very like infatuation, almost in the turn of 
a hand. 


6 NEWS 


Tus 21st day of January had been one of unmiti- 
gated terror and despair for the inmates of the Levets’ 
house at Choisy. Old Levet had gone out quite early 
in the morning. With snow on the ground and a fog 
lying thick over the river and the meadows he could not 
gather herbs and simples and follow his usual avoca- 
tion. What he wanted above all, however, was to be 
alone, and then to wander into the town in search of 
news. News!! What this day and its destined ter- 
rible event meant to a man of Levet’s convictions can 
scarcely be conceived. To him the execution of the 
King of France by the sentence of the people was 
nothing short of sacrilege, a crime only one degree less 
impious than that committed on Calvary. Old Levet 
wanted to be the first to hear the news. Unlessa 
miracle happened at the eleventh hour he knew that 
it would surpass in horror anything that had ever 
occurred before in history. And he knew that he 
would have to break that news to his wife. If he 
didn’t tell her, she would guess, and when she knew 
she would surely die. 

And so the old man—really old now though he was 
no more than fifty—-wandered out into the streets of 
Choisy alone, communing with himself, trying all in 
vain to steel himself against the awful blow that was 
sure to fall. All the morning he wandered aimlessly. 
But at ten o’clock he came toa halt. There was some- 
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thing in the air that told him that the awesome deed 
was accomplished: it was a distant rumbling that 
sounded like the roll of thunder; but Levet knew in 
his heart that it was the roll of drums, announcing to 
the world that the head of a King of France had fallen 
under the guillotine. And in his heart he felt acute 
physical pain, and a sudden intense hatred for the 
people all around him. They knew just as well as he 
did what had happened. Some of them had paused 
with finger uplifted, listening to that something in the 
air which was quite undefinable. There was a café 
close by. The proprietor had taken down the shutters 
a quarter of an hour ago. Customers had quickly 
flocked in. There was quite a crowd in there. And 
suddenly when that distant roll had died away, those 
inside set up a loud cheer. It was taken up by a few 
passers-by while others stood still, mute, as if awe had 
turned them to stone. Old Levet fled down the street. 
It led to the river and the bridge. At the bridge-head 
he stopped. ‘There was a corner-stone there; he sat 
down on it and waited. He had risen very early in 
the morning, and when he opened the front door of 
his house, he saw a note weighted down with a stone 
lying on the doorstep. He stooped and picked it up 
and read it, well knowing where the note came from. 
He had had several like it before, usually giving him 
instructions how to help in a deed of mercy. He had 
always been ready to help and to obey those instruc- 
tions, for they came from a man whom he only knew 
vaguely as a professor at some university, but whom 
he respected above all men he had ever come across. 
Charles Levet had always given what help he could, 
often at considerable risk to himself. 

The note to-day also gave him instructions, very 
simple ones this time. All it said was: “Wait at the 
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bridge-head from noon till dusk.” It was only ten 
o’clock as yet, but old Levet didn’t care. What were 
hours to him, now that such an awful calamity had 
sullied the fair name of France for ever? He was 
numb with cold and fatigue, but he didn’t care. He 
just sat there, waiting and watching, with lack-lustre 
eyes, the stream of traffic go by over the bridge. 
Crowds were returning from Paris on foot, on horse- 
back or in cabriolets. They had been up in the 
capital “‘to see the show.” They were talking and 
laughing quite naturally, as if they had been to a 
theatre or a race-meeting. Old Levet drew his cape 
closer round his shoulders, and closed his aching eyes. 
The cold had made him drowsy. 

A distant church clock had struck four when out of 
the crowd of passers-by two figures detached them- 
selves and made straight for the corner-stone where old 
Levet was sitting, waiting patiently. A tall figure 
and a short one: two men, both dressed in black 
and wrapped in heavy capes against the cold. Levet 
shook himself out of his torpor. The taller of the 
two men helped him to struggle to his feet, and then 
said: 

“This is the Abbé Edgeworth, Charles. He was 
with His Majesty until the last.” 

“We'll go straight home,” Levet responded simply. 
“It is cold here, and Monsieur l’Abbé is welcome.”’ 

Without another word the three men started to walk 
back through the town. It was characteristic of Levet 
that he made no further comment, nor did he ask a 
question. He walked briskly, ahead of the other two, 
looking neither to right nor left. The priest appeared 
to be in a state of exhaustion; his tall friend held him 
tightly by the arm, to enable him to walk atall. Ata 
distance of some hundred metres or so from his house 
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old Levet came toa halt. He waited till the other two 
came close to him, then he said simply: 

“My wife is very ill. She knows nothing yet. 
Perhaps she guesses. But I must prepare her. Will 
you wait here?” 

It was quite dark now, and the fog very dense. 
Levet’s shrunken figure was quickly lost to view. 


/ MONSIEUR LE PROFESSEUR 


Tue Levets’ house stood about four metres back from 
the road, behind a low wall which was surmounted by 
an iron railing. An iron grille gave access to a tiny 
front garden, intersected by a narrow brick path which 
led to the front door. Charles Levet went into the 
house, closing the door noiselessly. He took off his 
cloak, and went straight into the sitting-room. It 
adjoined his wife’s bedroom. The double communi- 
cating doors were wide open, and he could see the 
invalid stretched out on her bed, with her thin arms 
spread outside the coverlet. Her great dark eyes 
looked agonizingly expectant. Her son Augustin 
was on his knees beside the bed, murmuring half- 
audible prayers. As soon as she caught sight of her 
husband, she guessed that all was over, and that the 
unforgivable crime had been committed. Old Levet 
knew that she guessed. He came quickly to the bed- 
side. An ashen-grey hue spread over the dying 
woman’s face, and a film gathered over her eyes. 

“The doctor,”’ old Levet commanded, speaking to 
his son. 

“Too late,” Augustin responded without rising 
from his knees; “her soul has fled to God!” He 
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turned over a page in his book of devotion and began 
reciting the Prayers for the Dead. 

Levet stooped and kissed his dead wife’s forehead. 
Then he reverently closed her eyes. The shock, even 
though she had expected it, had killed her. The death 
of her eldest son had stretched her on a bed of sickness, 
the death of her King had brought about theend. The 
horror of the deed, the knowledge of the appalling 
sacrilege had snapped the attenuated thread that held 
her to life. 

Levet broke in, with some impatience, on his son’s 
orisons: 

““Where is your sister?”’ he asked. 

‘She went out a few moments ago to fetch Pradel. 
I could see that my mother was passing away, so I 
sent her.” 

“She shouldn’t have gone out alone at night, in this 
fog, too... .” 

“She wasn’t alone,” the young priest rejoined, 
“Louis Maurin was with her.” 

At mention of the name the old man flared up: 
“You don’t mean to tell me that, to-day of all days, 
that renegade was in my house?” 

Augustin gave an indifferent shrug. His father 
went on with unabated vehemence: “With your 
mother lying on the point of death, Augustin, you 
should not have allowed this outrage.”’ 

‘Communion with the dying,” the priest retorted, 
“was of greater import than political quarrels. Maurin 
didn’t stay long,” he went on; “I had to send for Pradel, 
I wanted him to go. But Blanche insisted on going 
herself. But what does it all matter, Father? In face 
of what happened to-day, what does anything matter 
in this sinful world?”’ 

This was the only indication Augustin Levet gave 
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that he, too, felt acutely the horror of the crime that had 
been committed that morning, and had been the direct 
cause of his mother’s death. Having said that much, 
he resumed his orisons, and in the room where the 
dead woman lay there fell a solemn silence, only broken 
by the dull sound of the young priest’s muttered 
prayers. 

Charles Levet remained standing, silent and almost 
motionless by the bedside of his dead wife. Then he 
turned abruptly and went through the sitting-room out 
into the street. Some two hundred metres up the road 
he came on Blakeney and the priest who were waiting 
forhim. The latter by now was scarcely able to stand; 
he was leaning heavily against the Englishman’s 
shoulder. 

Levet said simply: “My wife is dead,” and then 
added: “Come, Monsieur |’Abbé, you are welcome! 
and you too, Monsieur le Professeur.” 

Between them the two men supported the tottering 
footsteps of the abbé, almost carried him, in fact, as far 
as the grille. Here the three men came to a halt, and 
Blakeney said: 

“IT think Monsieur l’Abbé will be all right now. 
When he has had some food and a short rest, he will 
be able to come with me as far as the chateau. Mon- 
sieur le Marquis will look after him the rest of the 
night and,’”’ he added speaking to the priest, ““we hope 
within the next twenty-four hours, Monsieur l’Abbé, 
to have you well on the way to permanent safety.” 

“I don’t know,” the abbé murmured feebly, “how to 
show my gratitude to you, sir. You and your friends 
were heroic in dragging me away from that cruel mob. 
1 don’t even know who you are—yet you saved my life 
at risk of your own—why you did it I cannot 
guess - 
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“Don’t try, Monsieur |’Abbé,”’ Blakeney broke in 
quietly, ‘‘and reserve your gratitude for my friend 
Charles Levet, without whose loyalty my friends and 
I would have been helpless.” 

He gave Levet’s hand a friendly squeeze and opened 
the grille for the two men to pass through. He waited 
a moment or two till they reached the front door, and 
was on the point of turning to go when he was con- 
fronted by two figures which had just emerged out of 
the fog. One of them was Blanche Levet. Blakeney 
raised his hat and she exclaimed: 

“Tf it isn’t Monsieur le Professeur? Why! what 
are you doing in Choisy, Monsieur, at this time of 
night?” 

She turned to her companion and went on still 
lightly and inconsequently: 

“Louis, don’t you know Monsieur le Profes- 
seur ‘“ 

“D’Arblay,” Blakeney put in, as Blanche had 
paused, not knowing the name of her father’s friend, 
who had always been referred to in the house as 
Monsieur le Professeur. “‘No,”’ he continued, turning 
to the young lawyer, “I have not yet had the honour of 
meeting Monsieur I mean Citizen - 

‘“‘Maurin,’”’ Blanche broke in, “‘Louis Maurin, and 
now you know.each other’s names, will you both come 
in and - 

‘‘Not now, Mademoiselle,” Blakeney said, ‘“‘Madame 
Levet is too ill to i 

‘(My mother is dead,” Blanche rejoined quietly. 
“T went to fetch Docteur Pradel, because Augustin 
wished me to, but I knew then already that she was 
dead.” 

She spoke without any emotion. Evidently no 
great tie of filial love bound her to her sick mother. 
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She murmured a quick “Good night,’’ however. 
Blakeney held the grille open for her, and she ran 
swiftly into the house. 

The two men waited a moment or two until they 
heard the door of the house close behind the young 
girl, Then Maurin said: 

‘Are you going back to Choisy, Citizen?’”’? When 
Blakeney replied with a curt “Yes!” the lawyer con- 
tinued: ‘May I walk with you part of the way? Iam 
going into the town payeelt? 

On the way down the street Louis Maurin did most 
of the talking. He spoke of the great event of the day, 
but did so in a sober, quiet manner. Evidently he did 
not belong to the Extremist Party, or at any rate did 
not wish to appear as anything but a moderate and 
patriotic Republican. Blakeney answered in mono- 
syllables. He knew little, he said, about politics; 
science, he said, was a hard taskmaster who monopo- 
lized all his time. Arrived opposite the Café Tison 
on the Grand’ Place, he was about to take his leave 
when Maurin insisted that they should drink a fine 
together. Blakeney hesitated for a few seconds; then 
he suddenly made up his mind and he and the young 
lawyer went into the café together. 

Louis Maurin had begun to interest him. 


8 MAURIN THE LAWYER 


THERE was quite a crowd in the café. A number of 
idlers and quidnuncs had drifted out by now from 
Paris, bringing with them news of the great event and 
of the minor happenings that clustered round it. 
Lepelletier, the rich and noted deputy who had voted 
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for “Death with no delay,’”’ had been assassinated by 
an unknown and fanatical royalist while he sat at 
dinner in a fashionable restaurant. His funeral would 
be on the morrow. Philippe d’Orléans, now known 
as Philippe Egalité, Louis Capet’s own cousin, had 
driven in a smart cabriolet to the Place de la Révolu- 
tion, and watched his kinsman’s head fall under the 
guillotine. “‘A good patriot, what?’ was the universal 
comment on his attitude. The priest who had been 
with Capet to the last had mysteriously disappeared 
at the very moment when, in the Hall of Justice, a 
decree had been promulgated ordering his arrest. 
He was, it seems, a dangerous conspirator whom 
traitors in the pay of Austria had sent to the Temple 
prison as a substitute for the priest chosen by the 
Convention to attend on Louis Capet. This news 
was received with execration. But the priest could 
not have gone far. The police would soon get him, 
and he would then pay his second visit to Madame la 
Guillotine with no chance of paying her a third. 

That was the general trend of conversation in the 
Café Tison: the telling of news and the comments 
thereon. Louis Maurin and Blakeney had secured a 
table in a quiet corner of the room; they ordered coffee 
and fine, and the lawyer told the waiter to bring him 
pen, ink and paper. These were set before him. He 
said a polite ““Will you excuse me?” to his vis-a-vis 
before settling down to write. When he had finished 
what appeared to be a longish letter, he slipped 1t into 
an envelope, closed and addressed it, and then sum- 
moned the waiter back. He handed him the letter, 
together with some small money, and said peremp- 
torily: , 

“There is a commissionaire outside. Give him this 
and tell him to take it at once to the Town Hall.” 
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The waiter said: ‘Yes, Citizen!’ and went out with 
the letter, after which short incident the two men sat on 
silently opposite one another for a time, sipping their 
coffee and fixe, watching the bustling crowd around 
them, and listening to the chatter, the comments and 
expressions of approval and disapproval more or less 
ear-splitting, as the news the quidnuncs brought were 
welcome or the reverse. 

And suddenly Maurin came out with an abrupt 
question: 

“Who was that with old Levet just now, Monsieur 
le Professeur?”’ he asked. ‘Do you happen to know? 
He was dressed like a priest. I am sure I saw a 
cassock.” 

He blurted this out in a loud, rasping voice, almost 
as if he felt irritated by Monsieur le Professeur’s 
composure and desired to upset it. He did not know, 
astute lawyer though he was, that he was sitting oppo- 
site a man whom no power on earth could ever ruffle or 
disturb. The man to him was just a black-coated 
worker like himself, a professor at some university or 
other, a Frenchman, of course, judging from his 
precise and highly cultured speech. | 

‘I saw no one,” Blakeney replied simply. ‘‘Perhaps 
it was a priest called in to attend Madame Levet. You 
heard Mademoiselle Blanche say that her mother was 
dying.” 

‘“Dead, I understood,”” Maurin commented dryly. 
“But Levet, anyhow, had no need to send for a priest. 
His own son is a calotin.” 

“Indeed? Then it must have been the doctor.” 

“The doctor? No, Blanche and I went to fetch 
Docteur Pradel, but he was not in.” 

Maurin remained silent for a minute or two and then 
said decisively : 
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“I am sure—or nearly sure that it was not Pradel. 
Of course the fog was very dense and I may have 
been mistaken. But I don’t think I was. At any 
rate...” 

He paused, and thoughtfully sipped his coffee over 
the rim of his cup; he seemed to be watching his vis-d- 
vis very intently. 

Suddenly he said: 

‘I shall be going to the Town Hall presently. Will 
you accompany me, Monsieur le Professeur?” 

“To the Town Hall? I regret, but I...” 

“It won’t take up much of your time,” the young 
lawyer insisted, ‘“‘and your presence would be very 
helpful to me.” | 

‘How so?” 

“As a witness.”’ 

“Would you mind explaining? I don’t quite 
understand.” 

Maurin called for another fize, drank it down at a 
gulp and went on: 

“Should I be boring you, Monsieur le Professeur, 
if I were to tell you something of my own sentimental 
history. You are, | know, an intimate friend of the 
Levets, and my story is closely connected with theirs. 
Shall I be boring your” he reiterated. 

“Not in the least,” Blakeney answered courteously. 

The younger man leaned across the table and lower- 
ing his voice to a whisper he began: 

“T love Blanche Levet. My great desire is to make 
her my wife. Unfortunately her father hates me like 
poison. Though I am a moderate, if convinced 
Republican, he classes me with all those whom he calls 
assassins and regicides.”” He paused a moment, then . 
once more insisted: “You are quite sure that this does 
not bore you, Monsieur le Professeur?””’ 
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“Quite sure,’ Blakeney replied. 

“You are very kind. I was hoping to enlist your 
sympathy, perhaps your co-operation, because Blanche 
has often told me that old Levet has a great regard for 

ou.” 

‘And I for him.” 

“Quite so. Now, my dear Professeur,’’ the lawyer 
went on confidentially, “when I saw just now old Levet 
introducing a man surreptitiously into his house, a 
scheme suggested itself to me which I fervently hope 
will bring about my union with the woman of my 
choice. I cannot tell you what put it into my head 
that Levet was acting surreptitiously, all I know is that 
the thought did occur to me, and that it gave rise in 
my mind to the scheme which, with your permission, 
I will now put before you, as I say, with a view to 
soliciting your kind co-operation. Will you allow me 
to proceed?” 

‘Please do,” Blakeney responded. ‘You interest 
me enormously.” 

‘You are very kind.” 

Once more the lawyer paused. The noise in the 
room made conversation difficult. He leaned farther 
over the table, and went on still in a subdued tone of 
voice: 

‘“Whether the man who was with Charles Levet just 
now, and whom he took into his house, was a genuine 
priest or not, I neither know nor care. He may be the 
fugitive Abbé Edgeworth for aught it matters to me. 
I am practically certain that it wasn’t the doctor, but 
anyway he is just a pawn in the close game which I 
propose to play, a game, the ultimate stakes of which 
are my future welfare and success in my career. Old 
Levet has more money than you would think,” he 
added unblushingly, ‘‘and Blanche, besides being very 
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attractive—I am really in love with her—will have a 
considerable dot, whilst I... .” 

He gave a significant shrug and added: ‘Well! 
we understand one another, do we not, Monsieur le 
Professeur? With us black-coated workers money is 
the only ladder to success.”’ 

“Quite so,” Blakeney assented imperturbably. 

“Anyway, what I am going to do 1s this. I have 
just sent a letter to the Chief of Section at the Town 
Hall, denouncing the Levet family as harbouring a 
traitor in their house. I enjoy a great deal of prestige 
with our local authorities and they will take my word 
for it that the Levets’ guest is a dangerous conspirator 
against the Republic. Now do you guess my 
purpose?” 

‘Not exactly.” 

“It is really quite simple. Just think for a moment 
how we shall all stand within the next few hours. 
Levet, his daughter, his son and his guest arrested. _I, 
Louis Maurin, using my influence with the authorities 
to get the family liberated. Levet’s gratitude ex- 
pressed by granting me his daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage. Surely you can see how splendidly it will all 
work,” 

“Not quite,” Blakeney remarked after a slight 
pause. 

““Where’s the hitch?” 

“T was thinking of the guest. Will your influence 
be extended towards his liberation also?” 

“Oh!” the lawyer replied airily, ‘I am not going to 
trouble myself about him. If nothing is proved against 
him, if he is really just a constitutional priest called in 
to administer the sacraments to a dying woman, he will 
get his release without interference on my part.” 

“He may not.” 
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The lawyer shrugged. “Anyway, he will have to 
take his chance. My dear friend,” he went on with an 
affected sigh, “‘a great many heads will fall within the 
next few days, weeks, months perhaps; are we not on 
the eve of far bigger things than have occurred as yet? 
One head more or less . . . what does it matter?” 

To this Blakeney made no immediate reply; and 
presently the young lawyer resumed, putting all the 
persuasiveness he could command into his tone: : 

“You will not refuse me your co-operation, will 
you, Monsieur le Professeur.”’ 

“You will pardon me,” Blakeney responded, “‘but 
you have not yet told me what you desire me to do.” 

‘‘Just for the moment, only to ome with me as far 
as the Town Hall, and bear witness to the fact that old 
Levet introduced a man surreptitiously into his house 
this afternoon.” 

‘But I don’t know that he did.” 

Maurin shrugged. “Does that matter,” he queried 
blandly, “‘between friends?” : 

Then, as Monsieur le Professeur made no comment 
on this oe suggestion, he continued glibly: 

“It is all perfectly simple, my dear Professeur, as you 
will see, and nothing that will happen need upset your 
over-sensitive conscience. I will merely call upon you 
to confirm with a word or two, my statement that 
Charles Levet introduced some one furtively into his 
house, at the very time when his wife was breathing her 
last. There will be no question of an oath or anything 
of the sort, just a few words. But we will both insist 
that Levet’s actions were furtive. Won’t we? I can 
reckon on you for this, can I not, my dear friend? [ 
may call you my friend, may I not?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“You really are most kind. And you will plead my 
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cause with old Levet when my marriage with Blanche 
comes on the fapis presently, won’t you, my friend? 
Funnily enough I felt you were going to be my friend 
the moment I sat down at this table opposite to you. 
But then Blanche had often spoken to me about you, 
and in what high regard her father held you... 
Well!” he concluded, after he had paused for breath 
for a few seconds, “‘what do you say?’’ and his eyes 
Bons and eager, fastened themselves on the other’s 
ace. 

By way of an answer Blakeney rose. 

“That the doors of the Town Hall will be closed 
against us, unless we hurry,” he replied with a smile. 

Maurin drew a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

“Then you really are coming with me?’ he ex- 
claimed, and jumped to his feet. He beckoned to the 
waiter, and there ensued a friendly little dispute as to 
who should pay the bill, a dispute from which the 
lawyer gracefully retired, leaving his newly-found 
friend to settle both the bill and the gratuity. While 
he reached for his hat and cloak he just went on talking, 
talking as if something in his brain had let loose a 
veritable flood-gate of eloquence. He talked and he 
talked, and never noticed that Monsieur le Professeur, 
in the interval of settling with the waiter, had scribbled 
a few lines on the back of the bill, and kept the crum- 
pled bit of paper in the hollow of his hand. He 
piloted the voluble talker through the shrieking and 
gesticulating crowd as far as the door. 

The next moment the two men were out in the Place. 
The fog seemed more dense than ever. As the Town 
Hall was at some distance from the Café Tison they 
started to walk briskly across the wide-open space. It: 
was almost deserted, every one having taken refuge 
against the cold and the damp in the brilliantly-lighted 
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restaurants and cafés: all except a group of three or 
four slouchy-looking fellows clad in the promiscuous 
garments affected by the irregular Republican Guard. 
They were standing outside the Café Tison, very much 
in the way of the customers who went in or out, and 
had to be jostled and pushed aside by Monsieur le 
Professeur before he and Louis Maurin could get past. 


9 ORDERS FROM THE CHIEF 


Maurin was walking on ahead while he and Monsieur 
le Professeur crossed the Grand’ Place. In the centre 
of the open space there was at that time a monumental 
fountain to which a short flight of circular steps gave 
access. In addition to the fog, a sharp frost now made 
progress difficult. The ground, covered with a thin 
layer of half-melted snow, was very slippery, especially 
around the fountain which, though not playing at this 
hour, had been going all day, and had scattered spray 
all around, so that the steps and the pavement around 
it were covered with a sheet of ice. 

Maurin was treading warily. He nearly slipped at 
one point, and was just in time to save himself from 
falling. He called out a quick ‘Take care!’’ to his 
companion. But the warning came, apparently, just a 
few seconds too late, for in answer to his call there came 
a sudden cry, accompanied by a few vigorous swear 
words, quite unlike the usual pedantic speech of 
Monsieur le Professeur. The lawyer turned round 
at once and saw that learned gentleman sprawling on 
the ground. 

“Whatever has happened?” he queried with ill- 
disguised impatience. 
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It was pretty obvious. Monsieur le Professeur 
lay, groaning, across the steps. 

‘“‘Can’t you get up?” the lawyer asked tartly. 

“T’ll try,” the other replied. Apparently he made 
a genuine effort to rise, but fell back again groaning 
piteously. 

“But,” Maurin insisted with distinct acerbity, “I 
have to be at the Town Hall before six. It is ten 
minutes to now, and it is a good step down the Rue 
Haute. Can’t you make an effort?” 

“T’m afraid not. I think I have broken my ankle. 
I couldn’t walk, unless you supported me.” 

‘Then we should get to the Town Hall too late,” 
the other retorted. “‘What’s'to be done?” 

“You go, my friend, and I will follow as soon as I 
can. I dare say I can enlist the assistance of a passer- 
by to find me a cabriolet, and you can keep the Chief of 
Section talking till I come.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind being left...” 

“No, no! You go! I'll come along as quickly as 
possible.”’ 

‘“‘There’s a fellow coming this way now. Shall I 
call him?”’ 

‘Thank you. If you will.” 

He seemed in great pain, and unable to move. A 
man in blouse and tattered breeches, apparently one of 
the irregular Republican Guard who had been hanging 
round the café, loomed out of the fog, and came 
slouching along towards the fountain. Maurin hailed 
him. 

‘““My friend is hurt,” he said quickly; “will you look 
after him and bring him to the Town Hall as soon as 
you can? He will pay you well.” 

The man came nearer. He mumbled something 
about a cabriolet. 
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“Yes, yes!” Maurin acquiesced eagerly. “Try and 
get one. Don’t wait! Run!” 

After which peremptory order he turned once more 
to Monsieur le Professcur. 

“You will not fail me, will you?” he insisted. 

“No, no! T’ll be with you as soon as I can. I 
promise.”’ | 

Whereupon the lawyer finally went his way. The 
fog soon wrapped him up, out of sight, for he crossed 
the Place now almost at a run. ow surprised, not 
to say gravely disturbed, he would have been, if he had 
been gifted with second sight, and seen Monsieur le 
Professeur rise at once and without any effort to his 
feet, apparently quite unhurt. The fellow in blouse 
and tattered breeches was quite close to him again, 
and asked anxiously: 

“You are not really hurt, are you, Percy?” 

“Of course not, you idiot,’’ Blakeney replied with 
alight laugh. “Tell me! have the others gone?” 

‘Tony and Hastings went straight to the Levets, 
according to your orders. I suppose you scribbled 
the note while you were in the café.”’ 

“As best I could. You deciphered it all right?” 

“Yes! Tony and Hastings will take charge of the 
abbé. The three of us are dressed in these rags as 
Irregulars of the Republican Guard. Tony has 
actually got a tricolour scarf round his middle. He 
and Hastings will formally arrest the abbé and take 
him at once to La Rodiére. Devinne went first to 
headquarters to change into his own clothes and then 
will go on straight to the chateau in a cabriolet to 
prepare the Marquis and his family for the arrival of 
the priest. Hastings or Tony will try to get in a 
word with old man Levet to assure him that everything 
is by your orders. That is right, isn’t it?” 
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“Quite all right. Now you go on to the chateau 
yourself, my good fellow, and wait for me there. Tell 
the others as soon as they have seen the abbé safely 
in the bosom of the La Rodiére family, to take up their 
stand with you just outside the chateau gates. I will 
be there too as soon as I possibly can.” 

“Right!” 

“You know your way?” 

“Vil find it.” 

And so they parted: one going to the right, the other 
to the left. Both were soon swallowed up by the fog. 
A cabriolet came lumbering along presently. Blake- 
ney hailed him, and ordered the driver to take him to 
the Town Hall. : 


10 THE ABBE EDGEWORTH 


Cuance favoured the two members of the League of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel, my Lord Hastings and Lord 
Anthony Dewhurst. They had their orders from the 
chief and went straight to the Levets’ house, and it was 
Levet himself who opened the door to them in answer 
to their ring at the outside bell. Briefly they told him 
who had sent them and what their orders were, and the 
old man went at once in search of his guest. The 
Abbé Edgeworth had in the meanwhile enjoyed 
Charles Levet’s hospitality: he had had food, a little 
drink and a short rest, but he still appeared dazed and 
aghast, as if moonstruck and awed by everything that 
had happened to him since dawn—the sudden call to 
attend his King, that terrible drive through Paris with 
the population silent and the clatter of thousands of 
armed men all around! Then the supreme moment 
when he had seen his King strapped to that hideous 
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guillotine. He had made a crowning effort to smother 
his own horror and indignation and to speak to the 
martyred King a last word of encouragement: he had 
raised the crucifix and called out in a loud voice: 
“Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!”” Nor had he 
faltered while that heinous crime was committed, 
which called to Heaven for vengeance, the crime that 
could never hope for forgiveness, the sin against the 
Holy Ghost! 

After that everything had been turmoil and confu- 
sion: he had tried to concentrate on his devotions, to 
recite the Prayers for the Dead, but all round him men 
shouted and women shrieked, and sacrilegious hands 
were laid on the dead body of his King. He tried to 
pray, for he was not afraid, although there were shouts 
of ‘4 Ja lanterne, le calotin!” Wewasnotafraid. He 
was ready to follow the son of St. Louis on the path to 
heaven. Rough hands seized him, and dragged him 
down the steps of the guillotine. Hideous faces 
leered at him from above. He must have partly lost 
consciousness when he felt himself raised on powerful 
shoulders and thought that he was being taken straight 
to the nearest lamp-post with a halter round his neck. 

The next thing he remembered was walking through 
the fog, in company with a man who held him up while 
he walked: the man, apparently, who had rescued him 
from the howling mob. And then the warmth and 
comfort of this hospitable house: kind voices uttering 
words of welcome, a warm drink, a bed on which to 
stretch his aching limbs. And now this kind old man 
telling him that all was well: powerful friends would 
take him to La Rodiére where he would be received 
with open arms, and where he could remain until such 
time as a more permanent refuge could be found for 
him. The abbé was bewildered. Who, he asked, 
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were those wonderful friends who had rescued him at 
peril of their own lives, and now continued their work 
of mercy? But Levet couldn’t tell him. He spoke 
vaguely of a man who was professor at a university and 
seemed to have marvellous courage, and limitless 
resources. He himself had only known him a little 
while. Who he was, he couldn’t say. He came and 
went mysteriously and equally mysteriously would 
invariably be on the spot when innocent men, women 
or children’s lives were threatened. His dead wife 
had looked upon the man as a messenger from heaven. 
There was no time to say more just now. Old Levet 
urged the abbé to hurry. 

A moment or two later he was standing once again at 
the gate of his house, watching three figures move away 
up the road. They looked like shadows in the fog. 
One of them was the Abbé Edgeworth. Levet didn’t 
know the others. They had spoken to him in French, 
bringing a message from that mysterious Professor 
whom his dead wife had looked on as a messenger from 
heaven. 

“Be sure,” the priest had said when he finally took 
leave of his kind host, “‘be sure that he has a mandate 
from God.” 

These two who were emissaries of the Professor, had 
spoken French with a foreign accent. Levet thought 
they must have been English. But then it seemed 
incredible that foreigners would take any interest in the 
sufferings of Frenchmen who were loyal to their King. 
Englishmen especially. Why should they care? This 
awful revolution over here had nothing to do with 
them. Some people went so far as to assert that the 
English would soon declare war against France—that. 
is to say, not against France but against this abomin- 
able Republic which had established itself on a founda- 
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tion of outrage and of murder. Anyway, it was 
all quite inexplicable. Old Levet went indoors, 
very perplexed and shaking his head. He went 
straight into the room where his wife lay dead. Earlier 
in the day he had helped his daughter to set lighted 
candles at the head and foot of the bed and to dispose 
sprays of some everlasting shrub round the inert body 
of her who had been his life’s companion for twenty- 
five years. Her hands were now reverently clasped 
round a crucifix. 

Augustin was still in the room when Levet entered. 
He was talking in a subdued tone to a tall young man 
who had a tablet in his hand on which he was appar- 
ently making notes with a point of black lead. He was 
dressed in black from head to foot, with plain white 
frills at throat and wrists: he wore high boots, and his 
own hair, innocent of wig, was tied at the nape of the 
neck with a black bow. Apparently Levet knew that 
he was there, for he took no notice of him when he 
entered the room. 

The young man, however, at once put tablet and 
pencil into his pocket and turned as if to go. 

“Don’t go, Pradel,” Levet said curtly; “supper 
will be ready directly.” 

“Tf you will pardon me, Monsieur Levet,” the other 
responded, “‘I will just say good night to Mademoiselle 
Blanche. I have been summoned to the chateau, and 
am already rather late.”’ 

“Some one ill up there?” the old man queried. 

“Seemingly.” 

‘Who is it?” 

‘They didn’t tell me. Monsieur le Marquis’s pet 
dog perhaps,” the young doctor added with stinging 
bitterness, “‘or his favourite horse.” 

et made no remark on this. He moved to his 
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wife’s bedside, and Simon Pradel after bidding him and 
Augustin good night, went out of the room. 

Blanche was in the sitting-room, apparently waiting 
for him. 

“You are not going, Simon?” she asked eagerly as 
soon as he came through the door. 

“Tam afraid I must, Mademoiselle.” 

“Can’t you stay and have supper with us?’’ she 
insisted so earnestly this time, that her voice shook a 
little and a few tears gathered in her eyes. 

“I am sorry,” he replied gently, ‘‘but I really must 


“Why?” 

He gave a slight shrug. ‘Professional visit, 
Mademoiselle,’’ he said. 

' “You are going to the chateau,’’ she retorted. 

““What makes you say that?” he countered with a 
smile. 

“You have your best clothes on, and your finest 
linen.” 

His smile broadened. It was a pleasant smile, 
which lent to his somewhat stern face a great deal of 
charm. He looked down ruefully at his well-worn 
suit of black. 

“IT have only this one,’’ he said, “‘and I have great 
regard for clean linen.” 

lanche said nothing for a moment or two. She 
was very obviously fighting a wave of emotion which 
caused her lips to quiver, and tears to gather thick and 
fast in her eyes. And all at once she moved up, close 
to him, and placed a hand on his arm. 

‘‘Don’t go to the chateau, Simon,” she entreated. 

‘‘My dear, I must. Madame la Marquise might 
be ill, Besides...” 

“Besides what?” And as Simon didn’t reply to 
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this challenge, she went on vehemently: “You only 
go there because you hope to have a word or two with 
Cécile de la Rodiére. You, a distinguished medical 
man, with medals and degrees from the great univer- 
sities of Europe, you demean yourself by attending on 
these people’s horses and dogs like any common 
veterinary lout. Have you no pride, Simon? And 
all the time you must know that that aristocrat’s 
daughter can never be anything to you.” 

Pradel had remained silent during this vehement 
tirade. He appeared detached and indifferent, as if 
the girl’s lashing words were not addressed to him. 
Only the smile had vanished from his face leaving it 
rather pale and stern. When Blanche had finished 
speaking, chiefly because the words were choked in 
her throat, she sank into a chair and dissolved in tears. 
She cried and sobbed in a veritable paroxism of grief. 
Pradel waited in silence till the worst of that paroxism 
had passed, then he said gently: 

“Mademoiselle Blanche, I am sure you meant kindly 
by me, when you struck at me with so much contempt 
and cruelty. I assure you that I bear you no ill-will 
for what you said just now. With your permission 
I will call in to-night on my way back from the chateau 
to see how your dear father is bearing up. Frankly, I 
am a little anxious about him. He is no age, but he 
has a tired heart, and he has had a great deal to endure 
to-day. Good night, Mademoiselle.” 

After he had gone Blanche remained for quite a 
long while, as if prostrate with grief. She was not 
crying now, but sobs, the aftermath of a flood of tears, 
shook her shoulders intermittently. Her head ached 
furiously, and she lay back in the chair, with eyes 
closed, almost in a state of torpor. From this she 
was presently aroused by her brother Augustin who 
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came out from his dead mother’s room, and seeing 
the girl there—asleep, as he thought—he said with 
some acerbity: 

“Have you forgotten that it is supper-time, 
Blanche?”’ 

Blanche roused herself sufficiently to go into the 
kitchen and order supper to be brought in at once. 
They all sat down to table and the old man said grace 
before he served the soup. They had just begun to 
eat, when a cabriolet drove up to the grille. A 
vigorous pull at the outside bell caused old Levet to 
rise. The family only kept one maid of all work and 
she was busy dishing up, so he went himself to the 
door as he most usually did: before he had time to 
reach the grille, the bell was pulled again. 

“I wonder who that can be,’”’ Blanche remarked. 

“Whoever it is seems in a great hurry,’ observed, 
her brother. 

Old Levet opened the door. Louis Maurin stepped 
over the threshold. He appeared breathless with 
excitement. Before Levet could formulate a question 
he thrust the old man back into the vestibule, 
exclaiming: 

‘“‘Ah! my good friend! Such a calamity! Thank 
God I am just in time.” 

“In time for what?” Levet muttered. He had 
disliked the lawyer at all times, for he looked on him 
as a traitor and now a regicide, but never had he hated 
him so bitterly as he did to-day. 

“I chanced to be at the Town Hall,’”’ Maurin went 
on, still breathlessly, “and heard that there is an order 
out for your arrest and I am afraid that the order 
includes your family—and your guest,”’ he concluded 
significantly. 

Levet appeared to take the news with complete 
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indifference. The mock arrest of the Abbé Edge- 
worth by two emissaries of Monsieur le Professeur 
had assured him that the priest at any rate had nothing 
to fear. He gave a slight shrug and said quietly: 

‘Let them arrest me and my family, if they want 
to. We are willing to share the fate of our King.” 

“Don’t talk like that, my dear friend,” the lawyer 
admonished earnestly; “such talk has become really 
dangerous now. And you have your son and daughter 
to think of.” 

“They are of one mind with me,” Levet retorted 
gruffly, ‘‘and if that is all you have come to say...” 

Instinct of hospitality, which with old Levet 
amounted to a virtue, did prevent his ordering this 
“traitor” summarily out of his house. 

“I came from pure motives of friendship,’ the 
young man rejoined, in a tone of gentle reproach, “to 
warn you of what was impending. The matter is far 
more serious than you seem to realize.”’ 

“I needed no warning. Loyal people like ourselves 
must be prepared these days for any calamity.” 

“But there is your guest .. .”” Maurin put in. 

“My guest? What guest?” 

‘‘The man you brought to your house this afternoon. 
The authorities have got to know of this surreptitious 
visit. It has aroused their suspicion. Hence the 
order for your arrest—and his.” 

Old Levet gave another shrug. 

‘“‘There’s no one here,’’ he said coolly, “except my 
son and daughter and the maid.” 

‘“‘Come, come, my dear friend,” the lawyer retorted, 
and his tone became more repreachful, and more gentle 
like that of a father admonishisg his obstinate child, 
“you must not incriminate yourself by denying indis- 
putable facts. I myself saw you intvedocion a stranger 
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into your house, and your friend the professor can 
also bear witness to this.”’ 

“I tell you there’s no stranger here,” old Levet 
reasserted harshly. “And now I pray you to excuse 
me. My family waits with supper for me.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
the sound of a rumble of wheels accompanied by the 
tramping of measured footsteps was heard approach- 
ing the house. There was a cry of “Halt!’’ out- 
side the grille and then the usual summons: “In the 
name of the Republic!” The grille was thrust open, 
there was more tramping of heavy feet over the stone 
path to the house, and loud banging on the massive 
front door. 

‘What did I tell you?’ Maurin queried. He 
pushed past old Levet and strode quickly across the 
vestibule to the dining-room, where at sound of that 
ominous call Blanche and Augustin had jumped to 
their feet. The lawyer put one finger to his lips 
and murmured rapidly: 

‘Do not be afraid. I am watching over you all. 
You have nothing to fear. But tell me quickly, where 
is the stranger?” 

“The stranger?” Augustin responded. “What 
stranger?” 

‘“You know quite well,’’ the other retorted. “Your 
father’s guest, whom he brought here this afternoon.” 

“There has been no one here all day,”” Augustin 
rejoined quietly. “My mother died. Docteur Pradel 
was here to certify. There has been no one else.” 

Maurin turned sharply to the girl. 

“Blanche,” he said earnestly, ‘‘tell me the truth. 
Where is your father’s guest?” 

‘‘Augustin has told you, Louis,” she replied, “there 
is no one here but ourselves.” 
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“They will search the house, you know,” he 
insisted. 

“Let them.” 

“And question your maid.”’ 

“She can only tell them the truth.” 

The lawyer was decidedly nonplussed. Looking 
about him, he could not help noticing that only three 
places were laid round the table, and that there were 
only three half-empty soup plates, there, while the 
tureen still stood on the sideboard. 

Through the door, which was ajar, he could hear 
old Levet give categorical replies to the questions 
which the sergeant of the guard put to him. 

“There is no one here.” 

“Only the doctor came this afternoon.” 

‘“He came to certify.”’ 

“My son and daughter are at supper. My wife is 
dead. You can question the maid.” 

Maurin spoke once more to Blanche. 

““Mademoiselle,”” he entreated, “for your own sake, 
tell me the truth.” 

“T have told you,” she reasserted, “‘there is no one 
here except ourselves.”’ 

The lawyer smothered the harsh word which came 
to his lips: he said nothing more, however, turned on 
his heel and went out of the room. 

‘“What is all this?” he asked curtly of the sergeant. 

“You know best, Citizen Lawyer,” was the soldier’s 
equally curt reply. 

“TP” Maurin retorted unblushingly. ‘‘What the 
devil has it got to do with me?” 

“Well! it was you, I understand, who denounced 
these people.” 

“That is a lie,”’ the other protested hotly. 

““Who did then?” 7 
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“A friend of the family, Professor d’Arblay.” 

“Where is he?” 

‘““He had an accident in the road. Sprained his 
ankle. He had to drive home.” 

“Where is his home?” 

“TI don’t know. I hardly know him.” 

“But you were with him in the Town Hall. You 
were seen coming out of the Chief Commissary’s 
cabinet.” 

“I was there on professional business,” the lawyer 
retorted tartly, “and you have no right to question me 
like that. I had nothing to do with this denunciation, 
as I have the honour of being on friendly terms with 
this family. And I may as well tell you that I shall 
use all the influence I possess to clear the whole of this 
matter up. So you had better behave decently while 
you are in this house. It won’t be good for you if 
you do not.” 

He raised his voice and spoke peremptorily like one 
accustomed to be listened to with deference. But the 
sergeant seemed unimpressed. All he said was: 

“Very well, Citizen. You will act, no doubt, as 
you think best in your own interests. I have only 
my duty to perform.”’ 

He gave a quick order to two of his men, who 
immediately stepped forward and took up their stand 
one on each side of Charles Levet. The sergeant then 
crossed the vestibule, and taking no further notice of 
the lawyer, he went into the dining-room. Blanche 
and Augustin had resumed their seats at the table. 
Blanche sat with her chin cupped in her hand. 
Augustin, his eyes closed, his fingers twined together, 
seemed absorbed in prayer. In the background 
Marie, the maid of all work, stood agape like a 
frightened hen. 
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The sergeant took a comprehensive survey of the 
room. He was a stolid-looking fellow, obviously a 
countryman and not over-endowed with intelligence, 
and he gave the impression that what he lacked in 
personality he strove to counterbalance by bluster: the 
sort of bumpkin, in fact, whom the Revolution had 
dragged out of obscurity and thrust into some measure 
of prominence, and who was determined to make 
the most of his unexpected rise to fortune. He took 
no further notice of the lawyer, cleared his throat, and 
announced with due pompousness: 

‘In the name of the Republic!” 

He then unfolded a paper which he had in his hand, 
and continued: 

“‘T have here a list of all the inmates of this house, as 
given to the Chief of Section this afternoon, either by 
Citizen Maurin or his friend the Professor with the 
sprained ankle, whose address is not known. I will 
read aloud the names on this list, and each one of you 
on hearing your name, say the one word. ‘Present’ 
and stand at attention. Now then!” 

He then proceeded to read and to interpolate com- 
ments of his own after every name. 

“Charles Levet, herbalist! We have got him 
safely already. Henriette his wife! She is dead, I 
understand. Augustin Levet, priest! ... Why 
don’t you answer?” he interposed peremptorily as 
Augustin had not made the required reply, “and why 
don’t you rise? Have you also got a sprained 
ankle?”’ 

Augustin then rose obediently and spoke the word: 

“Present.” 

‘Blanche Levet, daughter of Charles,” the soldier 
continued. 

“Present.” 
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““Marie Bachelier, aide ménage.” 

“Here I am, Citizen Sergeant,” quoth Marie, 
nearly scared out of her wits.” 

“And a guest, identity unknown,” the soldier con- 
cluded. “Where is her’ He rolled up the paper 
and thrust it into his belt. 

‘““Where is the guest?” he reiterated gruffly, and 
still receiving no answer, he asked once more: ‘‘Where 
is he?” 

He looked round from one to the other, rolling his 
eyes and clearing his throat in a manner destined to 
impress these “traitors.” 

Augustin thereupon said emphatically: ““There is 
no one here.” And Blanche shook her pretty head 
and declared: ‘No one has been here all day except 
Citizen Maurin and the Citizen Doctor.” 

By way of a response to these declarations the 
sergeant of the Republican Guard turned on his heel 
and called to the small squad who were standing at 
attention, some in the vestibule, some outside the 
front door. To Blanche and Augustin he merely 
remarked: ‘‘We’ll soon see about that.” And to old 
Levet, who was standing patiently between the two 
soldiers, seemingly quite unmoved by what was going 
on in his house, he said sternly: 

‘Tam about to order this house to be searched. So 
let me warn you, Citizen Levet, that if any stranger is 
found on your premises, it will be a far more serious 
matter for you and your family than if you had given 
him up of your own accord.” 

Old Levet merely shook his head and reiterated 
simply: 

““There is no one here.” 

The sergeant then ordered his men to proceed wit 
the search. It was thorough. The soldiers did not 
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mince matters. They even invaded the room where 
Henriette Levet lay dead. They looked under her 
bed and lifted the sheet which covered her. Old 
Levet stood by, while this sacrilege was being com- 
mitted, a silent figure as rigid as the dead. In the 
dining-room Augustin had once more taken refuge 
in prayer, while Blanche, half-dazed by all that she 
had gone through, sank back into a chair, her elbows 
resting on the table, and her eyes staring into vacancy. 

Louis Maurin, as soon as the soldiers were out of 
the way, came and sat down opposite the young girl. 
He had remained silent and aloof while this last short 
episode was going on, but now he leaned over the table 
and began talking in an impressive whisper: 

“Do not be afraid, Mademoiselle Blanche,” he said. 
“I give you my word that nothing serious will happen 
to your father or to any of you, even if this meddlesome 
sergeant should discover your anonymous friend in this 
house. Please, please,’’ he went on earnestly, as 
Blanche was obviously on the point of renewing her 
protest that there was no one here, “please say no 
more. I do firmly believe that you know nothing of 
what happened here this afternoon. As for your 
father Well! you know he is very silent and 
secretive. He may be sheltering some one who has 
come under the ban of the authorities. But I insist 
that you do not worry your pretty head about him, or 
about yourself and Augustin. I have a great deal of 
influence at the Commissariat and I give you my word 
that not later than to-morrow you will all be sitting 
having supper round this table. There now, let me 
see you smile. I tell you I can, and will, make the 
safety of those you care for a personal matter with the 
authorities. It might prove a little more difficult if 
your father has been sheltering some one surreptitiously 
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instead of giving him up at once to the guard, but even 
so I can do it. My word on it, Mademoiselle 
Blanche.” 

He was very persuasive and very earnest. The 
ghost of a smile flitted round Blanche’s pretty mouth. 

“You are very kind, Louis,” she said. 

“IT would do anything for you, Mademoiselle,’’ the 
young man responded earnestly. 

She sighed and murmured: “I cannot understand 
the whole thing.” 

‘““What can’t you understand, Mademoiselle?” 

“Monsieur le Professeur. He seemed such a 
friend. Do you really think that it was he?”’ 

“Who caused all this trouble, you mean?” 

oy, es 1"? 

“Well! I am not sure,” Maurin replied vaguely. 
“One never knows. He may be a spy of the revolu- 
tionary government and he may have denounced your 
father. They are very clever, those fellows. They 
worm themselves into your confidence, and then 
betray you for a mere pittance. I wish your father 
had not made such a friend of him. But as I assured 
you just now, Mademoiselle, you have no cause for 
worry. While I live, no possible harm shall come to 
you or to your family. You do trust me, don’t you?”’ 

She murmured a timid “Yes!” and gave him her 
hand, which he raised to his lips. 

The soldiers in the meanwhile had continued their 
search on the floor above. The noise of heavy foot- 
steps, of furniture being dragged out of place, of bang- 
ing on walls and cupboards, disturbed the serenity of 
this house which at the moment, with its mistress lying 
dead, should have been an abode of peace. Whilst 
this loud chatter went on overhead, Maurin shot 
searching glances at the young girl to see if she 
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betrayed any anxiety for the guest whom he firmly 
believed to be still inthe house But Blanche remained 
seemingly unmoved and, much to his chagrin, Maurin 
was forced to come to the conclusion that he had 
brought a squad of Republican Guards out on a fool’s 
errand and that his well-laid plan would end in a 
manner not altogether to his credit, and not in accord- 
ance with his hopes. 

. A few moments later the sergeant and his men came 
clattering downstairs again, all of them obviously ill- 
tempered at having been dragged out of barracks at 
this hour and in such abominable weather. The 
sergeant kicked the dining-room door open with his 
boot, and addressed the lawyer in a harsh, almost 
insulting tone: 

“IT don’t know what you were thinking of, Citizen 
Lawyer,” he said, “when you stated before the Chief 
of Section that a suspicious stranger was lurking in 
this house. We have searched it from attic to cellar 
and there’s no one in it except the family, one of whom 
is dead, and the others seemingly daft. At any rate, 
I can’t.get anything out of them. I don’t know if 
you can.” 

“It’s no business of mine, as you well know, Citizen 
Sergeant,” Maurin responded coolly, “‘to question 
these people, any more than it is your business to 
question me. I attend to my duties, you had better 
attend to yours.” 

‘““My duty is to arrest the inmates of this house,” 
the soldier countered, ‘and if they are wise they will 
come along quietly. Now then you,” he added, 
addressing them all collectively: “Charles Levet, 
Augustin and Blanche Levet, and Marie Bachelier, 
I have a carriage waiting for you. Go and get ready 
quickly. I don’t want to waste any more time.” 
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Obediently and silently Blanche and Augustin 
made for the door. Blanche called to the maid who 
seemed by now more dead than alive. 

“But this is an outrage,’’ Maurin suddenly inter- 
posed vehemently, “you cannot leave the dead un- 
guarded. Some one must remain in the house to 
prevent any sacrilege — committed.” 

The sergeant shrugged. ‘“‘Sacrilege?’’ he put in 
with a sneer. ‘What is sacrilege? And why 
shouldn’t the dead woman be alone in the house. 
She can’t run away. Anyway, if you feel like that, 
Citizen Lawyer, why don’t you stay and look after 
her? Come on!” he concluded roughly, addressing 
the others, ‘‘didn’t you hear me say I didn’t want to 
waste any more time?”’ 

He marshalled the three out of the room. As 
Blanche went past the lawyer, she threw him an 
appealing glance. He murmured under his breath: 
“T will look after her. I promise you.” 

Ten minutes later Charles Levet with his son and 
daughter and the maid were seated in the chaise, and 
were driven under arrest to the Town Hall, there to be 
charged with treason—or intended treason—against 
the Republic. 


THE MORNING AFTER 


Bur the very next day all was well. Charles Levet 
with his daughter and son, and the maid, had certainly 
passed a very uncomfortable night in the cells of the 
municipal prison, and the next morning had been. 
conducted before the Chief of Section, where they 
had to submit to a searching examination. And here 
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things did not go any too well. Charles Levet was 
taciturn and obstinate, Blanche voluble and tearful, and 
Augustin detached, and Marie the maid was so scared 
that she said first one thing then another, and all things 
untrue. The Chief of Section was impatient. He 
was desirous of doing the right thing, but he was a 
local man and the Levets were people of his own class : 
nothing “aristocratic’’ about them and, therefore, not 
likely to plot against the Republic, or to favour fugitive 
aristos. Indeed, he was very much annoyed that 
Maurin the lawyer—a personal friend of his and also 
of his own class—should have taken it upon himself 
to make incriminating statements against the Levets. 
To have indicted the Levet family for treason would 
have been a very unpopular move in Choisy where the 
old herbalist was highly respected and his pretty 
daughter courted by half the youth of the commune. 

After the interrogation of the accused, the worthy 
Chief of Section had an interview with Maurin. The 
latter, as supple as an eel, wriggled out of his awkward 
position with his usual skill, and in a few moments had 
succeeded in persuading his friend that he, individually, 
had nothing to do with the false accusation brought 
against the Levets. He had, he said, been foolish 
enough to listen to the insinuations brought against 
these good people by a man whom he had met casually 
that day. A professor, so he understood, at the 
University of Grenoble. 

“But why,” the chief asked with some acerbity, 
“did you allow yourself to be led by the nose, by a 
man whom you hardly knew at all?” 

“I said,” the lawyer responded, “that I had met 
him casually that day, but I had often heard old Levet 
speak about him. He seemed to be a friend of the 
family and so——”’ 
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‘A friend?” the other broke in. ‘But you say that 
it was he who denounced these people.” 

“It was.” 

‘“Hlow do you make that out?” 

“Between you and me, my friend,” the lawyer 
replied confidentially, ‘I have come to the conclusion 
that that so-called university professor was just an agent 
provocateur, in other words, a spy of the government. 
There are a good many of those about, so I am told: 
the Convention makes use of them to ferret out obscure 
conspiracies, and treasonable associationy They get 
a small pittance for every plot they discover, and so 
much for every head that they bring to the guillotine.” 

‘‘And so you think that this Professor 

‘Was just such another. Ido. I met him outside 
the Levet’s house. He took me by the arm, and led 
me to the Café Tison, where he began his long story 
of how he had seen old Levet bring a man surrep- 
titiously into the house. I, of course, thought it my 
duty to let you know at once. You would have blamed 
me if I had not, wouldn’t you?”’ 

“Of course.” 

The Chief of Section remained silent for a moment. 
Chin in hand, he reflected over the whole affair. He 
could not altogether dismiss the fact from his mind 
that some one, either his friend Maurin, or the 
mysterious professor had seen a stranger enter the 
Levets’ house; and all afternoon yesterday there were 
persistent rumours that the priest who had attended 
Louis Capet to the last had unaccountably disappeared, 
even whilst the Convention at a special sitting of its 
Committee had ordered his arrest. 

“One thing is very certain,” Maurin now put in. 
pantry ‘“‘when your squad came to arrest the 

ets there was no one in the house but themselves.” 
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‘They may have smuggled some one out.” 

“Where to, my friend?” the lawyer argued. And 
he added lightly: “Now you are crediting old Levet 
with more brains than he has got.” 

He paused a moment, then finally went on: 

“I don’t know what you feel about it all, my good man, 
but I am convinced in my own mind that Charles Levet 
had no other visitor in his house . . . except, of course, 
Docteur Pradel,”’ he added as if in an afterthought. 

“Ah, yes! Docteur Pradel...I hadn’t thought 
about him.” 

“Nor hadI... Till just now... .” 

Maurin rose and stretched out his hand to his 
friend who shook it warmly. 

“Welll” he said glibly, ‘“‘will you allow me to 
convey the good news to the Levets?”’ 

“What good news?”’ 

“That you have gone into the matter and have 
decided that the charge of treason against them has 
not been proved.” 

“Yes!” the chief responded after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “you may go and tell them that if you wish. I 
won't follow up the matter just now—but, of course, 
I shall bear it in mind. In the meanwhile,’”’ he con- 
cluded as he saw his friend to the door, “I will just 
send for Docteur Pradel and have a talk with him.” 

Louis Maurin came away from that interview much 
elated. He had gained his point, and a very little 
clever wordy manipulation on his part would easily 
convince the Levets that they owed their freedom to 
him. The Professeur had fortunately kept out of 
the way. Maurin devoutly hoped that he really had 
broken his ankle and aad be laid up for some days; 
by that time his own wooing of the lovely Blanche, 
with the consent of her irascible papa, would be well 
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on the way to a happy issue. But there was another 
matter that added greatly to his elation, and this was 
that he had put a spoke in the wheel of Simon Pradel, 
the one man in Choisy who, in his opinion, might 
prove a serious rival in the affections of Blanche. He 
was far too astute not to have scented this rivalry 
before now, and Blanche herself had unwittingly given 
to his sharp eyes, more than one indication of the state 
of her feelings towards the young doctor. 

Well! a rival out of the way is better than one who is 
constantly on the spot, and since times were getting 
troublesome now, it would not be difficult to keep a 
man out of the way—permanently—once the breath 
of suspicion had touched him. 

Everything then was for the best in the best possible 
world, and Louis Maurin made his way to the prison 
cells where the Levet family were still awaiting their 
fate, there to tell them that he and no one else had 
persuaded the Chief of Section to order their immediate 
liberation. Whether he quite succeeded in so per- 
suading them, is somewhat doubtful, certainly as far 
as Charles Levet was concerned, for the old man 
remained as taciturn as ever in spite of the young 
man’s eloquent protestations, whilst Augustin mur- 
mured something about good deeds being their own 
reward. But their lack of enthusiasm was countered 
by Blanche’s outspoken gratitude. With tears in 
her eyes she thanked Louis again and again for all 
that he had done for them. 

‘We all tried to be brave,” she said, “but, frankly, 
I for one was very frightened; as for poor Marie, she 
spent the night lamenting and calling on all the saints 
to protect her.” —— 

Paeer when they reached the portal of the prison- 
house she said to her father: 
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“Let us drive home, Father. I am so anxious to 
know if everything has been all right in the house, with 
maman \ying there alone.”’ 

It was a bright, frosty morning, but a thin layer of 
snow still lay on the ground. In this outlying part of 
the town, there were few passers-by and no cabriolets in 
sight, but a poor wretch in thin blouse and tattered 
breeches stood shivering in the middle-of the road. 
He was an old man with arched back and wrinkled, 
grimy face; from under his shabby red cap wisps of 
white hair fluttered in the wind. His teeth were 
chattering as he murmured a prayer for charity. 
Maurin called to him: 

“See if you can find a cabriolet, Citizen, and bring 
it along. You might get one in the Place Verte and 
there will be five sous for you. We'll wait for it at 
that tavern over the way.” 

The man raised a finger to his forelock and shuffled 
off in the direction of the Place Verte, his sabots made 
no sound on the thin carpet of snow. 

“What misery, mon Dien,” Blanche sighed while 
she watched the old caitiff’s retreating figure. ‘“‘And 
this is what they call Equality and Fraternity. Can’t 
anything be done for a poor wretch like that? He 
seems almost a cripple with that humped back.”’ 

“He could go to the Assistance Publique,’’ Maurin 
replied dryly, “but some of these fellows seem to prefer 
begging in the streets. This one, I should say, has 
been a soldier in e 

He was about to say “in Louis Capet’s army,” but 
with Charles Levet within hearing, he thought better 
of it. This was obviously not the moment to irritate 
the old man. 

‘Come and drink a mug of hot ale with me while we 
wait,’ he suggested cheerily to the whole party. They 
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were all very cold, having only had a meagre prison 
breakfast in the early hours of the morning: a small 
tavern over the way, at a short distance looked inviting. 
Old Levet would have demurred: he wore his most 
obstinate expression: but Blanche was obviously both 
weary and cold and the maid looked ready to faint 
with inanition; even Augustin cast longing eyes across 
the road. Louis Maurin without another word led 
the way. Levet followed reluctantly, the others with 
alacrity, and presently they were all seated at a table 
in a small stuffy room that reeked of lamp-oil and stale 
food, but sipping with gusto the hot ale which the land- 
lord, surly and out-at-elbows, had placed before them. 


|2 A FALSE MOVE 


It was after the first ten minutes of desultory conver- 
sation among the party, that Louis Maurin made what 
he called afterwards the greatest mistake of his life. 
Indeed, he often cursed himself afterwards for that 
twinge of jealousy, coupled with boastfulness, which 
prompted him to speak of Simon Pradel at all. It was 
just one of those false moves which even an experienced 
chess-player might make with a view to protecting his 
queen, only to find himself checkmated in the end. 
Little did the astute lawyer guess that by a few words 
carelessly spoken he was actually precipitating the ruin 
of his cherished hopes and helping to bring about that 
extraordinary series of events which caused so many 
heartburnings, set all the ete of Choisy gossip- 
ing and remained the chief topic of conversation round. 
local firesides for many weeks to come. 

Blanche had drunk the ale, said a few pleasant 
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words to Maurin, chaffed her brother and the maid, 
and relapsed into silence. Maurin, who was feeling 
at peace with all the world and very pleased with 
himself, queried after a time: 

“Thoughtful, Mademoiselle?”’ 

_ It seemed almost as if she had dropped to sleep for 
she gave no sign of response, and Maurin insisted. 

“Of what are you thinking, Mademoiselle?” 

She roused herself, gave a shrug, a sigh, a feeble 
smile and replied: 

“Friends.” 

““Why friends?”’ he asked again. 

“t was just wondering how many of our friends will 
have to suffer as we did last night ...as innocently 
I mean... arrest... imprisonment... anxiety.... 
These are terrible times, Louis!”’ 

“And there are worse to come, Mademoiselle,” he 
declared ostentatiously; “happy those who have power- 
ful friends to save them from disaster.”’ 

This hint was obvious, but neither old Levet nor 
Augustin responded to it. It was left for Blanche to 
say: 
“You have been very kind, Louis.”’ 

Silence once more, until Augustin remarked: 

““We were, of course, innocent.” 

“That helped a little, of course,’”” Maurin was willing 
to admit, “but you have no idea how obstinate the 
Committee are, once there has been actual denuncia- 
tion of treason. And we must always remember those 
poor wretches who for a miserable pittance will ferret 
out the secrets of some who have not been clever 
enough to keep their political opinions to themselves.”’ 

“I suppose it was one of those wretches who trumped 
up a charge against us,” Blanche remarked. 


“Undoubtedly, And I had all the difficulty in the 
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world—in fact I had to pledge my good name—before 
I could persuade the Chief of Section that the charge 
was trumped up.” 

He paused a moment, then added self-complacently: 

“I shall find it still more difficult in the case of 
Simon Pradel, I’m afraid.” 

Blanche gave a start. 

“Simon?” she queried. ‘What about Simon?”’ 

““Didn’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

Already Maurin realized that he had made a false 
move when he mentioned Pradel. Blanche all at once 
had become the living representation of eager, feverish 
anxiety. Her cheeks were aflame, her eyes glittered, 
her voice positively quavered when she insisted on 
getting an explanation from the lawyer. 

‘‘Why don’t you answer, Louis? What is there to 
know about Simon?” 

Why, oh, why had he brought the doctor’s name on 
the sapis? He had done it primarily for his own 
glorification, and in order to stand better and better 
with the Levets because of his influence and his zeal. 
Never had he intended to rouse dormant passion in the 
girl by speaking of the danger which threatened Pradel. 
Women are queer, he commented with bitterness to him- 
self. Let aman be sick or in any way in need of their 
help, and at once he becomes an object of interest, or, as 
in this case, simple friendship at once flames into love. 

Old Levet, who had hardly opened his mouth all 
this while, and had seemed to be too deeply absorbed 
in his own thoughts to take notice what was said 
around him, now put in a word: 

“Don’t worry, my girl,” he said; “Simon is no fool, 
and there is no one in Choisy who would dare touch 
him.” 
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By this time, Maurin had succeeded in turning his 
thoughts in another direction. Self-reproach gave 
place to his usual self-complacency and self-exaltation. 
He had made a false move, but he thanked his stars 
that he was in a position to retrieve it. 

“I am afraid you are wrong there, Monsieur Levet,”’ 
he observed unctuously. “As a matter of fact, I 
happen to know that the Section has its eye on Docteur 
Pradel. His mysterious comings and goings yester- 
day, and his constant visits at the Chateau de la 
Rodiére, which often extend late into the night, have 
aroused suspicion, and, as you know, from suspicion 
to denunciation there is only one step—and that one 
sometimes leads as far as the guillotine. However, 
as I had the pleasure of telling you just now, I will 
do my best for the doctor, seeing that he is your 
friend.” 

“And that he is innocent,” Blanche asserted 
vehemently. “There was nothing mysterious about 
Simon’s comings and goings yesterday. He only 
goes to the chateau when he is sent for professionally, 
nor does he extend his visits late into the night.” 

Maurin shrugged. 

‘I can only repeat what I have been told, Mademoi- 
selle,”” he said, “I can assure you...” 

He felt that he had made another false move by 
saying that which was sure to arouse the girl’s jealousy. 
Indeed, he was beginning to think that luck had not 
attended him in the manner he had hoped, and was 
quite relieved when the sound of shuffling sabots over 
the sanded floor cut this awkward conversation short. 
Maurin looked round to see the old beggar of a while 
ago standing in the middle of the room, waiting at a 
respectful distance till he was spoken to. 

Maurin queried sharply: 
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“What do you want?”’ 

The man raised a hand stiff with cold to his white 
forelock. 

‘“‘The cabriolet, Citizen,” he murmured. 

The poor wretch seemed unable to say more than 
that. With trembling finger he pointed to the door 
behind him. A ramshackle vehicle drawn by a miser- 
able nag was waiting outside. lLevet paid for the 
drinks and the whole party made their way to the door. 
At the last, when the family had crowded into the 
cabriolet, old Levet pressed a piece of silver into the 
beggar’s shaky hand. 

Maurin remained in the road outside the tavern 
until the vehicle had disappeared at a turning of the 
street. He was not the man ever to admit, even to 
himself, that he was in the wrong, but in this case he 
had, perhaps, been somewhat injudicious, and he felt 
that he must take an early opportunity to retrieve 
whatever blunder he may have committed. Blanche 
was very young, he commented to himself; she scarcely 
knew her own mind, and Pradel was the man whom 
she met most constantly. But after this, gratitude 
would be sure to play an important réle in the girl’s 
attitude towards the friend who had helped her and 
her family out of a very difficult situation. Maurin 
prided himself on the fact that he had persuaded the 
girl, if not the others, that it was his influence and his 
alone that had brought about their liberation after a 
few hours’ detention. She was already inclined to be 
grateful and affectionate for that. It would be his 
task after this to work unceasingly on her emotions 
and to his own advantage. 

And reflecting thus, lawyer Maurin made final 
tracks for home. 
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13 THE CHATEAU DE LA RODIERE 


Ir had always been a stately chateau ever since the day 
when Luc de la Rodiére, returning from the war with 
Holland after the peace of Ryswick, received this 
quasi-regal residence at the hands of Louis XIV in 
recognition for his gallantry in the field. It was still 
stately in this year 1793, even though it bore the 
indelible marks of four years of neglect following the 
riots of 1789 when the populace of Choisy, carried 
away by the events up in Paris and the storming of 
the Bastille, and egged on by paid agitators, marched 
in a body up to the chateau, smashed a quantity of 
furniture and a few windows and mirrors, tore curtains 
down and carpets up, ransacked the larders and 
cellars, and then marched down again with lusty 
shouts of the new popular cry: ‘4 Ja Janterne Jes 
aristos!” 

Luckily, Madame la Marquise with her son and 
daughter were absent on that day: they had gone up 
to Paris for the funeral of Monsieur le Marquis. 
Whether it was the emptiness of the house, or its 
atmosphere of faded flowers, stale incense, and burnt- 
out candles, which damped the ebullient spirits of 
the crowd, it is impossible to say. Certain it is that 
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after they had done what mischief they could on the 
ground floor, and then marched upstairs to the 
monumental ballroom, where they found lackeys and 
valets busy sweeping up dead floral wreaths, they felt 
awed all of a sudden: something of their old beliefs, of 
their respect for the dead, of all that these burnt-out 
candles and stale incense stood for kept them silent 
and subdued, even though such things had by govern- 
ment decree been denounced as superstition, and 
unworthy the dignity of man. 

They had come up to the chateau determined to 
demand all sorts of things—they didn’t know exactly 
what—and as there was no one there to give satis- 
faction to these demands, and the paid agitator had, as 
usual, kept carefully out of the way, these poor people 
felt very like a lot of dogs who had taken to the water, 
hoping to find something to play with, and merely 
succeeding in getting very wet. 

But the mischief was done, and when the young 
Marquis with Madame, his mother, and Mademoiselle 
Cécile returned to La Rodiére three days later, they 
found the chateau in the state in which the riotous 
crowd had left it; the stately hall on the ground floor, 
the banqueting room, the monumental staircase, the 
cellars and larders, were a mass of wreckage. The 
terrified personnel of lackeys and female servants had 
run away, leaving the ballroom where their late master 
had lain dead, still a litter of dead flowers and linen 
cloths, of torn lace and stumps of wax candles. Only 
Paul Leroux and his wife Marie had remained. They 
were old people—very old—who had served /fexz 
Monsieur le Marquis and his father and mother before 
him, first as kitchen wench and scullion, then on 
through the hierarchy of maid and valet, to that of 
butler and housekeeper. They had never known 
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any other home but La Rodiére: if they left it, they 
would not have known where to go: they had no 
children, no family, no kindred. And so they stayed 
on, after the mob had cleared away, and one by one 
the chateau staff—young and old, indoors and out of 
doors, garden and stable-men—had packed up their 
belongings and betaken themselves to their own 
homes wherever these might be. Paul and Marie 
stayed on and did their best to feed the horses and 
dogs that had been left behind, and to get a few rooms 
tidy and warm for the occupation of Madame la 
Marquise. And thus the widow and the young 
Marquis and Mademoiselle Cécile found them and 
their devastated home. Marie had prepared a meagre 
supper, Paul had brushed his clothes and polished his 
shoes, and placed such pieces of silver on the table as 
had escaped the attention of the mob. He wore his 
white gloves and served his young master and the 
family with the same solemnity as he had done, when 
half a dozen footmen were in attendance round the 
dinner-table. 

Madame la Marquise, herself a scion of the old 
French zoblesse, was far too proud to display her 
feelings before her servants, or before her children. 
She bore herself with marvellous courage during the 
terrible trial of this first evening in the wrecked 
chateau. Nor did she lose any of her dignity during 
the years that followed. In that attitude she emulated 
those of her own class with whom the watchword 
seemed to be not to let those assassins in the govern- 
ment know how bitterly they felt the repeated on- 
slaughts on their property and on their privileges. 
Not one of them believed, in those early days of the 
Revolution, that such a state of tyranny and mob-law 
could persist, and secretly most of them—especially 
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the older generation—nursed thoughts of exemplary 
retaliation. But the years rolled on and tyranny and 
mob-law did persist, and hopes of retribution had 
perforce to give way to a kind of proud indifference 
in the men and silent resignation in the women: but 
in the same way as tyranny and hatred grew in intensity 
in those who for centuries had been little else than 
bondslaves to the privileged classes, so did contempt 
for them and their accession to power continue to 
dwell in the hearts of the aristocrats. Where the 
latter had felt condescension and often kindly tolerance 
towards their subordinates, as in the case of Madame 
la Marquise, they had now, for the most part, nothing 
but lofty scorn for those whom they looked on as 
spoliators and assassins. The middle classes, those 
at any rate who professed liberal ideas, however 
moderate, they treated with contumely far worse than 
before: the local lawyer, the local doctor, the artist, 
the musician, all those in fact who were to a certain 
extent still dependent on them for their living, they 
still kept at arm’s length: as for their actual dependants, 
the workers on their estate, or in the towns, they were 
the rabble in their sight, plagues which God sent 
down to earth to punish France for her sins. 

To this attitude there were, of course, many and 
often pathetic exceptions. There were men and 
women, high-born, bred in every conceivable luxury, 
and now reduced to comparative poverty, who could 
always be called upon to assist those who were poorer 
than themselves. Cécile de la Rodiére was one of 
them, so was the old Marquise to a certain extent, 
though in a more detached and aloof way. There 
were some even who had real understanding for the 
conditions that had brought about the present social 
upheaval, but these belonged for the most part to the 
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younger generation: the old found it wellnigh impos- 
sible to accommodate themselves to the new order of 
things, which had made them subservient to those 
whom they had been brought up to regard as inferior 
products of God’s creative scheme. 

Madame la Marquise scarcely ever went out of 
doors and never beyond the park gates. She had a 
horror of meeting people who in the past would have | 
curtsied or bowed low as she went past, and now merely 
nodded —nodded!—in a surly kind of way, or, if they 
/ Hoss at all, would perhaps say: ‘Good day, 

itizeness.”’ Citizeness! ! At least that is what she 
thought would occur if she set foot outside the house. 
So she remained most of the day in her boudoir doing 
crochet-work, or else turning out drawers full of 
beautiful laces and garments which she patted with 
loving hands, and put away again in soft paper with 
sachets of lavender. She invariably wore black, 
dresses from past days which she happened to have, 
some with hooped and quilted skirts, others with 
sacques, the rich silk of which had survived the wear 
and tear of years. She no longer wore powder on 
her hair, because she had used up the last box about 
a year ago, and when she desired Marie to buy her 
some more, Marie said that the commodity could no 
longer be bought. Madame did not ask why; she 
guessed, and thereafter wore elaborate caps of old 
lace which she fashioned herself, and which entirely 
covered her hair. 

Thanks to the goodwill of Paul and Marie some 
semblance of order had been brought into the devas- 
tated part of the chateau: broken window-panes were 
replaced and torn carpets and curtains put out of sight. 
In the stables most of the horses and valuable dogs 
were sold or destroyed: Monsieur le Marquis only 
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kept a couple of sporting dogs and two or three horses 
for his own use. Then, as the winter grew severe 
and fuel and food became scarce and dear, three pairs 
of willing hands were recruited from Choisy to supple- 
ment the exiguous staff of the once luxurious house- 
hold. These willing hands, two outdoor men to 
help in the garden and stables and a girl in the house 
were now Called aides-ménage, the appellation servant 
or groom being thought derogatory to the dignity of 
free-born citizens of France. Even then, special 
permission for employing these aides had to be obtained 
from the government: and this was only granted in 
consideration of the fact that Paul and Marie Leroux 
were old and infirm, and that it was they and not the 
ci-devants who required help. 

This, then, was the house to which the Abbé 
Edgeworth was conducted in the evening of that 
horrible day when he had seen his anointed King 
perish on the guillotine like a common criminal. Ever 
since that early hour in the morning when he had been 
called in to administer the sacraments to the man 
who had once been Louis XVI, King of France, he 
had lived in a constant state of nerve-strain, and as 
the afternoon and evening wore on he felt that strain 
more and more acutely. Towards seven o’clock two 
men who looked more like cut-throats than any 
voluntary revolutionary guards the abbé had ever seen 
had conducted him to La Rodiére. Before he started 
out with them old Levet had assured him that every- 
thing was being done to ensure his safety: the same 
powerful and generous friend who had rescued him 
from the hands of a howling mob had further engin- 
eered the final means for his escape out of France. 

The old priest accepted this explanation in perfect 
faith and trust. He assured his kind host that he was 
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not the least bit afraid. He had gone through such a 
terrible experience that nothing could occur now to 
frighten him. Nor did anything untoward happen 
on the way. He got very tired stumping up the 
rugged track which was a short cut to the chateau. 
The monumental gates, no longer closed against 
intruders, were wide open. The abbé and his escort 
passed through unchallenged and walked up the 
stately avenue. The front door of the mansion was 
opened to them by Paul, who stood by deferentially in 
his threadbare but immaculately brushed suit of black, 
whilst the old priest stepped over the threshold. 

Tired though he was the abbé did not fail to turn 
immediately in order to express his gratitude to the 
two enigmatic ruffians who had guided his footsteps 
so carefully, but they had gone. Their footsteps in 
the clumsy sabots echoed down the long avenue for a 
time but they themselves had already disappeared in 
the gloom. Later on an attempt was made to over- 
take them, but perhaps the attempt was too desultory 
to lead to any result; anyway, no trace was found of 
these pseudo-revolutionaries about whom the abbé 
knew as little as anybody. 

But this is by the way. The priest who by now was 
on the verge of exhaustion both mentally and physi- 
cally, sank into an armchair which Paul offered him, 
and here he waited patiently with eyes closed and lips 
murmuring a feeble prayer while his arrival was being 
announced to Monsieur le Marquis. 

A few moments later a young man came running 
down the stairs with arms outstretched, shouting a 
welcome even before he had caught sight of the priest. 

Francois de la Rodiére was the only son of the late 
Marquis. He had inherited the title and estates four 
years ago on the death of his father; he was a well-set- 
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up, athletic-looking youth, who might have been 
called handsome but for an arrogant, not to say cruel, 
expression round his thin-lipped mouth, and a dis- 
tinctly receding chin. He was dressed with utmost 
elegance, in the mode that had prevailed before the 
present regime of Equality had made tattered breeches, 
threadbare coats and soiled linen, the fashion. 

The abbé rose at once to greet him. 

“We were expecting you, Monsieur |’Abbé,” the 
young man said cheerily. “‘My mother and sister are 
upstairs. I hope you are not too tired.” 

The abbé was certainly tired, but he contrived to 
smile and to ask with some surprise: 

“You were expecting me? But how could you 
know... ?” 

“Tt is all a long story, Father,” Francois de la 
Rodiére replied thoughtfully; “‘we are all of us under 
its spell for the moment. But never mind about that 
now. We'll tell you all about it when you have had 
supper and a rest.” 

The welcome which Madame la Marquise extended 
to the priest was no less cordial than that of her son. 
The Abbé Edgeworth, by virtue of his holy office, and 
because he had been privileged to attend the royal 
martyr during the last hours of his life, stood on an 
altogether different plane in the eyes of Madame than 
the rest of the despicable bourgeoisie. Thus Made- 
moiselle Cécile, her daughter, was ceremoniously 
presented to Monsieur l’Abbé, and so was the young 
English gentleman, my lord Devinne, a friend of the 
family, who had ridden over from Paris that afternoon, 
bringing news of the terrible ee there. He had, 
it seems, also brought tidings of the Abbé Edge- 
worth’s early arrival at La Rodiére. 

It was while the family and their guest were seated 
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round the supper-table that Mademoiselle Cécile 
related to the priest the mysterious occurrence which 
had puzzled them all since morning. 

“It was all so wonderful!” she: explained, “and 
I cannot tell you, Father, how excited I am, because 
the first intimation we had that you were coming was 
addressed to me.” 

“To you, Mademoiselle?”’ 

“Yes! to me,” she replied, ‘‘and you shall judge for 
yourself whether the whole thing is not enough to 
excite the most placid person, and I am anything but 
placid. Early this morning,” she continued, ‘‘when I 
took my usual walk in the park, I saw down the 
avenue a scrubby-looking man stage Tage towards 
me from the direction of the gate. He was at some 
distance from where I was so I didn’t really see him 
well, but somehow I knew that he had nothing to do 
with our own small staff. We are accustomed nowa- 
days,”” she added with a pathetic little sigh, ‘‘to all 
sorts of people invading our privacy. This man, 
however, was obviously doing no harm; he just walked 
along, quite slowly, with his hands in his pockets, 
looking neither to right nor left. I didn’t take any 
more notice of him until he came to one of the stone 
seats in the avenue. Then I saw him take a paper 
out of his pocket and lay it down on the seat, after 
which he gave me a distinct sign, drawing my attention 
to the paper; he then turned and went back the way 
he came and I lost sight of him behind the shrubbery.” 
She paused a moment, almost out of breath with 
excitement, then she went on: “You may imagine, 
Father, how I hurried to the seat and picked up the 
mysterious message. Here it is,’’ she said and drew 
from the folds of her fichu a crumpled piece of paper. 
‘“T have not parted from it since I picked it up and 
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read its contents. Listen what it says: ‘The Abbé 
Edgeworth, vicaire of St. André, who accompanied the 
King of France to the scaffold will claim your hospital- 
ity to-day for the night.’ Look at it, Monsieur l’Abbeé. 
Isn’t it extraordinary? I have shown it to maman, of 
course, and to Frangois. They couldn’t understand 
at all where it came from, until milord Devinne 
threw a still more puzzling light on the whole thing.” 

She held the paper out to the priest who took it from 
her, put his spectacles on his nose and glanced down 
on the mysterious note. 

“It certainly is very curious,’”’ he said, ‘‘and it is 
not signed.” 

“Only with a rough drawing of a small scarlet 
flower,’”’ the girl observed. The priest handed the 
paper back to her. She took it, folded it together 
almost reverently and replaced it in the folds of her 
fichu. The abbé turned to the young Englishman: 

‘“‘And you, milord,” he asked, “‘can actually throw 
some light on the sender of this anonymous message?”’ 

““Not exactly that,’’ Devinne protested, ‘“‘but I can 
tell you this: that small. scarlet flower is a device 
adopted by the chief of a band of English gentlemen 
who have pledged themselves to save innocent men 
and women and children from the tragic fate that 
befell the King of France to-day.” 

The old priest hastily crossed himself. 

‘““May God forgive the sacrilege,” he murmured. 
Then he went on: “But what a high ideal, milord! 
Saving the innocent! And Englishmen, you say? 
Are you a member of that heroic band yourself?” 

“T have that honour.”’ 

“And your chief? Who is he?’’ 
- “Ah!” Devinne replied, ‘‘that is our secret-—and 
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“Your pardon, milord! JI had not thought to be 
indiscreet. The whole thing simply amazes me. It 
is so wonderful to do such noble deeds, to risk one’s 
life for the sake of others who may be nothing to you, 
and do it all unknown, probably unthanked! And to 
think that I owe my life to such men as you, milord, to 
your friends and to your chief! And that little red 
flower? It is a Scarlet Pimpernel, is it not?”’ 

“Yes!” 

‘I seem to have heard something about it. But 
only vaguely. The police here speak of an anony- 
mous English spying organization.” 

‘We do no spying, Monsieur l’Abbé. The League 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel has nothing to do with 
politics.” 

“Tam sure it has not. But I understand that even 
the government is greatly disturbed by its activities, 
and has offered a large reward for the apprehension, 
milord, of your chief. But God will protect him, 
never fear.” 

It was after this that the old priest seemed to collapse. 
He gave a gasp and sank back in his chair in a faint. 
Francois de la Rodiére hastily called to Paul, and 
together the two men carried the old man upstairs to 
the room which had been prepared for him, and put 
him to bed. When they came back and explained 
that Monsieur |’Abbé appeared to be very ill, Madame 
la Marquise gave orders to Paul that Dr. Pradel be 
fetched at once. 

‘The doctor is in the house now, Madame la 
Marquise,” Paul observed. 

“Doing what?’ Madame asked. 

“T sent for him, Maman,” Francois put in; “Stella 
needed a purge, and César got a splinter in his paw. 
But I thought he would be gone by now.” 
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“‘And why hasn’t he gone?” 

‘‘Marie had one of her bad attacks of rheumatism, 
Madame la Marquise, and Berthe the kitchen girl had 
a poisoned finger. The doctor has been seeing to 
them.” 

“Tell him to go up to Monsieur l’Abbé at once,” 
Francois commanded. 

When Paul had gone, he turned to Lord Devinne. 

“This is very dae” he said. “I do hope it 
won’t be a long affair. 1 don’t mind the abbé being 
here, say, a day or two, but you didn’t say anything 
about his being a sick man.” 

“I didn’t know that he was,”’ the Englishman 
observed. | 

“Your wonderful chief should have told you,” the 
other retorted with obvious ill-humour. “It won’t be 
over-safe either for maman or for the rest of us to be 
harbouring a man who is under the ban of this murder- 
ing government. Believe me, milord, I ‘i 

He was interrupted by the opening of the door and 
the entrance of Simon Pradel. Madame la Marquise 
gave him a gracious nod, and Cécile a kindly glance. 
Francois, on the other hand, did not take the trouble 
to greet him. 

“It is upstairs you have got to go,” he said curtly; 
“a friend of ours who was here at supper was suddenly 
taken ill.” 

Simon took no notice of the insolence of the young 
man’s tone. He only frowned slightly, took his pro- 
fessional tablet and pencil from his pocket and asked: 

“What is the name of your friend, Monsieur le 
Marquis?” 

““His name has nothing to do with you,” the other 
retorted tartly. 

“I am afraid it has, Monsieur le Marquis. I am 
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bound by law to report to the local Section every case 
I attend within this area.”’ 

Madame la Marquise sighed and turned her head 
away; the word “Section” or “law” invariably upset 
her. Bur Francois suffered contradiction badly, 
especially on the part of this fellow Pradel whom he 
knew to hold democratic if not revolutionary views. 

“You can go and report to the devil,” he said with 
growing exasperation. He was still in a fume over 
the affair of the abbé’s inconvenient sickness, and now, 
what le considered presumption on the part of this 
purveyor of pills and purges, turned his annoyance 
into fury. 

“Either,” he went on, not attempting to control 
his temper, “either you go and attend to my guest 
upstairs or you clear out of my house in double quick 
time.” 

There was not much meekness in Simon Pradel 
either. The arrogance of these aristocrats exasperated 
him just as much as his own attitude exasperated them. 
His face went very white, and he was on the point of 
making. a retort which probably would have had un- 
pleasant consequences for everyone concerned when 
he caught a glance, an appealing glance, levelled at 
him out of Cécile’s beautiful eyes. 

“Our friend is old, Monsieur le Docteur,”’ she said 
gently, “and very ill. I am sure he will tell you his 
name himself, for he has no reason to hide it.” 

The glance and the words froze the sharp retort on 
Pradel’s lips. He succeeded in keeping his rising 
temper under control and without another word, and 
just a slight inclination of the head he went out of the 
room. Francois on the other hand made no attempt 
to swallow his wrath: he turned on his sister and said 
acidly: 
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“You were a fool, Cécile. What that fellow wanted 
was a sound thrashing: your amiability will only 
encourage him in his insolence. All his like ought to 
have tasted the whip-lash long ago. If they had, we 
shouldn’t be in the plight we are in to-day. Don’t you 
agree with me, Maman?” he concluded, appealing to 
his stately mother. 

But Madame la Marquise who was very much upset 
by the incident had already sailed out of the room. 
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It was at daybreak the following morning that Simon 
Pradel left the chateau. He had spent the whole night 
at the bedside of the Abbé Edgeworth, fighting a 
stubborn fight against a tired heart, which threatened 
any moment to cease beating. The old priest was 
hardly conscious during all those hours, only swallow- 
ing mechanically at intervals the cordials and restora- 
tives which the doctor forced between his lips. Just 
before six he rallied a little. His first request was for 
a priest to hear his confession. 

“You are no longer in danger now,’’ Pradel said to 
him gently. 

But the abbé insisted. 

‘I must see a priest,” he said; “it is three days 
since | made confession.” 

“You have nothing on your conscience, I am sure, 
Monsieur ]’Abbé, and I am afraid of too much mental 
effort for you.” 

‘Concern at being deprived of a brother’s ministra- 
tions will be worse for me than any effort,” the old 
man declared with serene obstinacy. 
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There was nothing for it but to humour the sick 
man. Pradel immediately thought of Augustin Levet 
and decided to go and fetch him. He collected his 
impedimenta, left instructions with the woman who 
was in charge of the invalid, and made his way, with 
much relief, out of this inhospitable chateau. The 
morning was clear and cold, the sun just rising above 
the woods of Charenton, flooded the valley with its 
pale, wintry light. In the park one or two labourers 
were at work, and in the stableyard away to the left 
Pradel saw three men, one of whom, a groom, was 
holding a horse by the bridle which another, presum- 
ably Lord Devinne, was about to mount; the third 
had his back turned towards the avenue and Pradel 
couldn’t see who it was. He was walking quickly 
now in the direction of the gate, and suddenly became 
aware of a woman’s figure walking in the same direc- 
tion as himself, some distance ahead of him. For the 
moment he came to a halt, and stood stockstill, hardly 
crediting his own eyes. It was not often that such a 
piece of good fortune came his way. The joy of 
meeting Mademoiselle Cécile, alone, of speaking with 
her unobserved, had only occurred twice during these 
last twelve months when first he had learned to love 
her. 

Pradel was no fool. He knew well enough that his 
love was absolutely hopeless: that is to say he had 
known it until recently when the greatest social 
upheaval the world had ever seen, turned the whole 
fabric of society topsy-turvy. He would hardly have 
been human if he had not since then begun, not exactly 
to hope, but to wonder. Opposition on the part of 
these arrogant patricians who constituted Mademoiselle 
Cécile’s family would probably continue, but there was 
no knowing what the next few months, even weeks, 
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might bring in the way of drawing these aristocrats 
out of their fortresses of pride, and leaving them more 
completely at the mercy of the much despised middle 
class. 

Pradel, of course, didn’t think of all this at the 
moment when he saw Cécile de la Rodiére walking 
alone in the park. He only marvelled at his own good 
fortune and hastened to overtake her. She was 
wrapped in an ample cloak from neck to ankles, but 
its hood had fallen away from her head and that same 
wintry sun that glistened on the river, touched the 
loose curls above her ears and made them shine like 
tiny streaks of gold. 

All down the length of the avenue there were stone 
seats at intervals; the last of these was not very far from 
the entrance gate. Cécile came to a halt beside it, 
looked all round her almost, Pradel thought, as if she 
was expecting some one, and then sat down. At 
sound of the young man’s footsteps she turned, and 
seeing him she rose, obviously a little confused. He 
came near, took off his hat, bowed low and said 
smiling: 

“Up betimes, Mademoiselle?”’ 

“*The sunrise looked so beautiful from my window,”’ 
she murmured, “I was tempted.” 

“I don’t wonder. This morning air puts life into 
one.” 

Cécile sat down again. Without waiting for 
permission Simon sat down beside her. 

“I might echo your question, Monsieur le Doc- 
teur,”’ the girl resumed with a smile: “Up betimes?”’ 

“Not exactly, Mademoiselle. As a matter of fact 
I am ready for bed now.” 

“You have been up all night?” 

“With my patient.” 
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“The dear old man! How is he?” 

“Better now. But he has had a bad night.” 

“And you were with him all the time?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“That was kind. And,” the girl added with a 
smile, “did he confess to your” 

“No. But I guessed.’ 

‘“Was he raving then, in delirium?”’ 

‘“‘No. He was very weak, but quite conscious.” 

“Then how could you guess?”’ 

““He is a priest, for he has atonsure. He is a fugi- 
tive since his name was withheld. It was not very 
difficult.” 

“You won't...” she implored impulsively. 

‘““Mademoiselle!”’ he retorted with gentle reproach. 

“I know. I know,” she rejoined quickly. “tI 
ought not to have asked. You would not be capable 
of such a mean action. Everyone knows how noble 
and generous you always are, and you must try and 
forgive me.” 

She gave a quaint little sigh, and added with a 
curious strain of bitterness: 

*“We all seem a little unhinged these days. Nothing 
seems the same as it was just a few years ago. Our 
Bo country has gone mad and so have we, in a way. 

ut,” she resumed more evenly, “‘I must not keep you 
from your rest. You lead such a busy life, you must 
not overtire yourself.” 

“Rest?”? he exclaimed involuntarily. ‘“‘Overtire 
myself? As if there was anything in the world... .” 

He contrived to check himself in time. The torrent 
of words which were about to rise from his heart to 
his lips would have had consequences, the seriousness 
of which it had been difficult to overestimate. Cécile 
de la Roditre was woman enough to realize this also, 
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but womanlike too, she didn’t want the interview to end 
abruptly like this. So she rose and turned to walk 
towards the gate. He followed, thinking the while 
_how gladly he would have lingered on, how gladly he 
would have prolonged this séte-d-téte which to her 
probably was banal enough but which for him had been 
one of the happiest moments of his lonely life. Cécile, 
however, said nothing till they reached the postern 
gate. Here she came to a standstill, and: while he was 
in the act of opening the gate, she stretched her hand 
out to him. 

‘“‘Am I forgiven?”’ she asked, and gave him a glance 
that would have addled a stoic’s brain. What coulda 
man in love do, but bend the knee and kiss the little 
hand. It was a moment of serenity and of peace, 
with the wintry sun touching the bare branches of 
sycamore and chestnut with its silvery light. Out of 
the depths of the shrubbery close by there came the 
sound of pattering tiny feet, the scarce perceptible 
movements of small rodents on the prowl. Then the 
beating of a horse’s hoof in the near distance on the 
frozen ground, and a man’s voice saying: 

‘‘A pleasant journey, my friend, and come and see us 
soon again,” followed almost immediately by a loud 
curse and a shout: 

“What is that lout doing there?” 

Cécile snatched her hand away, and turned fright- 
ened eyes in the direction whence the shout had come. 
But before Simon Pradel could jump to his feet, before 
Cécile could intervene, the young doctor was felled to 
the ground by a stunning blow from a riding-crop on 
the top of his head. All he heard as his senses reeled 
was Cécile’s cry of horror and distress and her brother's 
infuriated shouts of “How dare you? How dare 
you?” 
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The crop was raised again and another blow came 
down, this time on the unfortunate young doctor’s 
shoulders. But Pradel was not quite conscious now: 
he felt dizzy and sick and utterly helpless. All he 
could do was to put up one arm to shield his head from 
being hit again. He could just see Cécile’s little feet 
beneath her skirt, and the edge of her cloak: he heard 
her agonized cry for help and Lord Devinne’s voice 
called out: 

“Francois! For God’s sake stop! You might 
kill him.” 

He tried to struggle to his feet, cursing himself for 
his helplessness, when suddenly a curious sound came 
from somewhere close by. Was it from the shrubbery, 
or from the road opposite? Or from the cypress trees 
that stood sentinel outside the park gates? Impossible. 
to say: but it had a curious paralysing effect on every 
one there, on that madman blind with fury as well 
as on his helpless victim. And yet the sound had 
nothing terrifying in it; it was just a prolonged, drawly, 
rather inane laugh; but the fact that it appeared to 
come from nowhere in particular and that there was 
no one in sight who could possibly have laughed at 
this moment, lent to the sound something peculiarly 
eerie. The age of superstition had not yet died away. 
Francois’s curses froze on his lips, his cheeks became 
ashen grey, his arm brandishing the crop remained 
poised above his head as if suddenly turned to stone. 

“What was that?”’ he continued to murmur. 

“Some yokel in the road,’’ Lord Devinne suggested. 
and then added lightly: “Anyway, my friend, it saved 
you from committing a murder.”’ 

The spell only lasted a few moments. Already 
Francois had recovered his senses, and with them, hi 
rage. 7 
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‘Committed a murder?” he retorted roughly. “I 
wish’ I had killed the brute.” 

He turned to his sister. ‘‘Come, Cécile!’’ he 
commanded. 

She wouldn’t come; she desired nothing else but to 
minister to the stricken man. He was lying huddled 
up on the ground and a gash across his forehead caused 
the blood to stream down his face; he had quite lost 
consciousness. Frangois gave the prone, helpless 
form a vicious kick. 

“Francois,” the girl cried, herself roused to fury 
by his cowardice, “I forbid you... .” 

“And I swear to you that I will kill him, unless 
you come away with me at onice.”’ 

He seized the girl by the wrist and tried to drag 
her away. The light of mania was in his eyes. His 
own fury had inflamed his blood, superstitious terror 
had also done its work, and the whole atmosphere of 
revolutionary France, materialized as it were in this 
low-born bourgeois who had dared to make love to 
the daughter of an aristocrat, completed the addling 
of his brain, so that by now he really was not quite 
sane. 

Cécile, horrified and indignant and afraid that the 
boy might do some greater mischief still, turned to 
Lord Devinne and said coolly: 

“Milord, my brother is not responsible for his 
actions, so I must look to you to act as a Christian and 
agentleman. If you need help, please call to Antoine 
in the stables. He will attend to Docteur Pradel, 
until he 1s able to get home.” 

She gave him a curt nod. Indeed, she did not 
attempt to conceal the contempt which she felt for 
his attitude during the whole of this infamous episode, 
for with the exception of the one call to Frangois: 
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‘For God’s sake, that’s enough! you might kill him!” 
he had stood there beside his horse, with the ‘reins 
over his arm, seemingly quite detached and indifferent 
to the abominable outrage perpetrated on a defenceless 
man. Even now as Francois by sheer force succeeded 
in dragging his sister away, he made a movement as 
if to get to horse again, until he met a last look from 
Cécile and apparently thought it better to make some 
show of human feeling. 

“Tl get Antoine to give me a hand,” he said, and 
leading his horse, he turned in the direction of the 
stables. 

Chance, however, intervened. Antoine did not 
happen to be in the stables at the moment. Devinne 
tethered his horse in the yard, and then, after a few 
seconds’ hesitation, he seemed to make up his mind 
to a certain course, and made his way round the shrub- 
bery back to the chateau. His train of thought during 
those few seconds had been: “If I don’t see Cécile 
now, she will brood over the whole thing, and imagine 
all sorts of things that didn’t really happen.” 

Paul opened the door to him. He asked to see 
Mademoiselle. Paul took the message upstairs, but 
returned with a word from Mademoiselle that she was 
not feeling well and couldn’t see anybody. Devinne 
sent up again, and again was refused. He asked when 
he might have the privilege of calling and was told 
that Mademoiselle could not say definitely. It would 
depend on the state of her health. 

Useless to insist further. Devinne, very much 
chagrined, went back the way he came, feeling any- 
thing but at peace with the world in general and in 
particular with Simon Pradel, who was the primary 
cause of all this trouble. Back in the stable yard he 
found Antoine at work there; but all he did was to 
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mount his horse and ride away without saying a word 
about a man lying unconscious by the roadside. 
However, when he rode past the gate he noted, 
rather to his surprise, that there was no sign of Simon 
Pradel. 

‘That sort of riff-raff is very tough,” was my Lord 
Devinne’s mental comment, as he put his horse to a 
trot down the road. 


5 ALARMING NEWS 


WHEN Simon Pradel came back to complete conscious- 
ness, he found himself sitting propped up against a 
willow tree by the side of the little stream that runs 
winding its turbulent way for three or four hundred 
metres parallel with the road. His cloak was ties 
round him and his hat was at the back of hishead. His 
head ached furiously and it took him some time to 
collect his senses and to remember what had happened. 
He put his hand to his forehead: it encountered a hand- 
kerchief tied round it underneath his hat. 

Then he remembered everything, and insane fury 
took possession of him, body and soul. Nothing 
would do but he must at once wreak vengeance on the 
coward who had reduced him to such a humiliating 
pass. He was strong, he was athletic, far more so than 
that effete young Marquis who had caught him un- 
awares and struck him from behind before he had a 
chance of defending himself. All sorts of fantastic 
schemes, the result of fever in his blood, presented 
themselves to his mind while he struggled to his feet 
and, still rather giddy and stiff, made for the road, 
and thence towards the gate of the chateau. How he 
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could best get a private interview with Francois de la 
Rodiére at a spot where the young miscreant could not 
call anyone to his aid, was the puzzle that, for the 
moment, defied solution. The order had probably 
been given already that if he, Pradel, called at the 
chAteau, the door should be slammed in his face. And 
he laughed aloud with rage and bitterness at thought 
that the man whose worthless life he could squeeze out 
with his own powerful hands was so hemmed in, even 
in these days, that nothing but mere chance would 
deliver him up to his victim’s just revenge. 

It was his own outburst of laughter that brought 
back to the young doctor’s mind the curious incident 
which, as a matter of fact, had probably saved his life. 
There was no knowing to what lengths that madman 
would have gone in his senseless rage, had not that 
eerie laughter roused the echoes of the dawn and 
paralysed his murderous arm. But Pradel had no 
more idea than the others whence that laugh had 
come; all he knew was that it had saved his life, and 
that it remained as mysterious, as unaccountable, as 
the fact that here he was, propped against a willow 
tree by the side of the stream, with his forehead 
bandaged, his hands and face wiped clean of blood 
and his clothes carefully freed from dirt. He did 
remember, but only vaguely, that he had been lifted 
off the ground by arms that seemed to be very powerful, 
and that he was being carried along in those same arms, 
he supposed across the road. There was also a 
moment when though semi-conscious, he seemed to 
hear that quaint laugh again, but this he put down to 
the figment of a dream. This new train of thought, 
however, did in a measure abate the worst of his fury. 
From thence to remembering more and more of the 
events of the morning was only a question of time. A 
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few seconds, and he remembered Cécile, the beloved 
hand extended to him, the kindly glance, the delicious 
téte-d-téte in the avenue. And he also remembered the 
Abbé Edgeworth and the old man’s earnest request 
for the ministrations of a brother priest and his own 
determination to fetch Augustin Levet for this task. 
Vengeance, then, would have to wait for that mere 
chance which might never come. God Himself had 
said “Vengeance is mine. Iwillrepay!’? Whatthen? 
With a last shrug of bitter contempt at his own 
impotence, Pradel turned his back finally on that 
chateau of evil. He was on the point of wending his 
way down the rough track, which 1s a short cut into 
Choisy, when he saw a shabbily dressed little man who 
seemed to be lurking desultorily at the angle of the 
road. He took no notice, however, not even when he 
became aware that as soon as he himself had started 
to follow the track, the man immediately turned and 
went leisurely down the other way. 
Walking downhill on slippery frozen ground was 
a painful process, with every step ajar, and every move- 
ment a strain on aching limbs: but will-power is a 
sturdy crutch, and so many different thoughts were 
running riot in.Simon Pradel’s mind that they left no 
room in his brain for self-pity. Less than an hour 
later he was outside the Levets’ house, ringing the 
front door bell. There was no answer. He rang 
again and again. It seemed strange, he thought, that 
there should be no one astir in the house to watch over 
the dead. Old Levet with his habit of wandering 
about the countryside was a very early riser, so was 
Marie the maid. Augustin, of course, might have 
gone to church, but there was Blanche also; surely the 
two women would not have left the dead unguarded. 
Vaguely apprehensive, not knowing what to think, 
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Simon thought he would go to the church close by 
where he knew the Levets worshipped, hoping to 
find Augustin there. As he turned out of the gate 
he met the Widow Dupont, a neighbour of the 
Levets, who, at sight of him, threw up her arms and 
exclaimed: 

“Ah, Citizen Doctor, what a calamity!” 

Pradel frowned inquiringly. 

“Calamity? What calamity?” 

“Didn’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

‘The poor Levets! And the citizeness lying there 
dead, all alone! I and my girl would have gone in 
and kept watch as is only fitting, but we didn’t know 
about it all until afterwards; and then the house was 
shut up like you see it now.” 

She talked on with the volubility peculiar to her 
kind. It was some time before Simon could get in a 
word edgeways: 

“But, in God’s name, what has happened?” he 
broke in at last. 

‘They were arrested last night.” 

“Arrested?” 

‘“‘And they are all going to be guillotined,’’ the 
worthy widow concluded, with that curious mixture of 
awe and complacency so characteristic of a certain type 
of countrywoman. “All of them! Poor old Levet, 
his saintly son, pretty little Blanche and Marie, the 
maid. Not that I would care about Marie as a maid. 
She is a good girl, but she is not thorough in her work, 
if you know what I mean 

At this point she broke off, for she had caught sight 
of the bandage round the doctor’s head: 

‘But you are hurt, Citizen Doctor!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Do come inside and let me : 
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“It is nothing, Citizeness,” he retorted impatiently; 
“only a false step on a slippery road. But _ 

“One has to be so careful on a day like this, and 
I say that some of the roads about here are a disgrace 
ti | 

“IT know, I know. But tell me, how do you know 
all this, about the Levets? Did you see it happen?”’ 

‘““No, Citizen, I did not. But I did see Citizen 
Maurin, the lawyer, afterwards—after they had all 
gone, that is, in a carriage and pair and lots of soldiers. 
I asked Citizen Maurin if they were really going to be 
guillotined, one never knows what may happen these 
days: like that poor King now—lI should say Louis 
Capet—one never knows. Does one?” 

But Pradel had heard enough. With a hasty word 
of thanks to the voluble widow, he turned and walked 
rapidly up the street. It was no use trying to find 
Augustin now, but he went into the nearest church, 
saw the curé, asked him or his coadjutor to go at once 
to La Rodiére to see a sick man, and then, anxious 
to get first-hand news, he went on to Maurin’s office. 
There he was told by the servant that the citizen lawyer 
was out for the moment but was expected back for 
déjeuner. It was now close on ten o’clock and there 
would be two hours to kill; time enough to go back 
home, swallow a cup of coffee and get some rest before 
attending to his correspondence and professional work. 
As he walked away from Maurin’s house, Simon hap- 
pened to look back and saw the shabby little man 
of a while ago go up to the front door and ring the 
bell. The same servant opened the door, but the 
shabby little man was at once admitted. 
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16 RUMOUR AND COUNTER- 
RUMOUR 


Tuere is nothing like a village or a small provincial 
town for disseminating news. Within a few hours of 
its occurrence it was known all over Choisy that a 
dastardly outrage had been committed on the person 
of the much-beloved and highly respected citizen, 
Dr. Pradel, by the ci-devant Marquis de la Rodiére up 
at the chateau. Some of these rumours went even 
so far as to assert that it was a case of murder: this, 
however, was later on automatically contradicted, when 
Dr. Pradel was seen crossing the Grand’ Place, looking 
pale and severe but certainly not dead. 

Whence and how the rumour originated nobody 
knew but by evening it was all over the place and the 
principal subject of conversation at street corners and 
in the cafés. Even the tragic event of the day before 
was relegated to the background while various versions 
of the story, more or less contradictory, went from 
mouth to mouth. Louis Maurin was one of the first 
to hear of it, and it made him very angry indeed. His 
aide-ménage, Henri, related to a crony afterwards that the 
citizen lawyer had had two visits from a seedy-looking 
individual, who often came to the office on business 
but whom he, Henri, didn’t know by name. It was 
during this man’s second visit that the citizen lawyer had 
flown into a rage. Henri had been quite frightened, 
and though he was not the least inquisitive by nature, he 
could not help overhearing what went on in the office. 

“You consummate fool...” he heard his employer 
say. 

"hed “You told me to spread any rumours that 
were derogatory to him...” 
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Then again: “This is not derogatory, you idiot... 
it will just make a hero of him...” 

All of which was very mysterious, as the crony was 
bound to admit. What a pity that the worthy aide- 
ménage could not hear more. It seems that the seedy- 
looking individual went away soon afterwards, looking 
very down in the mouth. 

No wonder that Louis Maurin was furious. Every- 
thing he had planned recently for his wooing of Blanche 
Levet seemed to be going wrong. ‘To spread rumours 
that were derogatory to Pradel’s moral character was 
one thing. Blanche would be sure to hear of it, so 
would old Levet, and there was a good chance that the 
doctor would, in consequence, be forbidden the house. 
But to represent the man as the victim of aristocratic 
brutality and arrogance, to give, in fact, the whole 
incident a political significance, was to excite any young 
girl’s imagination in favour of what she would call a 
martyr to his convictions. For that is the turn which 
rumour had now taken. Dr. Pradel, so said the 
gossips, had professed liberal views: the ci-devants up 
at the chateau, enraged at the execution of Louis 
Capet, had lost all sense of restraint, and had vented 
their fury on the first victim who came to their hand. 
In the cafés and at street corners there was talk among 
the hot-headed youths of Choisy to go up to La 
Rodiére in a body and extract vengeance from those 
insolent aristos for the outrage committed on a respected 
member of the community. If this project was put 
into execution Simon Pradel would, v3 course, at once 
become the most important personage in Choisy. 
He would be elected mayor without doubt, even per- 
haps member of the Convention; a second Danton or. 
Robespierre, there was no knowing. In spite of the 
cold on’'this frosty January evening, Maurin perspired 
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profusely at the prospect of seeing Blanche dazzled by 
the doctor’s glory, and old Levet thinking it prudent 
perhaps to have such a progressive politician for his 
son-in-law. , 

The thought was maddening. Maurin didn’t feel 
that he could endure it in solitude with only that fool 
of an aide-ménage for company. He saw the rosy 
future which he had mapped out for himself turning to 
darkly gathering clouds. It was now seven o'clock. 
The Levets would be at supper. He, Maurin, had 
every excuse for calling on them, to inquire after their 
health after the trying ordeals of the past twenty-four 
hours, and to offer his services in connexion with the 
funeral arrangements which could no longer be 
delayed. 

Well wrapped up in a cosy mantle, the lawyer sallied 
forth. The Levets were at supper when he arrived. 
He was quite observant enough to note at once that 
there was an element of disturbance in the family circle. 
Blanche had evidently been crying: her eyes were 
heavy, and her cheeks aflame. She had pushed aside 
her plate of soup untasted. Augustin, serene and 
detached as usual, with his breviary propped up against 
a glass in front of him, was quietly finishing his, whilst 
Charles. Levet’s expression of face was inscrutable. 
Maurin had a shrewd suspicion, however, of what went 
on in the old royalists’s mind. Pradel, in a sense, was 
his friend, and he was probably shocked at the story 
of the outrage, but deep down in his heart, the herbalist 
had kept a feeling of loyalty not only to his King, but 
to the seigneur. He had been born and bred in this 
loyalty, and in the belief that a seigneur, an aristocrat 
who was the prop and mainstay of the throne could 
do no wrong, or if he did, there was certainly a reason 
and an explanation for his misdoing. Augustin would 
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look upon the outrage as the will of God, or a visitation 
of the devil, and would pray humbly and earnestly that 
Monsieur le Marquis de la Rodiére be forgiven for his 
outburst of temper. Only Blanche would be indig- 
nant. Maurin’s egoism merely attributed this to 
casual interest in a friend, the thought that the girl 
was seriously in love with the doctor, he dismissed as 
disturbing and certainly unlikely. 

He had always prided himself on his tact. It was. 
only his tact, so he believed, that enabled him ever to 
enter this house as a welcome guest, even though his 
political views were as abhorrent to old Levet as the 
plague. He entered the room now with hand out- 
stretched and an air of debonnaire geniality, coupled 
with the solemnity due to a house wherein its mistress 
lay dead. He was asked to sit down and was offered 
a glass of wine. He talked of funeral arrangements, 
and volunteered to take upon himself all the trouble 
connected with _ formalities; he asked after every 
one’s health, professed to be the bearer of official 
apologies for the family’s arrest and detention, and 
apparently was not aware that his volubility was 
countered by silence on the part of his three listeners. 
Blanche still looked very distressed, in fact, she 
seemed to have the greatest difficulty in restraining her 
tears. Maurin was on the point of broaching the 
subject of Pradel, when there was a ring at the bell. 

“That'll be the Citizen Doctor,” Marie remarked, 
and went waddling off like a duck to open the door. 

‘*T’ll see him outside,’”’ old Levet said, as he rose from 
the table. ‘Come, Augustin!” he called to his son. 

To Maurin, who had been watching Blanche keenly, 
it seemed as if it had been at a sign ae her that her 
father had called to Augustin me with him had gone 
out of the room. A moment or two later he could 
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hear two of the men talking together in the passage, 
after which all three went into the sitting-room. There 
was no mistaking the expression in the girl’s face now. 
It was all eagerness and excitement, and in her eyes 
there was just that look which only comes in a woman’s 
eyes when the man she loves is near. Maurin cursed 
himself for his lack of judgment. He should have 

uessed which way the land lay and played his cards 

ifferently. It was not by involving Pradel in political 
imbroglios that he would succeed in turning Blanche 
against him. There were other means by which 
the budding love of a young and inexperienced girl 
could be changed first to pique and thence perhaps to 
hatred. And pique would surely throw Blanche into 
the arms of the man who knew how to play his cards 
well, that man, of course, being himself. 

Fortunately Louis Maurin did, in his own estima- 
tion, hold the trump card now, and he made up his 
mind to play it at once. He nodded in the direction 
whence the sound of men talking came as a faint and 
confused murmur, and said blandly: 

“Our young friend in there has got over his trouble 
of this morning quite quickly. He ‘ 

“Don’t speak of that outrage, Louis,”’ Blanche broke 
in vehemently; “I can’t bear it.” 

““My dear,” he retorted suavely, “I was only going 
to say, that, like most men who are in love, he seems 
willing to endure both physical and moral humiliation, 
for the sake of the short glimpses he has of the lady of 
his choice. I don’t blame him. We are all of us like 
that, you know, all of us who know what love is. | 
would endure anything for your sake, Blanche... 
even blows.” 

“And now you are talking nonsense,” the girl 
rejoined dryly. “There was no question of love in the 
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unprovoked insult which that abominable aristo put 
upon Simon.” 

The lawyer gave a light shrug and echoed with 
something of a sneer: 

“Unprovoked? My dear Blanche!” 

“Certainly it was unprovoked. Simon had been 
sitting up with a sick man all night. He was returning 
home in the small hours of the morning when that 
devil of a Marquis, coward as well as bully, fell on 
him from behind and knocked him senseless before 
he could defend himself.” 

Maurin gave a superior little smile. 

‘“‘A very pretty story, my dear. May I ask from 
whom you had it?” 

“Every one in Choisy will tell youthe same. Every 
detail is known - 

‘““No, dear, not every detail; nor will every one in 
Choisy tell the pretty tale, for there is a man who stood 
by while the whole episode was going on, and who 
saw everything from the beginning.” 

“Some liar, I suppose,”’ she retorted. 

“No, not a liar. A man of integrity, of position, 
an official, in fact.” 

‘“‘And what did he tell your” 

Maurin smiled once more. Imperceptibly this 
time. Blanche plied him with questions. She wanted 
to know. She did not, as older women would have 
done, refuse to hear another word that might prove 
derogatory to the man she loved. 

‘Simon Pradel, my dear Blanche, was discovered by 
Francois de la Rodiére making love to his sister, in 
the early dawn... after a night spent at the chateau, 
but not with asick man. He was, in fact, kneeling at 
Mademoiselle’s feet, kissing her hand in farewell. No 
wonder the ci-devant lost his temper.” 
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“Tt’s not true!” the girl cried, hot with indignation. 

“T pledge you my word that it is,” the lawyer 
responded calmly. 

Already Blanche had jumped to her feet. She went 
to the door, threw it open, and pointed to it with a 
dramatic gesture. 

“Out of the house, Citizen Louis Maurin,” she said, 
speaking as calmly as he had done, “and never dare 
set foot into it again. You are a liar and a traducer 
and I hate you worse than any one I have ever known 
in all my life.” 

She remained standing by the door, a forbidding, 
almost a tragic figure. Maurin remained for a time 
where he was, his eyes fixed upon her, pondering 
within himself what he should do. The girl's sudden 
revulsion had struck him with dismay. It was so 
unexpected. Once again Fate, or a false move on his 
part perhaps, had upset all his plans. 

For the moment, however, there was nothing for 
him to do but to obey. He rose slowly, picked up his 
hat and coat and went to the door. Striding past the 
girl he made her a low bow. As soon as he had gone 
through the door she slammed it to behind him. 


17 TIMELY WARNING 


Ir was in the early morning of the day following the 
outrage on Dr. Pradel that a cabriolet, more ram- 
shacks perhaps than any that plied in Choisy, turned 
into the great gates of La Rodiére and came to a halt 
at the front door of the chateau. A tall man, dressed 
in sober black, alighted from the vehicle and rang the 
outside bell. To Paul who opened the door to him, 
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the tall man gave his name as d’Arblay, Professor at 
the University of Louvain in Belgium, and added that 
he desired to speak with Monsieur l’Abbé. 

Paul was a little doubtful: one had to be so careful 
nowadays with so many spies of that murdering govern- 
ment about. The visitor looked respectable enough, 
but there was never any knowing, and Paul thought 
it wisest to shut the door in the ‘‘Professor’s” face 
whilst he went to consult his better half. Marie too 
was doubtful. For months past now, no visitor had 
called at the chateau, and, of course, one never did 
know. In the end the two old people decided that 
the only thing to do was to report the whole matter 
to Monsieur le Marquis, and he would decide whether 
the “‘Professeur” was to be introduced into Monsieur 
l’Abbé’s presence or not. 

To their astonishment Monsieur le Marquis was 
overjoyed when he heard of the visit, and commanded 
that Monsieur le Professeur be shown at once into his 
own private room. Never had Monsieur le Marquis 
shown such condescension towards a member of the 
despised “bourgeoisie,” and Paul ushered in the visitor 
with as much deference as he would have shown to 
one who had a handle to his name. 

Francois de la Rodiére was indeed more than 
condescending. He greeted the tall Professor most 
cordially. 

“Your visit is more than welcome, sir,” he said. 
“T have been expecting it ever since yesterday at noon, 
when I received one of those mysterious messages 
signed with the device of a small red flower which 
have already puzzled us. You, I suppose, know all 
about it.” 

‘‘All?” the Professor replied. ‘‘Not exactly, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis. But I have been asked to call here 
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in a cabriolet for Monsieur |’Abbé Edgeworth, and to 
drive with him as far as Vitry, where friends of his who 
are of Belgian nationality, and therefore safe from 
interference by the revolutionary government, will 
convey him safely to the frontier.” 

Francois could not help being impressed by the 
prave and dignified demeanour of this learned man, 
as well as by his exquisitely cut clothes and fine linen. 
Of course one didn’t look on these people as one’s 
equals. In spite of their erudition they had neither 
the culture, nor certainly the traditions, that made of 
one’s own caste a privileged class; but this man seemed 
certainly superior to most of his kind. To begin with 
he spoke French with a precision that amounted to 
pedantry, and this was strange in a Belgian: their 
French was usually execrable. Then there was some- 
thing almost noble in the man’s bearing. He had 
not been asked to sit—of course not, in the august 
presence of Monsieur le Marquis—and stood there in 
an attitude of singular grace. He was tall and obvi- 
ously powerful, and he had beautiful hands, one of 
which rested on the ivory knob of his cane. There 
was nothing Belgian about all that either, the Belgians 
being for the most part short and stocky and, with 
their Flemish ancestry were of a very different fibre to 
the aristocracy of France. Puzzled, Francgois remarked 
casually: | 

“You are Belgian, are you not, Professor?” 

“Cosmopolitan would be a better word, Monsieur 
le Marquis,”’ the other replied coolly. “I trust Mon- 
sieur |’Abbé is in a better state of health. The 
journey might be trying for an invalid.” 

“Oh! he is much better. Much, much better,”’ 
Francois replied, then went on in a confidential manner: 
“Entre nous, my good Professor, his being ill here was 
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somewhat inconvenient, not to say dangerous for the 
safety of Madame la Marquise and all of us. I shall 
really be thankful to have him out of the way.” 

“J am sure. Especially in view of the fact that 
the people down in Choisy are none too friendly 
towards your family.”’ 

“Oh! the riff-raff down in Choisy do not frighten 
me. Riff-raff! that is all they are. They shout and 
yell and break a window or two. They did it once 
before, you know, four years ago. I was away at the 
time, or I would have put a few charges of shot into 
their vile bodies. I shall, too, and without compunc- 
tion, if they dare show their ugly faces inside my gates. 
No! no, I am not afraid of-that rabble. Let them 
come. They will get their deserts.”’ 

“Tt is sometimes best to be prepared.” 

“Tam prepared. With powder and shot. The 
first man who sets foot on the perron is a dead man, 
so are all who follow him.” 

“Retreat before a powerful enemy is sometimes 
more prudent and ofan more brave than assured 
resistance.” 

“You mean run away before the canzaille. Not I. 
I'll see them all in hell first.” 

“Tl was thinking of Madame la Marquise and 
Mademoiselle Cécile.” 

“Then, pray,”’ Francois retorted, with supreme 
arrogance, “‘cease thinking of aught but your own 
business, which is to look after the welfare of Monsieur 
l Abbé Edgeworth.” 

With that, he turned his back on his visitor and 
stalked out of the room, leaving the Professor standing 
there motionless, a thoughtful look in his deep blue 
eyes and a sarcastic curl round his firm lips. A 
moment or two later Paul came in. 
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“Monsieur |’Abbé is waiting to see Monsieur le 
Professeur,’”’ he said. 

The latter gave a short, impatient sigh and followed 
Paul out of the room. His interview with the old 
priest was short. The abbé with that patient accept- 
ance of fate which he had shown since the one catastro- 
phic event two days ago, was ready to follow this 
unknown friend as he had followed the two ruffanly 
guards the other day from the Levets’ home to the 
chateau. He made his adieux to the family who had 
so generously sheltered him, expressed his thanks to 
them, as well as to Paul and Marie, who had looked 
after him, and finally stepped into the cabriolet which 
he understood would take him on to Vitry first, there 
to meet Belgian friends who would drive him by coach 
to the frontier. Monsieur le Professeur sat by his side 
and drove with him for about a kilometre or so; he 
then called to the driver to stop, alighted from the 
vehicle and bade the old priest farewell. 

‘The friends, Monsieur l’Abbé,”’ he said finally, 
‘who will take care of you at Vitry and convey you 
to the frontier, are kind and generous. The head of 
the family has held an official position in Paris for the 
Belgian Government. He has a safe-conduct for you. 
Try and think of no one but yourself until you are 
over the border. God guard you.”’ 

He then spoke a word or two to the driver which 
the abbé failed to hear. There were two men on the 
box. One of them now got down and took his seat 
under the hood of the carriage. He looked something 
of a rufhan, but the abbé did not mind his looks. He 
was used to friendly ruffians by now. He took a last 
look at the mysterious Professor, saw him standing 
bareheaded at the side of the road, his black cloak 
wrapped round his tall figure, one slender hand resting 
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on the knob of his cane, his face a reflection of lofty 
thoughts within a noble soul. 

It was a face and form the Abbé Edgeworth knew 
that he would never forget, even though he was. 
destined never to see them again. As the driver 
whipped up his nag, the priest murmured a prayer to 
God to bless and guard this mysterious friend to whom. 
he owed his safety and his life. 


18 IMPENDING TROUBLE 


Turee days had gone by since the incidents at La. 
Rodiére, and excitement in Choisy over the outrage on 

Dr. Pradel was working itself up to fever-pitch. In 

the evenings, men and women who had been at work. 
in the government factories all day, would pour out 

in their hundreds and invade the cafés and restaurants, 

eager to hear further details of the abominable assault: 
which by now had inflamed the passions of every adult 

in the commune. A devilish aristocrat had shown 

his hatred and contempt for the people by making a. 
cowardly attack on one of the most respected citizens 

of Choisy, on a man who spent his life and fortune in 

ministering to the poor and doing good to every man,, 
woman or child who called to him for help. Such an 

affront called aloud for vengeance. It was directed 

against the people, against the rights and privileges of” 
every free-born citizen of France. 

And paid agitators came down from Paris, and 
stood at street corners or on the tables in cafés and. 
restaurants and harangued the excited crowds that: 
a enough gathered round them to hear them. 
speak, 
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“Why, I ask you, Citizens,” they would demand in 
ringing tones, “why did Louis Capet’s head fall like 
that of a common criminal under the guillotine, a few 
days ago? Because he had conspired against the 
people. Conspired against our liberties: against yours, 
Citizens, and against mine. Judges and jury found 
him guilty, and pronounced death sentence upon him. 
King or ex-King, it didn’t matter. He was found 
guilty by his fellow-men of having conspired against 
the people and he was punished by death. Then why, 
I ask you,” the impassioned orator would then go on, 
“‘why should those ci-devants up at La Rodiére not be 
punished also? The outrage which they have com- 
mitted against Docteur Pradel was committed against 
the whole of our commune, and our commune must 
pronounce judgment upon them, by virtue of the 
sovereignty of the people of France.” 

Rapturous applause and shouts of “Vive la Répub- 
lique” and “‘Vive’’ all sorts of other things greeted the 
peroration. ‘‘The sovereignty of the people’’ were 
magic words which always stirred the blood of every 
self-respecting citizen. They were spoken by men 
who knew how to work on the passions of poor, ignor- 
ant folk whose lot through life had been one of con- 
tinuous struggle against misery and starvation, and 
whom it was easy enough to persuade that by the 
overthrow of all existing dynastic rights, the millenium 
for the humble and the lowly would surely come. 
They were men employed by the revolutionary govern- 
ment for the sole purpose of stirring up trouble in 
places where the bulk of the inhabitants appeared placid 
and contented with their lot. Such a place was this 
small commune of Choisy, where people like the Levets 
lived the simple life, following their own avocations 
‘without the usual show of discontent, and where men 
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like Simon Pradel set the example of quiet, unassuming 
generosity. 

And this was a grand opportunity for sowing those 
seeds of anarchy and turbulence beloved by the govern- 
ment, seeds that had already brought forth wholesale 
massacres in Paris, and the tragedy of January 21st. 
So the men who were sent down by the government 
to make trouble, got their opportunity now. They 
enticed the crowds into cafés and restaurants, and 
standing on tables, throwing their arms about, they 
talked and they harangued and shouted: “Down with 
the aristos\” till these humble folk, intoxicated by 
promises of a millenium and a life of ease and plenty, 
took up the cry and shouted: “Down with the aristos| 
To hell with La Rodiére and the whole brood up at 
the chateau!”’ 

The chief centre of this growing agitation was the 
restaurant Tison adjoining the café of the same name 
on the Grand’ Place; a great number of people, women 
as well as men, usually crowded in there in the evenings 
because it was known that the hero of the hour, Dr. 
Pradel, usually took his supper in the restaurant. 
People wanted to see him, to shake him by the hand 
and to explain to him how ready every one was in 
Choisy to avenge his wrongs on those arrogant 
ci-devants up at La Rodiére. ) 

Unfortunately Simon Pradel did not see eye to eye 
with that agitated crowd. He resented his own 
impotence bitterly enough, but he didn’t want other 
people—certainly not a lot of rioters—to make trouble 
up at the chateau and, God help them, strike perhaps 
at Mademoiselle Cécile whilst trying to punish her 
brother. Up to now he had succeeded in keeping the 
more agpressive hotheads within bounds. He had a 
great deal of influence with his fellow-citizens, was 
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very highly respected and they did listen to him when 
he first begged, then commanded them to mind their 
own business and let him manage his own. In this, 
strangely enough, he had an ally in a man he detested, 
Louis Maurin, the lawyer, who appeared just as 
anxious as he was himself to put a stop to the insane 
project advocated by the agents of the government; 
this was to march in a body to La Rodiére, there to 
loot or destroy the contents of the chateau as had 
already been done once, four years ago, and if not 
actually to murder the family of aristos, at any rate to 
give them a wholesome fright followed by exemplary 
punishment. 

After Louis Maurin had been ignominiously turned 
out of the Levets’ house by Blanche, he did not attempt 
to set foot in it again. He took to frequenting the 
restaurant Tison more assiduously than ever before, 
there to use what influence he possessed to moderate 
the inflammatory harangues of the agitators, since he 
was hand in glove with most of these gentlemen. As 
a matter of fact the last thing in the world Maurin 
desired was an armed raid on La Rodiére with Simon 
Pradel the centre of an adm#ing crowd, and the glori- 
fication of the one man who stood in the way of his 
cherished matrimonial schemes. 

“You don’t want to set the whole commune by the 
ears, Citizen Conty,” he argued with the orator who 
had just ended an impassioned harangue amidst thun- 
derous applause. ‘It is too soon for that sort of 
thing. The government wants you to incite the people 
to patriotism, to inflame their love for their country, 
not to work on this silly sentiment for one man, who, 
before you can put a stop to it, would become a sort 
of hero of the commune, be elected mayor and presently 
be sent to the Convention, there to become a dictator 
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and rival to Robespierre or Danton, and what will 
you gain by that? Whereas if you will only bide your 
time...7 

‘Well, what should I gain by biding my time 
according to you, Citizen Lawyer?” 

“Give those aristos up at the chateau enough rope, 
and presently you will be able to denounce them and 
get a big reward if they are condemned. I have known 
as much as twenty /4vres being paid for the apprehen- 
sion of a ci-devant Marquis and thirty for his women- 
folk. As for a prominent citizen like that fellow 
Pradel, I know that I can get you fifty Aures the day 
he is brought to trial for treason.” 

The other man shrugged, spat and gave a coarse 
laugh. 

“Do you hate him so much as all that, Citizen 
Lawyer?” he queried. 

“TI do not hate Docteur Pradel,’’ Maurin replied 
loftily, “‘more than I do all traitors to the Republic, 
and I know that Pradel is a traitor.” 

‘How do you know that?” 

‘He is constantly up at the chateau. He puts his 
professional pride in his pocket and gives purges to the 
ci-devants’ horses and dogs. And do you know why 
he was thrashed the other morning? Because he had 
spent the night with the wench Cécile, and was bidding 
her a fond farewell in the early dawn, when they 
were both caught in a compromising position by her 
brother, who took the law in his own hands and broke 
his riding-crop over the shoulders of the amorous 
young doctor.” 

Conversation was difficult in this atmosphere of 
noisy excitement. Maurin sat down at a table and 
asked Citizen Conty to join him in a plate of soup to 
be followed by onion pie. He had had no supper yet, 
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and he was hungry, but Choisy had done badly lately 
in the matter of provisions. It was too close to Paris 
to get the pick of the market and the commune had 
to be content with what was left over from the capital. 
In the farther corner of the crowded restaurant a 
small troupe of musicians were scraping the catgut, 
blowing down brass instruments and banging on 
drums to their own obvious satisfaction, for they made 
a great noise, wagged their heads and perspired pro- 
fusely while they supplemented their ear-splitting 
attempts at a tune by singing lustily in accompaniment. 
They had struck up the opening bars of the old French 
ditty: | 

“T] Cait une bergeére, 

Et ron et ron petit pataplon. 


The young people took it up: 


“Tl était une bergeére, 
Qui gardait ses moutons ton, ton, 
Oui gardait ses moutons.” 


The older folk also joined in till the low-raftered 
room was filled with a deafening uproar that would 
effectually have drowned any further attempt at 
oratory on the part of Citizen Conty and his like. 

“These cursed catgut scrapers,” the latter cried in 
exasperation. “I'll have them turned out. One 
can’t do anything with these fools while this row is 
going on.” 

He stood up on his chair and tried to shout, but. 
while he shouted the crowd bellowed: 


“El-le fit du fromage, 
Et rom et ron petit pataplon, 
El-le fit du fromage, 
Du lait de ses moutons, ton-ton, 
Du lait de ses moutons.” 
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The leader of the band was particularly active. 
Where he had got his fiddle from it was difficult to 
imagine; it gave forth sounds now creaking, now 
wheezing, anon screeching or howling and always 
discordant, provoking either laughter or the throwin 
of miscellaneous missiles at his head. They were afi 
of them a scrubby lot, these musicians, unwashed, 
unshaved, in ragged breeches above their bare legs, 
shoes down-at-heel or else sabots, and grubby Phrygian 
caps adorned with tricolour cocades on their unkempt 
heads. They called themselves an itinerant orchestra 
whom the proprietor of the restaurant had enticed into 
the place under promise of a hot supper, and they were 
obviously doing their best to earn it: 

“Le chat qui la regarde, 
Et ron et ron petit pataplon.” 

“That rascal over there should be made to do honest 
work,” Conty grunted, after he had made several vain 
attempts to shout the musicians down. “I call it an 
outrage on the country for a big hulking fellow like 
that to scrape a fiddle and ogle the girls when he 
should be training to fight the English.” 

“To fight the English?” Maurin interposed. 
“What do you mean, Citizen?” 

He and Conty had a tureen of hot soup on the table 
between them. Each dipped into it with a big ladle 
and filled up his plate tothe rim. The soup was very 
hot and they blew on their spoons before conveying 
them to their mouths. 

The musicians lifted up their cracked voices with a 
hoot and a cheer, whilst the chorus took up the lively 
tune: 

“Le chat qui la regarde 
D’un petit air fripon, pon, pon, 
D’un petit air fripon,” 
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and the leader of the band, suiting the action to the 
word, cast side glances on the girls with an air as 
roguish as that of the cheese-maker’s cat. 

‘“What do you mean, Citizen Conty,” the young 
lawyer reiterated, ‘“‘by talking about fighting the 
English?” 

‘‘Just what I say,” Conty replied. “We shall be 
at war with those barbarians before the month is 
out.” 

‘Who told you that?”’ 

““You’ll hear of it, Citizen Lawyer. II] news travels 
apace.”’ 

“But how did you know?’’ Maurin insisted. 

‘“‘We government agents,”’ Conty observed loftily, 
“‘know these things long before you ordinary esol 
do.” 

“But...” 

‘“‘As a matter of fact,” the other now condescended 
to explain, “I was in Paris this morning. I met a 
number of deputies. There will be a debate about 
the whole affair in the Convention to-night. Citizen 
Chauvelin,” he went on confidentially, ‘is back from 
London since the twenty-first. His work over there 
is finished, and he is travelling round the country on 
propaganda work for the government. Secret service, 
you know. Ispoke with him. He told me he would 
be in Choisy to-night to have a look round. Now, 
you see,” Conty concluded, as he attacked the savoury 
onion pie, “why I want to get all these fools into the 
right Pain of mind, We want to show Paris what 
Choisy can do. What?” 

“Chauvelinf” Maurin mused. “I’ve heard about 
him.” 

‘And you'll see him presently. A clever fellow, 
but hard as steel. He was sent to England to represent 
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our government, but he didn’t stay long, and, name 
of a dog, how he does hate the English!” 

The musicians had just led off with the last verse 
of the popular ditty: 


“La bergere en colere, 
Et ron, et ron, petit pataplon,” 


when Conty jumped to his feet, and with a hasty: 
“There he is!” pushed his way through the crowd 
towards the door. 

Armand Chauvelin, ex-envoy of the revolutionary 
government at the Court of St. James, had just returned 
from England, a sadder and wiser man: somewhat 
discredited perhaps, owing to his repeated failures in 
bringing the noted English spy, known as the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, to book, but nevertheless still standing high 
in the Councils of the various Committees, not only 
because of his great abilities, but because of his well- 
known hatred for the spy who had baffled him. He 
was still an important member of the Central Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and as such both respected. 
and feared wherever he went. 

Conty, the political agitator, was all obsequiousness 
when greeting this important personage. He con- 
ducted Citizen Chauvelin to the table where Louis 
Maurin had also finished eating, presented him to the 
lawyer, after which the two men pressed the new- 
comer to partake of supper as their guest. Chauvelin 
refused. He was not staying in Choisy this night, 
having other business to attend to, he said, in the 
Loiret district. He wouldn’t even sit down. Despite 
his small, spare figure, he looked strangely impressive 
in his quietude, and, dressed as he was in sober black, 
amidst this noisy, excited crowd, many inquisitive 
glances were turned on him as he stood there. His 
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thin white hands were clasped behind his back and he 
was listening to the answers which Conty and Maurin 
gave him in reply to his inquiries about the temper 
of the people in Choisy, and to their story of the out- 
rage perpetrated on Docteur Pradel by the ci-devant 
Marquis up at La Rodiére. This story interested 
him; he encouraged Conty in his efforts to keep the 
excitement of the populace at boiling point, and to 
inflame as far as possible the hatred of the people against 
the aristos. An armed raid on the chateau, he thought, 
would be a good move, if properly engineered, and as 
he intended to be back in Choisy in a couple of days, 
he desired the project to be put off until his return. 
He wouldn’t listen to Maurin’s objections to the raid. 

‘Those aristos at La Rodiére interest me,” he said. 
“There is an old woman, you say?” 

‘Yes,”’ Conty informed him; “the ci-devant Mar- 
quise, the mother of the present young cub who 
thrashed Docteur Pradel.” 

‘And there ts a girl? A young girl?” 

“Yes, Citizen, and two old aides-ménage. But they 
are harmless enough.” 

‘It would be so much better 
to say. 

“I was not asking your opinion, Citizen Lawyer,” 
Chauvelin broke in haughtily. “What I’ve said, I’ve 
said. Prepare the way, Citizen Conty,”’ he went on, 
“and as soon as I am back in Choisy I will let you 
know. If I mistake not,”’ he added under his breath, 
almost as if he didn’t wish the others to hear what 
he was saying, “we shall have some fun over that 
raid at La Rodiére. An old woman, a young girl, 
two old servants! The very people to arouse the 
‘sympathy of our gallant English spies.” 

He nodded to the two men and turned to go. The 
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crowd in the small restaurant was more dense than 
ever. People were sitting on the tables, the side- 
boards, and on the top of one another. The musicians 
had just played the last bar of the favoured tune, the 
chorus of which was bawled out by the enthusiastic 
crowd, to the accompaniment of thunderous handclaps 
and banging of miscellaneous tools on any surface that 
happened to be handy: 
“La bergere en colére, 


Tua son petit chaton, ton, ton, 
Tua son petit chaton.” 


Chauvelin had real difficulty in pushing his way 
through this dense throng. The vociferous shouts 
that filled the low room with a clamour that was deafen- 
ing made him quite giddy. He would have liked to 
put his hands to his ears, but he had need of his elbows 
to get along at all. He felt dazed, what with the 
noise and with the smell of stale food and of unwashed 
humanity; at any rate, he put his curious experience 
down to an addled state of his brain, for while he was 
being pushed and jostled, and only saw individual faces 
through a kind of haze made of dust and fumes, he 
suddenly felt as if a pair of eyes, one pair only, was 
looking at him out of the hundreds that were there. 
Of course, it was only a hallucination: he was sure it 
was, and yet for some reason or other he felt a cold 
shiver running down his spine. He tried to recapture 
the glance of those eyes, but no one now in the crowd 
seemed to be looking at him. The musicians had 
finished playing, or rather they tried to finish playing, 
but their audience wouldn’t allow them to. Every- 
one was shouting at the top of his voice: 


“Tl était une bergére.” 


‘They wanted the whole of the six verses all over again. 
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Chauvelin got as far as the door, was on the point 
of opening it when a sound—the sound he hated more 
than any on earth—reached his ear above the din: 
it was a bod prolonged, rather inane burst of laughter. 
Chauvelin did not swear, nor did he shiver again: 
his nerves were suddenly quite steady, and if he could 
have translated his thoughts into words, he would 
have said with a chuckle: “I was right, then! and 
you are here, my gallant friend, at your old tricks again. 
Well, since you wish it, @ nous deux once more, and I 
think I may promise you some fun, as you call it, at 


La Rodiére.”’ 


19 THE LEAGUE 


A.rHoucH Choisy is only twelve or fifteen kilometres 
from Paris, it was in those days just a small provincial 
town, with its Hétel de Ville and its Committee of 
Public Safety sitting there, its Grand’ Place, its ancient 
castle then used as a prison, and its famous bridge 
across the Seine. To the south and west of the 
Grand’ Place there were two or three residential 
streets with a few substantial, stone-built houses, the 
homes of professional men, or of tradespeople who had 
retired on a competence, and farther along a few 
isolated, poorer-looking houses, such a one as old 
Levet’s, lying back from the road behind a small grille 
and a tiny front garden. But all these features only 
covered a small area, round which stretched fields and 
spinneys, with here and there a cottage for the most 
part roofless and derelict. 

It was in one of these dilapidated cottages which 
stood in'a meadow about haley between Choisy 
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and the height on which was perched the Chateau de 
la Rodiére, that what looked like a troupe of itinerant 
musicians had sought shelter against the cold. They 
had made up a fire in the wide open hearth; the smoke 
curled up the chimney, and they sat round with their 
knees drawn up to their chins and their arms encircling 
their knees. It was the middle of the morning. The 
wintry dawn had been fine, but already its beauty had 
gone: ugly grey clouds gathered overhead, and a few 
thin flakes of snow were beginning to fall. The men 
sitting there appeared to be waiting for something or 
someone. They didn’t say much: one or two of them 
were smoking clay-pipes, others were munching bits of 
stale bread or scraps of cheese which they drew out of 
their pockets. There were four of them altogether 
inside the cottage, and one sat outside on a broken- 
down stool propped against the wall, apparently on the 
watch. They all looked as if they had just donned 
such garments as they happened to have picked up in 
an old clothes dealer’s shop—a blouse, or a knitted 
vest, saLots or shoes down at heel, and breeches very 
much the worse for wear. In a corner of the room a 
number of musical instruments were piled up, a 
miscellaneous collection of violin, guitar, trumpet and 
drum. Precariously perched on the top of this pile 
of rubbish sat Sir Percy Blakeney, Bart., the most 
fastidious dandy fashionable London had ever known, 
the arbiter of elegance, the friend of the Prince of 
Wales, the adored of every woman in England. He 
too was unwashed, unkempt, unshaved, his slender 
hands, those hands a queen had once termed exquisite, 
were covered with grime, his nails were in the deepest 
mourning. He wore a tattered blouse, sabots stuffed 
with straw on his bare feet, threadbare breeches, and 
on his head a Phrygian cap which had once been red. 
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At the moment he was scraping a fiddle, drawing from 
it wailing sounds that provoked loud groans from his 
friends and an occasional missile hurled at his head. 

“Percy, if you don’t leave off...’ one of them 
threatened, and shied a mouldy piece of cheese at his 
chief. : 

‘What will you do if I don’t?’ Sir Percy countered, 
and successfully dodged the missile, “for I am not 
going to leave off. I must get this demmed tune 
right, as we surely will be made to play it presently.” 

He went on scraping the opening bars of the new 
“Marseitlaise.”’ 

“‘We are in for some fine sport, I imagine, what?’ 
Lord Anthony Dewhurst remarked, and dug his teeth 
into a hard apple, which he had just extracted from 
his breeches’ pocket. 

“Tony,” one of the others demanded—it was my 
Lord Hastings, “‘where did you get that apple?” 

“My sweetheart gave it me. She stole it from her 
neighbour’s garden...” 

My Lord Tony got no further. He was attacked 
all at once from three sides. Three pairs of hands 
were stretched out to wrest the apple from him. 

They were just a lot of schoolboys on the spree, 
these men, enjoying this life of voluntary penury and 
intense discomfort, sometimes even of starvation and 
always of short-commons, for it was not always thought 
advisable for the type of ragamuffin that they appeared 
to be to buy sufficient food in the markets, in places 
where the movements of every man, woman and child 
were known and reported to the police. But they 
didn’t mind. They loved it all. It was such sport, 
they said, and all in the wake of their chief whom they 
would follow to the death. 

‘We are in for some fine sport!” Lord Tony had 
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declared, before the attack on his apple was launched. 
He held it up at arm’s length, trying to rescue it from 
his assailants who made grabs at it and invariably got 
in one another’s way, until a firm hand finally seized 
it and Blakeney’s pleasant drawly voice was raised to 


ay: 

Py toss you all for this precious thing . . . what 
there is left of it.” 

Sir Andrew Ffoulkes won the toss, and the apple, 
which had suffered wreckage during the fight, was 
finally hurled at the head of the revered chief, who 
had resumed his attempts at getting a tune out of his 
cracked fiddle. A distant church clock had struck 
eleven a few minutes ago. -The man on the watch 
outside put his head in at the door and announced 
curtly: 

“Here he comes.” 

And presently Devinne came in. He was dressed 
in his ordinary clothes with dark coat, riding breeches 
and boots. His face wore a sullen look and he 
scarcely glanced either at his friends or at his chief, 
just flung himself on the ground in front of the fire 
and muttered between his teeth: 

“God! I’m tired!” 

After a moment or two while no one else spoke he 
added as if grudgingly: 

“I’m sorry I’m late, Percy. I had to put up my 
horse and...” 

“Listen to this, you fellows,” Blakeney said, with 
a chuckle as he scraped his fiddle and extracted from 
it a wailing version of the ““Marseillaise.”’ 

Young Devinne jumped to his feet, strode across 
a floor and snatched the fiddle out of Blakeney’s 

and. 

“Percy!” he cried hoarsely. 
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_ “You don’t like it, my dear fellow? Well, I don’t 
blame you, but - 

“Percy,” the young man rejoined, “you've got to 
be serious... you have got to help me... it is all 
damnable... damnable... I shall go mad if this goes 
on much longer . . . and if you don’t help me.” 

He was obviously beside himself with excitement, 
strode up and down the place, his hand pressed tightly, 
against his forehead. .The words came tumbling out 
through his lips, whilst his voice was raucous with 
agitation. 

Blakeney watched him for a moment or two without 
speaking. His face through all the grime and dis- 
figurement wore that expression of infinite sympathy 
and understanding of which he, of all men, appeared to 
hold the secret, the understanding of other people’s 
troubles and difficulties, and that wordless sympathy 
which had so endeared him to his friends. 

“Help you, my dear fellow,’’ he now said. “Of 
course, we'll all help you, if you want us. What are 
we here for but to help each other, as well as those 
poor wretches who are in trouble through no fault 
of their own?” 

Then, as Devinne said nothing for the moment, just 
continued to pace up and down, up and down like 
a trapped feline, he went on: 

“Tell us all about it, boy. It is this La Rodiére 
business, isn’t it?”’ 

“It is. And a damnable business it will be, 
unless...” 

“Unless what?” 

‘Unless you do something about it in double quick 
time. Those ruffians in Choisy are planning mischief. 
You knew that two days ago, and you have done 
‘nothing. I wanted to go up to La Rodiére to warn 
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them of what was in the wind. I could have done it 

esterday, gone up there this morning. It wouldn’t 
have interfered with any of your plans: and it would 
have meant all the world to me. But what did you 
do? You took me along with Stowmarries to drive 
that old. abbé as far as Vitry, a job any fool could 
have done.” 

“But you did it so admirably, my dear fellow,”’ 
Sir Percy put in quietly, when young Desnee paused. 
for want of breath. He had come to a halt in front 
of his chief, glaring at him with eyes that held anything 
but deference; his face was flushed, beads of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead and glued his matted hair 
to his temples. : 

“Percy... !” he cried, not trying to disguise his 
exasperation. But Blakeney went on still quite 

uietly: 

“YOu did the fool’s job, as you call it, as admirably 
as you have always done everything the League set 
you to do; and you did it because you happen to have 
been born a gentleman and the son of a very great 
gentleman who honoured me with his friendship, and 
because you have always remembered that you swore: 
to me on your word of honour that, while we are all 
of us engaged on the business of the League, you would. 
obey me in all things.” 

“An oath of that sort,” the young man retorted. 
vehemently, “does not bind a man when 

‘“‘When he is in love, and the woman he loves is 
in danger...” Sir Percy broke in gently. “That: 
is what you were going to say, was it not, lad?” 

He rose and put a kindly hand on Devinne’s. 
shoulder. 

“Don’t think I don’t understand, my dear fellow,’” 
he said earnestly. “I do. God knows I do. But: 
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you know that the word of honour of an English 
gentleman isa big thing. A very, very big thing anda 
very hard one sometimes. So hard that nothing on 
earth can break it: but if by the agency of some devil, 
that word should get broken, then honour is irre- 
trievably shattered too.” 

“‘Now tell me,’’ he resumed more lightly, ‘did you 
on your way back from Vitry call in on Charles Levet 
and tell him that the Abbé Edgeworth is by now safely 
on his way to the Belgian frontier?”’ 

Devinne looked sullen. 

‘I forgot,” he said curtly. 

The others—Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, Lord Anthony 
Dewhurst, my Lord Hastings—had not spoken one 
word since Devinne had come into the room. Sir 
Philip Glynde (he was the son of the head of the great 
banking firm Glynde & Co., of Throgmorton Street), 
who had been on the watch outside, was leaning against 
the door-jamb, whilst keeping an eye on the road. 
He too was silent like the others and, like the others, 
his face expressed something like horror. It is a little 
difficult to estimate in these less romantic times, the 
depth of feeling that all these young men had for Percy 
Blakeney. It was a feeling akin to reverence, and the 
love they bore him had no resemblance to any love that 
any man has ever felt for another . . . and this because 
that love had its foundation in admiration for the 
character of the man: his extraordinary selflessness, 
his perfect disregard of personal danger and the 
cheerfulness with which he sacrificed everything, his 
personal comfort, even his love for his wife, in the 
cause of suffering humanity. And now to think of 
this boy... this... this young muckworm daring to 
...to what?...to defy their chosen chief...? It 
was unthinkable. Sir Andrew thought it sacrilege, 
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Lord Tony unsportsmanly; Hastings would have 
struck him in the face, and Glynde would have taken 
him by the scruff of his neck and thrown him out into 
the road. 

Blakeney gave a quaint little laugh: 

“Gad! That is a pity,’’ he said. “Fancy forget- 
ting a little thing like that. But we have no control 
over our memory, have we? Well, dear lad, you have 
a long walk before you, so you’d best start right away 
now. Tell Charles Levet that the abbé is now with 
some Belgian friends who are looking after him. I 
promised the old man that I would let him know, 
he has been very good to us, and we must keep in 
touch with him. 1 have an idea that he and his family 
may have need of us one day.” 

Devinne still looked sulky. 

“You want me to go to the Levets’ house? Now?” 

‘Well, you did forget to call in on your way. 
Didn’t your” 

“Then don’t expect me back here—I shall. go 
straight on to La Rodiére.”’ 

There was a slight pause, during which no human 
sound disturbed the kind of awed hush that had fallen 
over this squalid, derelict place. Blakeney had 
scarcely made a movement when young Devinne thus 
flung defiance in his face. Only Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, 
the man who perhaps among all the others knew every 
line around the mouth of his chief, and every expression 
in the deep-set lazy blue eyes, noted a certain stiffen- 
ing of the massive figure, and a tightening of the firm 
lips. But this only lasted for a few seconds. The 
very next moment Blakeney threw back his head and 
his prolonged inimitable laugh raised the echo of the 
dilapidated walls. The humour of the situation had 
tickled his fancy. This boyl!... Well!... It 
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was absolutely priceless. Those flaming eyes, the 
obstinate mouth, the attitude of a schoolboy in the act 
of defying his schoolmaster, and half afraid of the cane 
in the dominie’s hand seemed to him ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

‘“My dear fellow,” he said, and once again the 
friendly hand was laid on Devinne’s shoulder, and the 
kindliest of lazy blue eyes looked down on this con- 
tumacious boy, “‘you really are a marvel. But don’t 
let me keep you,” he went on airily. “I don’t suppose 
the Levets will invite you to dinner, and if they don’t 
it will be hours before you are there and back and able 
to get something to eat. Anyway, you will meet us 
again in the restaurant, without fail, at one o’clock.” 

This, of course, was a command. Blakeney had 
been standing between Devinne and the direct access 
to the door. He now stepped a little to one side, 
leaving the way free for the young man to go out. 
There was an awkward moment. Devinne, _half- 
ashamed but still half-defiant, would not meet the 
chief’s gently ironical glance. The others said 
nothing, and after a minute or two, he finally strode 
out of the cottage. A thin layer of snow lay on field 
and road, and deadened the sound of his footsteps. 
Glynde after a time put his head in at the door. 

“He ts out of sight,” he announced. 

Lord Hastings jumped to his feet. 

‘“My turn to watch,” he said. ‘“‘Glynde is frozen 
stiff.” 

‘Never mind about the watch now,” Sir Percy 
interrupted. ‘‘We are fairly safe here, and there are 
one or two things I want to talk over with you 
fellows.” | 

With a gesture of the hand he seemed to dismiss 
Devinne and the boy’s incipient rebellion out of — 
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mind and to ask the others to forget also. They were 
willing enough to do this for the time being; there 
was nothing in the world they enjoyed more than to 
talk things over with the chief. Hunger, cold, dis- 
comfort, even dirt were all forgotten when they could 
squat round on the floor and hear him tell them of 
those wonderful adventures which he planned and 
which had for their aim the rescue of innocent men, 
women and children, from the hands of an adminis- 
tration that knew neither mercy, justice nor restraint; 
adventures, full of danger and excitement, which 
had become as the breath of life to them all. 

‘““We are agreed, are we not?”’ Blakeney resumed, 
as soon as he held their full attention, “that for tbe 
next day or two we must concentrate on those wretched 
a up at La Rodiére. Monsieur le Marquis 

rancois we care nothing about, it is true, but there 
is the old lady, there is the young girl and there are 
the two old people who have been faithful servants 
and are, therefore, just as much in danger as their 
masters. We cannot leave Francois out of our 
calculations because neither his mother nor his sister 
would go away without him. So it will be five people 
—not to say six—-whom we shall have to get over to 
England as soon as danger becomes really imminent. 
That might be even no later than this evening. We 
shall be up there with the riotous crowd during the 
afternoon, and we shall have our fiddle, our trumpets 
and our drums, not to mention our melodious voices 
with which we can always divert their thoughts from 
unprofitable mischief, to some equally boisterous but 
less dangerous channels. You all know the ro 
now: we have played that game successfully ni ae 
and can do it again, what?” 

There was unanimous assent to the project. 
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“Yes, by gad!” came from one of them. 

“It is a game I particularly affection,”’ from another. 

“Always makes me think of tally-ho!”’"—this from 
that keen sportsman, Lord Anthony Dewhurst. 

And: “Go on, Percy! This is violently exciting,” 
—from them all. 

The fire had burned itself out; no one thought of 
feeding it; for one thing there was no more fuel. The 
wind drove in by the rickety door and unglazed win- 
dow; they were shivering with cold, these young 
exquisites, but they were hard as nails, and certainly 
they didn’t care. Excitement kept them warm. 
They were just like schoolboys looking forward to a 
rajd on a neighbour’s orchard, and they hung breath- 
less on the lips of the man, their leader, who had 
planned the adventure for them. 

“We'll bide our time, of course,” Blakeney now 
continued. ‘Our friends, the worst of the hotheads, 
once they have accomplished their purpose and 
asserted their rights and privileges to make them- 
selves unpleasant to the aristos, will turn their backs 
on La Rodiére, their spirits slightly damped perhaps. 
They will then crowd into the nearest cabaret, there 
is one Close to the chateau, they will talk things over, 
eat and drink and allow those hellish agitators to talk 
their heads off, while we shall continue to addle their 
brains with strains of sentimental music. And all the 
time we'll be watching the opportunity for action. Of 
course, during the course of a long afternoon a number 
of incidents are certain to occur which we cannot 
foresee and which will either aid or hinder us. You 
know my favourite motto, to take Chance by the one 
hair on his head and force him to do my bidding. In 
a small place like this by far our best plan will be to 
proceed once more to La Rodiére as soon as the crowd 
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has made its way back to Choisy and we find the coast 
fairly clear. We'll go in the guise of a squad of 
Gendarmerie Nationale and there arrest Monsieur le 
Marquis, his mother, his sister and the two faithful 
old servants. With a little luck, those tactics are 
sure to succeed.” 

He paused a moment, striding up and down the 
narrow room, a set look on his face. His followers 
who watched him waited in silence, knowing that 
through that active brain the plan for the daring rescue 
of those innocents was gradually being elaborated and 
matured. After a time Blakeney resumed. 

“T am not taking Devinne with us at any time this 
afternoon. The crowd up at the chateau is certain to 
deal harshly with the family, and if Mademoiselle 
Cécile is rough-handled he might do or say something 
rash which would compromise us all. So I shall send 
him to our headquarters outside Corbeil, to instruct 
Galveston and Holte to have horses ready and generally 
to be prepared for our arrival with a certain number of 
refugees, among whom there will be two ladies. 
Galveston is very expert in making all arrangements, 
I know I can trust him and Holte to do the necessary 
as far as lies in their power.”’ 

“At what time do you think you will carry the 
whole thing through, Percy?” one of the others 
asked. ‘‘The arrest, I mean, and the flight from La 
Rodiére?”’ 

“T cannot tell you that just yet. Sometime during 
the night, of course. I would prefer the early dawn 
for many reasons, if only for the sake of the light. 
The night might be very dark, bad for fast driving. 
But I will give you instructions about that later. ii 
will only be by hearing the talk around us that I shall 
be able to decide finally. I shall also have to ascertain 
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exactly how much help mine host of the cabaret will 
be willing to give us.” 

‘““You mean the cabaret on the Corbeil road, not far 
from La Rodiéere?” 

‘“‘A matter of two or three hundred yards, yes. It 
boasts of the poetic sign: ‘The Dog Without a Tail.’ 
I have been in touch with mine host and his Junoesque 
wife already.” 

“Percy, you are wonderful!” 

““Glynde, you are an ass.” 

Laughter all round and then Blakeney resumed once 
more: 

‘There will also be Pradel to consider.” 

‘Pradel?”’ one of them asked. ‘“‘Why?”’ 

“If we leave him here, we’d only have to come back 
and get him later. They'll have him, you may be sure 
of that. He has one or two bitter enemies, as men of 
his outstanding worth always have, and there are 
always petty jealousies both male and female that make 
for mischief. Anyhow, he is too fine a fellow to be 
left for these wolves to devour. But I shall be better 
able to judge of all this after I have gauged the temper 
of the crowd both at La Rodiére and afterwards.” 

“That young Marquis was a fool not to have got 
away before now.” 

‘““He wouldn’t hear of it. You know their ways. 
They are all alike. Some of them quite fine fellows, 
but they have not yet learned to accept the inevitable, 
and the women, poor dears, have no influence over 
their menfolk.” 

“Then we are going up to La Rodiére with the 
crowd, I take it,” Lord Hastings observed. 

“Certainly we are.” 

“You haven't forgotten, Percy, by any chance .. .?”” 
sir Andrew suggested. 
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“I think not. You mean, my dear friend Monsieur 
Chambertin, beg pardon, Chauvelin?’”’ Blakeney re- 
joined gaily. “No, by gad, I had not forgotten him, 
I am pining for his agreeable society. I wonder now 
whether during his last stay in London he has learned 
how to tie his cravat as a gentleman should.” 

“Percy! will you be...” Lord Tony hazarded. 

‘“Careful, was the word you were going to say, eh, 
Tony? Of course, I won't be careful, but I give you 
my word that my friend Chambertin is not going to 
get me—not this time.” 

A soft look stole into his deep-set eyes. It seemed 
as if he had seen a vision of his exquisite wife Mar- 
guerite wandering lonely and-anxious, in her garden at 
Richmond waiting for him, her husband and lover, 
who was her one absorbing thought, whilst he... 
She too was his absorbing thought, the great thought, 
that filled his mind and warmed his heart: but it was 
not all-absorbing. Foremost in his mind were all 
those innocents, little children, men and women, 
young and old who, unknown to themselves seemed 
to call to him, to stretch out imploring arms towards 
him for comfort and for help: those were the moments 
when Marguerite’s lovely face appeared blurred by 
the rain of tears shed in devastated homes and inside 
prison walls, and when he, the adoring husband and 
devoted lover, dismissed with a sigh of longing, all 
thoughts of holding her in his arms. 

Such a moment was the present one, when the name 
of his deadly enemy recalled as on a transient picture, 
his life of happiness and of ease in England: the L seherak 
at Richmond, his beautiful wife, the many friends, 
and a sigh of longing for it all came involuntarily to 
his lips. But the moment was very brief. A few 
seconds only went by, and Sir Percy Blakeney was once 
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more the Scarlet Pimpernel, the man of action and of 
heroic self-sacrifice, the leader with so forceful a 
personality that he was able to hold nineteen men to 
his will, obedient to his commands, ready to face every 
kind of danger, even to meet death at a word from 
him. 

“And now,” he said, his voice perfectly firm and 
incisive, “‘it is time that we collected our goods and 
saw whether our friends down at Choisy are ready for 
the fight.”’ 

They set to, to collect their musical instruments, 
their fiddles and drums and trumpets. Just for a 
moment the glamour of the coming adventure faded 
before one hideous fear of which not one of them had 
ever spoken yet, but which troubled them all. 

Blakeney was humming the tune of the ‘“Mar- 
setllaise.”’ 

“I wish I could remember the words of the demmed 
thing,” he said. ‘““What comes after: ‘Aux armes, 
citoyens! °? Ffoulkes, you ought to know.” 

Sir Andrew replied almost gruffly: “I don’t,’”’ and 
Lord Tony called suddenly to his chief: 

“Percy.” 

“Yes! What ts it?” 

‘That fellow, Devinne.. .”’ 

“What about him?” 

““You don’t trust him, do your” 

“The son of old Gery Rudford, the straightest rider 
to hounds I ever knew? Of course I trust him.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” Hastings put in. 

“‘The father may have been a sportsman,’’ Glynde 
added; “the son certainly 1s not.” 

“Don’t say that, my dear fellow,” Blakeney rejoined; 
“it sounds like treason to the rest of us. The boy is 
all right. Just mad with jealousy, that’s all. He 
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has offended his lady love and she will have nothing 
more to do with him. I dare say he is sorry that he 
behaved quite so badly the other morning. I'll admit 
that he did behave like a cad. He is only a boy, and 
jealousy ... well! we know what a bad counsellor 
jealousy can be. But between that and doing what you 
all have in your minds... Egad! I'll not believe it!”’ 

Hastings murmured savagely: “He'd better not.” 

Sir Philip Glynde nearly punched a hole in the drum, 
trying to express his feelings, and Lord Tony muttered 
a murderous oath. Sir Andrew alone said nothing. 
He knew—they all did, in fact—that Blakeney was 
one of those men who are so absolutely loyal and 
straight, that they simply cannot conceive treachery in 
a friend. Not one of them trusted Devinne. It was 
all very well making allowances for a boy thwarted 
in love, but there had been an expression in this one’s 
face which suggested something more sinister than 
petty jealousy, and though nothing more was said at 
the moment, they all registered a vow to keep a close 
eye on his movements until this adventure in Choisy, 
which promised to be so exciting, had come to a 
successful issue, and they were all back in England 
once more, when they hoped to enlist Lady Blakeney’s 
support in persuading Percy not to rely on young 
Devinne again. 
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Heavy hearted and still sullen and rebellious, St. John 
Devinne, familiarly known as Johnny, made his way 
through the town to the Levets’ house. All sorts: of 
wild schemes chased one another through his brain, 
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schemes which had the one main objective in view to 
see Cécile de la Rodiére, and, by giving her and her 
family warning of the mischief contemplated against 
them by the rabble of Choisy, to worm himself once 
more into her good eae and regain the love which 
he had forfeited so foolishly. Indeed, he had every 
hope of achieving this happy state of things through 
the fact that it was obviously Simon Pradel who had 
inflamed the temper of his fellow-citizens, by posing as 
the heroic victim of his own political opinions. 
Devinne himself was so convinced of Pradel’s réle in 
the affair, that he did not think he would have the 
slightest difficulty in persuading even Cécile that that 
abominable doctor was the instigator of all the coming 
trouble, in order to be revenged on her brother for the 
well-deserved thrashing which he had received. 

Chance has a very funny way of shuffling the cards 
in the game of life. Here were two men, Louis 
Maurin, the French lawyer, and Lord St. John 
Devinne, son of an English Duke, both deadly 
enemies of Simon Pradel, the local doctor, who hardly 
knew either of them, but who was looked upon by 
both as a serious rival to their love, a rival who must 
incontinently be swept out of the way. Maurin 
desired his moral and physical downfall in order to 
find his way clear for the wooing of Blanche Levet, 
whilst Devinne had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that Cécile de la Rodiére had so far demeaned herself 
as to fall in love with the fellow. She certainly had 
turned her back on him, Devinne, ever since that fatal 
morning, and unless he now took strong measures 
on his own behalf, he might lose all chance of ever 
winning her. 

These thoughts, as well as certain contumacious 
ones against the discipline imposed on him by “‘the 
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chief,”’ kept the young man’s mind busy while he made 
his way through the town. Snow was falling in thin 
flakes: it was very cold, and there were few people 
about. It was then just past twelve o’clock: at half- 
past the workers in the government factory would be 
coming out and cafés and restaurants would soon be 
filled to overcrowding. 

The new calendar with its Sans-Culottides, its 
Republican years and its Décadis, had not yet been 
evolved, and this was still Sunday—not a Christian 
Sunday, surely, but just a Day of Rest, with factories 
closed in the afternoon and hours during which paid 
agitators and government spies could find work for idle 
hands to do and thoughts of mischief for empty heads 
to plan. Devinne hurried along, hoping to deliver 
his message at the Levets and be well on the way to 
La Rodiére before the crowd had been stirred into 
an organised march on the chateau. He pulled the 
collar of his greatcoat up to his ears and his hat down to 
meet it, for the wind blowing right across the Grand’ 
Place was cutting. At the angle of the Rue Verte he 
suddenly became aware of the man who at the moment 
was foremost in his thoughts. Simon Pradel was 
standing at the corner of the street, talking to a girl 
whose head was swathed inashawl. Devinne thought 
that in her he recognized Levet’s daughter, whom he 
had once seen at the chateau. She was talking 
heatedly and appeared distressed, for her voice shook 
as she spoke, and she had one hand on Pradel’s arm 
as if she were either entreating or restraining him. As 
he went past them, Devinne heard the girl say: 

“Don’t go up there, Simon! Those aristos hate 
you. They will only think that you are fawning on 
them.... Don’t go, Simon.... You will regret‘it, 
and they will despise you for it... they will...” 
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She seemed to be working herself up into a state of 
excitement and kept on raising her voice until it 
sounded quite shrill. 

Pradel tried to pacify her. ‘‘Hush, my dear,’ he 
said; ‘‘don’t talk so loud: anyone might hear you.” 

But she was not to be pacified: 

“‘I don’t care who hears me,” she retorted; ‘‘those 
aristos are devils who deserve all they will get. Why 
should you care what happenstothem?... Youonly 
care because you are in love with Cécile. ...” 

She burst into tears. Pradel put an arm round 
her shoulders. 

“And now you talk like a foolish child... .” 

Devinne had instinctively halted within earshot, 
but now he was in danger of being seen and this he 
did not wish, so, rather reluctantly, he turned and went 
his way. It was too soon yet to gauge the importance 
of what he had heard, but already he felt that in this 
girl, who was obviously half crazy with jealousy, he 
might find a useful ally, should he fail to obtain an 
interview with Cécile on his own initiative. In any 
case, she must have the same desire that he had, 
namely, to keep Cécile and Pradel apart. This 
thought elated him, and it was with a more springy 
step that he strode briskly down the Rue Verte and 
after a few minutes rang the outside bell of the Levets’ 
house. 

Charles Levet opened the door to him, received the 
message sent to him by his friend Professor d’Arblay, 
expressed his satisfaction at hearing that Monsieur 
l’Abbé Edgeworth was safely on his way to Belgium, 
asked his visitor to join the family at dinner, and on 
the latter’s courteous refusal, bade him a friendly fare- 
well. Back the other side of the gate, Devinne paused 
a moment to reconsider the whole situation. Should 
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he continue his protest against an irksome discipline, 
which he felt was incompatible with his dignity as a 
man of action and of thought, or should he make a 
virtue of necessity, meet Blakeney and the others in 
the Restaurant Tison, hear their plans and then act 
in accordance with his own schemes and in his own 
interest? 

On the whole he felt inclined to adopt the latter 
course. He didn’t want to quarrel with Blakeney, 
not just yet, nor yet with the others who were all 
influential and popular men about town, who might, 
if the split came, make his position extremely uncom- 
fortable in London. ‘There was nothing he desired 
more at the moment than to extricate himself from the 
entanglement of the League, but he was wise enough 
to realise that if this was done at this juncture, he would, 
on his return to England, find the doors of more than 
one smart hostess closed against him. So for the 
moment there was nothing for it but to keep his appoint- 
ment with Percy and the others in the Restaurant 
Tison, and in any case learn what plans were being 
evolved for this afternoon. If nothing was going to 
be done right away for the safety of Cécile, then he 
would act on his own. To this he had fully made up 
his mind. All this would mean going back now to 
that horrible cottage and getting once more into those 
filthy rags which he had come to hate, but he didn’t 
really care now that he knew he could count on the 
co-operation of a jealous woman, whom he had heard 
cry out in a voice shrill with emotion: “You only care 
because you are in love with Cécile!” 
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MADEMOISELLE 


2! CITIZEN CHAUVELIN 


Ir must not be thought for a moment that authority as 
represented by the Gendarmerie Nationale, regular or 
volunteer, in any way approved, let alone aided and 
abetted, the insurrectionary movements that were such 
a feature of the first two years of the Revolution. 
Authority did not even wink at them, did its best, in 
fact, to: put a-stop to. these marches and raids on neigh- 
»bouring chateaux which only ended in a number of 
broken. heads, in: loot and unnecessary vielence, and a 
sgevere ‘remonstrance:‘from the government who had 
its eye on. ‘all oo owned by ci-devants and 
strongly disapproved of its wanton destruction at. the 
hands of an irresponsible mob. 

. Thus it wags that as soon as Simon Pradel became 
aware of the imminence of the mischief contemplated 
against the aristes up at La Rodiére, and thinking 
only of Cécile and her safety, he went straight to 
the Hotel de Ville and drew the attention of the 
Chief Commissary of the Gendarmerie to what was in 
the wind. } 

“Citizen Conty,” he explained, “‘has inflamed every- 
one’s temper to such an extent that there is hardly a 
man or woman in Choisy to-day who will not march 
up to La Rodiére, and, even if they do not commit 
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murder, will certainly destroy a great deal of property 
which rightly belongs to the nation.” 

He was clever enough to know that it was this 
argument that would prevail. The Chief Commissary 
looked grave. He was mindful of his own position, 
not to say his own head, and therefore took the one 
drastic course which was most likely to minimise the 
mischief. He gave it out through a proclamation 
blazoned by the town crier, that by order of the govern- 
ment there would be no Day of Rest this Sunday, and 
that the work in the factories would be carried on 
as usual. This meant that four-fifths of the male 
population of Choisy and one-third of its womenfolk 
would be kept at work until seven o’clock in the 
evening and that the plans for the afternoon’s holiday 
would have to be considerably modified or abandoned 
altogether. 

here was-a great deal of dissatisfaction and much 
murmuring over this, but no man. was bold enough. 
to suggest revolt against a government decree. .Anys. 
thing approaching disobedience was very dangetous 
these days. The armaments factory of Choisy. was 
one of the most important of its kind in: Northern 
France. Every one knew, of course, that war with: 
England was imminent, and to hamper the govern-. 
ment at this juncture by shortage of arms was to court 
disaster, if not death. 7 

In the Restaurant Tison, which was to be the. 
starting point for the march on La Rodiére, turbulence. 
had given place to gloom. Even the troupe of 
musicians who were working with a will to try and 
revive drooping spirits failed to bring about that state 
of excitement so essential to the success of the pro- 
posed plan. Citizen Conty, too, had received his 
orders, ‘‘Let the people simmer, down,” the Chief 
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Commissary had commanded, “the government does 
not want a riot in Choisy just now.” Conty didn’t 
care one way or the other. He was paid to carry 
out government orders, and knew how to steer clear 
of trouble if these happened to be contradictory. 
Louis Maurin the lawyer had assured him that in the 
end it would pay him better to give the aristos at La 
Rodiére a little more rope, and, when the time was 
ripe, to denounce them as traitors, and if the accusation 
held and they were actually condemned he, Conty, 
would then be paid for his services at the usual rate: 
twenty, thirty livres, even fifty. Of course, there was 
Citizen Chauvelin to reckon with, an influential man 
and member of the new Committee of Public Safety 
who had unlimited powers, and Citizen Chauvelin 
had distinctly said that he desired a row at La Rodiére 
not later than this day; he had even murmured under 
his breath: ““We shall have some fun over that raid at 
La Rodiére,” and had added something about “English 
spies,’ which at the time—it was two days ago—had 
greatly intrigued Citizen Conty. 

The. latter fully expected Chauvelin to put in an 
appearance in the restaurant, and there to give him 
final orders as to who should be obeyed in this case, 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety, or a mere 
Chief Commissary of Gendarmerie, It was close on 
two o'clock already. The factory bell calling the 
workers back would ring in half an hour, and Conty 
was getting anxious. 

As time went on the general depression of spirits 
became more and more accentuated. Even the 
popular tunes, ““J/ était une bergére,” or “Sur le pont 
d’ Avignon,” failed to bring forth the usual lusty 
response. The people sat at table, finishing their 
meagre fare, whispering, planning and grumbling. 
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It would have been such fun to march in a body to 
La Rodiére as one had done four years ago, and there 
was always something to pick up in a place of that sort, 
something for the larder or the cellar, not to mention 
things that one could sell presently to the Jew pedlars 
from Paris. And this afternoon would have been a 
perfect opportunity for the expedition. It was cold, 
and snow had ceased to fall. If one only could have 
made a start at two o'clock, one would have had a 
couple of hours daylight for the affair. Now, as 
things were, with work at the factory kept up till seven 
o’clock, what could anyone do? It would be pitch 
dark at five, with no moon and possibly a heavy fall’ 
of snow; and what was more: if the whole thing was 
put off those aristos up at La Rodiére would certainly 
be warned by then of what awaited them and would 
get themselves safely out of the way. That was the 
general drift of conversation round the trestle tables 
of the Restaurant Tison. Conty could hear them all 
talking. He glanced repeatedly up at the clock hoping 
to see the trim figure of Citizen Chauvelin appear in 
the doorway. Once the workers had gone back to 
the factory it would be too late to carry out the original 
plan, which had been approved of by Chauvelin, and 
Conty didn’t relish the idea of having to shoulder the 
responsibility of what might or might not occur in that 
case. He would have preferred to receive final orders 
from a member of an influential committee, one who 
alone could issue orders over the head of the Chief 
Commissary. 

It was then with a feeling of intense relief that 
precisely at twenty minutes past two he saw the sable- 
clad figure of Chauvelin working his way towards him 
through the crowd. 

“Well? And what have you done?” Chauvelin 
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queried curtly, and refused the chair which Conty had 
obsequiously offered him. 

“You have heard the proclamation, Citizen?’ Conty 
responded; “about work at the factory this after- 
noon?”’ | 

“T have. But I am asking you what you have 
done.” 

“Nothing, Citizen. I was waiting for you.” 

“You didn’t carry out my orders?” 

“T hadn’t any, Citizen.” 

‘Two days ago I gave you my commands to prepare 
the way for an armed raid on the chateau as soon as | 
‘was back in Choisy. Yesterday I sent you word that 
I would be back to-day. But I see no sign of a raid 
being organized either by you or anyone else.” 

“The decree was only promulgated a couple of hours 
ago. All the able-bodied men and women will have 
to go back to work in a few minutes; there was nothing 
to be done.”’ 

“How do you mean? There was nothing to be 
done? What about all these people here? I can see 
at least a hundred that do not work in the factory, 
more than enough for what I want.” 

Conty gave a contemptuous shrug. 

“The halt and the maimed,” he retorted acidly; 
“the weaklings and the women. I thought every 
moment you would come, Citizen Chauvelin, and issue 
a counter decree giving the workers their usual Day 
of Rest. As you didn’t come, I didn’t know what 
to do.” 

“So you let them all get into the doldrums.” 

‘What could I do, Citizen?’ Conty reiterated 
sullenly. “I had no orders.” 

“You had no initiative, you mean? If you had 
you would have realized that if half the population 
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of Choisy will in a moment or two go to work, the 
other half will still be here and ready for any mischief.” 

“Those bumpkins... 1” 

“Yes, louts and muckworms and cinderwenches. 
And let me tell you, Citizen Conty, that it is not for 
you to sneer at such excellent material, rather see that 
you utilize it as I directed you to do in the name of 
the government who know how to punish slackness 
as well as to reward energy.” : 

Having said this, Chauvelin turned his back abruptly 
on the discomfited Conty and made for the door. 
Even as he did so an outside bell clanged out the sum- 
mons for the workers to return to the factory. There 
was a general hubbub, chairs.pushed aside and scraping 
against the stone floor, the tramp of feet all making 
for the door, voices shouting from one end of the 
room to the other. And right through the din, there 
came to Chauvelin’s ears, at the very moment that he 
passed through the swing-doors, a sound that domin- 
ated every other, just a prolonged merry, irritatingly 
inane laugh. 

Muttering and grumbling, the workers filed out of 
the restaurant, and in straggling groups made their 
way across the Grand’ Place. A few remained behind 
—a couple of hundred or so: there was Hector the 
cobbler, who had lost a leg last year at Valmy, and 
Marius the wig-maker, who had only one hand where- 
with to ply his trade; then there was Jean, who suffered 
from epilepsy, and Anatole, who was half-witted, and 
Jacques, who was just a dwarf. There were men who 
were over fifty, and youths who were not yet fourteen, 
and, of course, there were the women. Conty looked 
about him, and in his mind agreed with what Citizen 
Chauvelin had said. Here was excellent material for 
a well-organized insurrection, and now that the 
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responsibility was no longer his, he would know how 
to utilize it. 

Hardly had the last able-bodied man gone out of 
the place than Citizen Conty had climbed on the top 
of a table, and begun his harangue by apostrophizing 
the musicians. 

“‘What mean you, rascals,’’ he cried lustily, “by 
scraping your fiddles to give us nothing but sentimental 
ballads fit only for weaklings to hear? Our fine men 
have gone to work for their country, and here you 
are trying to make us sing about shepherdesses and 
their cats. Mordieu! have you never heard of the air 
that every patriotic Frenchman should know, an air 
that puts fire into our blood, not water: “A//ons enfants 
dela patrie! Le jour de gloire est arrivé!’”’ 

At first the people did not take much notice of 
Conty; the men had gone and there was nothing much 
to do but to go back to one’s own hovels and mope 
there till they returned. But when presently the 
musicians, in response to the speaker’s challenge, took 
up the strains of the revolutionary song, they straight- 
ened out their backs, turned about the better to hear 
the impassioned oratory which now poured from 
Citizen Conty’s lips. 

“Citizens,” he bellowed, while the musicians stopped 
playing so as not to drown his voice, “while our able- 
bodied men toil and moil to forge the arms wherewith 
the soldiers of France will smite the enemies of our 
beloved country, shall we who cannot join them in 
this noble work sit still and do nothing to rid France 
of those other enemies of hers who are far more 
insidious and far more dangerous to her safety than the 
English or the Dutch? You know to what enemies 
I refer! It is to those ci-devants, noble seigneurs, to 
those aristos who for years, nay, for centuries, battened 
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on the misery and the toil of the people, who grew 
richer and fatter year by year, while you and your 
fathers and your grandfathers before you starved so 
that they might eat, bore misery and disease so that 
they might wallow in good food and sprawl in downy 
beds.” 

Murmurs of approval greeted this somewhat con- 
fused metaphor, while the musicians at a sign from 
Conty once more struck up the martial strain: 


“Contre nous de la tyrannie, 
L’ttendard sanglant est levé!” 


Conty put up his hand. Once again the musicians 
paused and once again the-orator raised his voice, 
certain now that he held the attention of his audience. 
But this time he did not bellow. He began quietly 
with hardly any emphasis, to explain to them just how 
in the past the rich had lived and the poor had suffered, 
how they had all worked hard in order to provide the 
aristos up in their chateau with all those luxuries of 
which they themselves had not even a conception. 
They, the women, had worked their fingers to the 
bone sewing and washing and scrubbing; the men had 
endured kicks from horses, bites from dogs, thrashings 
from their masters, had contracted sickness, lost a limb 
or an eye, all in the service of aristos who had never 
done anything to alleviate their woes. 

At the first mention of a chateau, the crowd began 
to prick up its ears. They knew all about a chateau. 
There was La Rodiére up on the hill whither they 
would all have marched this afternoon had not the 
aristos cajoled the Chief Commissary into ordering the 
men to go to work even on the Day of Rest. 


“Aux armes, citoyens! 
Chargez, vos bataillons!” 
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The musicians seemed a little uncertain of the tune 
at this point, but what did it matter? The crowd 
was getting into the right mood, and a hundred lusty 
throats soon put them in the right way. 

“Chargez vos bataillons!”’ they sang, and banged 
on the tables with their hands or any tools that were 
handy. 

Conty was in his element. He held all these poor, 
half-starved people in a fever by the magic of his 
oratory, and he would not allow their fever to cool 
down again. From an abstract reference to any 
chateau to the actual mention of La Rodiére did not 
take him long. Now he was speaking of Dr. Pradel, 
the respected citizen of Choisy, the friend of the poor, 
who had dared to express his political opinions in the 
presence of those arrogant ci-devants, and what had 
happened? He had been insulted, outraged, thrashed 
like a dog! 

“And you, Citizens,’? he once more bellowed, 
“though the government has not called upon you to 
fashion bayonets and sabres, are you going to sit still 
and allow your sworn enemies, the enemies of France, 
to ride rough-shod over you now that our glorious 
revolution has levelled all ranks and brought the most 
exalted heads down under the guillotine? You have 
no sabres or bayonets, it is true, but you have your 
scythes and your axes and you have your fists. Are 
you going to sit still, I say, and not show those traitors 
up there on the hill that there is only one sovereignty 
in the world that counts and which they must obey, 
the sovereignty of the people?” 

The magic words had their usual effect. A perfect 
storm of applause greeted them, and all at once they 
began to sing: ““/lons enfants de la patrie!” and the 
musicians blew their trumpets and banged their drums 
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and soon there reigned in the restaurant the sort of 
mighty row beloved by agitators. 


22 AT THE CHATEAU 


Ir did not take Conty long after that to persuade a 
couple of hundred people who were down in the dumps 
and saw no prospect of getting out of them that it 
was their duty to go at once to the Chateau de la 
Rodiére and show those arrogant ci-devants that when 
the sovereignty of the people was questioned, it would 
know how to turn the tables on those who dared to 
flout it. The fact that he quite omitted to explain 
how the sovereignty of the people had in this particular 
instance been assailed did not weigh with his un- 
sophisticated audience in the least. They had nothing 
on earth to do this afternoon, and they were told that 
it was their patriotic duty to march to La Rodiére 
and there to make themselves as unpleasant as possible, 
so why in the world should they hesitate? 

Headed at first by Citizen Conty himself they all 
trooped out of the Restaurant Tison, after the manner 
of those determined Amazons who had marched 
from Paris to Versailles and there insisted on seeing 
the ci-devant royal family—Louis Capet, his wife and 
his two children—and on making their presence felt 
there, in spite of Bodyguards. So most of what 
was left of the population of Choisy assembled on 
the Grand’ Place, there formed itself into a compact 
body and started to march through the town, and 
thence up the hill, headed by a band of musicians 
who had sprung up from nowhere a few days ago and 
had since then greatly contributed to the gaiety inside 
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the cafés and restaurants by their spirited performance 
of ‘popular airs. On this great occasion they headed 
the march with their fiddles and trumpets and drum. 
There were five of them altogether and their leader, a 
great hulking fellow who should have been fighting 
for his country instead of scraping the catgut, was soon 
very popular with the crowd. His rendering of the 
““Marseillaise” might be somewhat faulty, but he was 
such a lively kind of a vagabond that he put every one 
into good humour long before they reached the 
chateau. 

And they remained in rare good humour. For 
them this march, this proposed baiting of the aristos 
was just an afternoon’s holiday, something to take 
them out of themselves, to help them to forget their 
misery, their squalor, the ever-present fear that con- 
ditions of life would get worse rather than better. 
Above all, it lured them into the belief that this glorious 
revolution had done something stupendous for them— 
they didn’t quite know what, poor things, but there 
it was: the millennium, so the men from Paris kept 
onassuring them. Admittedly, this stupendous thing, 
this milennium, was already overdue, but these exciting 
expeditions and telling those arrogant ci-devants a few 
home truths, made it easier to wait for the really 
happy days to come, and so the clues eres | march 
on La Rodiére progressed merrily. It is a fact that 
insurrection, as an art, carried on by an unruly mob, 
was the direct product of the Revolution in brance 
It was revolutionary France that first invented and 
then perfected the art of insurrection. There was 
no such thing before 1789, when the crowd stormed 
the Bastille and reduced it, as a besieging army would 
reduce an enemy fort. And the movement has to 
a great extent retained its perfection only in France, 
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probably because it suits the impulsive French tem- 
perament better than the temperament of other natioys. 

Actually a mob—an angry mob—-say in England, in 
Russia or Germany, is usually just a mass of dull, 
tenacious and probably vindictive humanity; but in 
France, even during the fiercest days of revolution, 
there was always an element of inventiveness, almost 
of genius, in the crowd of men and women that went 
hammering at the gates of chateaux, insisted on seeing 
its owners, even when, as in Versailles, these were 
still their King and Queen, and devised a score of ways 
of humiliating and baiting them without necessarily 
resorting to violence. Thus, a French mob is unlike 
any other in the world. 

And so it was in this instance with the hundred 
or two of women and derelicts who marched up the 
hill to La Rodiére, in the wake of an unwashed, out- 
at-elbows, raffish troupe of musicians. They stumped 
along, those, at any rate, who were able-bodied, shout- 
ing and singing snatches of the ‘““Marseillaise,” not 
feeling the cold, which was bitter, nor the fatigue of 
breasting the incline up to the chateau, on a road 
slippery with ice and snow. They were as lively as 
they could be, not knowing exactly what they were 
going to do once they got up there and came face to 
ace with the ci-devant Marquis and Marquise, for 
whom they had worked in the past and from whom they 
had received alternately many kindnesses and many 
blows. Those who were lame or otherwise feeble, 
such as Hector the cobbler or Jean the epileptic, 
stumped along, too, but more slowly, and soon there 
was a straggling group that fell away from the main 
body, a group made up of all the derelicts in Choisy 
who had lost a limb or an eye, were half-witted or 
otherwise incapable, but nevertheless were as lively, as 
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expectant of fun, as were their more favoured fellow- 
citizens. 

And right in the rear of them all there walked two 
men. One of them was Citizen Conty, the paid agent 
of the government; the other was small and spare, 
was dressed from head to foot in sober black, his 
voluminous black cloak effectually concealing the tri- 
colour scarf which he wore round his waist. He 
never spoke to his companion while they both trudged 
up the road in the wake of the crowd, but now and 
then he would throw quick, searching glances on 
the surrounding landscape and up at the cloud-covered 
sky, almost as if he were seeking to wrest from the 
heavens or the earth some secret which Nature alone 
could reveal. This was Citizen Chauvelin, at one time 
representative of the revolutionary government at the 
English Court, now a member of the newly constituted 
Committee of Public Safety the most powerful 
organization in the country, created for the suppression 
of treason and the unmasking of traitors and of spies. 

At the top of the hill there, where the narrow foot- 
path abuts on the main road, the two men came to 
a halt. Chauvelin said curtly to his companion: 

“You may go back now, Citizen Conty.” 

Conty was only too thankful to obey; he turned 
down the path and was soon out of sight and out of 
earshot. 

Chauvelin walked on in the direction of the chateau. 
The crowd was a long way ahead now, even the strag- 
glers had caught up with them, and there was lusty 
cheering when the gates of La Rodiére first came into 
view. 

Chauvelin came to a halt once more. There was 
no one in sight, and the perfect quietude of the place 
was only disturbed by the sound of revellings gradually 
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dying away in the distance. Chauvelin now gave a 
soft, prolonged whistle, and a minute or two later a 
man in the uniform of the Gendarmerie Nationale, 
but wrapped in a huge cloak from head to foot so that 
his accoutrements could not be seen, came out cauti- 
ously from the thicket close by. Chauvelin beckoned 
to him to approach. 

“Well, Citizen Sergeant,” he demanded, ‘‘did you 
notice any man who might be that damnable English 
S ?”? 

“No, Citizen, I can’t say that I did. I was well 
placed, too, and could see the whole crowd file past 
me, but I couldn’t spot any man who appeared abnor- 
mally tall or who looked like an Englishman.” 

‘I expect you were too dense to notice,’’ Chauvelin 
retorted dryly. “But, anyway, it makes no matter. 
I will spot him soon enough. As soon as | do I will 
give you the signal we agreed on. You remember 
itr” 

“Yes, Citizen. A long whistle twice and then one 
short one.” 

““Fiow many men have you got?” 

‘Thirty, Citizen, and three corporals.”’ 

“Where are they?”’ 

“Twenty, with two corporals, in the stables. Ten 
with one corporal in the coach-house.”’ 

“Any outdoor workers about? Grooms or 
gardeners?” 

“Two gardeners, Citizen, and one in the stables.” 

“They understand?” 

“Yes, Citizen. I have promised them fifty livres 
each if they keep their eyes and mouth shut, and certain 
arrest and death if they do not. They are terrified 
and quite safe to hold their tongue.” : 

“My orders, Citizen Sergeant, are that the men 
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remain where they are till they hear the signal, two 
prolonged whistles, followed by one short one. Like 
this’—and he took a toy whistle out of his waistcoat 
pocket and blew softly into it, twice and once again, 
in the manner which he had described. 

‘“‘As soon as they hear the whistle, but not before, 
they are to come out of their hiding-place and make 
their way in double quick time to the house. Ten 
men with one corporal will then take up their stand 
outside each of the three entrances of the chateau. 
You know where these are?” 

“Quite well, Citizen.” 

“‘No one must be allowed to go out of the chateau 
until I give the order.” 

“T quite understand, Citizen.” 

“It will be the worse for you if you do not. I 
suppose the men know that we are after that damnable 
English spy who calls himself the Scarlet Pimpernel?” 

“They know it, Citizen.” 

“And that there is a government reward of fifty 
livres for every soldier of the Republic who aids in 
his capture?” 

“The men are not likely to shirk their duty, Citizen.” 

“Very well, then. And now about the aristos up 
there. There is the ci-devant Marquis with his 
mother and sister, also two aides-ménage who are not 
ashamed to serve those traitors to their country. 
Those five, then, will be under arrest, but remain in 
the chateau till we are ready for them. I will give 
you further orders as tothem. We shall convey them 
under escort to Choisy some time between the later 
afternoon, after we have packed the rabble off, and 
early dawn to-morrow; I have not decided which, but 
will let you know later. You have a coach handy?” 

“Yes, Citizen. There is a cabaret close by here, 
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farther up the road. We put up the coach there in 
the yard, and left two of our men in charge. The 
place is quiet and quite handy.” 

‘That is all, Citizen Sergeant. You may go and 
transmit my orders to your corporals. As soon as 
you have done that, go as unobtrusively as you can 
into the house. No one will notice you. They will 
all be busy baiting the aristos by then. Keep as near 
as you can to the room where the crowd is at its thickest 
—the noise will guide you—and wait for me there. 
Well? What is it now?” Chauvelin went on as the 
man seemed in no hurry to go. 

“Could I order something for the men to keep 
themselves warm? It is bitterly cold in those stables. 
The roof is out of repair and . 

“Something?” the other broke in tartly. ‘What 
do you mean by ‘something’? 

“A drop of eau-de-vie...the cabaret is quite 
close i 

“Certainly not,’’ Chauvelin rasped out; “half the 
men would be drunk by the time I wanted them. 
They can stamp their feet to keep themselves warm. 
Nobody would hear them with all that row going on.”’ 

There was nothing for it but to obey. Citizen 
Chauvelin, of the committee of Public Safety, was 
not the man one could ever argue or plead with. The 
sergeant, resigned and submissive, saluted and turned 
on his heel. He walked away in the direction of the 
stables. Chauvelin remained for quite a long while 
standing there alone, his thoughts running riot in 
his brain. Twice the Scarlet Pimpernel had slipped 
through his fingers since that memorable night four 
months ago at Lord Grenville’s ball in London when 
he, Chauvelin, had first realized that that ee and 
adventurous spy was none other than Sir Percy 
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Blakeney, the arbiter of fashion, the seemingly inane 
fop who kept London society in a perpetual ripple of 
laughter at his foolish antics, the most fastidious 
exquisite in sybaritic England. 

“You were part of that unwashed crowd in the 
Restaurant Tison, my fine friend,” he murmured to 
himself, “‘for I heard you laugh and felt your eyes 
daring to mock me again. Mock me? Aye! but 
not for long, my gallant fellow. The trap is laid and 
you won’t escape me this time, let me assure you of 
that, and it will be your ‘dear Monsieur Chambertin’ 
who will mock you when Phe are brought down and 
gagged and trussed like a fowl ready for roasting.” 


23 THE RIGAUDON 


Now then “‘allons enfants de la patri-i-i-e.” ‘The crowd 
in a high state of excitement had pushed open the 
great gates of La Rodiére—these were never bolted 
these days—and marched up the stately avenue bor- 
dered by a double row of gigantic elms which seemed 
to be waving and nodding their majestic crowns at 
sight of the motley throng. Ahead of them all 
marched the musicians, blowing with renewed gusto 
into their brass trumpets or sending forth into the 
frosty atmosphere prolonged rolls of drums. Only 
the fiddler was not in his usual place. He had dropped 
back on the other side of the gate in order to fit a 
fresh length of catgut on his violin to replace a broken 
one. But he was not missed at this juncture, for the 
other musicians appeared bent on proving the fact 
that a fiddle was not of much value as a noise-maker 
when there were trumpets and drums in the orchestra. 
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Up the crowd marched and mounted the perron 
steps to the front door of the mansion. They pulled 
the chain and the bell responded with a loud clang— 
once, twice and three times. They were themselves 
making such a noise, shouting and singing, that prob- 
ably poor old Paul, rather scared but trying to be 
brave, did not actually hear the bell. However, he 
did hear it after a time and with shaking knees and 
trembling voice went to get his orders from Monsieur 
le Marquis. By this time those in the forefront of the 
crowd had tugged so hard at the bell-pull that it 
snapped and came down with a clatter on the marble 
floor of the perron; whereupon they set to with their 
fists and nearly brought the solid front door down with 
their hammerings and their kicks. They didn’t hear 
Paul’s shuffling footsteps coming down the great 
staircase, nor yet his drawing of the bolts, so that when 
after a minute or two, while they were still hammering 
and kicking, the door was opened abruptly, the fore- 
most in the ranks tumbled over one another into the 
hall. This caused great hilarity. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
This was going to be a wonderful afternoon’s holiday! 
Onward children of /a patrie, the day of glory has 
certainly arrived. Striving, pushing, laughing, sing- 
ing, waving arms and stamping feet, the bulk of the 
crowd made its way up the grand staircase. Poor old 
Paul! As well attempt to stem the course of an 
avalanche as to stop this merry, jostling crowd from 
going where it listed. Some of them indeed wan- 
dered into the reception-rooms to right and left of the 
hall, the larger and smaller dining-rooms, the library, 
the long gallery and so on, but they found nothing 
worth destroying. They were not 1n a mood to 
smash windows or tear up books, and treasures of art 
and vertu had long since been put away in compara- 
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tive safety. There certainly were a few pieces of 
furniture standing about, looking aloof a solitary 
under their dust-sheets, and one or two of the women 
with the French instinct for turning everything into 
money, turned these over and over, trying to appraise 
their value. But soon there came from the floor 
above such prolonged laughter and such hilarious 
shouts, that curiosity got the better of greed and the 
quest after loot was soon abandoned. 

Upstairs the rest of the merry party, after wandering 
from room to room, arrived in the grand sa/on where 
close on four years ago now the remains of the late 
Marquis de la Rodiére had rested for three days before 
being removed for internment in Paris. On that 
occasion they had all come to a halt, awed in spite 
of themselves, by the somewhat eerie atmosphere of 
the place, the dead flowers, the torn laces, the smell 
of guttering candles and of stale incense. The crowd 
to-day, more jaunty than they were then, had also 
come to a halt, but only for a few moments. They 
stared wide-eyed at the objects ranged against the 
walls, ‘the gilded consols, the mirrors, the crystal 
sconces and the chairs, and presently they spied the 
platform whereon in the happy olden days the 
musicians used to stand playing dance music for 
Monsieur le Marquis and his guests. The spinet 
was still there and the desk of the conductor, and a 
number of stands in gilded wood which were used for 
holding the pieces of music. 

Amid much excitement and laughter the musicians 
were called up to mount the platform. This they 
were quite willing to do, but where was the leader, 
the fiddler with the grimy face and toothless mouth 
whose stentorian voice would have raised the dead? 
A small group who had wandered up to the window 
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saw him stumping up the avenue. They gave a warn- 
ing shout, the window was thrown open, and cries of 
‘‘Allons! hurry up!” soon galvanized him into activity. 
He was lame, and dragged his left leg, but the infirmity 
did not appear to worry him. As soon as he had 
reached the perron he started scraping his fiddle. He 
was met at the foot of the staircase by an enthusiastic 
throng who carried him up shoulder high, and dropped 
him down all of a heap on the musician’s platform. 
And a queer sight did this vagabond orchestra look 
up there in their rags and tatters, unwashed, unkempt, 
wielding their ramshackle fiddles and trumpets and 
drumsticks. What a sight to stir the imagination of 
any thinking man who in the past had seen and heard 
the private orchestra of Monsieur le Marquis de la 
Rodiére, dressed in their gorgeous uniforms covered 
with gold lace, under the conductorship perhaps of a 
Mozart ora Grétry. But the stirrings Sime nats 
were the last things that troubled this hilarious crowd 
to-day. With much laughter and clapping of hands 
they ordered the musicians to play a rigaudon. Jacques, 
the son of the butcher of Choisy, a lad of thirteen with 
a humped back and the stature of a dwarf, was known 
to be a great adept at the dance and so was Victoire, 
the buxom wife of the cabaretier round the corner. 
They were commanded to perform and together they 
stepped forward, a comical pair, for Jacques’s head 
only reached as high as Victoire’s massive hip and 
his short arm could not sea ioni encircle her waist. 

The musicians struck up “Sur Je Pont d’ Avignon,” the 
only dance tune they knew, and that one none too well. 


“Sur le pont d’ Avignon, 
On y danse, on y danse, 
Sur le pont ad’ Avignon, 
On y danse tout en rond.” 
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And Jacques, with his dwarfish hand on Victoire’s 
ample waist, stamped his feet and whirled the lady of 
large proportions round and round in the mazes of 
the dance. She was perspiring profusely and her 
small eyes deeply encased in flesh shone with excite- 
ment, whilst Jacques’s impish face wore the expression 
of a young satyr. 

It was at this point that the outbursts of laughter 
rose to such a high pitch that the thrifty housewives 
down below were tempted to abandon their loot. 
What had caused the uproar was the sudden appearance 
of the ci-devant Marquis through what seemed to be 
a hole in the wall. As a matter of fact this was a door 
masked by tapestry which gave first on a vestibule 
and thence on a small boudoir where Madame la 
Marquise had been sitting with Francois and Cécile, 
and with poor Marie huddled up in a corner like a 
frightened rabbit, all fully expecting that the tumultu- 
ous crowd would soon tire, and content itself as it had 
done four years ago with breaking a few windows, 
carrying off what portable furniture there was left in 
the salon, and ending its unpleasant visitation in the 
cellar and the larder, where there was little enough to 
tempt its greed. 

Frangois de la Rodiére was for facing the rabble 
with a riding-whip. For a time his sister was able 
to restrain him from such a palpable act of folly, but 
presently the sound of ribald laughter coming from 
the grand salon where his father had once lain in state, 
surrounded by flowers and ecclesiastical appurten- 
ances, so outraged him that he lost all control over 
himself and all sense of prudence. He shook off 
Cécile’s detaining hand, and strode out of the room. 
Madame la Marquise had offered no protest or advice; 
she was one of those women, the product of generations 
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of French high-born ladies who, entrenched as it were 
in their own dignity, never gave a single thought to 
such a matter as a social upheaval. “It will all pass 
away,” was their dictum “God will punish them all 
in His own time!” So she turned a deaf ear to the 
rioting of the rabble, and went on with her crochet 
work with perfect serenity. 

Cécile, on the other hand, was all for conciliation. 
She knew her brother’s violent temper and-genuinely 
feared for his safety should he provoke the crowd, 
who at present seemed good-tempered enough, either 
by word or gesture. She followed him into the vesti- 
bule, and saw him take a riding-whip off the wall and 
throw open the narrow door which gave on the grand 
salon. The moment he did that the uproar in the 
salon which had been deafening up to now suddenly 
died down. Complete silence ensued, but only for a 
few seconds; the next moment Francois had closed the 
door behind him and at once the hubbub in the next 
room rose louder than ever and there came a terrific 
outburst of hilarious shouting and laughter and 
vigorous clapping of hands. Cécile stood there listen- 
ing, terrified and undecided, longing to go to her 
brother’s assistance, yet feeling the futility of any 
intervention on her part should the crowd turn ugly. 
For the moment they appeared distinctly amused, for 
the laughter went on louder than ever, and it was 
accompanied by the measured stamping of feet, the 
Clapping of hands and the strains of dance music. 
What was going on in there? Cecile, terrified at first, 
felt a little more re-assured. She couldn’t hear her 
brother’s voice, and apparently the people were enjoy- 
ing themselves, for they were dancing and laughing 
and the music never ceased, At last anxiety got the 
better of prudence. Tentatively she in her turn 
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opened the communicating door, and exactly the same 
thing happened that had greeted Francois de la 
Rodiére’s appearance in the crowded salon. Absolute 
silence for a few seconds, and then a terrific, uproarious 
shout. 

What Cécile saw did indeed turn her almost sick 
with horror, for there was her brother in the middle 
of the room, dishevelled, with his necktie awry and 
his cheeks the colour of ashes, in the centre of a ring 
made up of the worst type of ragamuffins and cinder- 
wenches she had ever seen, all holding hands and 
twirling round and round him to the tune of a wild 
rigaudon. His riding-whip was lying broken in half 
across the threshold at Cécile’s feet. The crowd had 
seized upon him directly they were aware of his 
presence, torn the whip out of his hand, broken it and 
thrown it on the floor. They had dragged him and 
pushed him to the centre of the room, formed a ring 
round him, shouted injurious epithets and made rude 
gestures at him; and the more pale he got with rage, 
the more helpless he found himself, the louder was 
their-laughter and the wilder their dance. 

Cécile felt as if she were paralysed. She couldn’t 
move, her knees were shaking under her, and before 
she could recover herself two women had seized her, 
one by each hand, and dragged her across the room, 
where she was thrust into the centre of another ring 
of uproarious females who danced and capered round 
her, holding hands and laughing at her obvious terror. 
It was all like a terrible nightmare. Cécile, trying 
in vain to control herself, could only put her hands 
up to her face so as to hide from the mocking crowd 
the blush of indignation and shame that flooded her 
cheeks at sound of the obscene words that men and 
women, apparently all in right good-humour, flung 
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at her, while they danced what seemed to the poor girl 
like a saraband of witches. Suddenly she heard acry: 

‘‘Make her dance, Jacques! Make the ariszo step 
it with you! I’ll warrant she has never danced the 
rigaudon with such a handsome partner before.” 

And Cécile was conscious first of a whiff of garlic, 
then of a clammy hand seizing her own, and finally 
of a shoulder pressed against her side and of an arm 
around her waist. With a shudder she looked down 
and saw the grinning, puckish face and misshapen, 
dwarfish body of Jacques, the son of the local butcher, 
whom she had often befriended when he was baited 
by boys bigger and stronger than himself. He was 
leering up at her and clinging to her waist, trying to 
make her foot a measure with him. Now unlike her 
brother, Cécile de la Rodiére was possessed of a good 
deal of sound common sense. She knew well enough 
that to try and run one’s head against a stone wall 
could only result in bruises, if not worse. Here they 
were, both of them, she and Francois, not to mention 
maman, at the mercy of a couple of hundred people 
who, though fairly good-tempered at the moment, 
might soon turn ugly if provoked. She rather felt 
as if she had been thrust into a cage full of wild beasts 
and that to humour them was the only chance of safety. 
She looked about her helplessly, hoping against hope 
that she might encounter a face that was neither cruel 
nor mocking, and in her heart prayed, prayed to God 
to deliver her from this nightmare. 

And then suddenly the miracle happened. It was 
a miracle in very truth, for there in the wide-open 
doorway was the one man in the world, her world, 
on whom she could rely, the man who alone next 
to God could save her from this awful humiliation. 
Pradel! Simon Pradell He looked flushed and 
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anxious; he was panting as if he had been running 
hard for goodness knows how long. His dark, deep- 
set eyes roamed rapidly round the room till they 
encountered hers. Thank God! Thank God, that 
he was here! The scar across his forehead where 
Francois had hit him still showed crimson across the 
pale, damp skin, but his eyes were kind and reassuring. 
Hers were fastened on him with a look of appeal, and 
in a moment he was half across the room, pushing his 
way towards her through the crowd. 

All at once the crowd saw him. Dr. Pradel! 
Simon! their Simon! The hero of the hour! A 
lusty cheer roused the echo of the vast hall at sight of 
him. Now indeed would the fun be fast and furious! 
Pradel, in the meanwhile, had reached the centre of 
the room, he broke through the cordon that surrounded 
Cécile, quite good-naturedly but very firmly he thrust 
Jacques the butcher’s son on one side, took hold of 
the girl’s trembling hand and put his strong arms 
round her waist. 

“‘Allons,”’ he shouted to the musicians, “‘put some 
verve into your playing. ‘Tis I will dance the 
rigaudon with the aristo\” 

Nothing loth, the musicians blew their trumpets 
and beat their drums with renewed vigour: 

“Sur le pont d’ Avignon, 
On y danse, on y danse, 
Sur le pont a’ Avignon, 
On y danse tout en rond!” 

A hundred couples were formed and soon they were 
all of them dancing and singing, not hoarsely or 
stridently, but just with immense gusto, as if they 
desired nothing else but to enjoy a real jollity. 

‘Try to. smile,” Pradel whispered in Cécile’s ear. 
“Be brave! don’t show that you arevafraid!”’ 
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Cécile said: ‘I am not afraid.’”’ And indeed, with 
her hand in his, she tripped the rigaudon step by step 
and was no longer afraid. It seemed to her as if with 
Pradel’s nearness the nightmare had become just a 
dream. Everything now was gay, almost happy. 
Cruelty and mockery, the desire to humiliate had faded 
from the faces of the crowd. Every one was smiling 
at everybody else. One woman called out loudly 
across the room to Cécile: “Well chosen, my pretty! 
Our Simon will make you a fine husband! And you 
will give France some splendid sons!” 

‘“Smile!”? Pradel commanded. ‘Smile to them 
and nod! For God’s sake, smile!” 

And Cécile smiled and nodded while the cry was 
taken up. ‘Our Simon and the aristo! Anda quiver- 
ful of handsome sons! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

In this wild saturnalia even Francois de la Rodiére 
was forgotten. He was pushed on one side like a use- 
less piece of furniture and collapsed into the nearest 
chair, half fainting with the exertion of keeping some 
semblance of control over himself. What he had 
suffered in the way of humiliation during the past 
quarter of an hour was unbelievable, and now to see his 
sister Mademoiselle de la Rodiére made to demean 
herself by dancing with that purveyor of pills and 
purges, whom Frangois would gladly have strangled, 
and to be forced to hear her name coupled with that of 
this impudent upstart, seemed more than he could 
endure. 

__ It was he who suddenly became aware of a curiously 
incongruous figure of a man who at this point was 
working his way unobtrusively through the throng. 
Short, spare, dressed in sober black from head to foot, 
he had the tricolour scarf round his waist. No one 
in the crowd took any notice of him. Only Frangois 
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saw him, and in spite of the tell-tale tricolour scarf 
which proclaimed the man to be in the service of the 
revolutionary government, he felt that some sort of 
rescue from this devil’s carnival could be effected 
through one who at any rate looked as if he had washed 
and brushed his clothes. Francois tried to attract his 
attention, but the man walked quietly on, till he was 
quite close to the spot where Cécile de la Rodiére was 
still dancing with Simon Pradel. She and her partner 
had become mere units in the twirling, twisting, whirl- 
ing crowd. Cécile was trying bravely to keep up the 
réle of good-humour and even gaiety which Pradel 
had enjoined her to assume. She continued to step 
it, wondering how all this would end. She saw the 
little man in black wind his way in and out among 
the dancers, and she saw the leader of the musicians, 
the unkempt, unshaved, toothless fiddler step down 
from the platform and always playing his fiddle, follow 
on the heels of the little man in black. She was so 
fascinated by the sight of those two figures in such 
strange contrast one to the other, one so spruce and 
trim, the other so grimy, one so stern and the other 
grinning all over his face, that she lost step and had 
to cling with both hands to her partner’s arm. 

Then it was that there occurred the strangest of all 
the strange events of this memorable day. The little 
man in black was now quite close to her, and the fiddler 
was immediately behind him and Cécile watched them 
both, fascinated. All of a sudden the fiddler threw 
back his head and laughed. Such curious laughter it 
was, quite merry, but somehow it suggested the merri- 
ment of a fool. Cécile stared at the man, for there 
was something almost eerie about him now, and Pradel 
too stared at him as amazed, as fascinated as was the 
girl herself, for the fiddler had thrown down his fiddle. 
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He straightened his back and stretched out his arms 
till he appeared preternaturally tall, like a Titan or 
like a Samson about to shatter the marble pillars of 
the old chateau, and to hurl them down with a thunder- 
ous crash in the midst of the revellers. 

The little man in black also stared at the fiddler, 
and very slowly the whole expression of his face under- 
went a change, from surprise to horror and thence 
to triumph mixed with a kind of awe. His thin lips 
curled into a mocking smile and through them there 
came words spoken in English, a language which Cécile 
understood. What he said was: 

“So, my valiant Scarlet Pimpernel, we meet ‘again 
at last!” and at the same time he put his hand in his 
waistcoat pocket and drew out what looked like an 
ordinary whistle which he was about to put to his 
mouth when the fiddler, with another outburst of 
inane laughter, knocked it out of his hand. 

For the space of less than two seconds, breathless 
hush fell on the merry-making throng. The crashing 
of the fiddle as it was hurled to the floor, the strange 
outburst of laughter, the rattle of the whistle as it fell, 
had reduced everyone to silence. But now a wild 
shout broke in on this chastened mood, 

“A spy! a spy!” the fiddler cried in a stentorian 
voice. “We are betrayed. We shall be massacred! 
Sauve qui peut!” 

And with a sudden stretch of his powerful arms 
he picked up the little man in black and threw him 
over his shoulder as if he were a bale of goods and ran 
with his struggling and kicking burden across the room 
towards the door. And all the time he continued to 
shout: ‘“‘A spy! A spy! We shall be massacred! 
Remember Paris last September!’’ And the crowd 
took up the cry as a crowd will, for are not one hundred 
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humans the counterpart of one hundred sheep? They 
took up the cry and shouted: “A spy! A spy!” and 
ran in a body helter-skelter on the heels of the fiddler 
and his sable-clad load, out of the room across the 
marble vestibule, down the grand staircase and down 
below that, through the servants’ old quarters, through 
the kitchen and the pantry, the wash-house and the 
buttery, and down by the winding staircase which led 
to the cellar. And behind him there was the crowd, 
no longer good-tempered now, or intent on holiday- 
making, but a real rabble this time, and a frightened 
crowd at that, jostling, pushing, tumbling over one 
another. An angry crowd is fearsome, but a fright- 
ened crowd is worse, for it is ready for anything— 
bloodshed, carnage, butchery. No one knew that 
better than the victim of this amazing aggression. 
He, Chauvelin, had often himself provoked a crowd 
into committing murder. Now he was utterly help- 
less; struggle and kick as he might, he was held as in 
a steel vice over those powerful shoulders, head down, 
with the blood hammering away in his temples, a 
wounded fox with a pack of hounds on his trail. What 
was going to happen to him? Would this enemy 
throw him to those hounds, who would surely tear him 
to pieces. At the top of the stairs, outside the grand 
salon, he had caught sight, but only dimly, of the 
sergeant flattened against the wall, as scared as any 
hunted animal. He had tried to shout to him: “The 
signal! the signal!’”’ but he felt that his voice never 
reached the soldier’s ears. 

And still that awful crowd! the women! Nom d’un 
chien, the women!! Chauvelin could thank his stars 
that his merciless captor ran so fast that he left those 
terrifying Meenads at a good distance behind him. 
But what in the devil’s name was going to happen 
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to him? He learned it soon enough. Arrived at the 
bottom of the stone stairs, the acrid smell of wine and 
alcohol and dankness struck his nostrils. He raised 
his head as much as he could, and saw a yawning door 
ahead of him. LEarlier in the afternoon a few among 
the ragamuffins had found their way down to the cellar. 
But the cellar was empty of liquor, and they went 
away, cursing and leaving the door wide open. 
Chauvelin felt himself carried in through that door 
and then thrown none too gently down on a heap of 
dank straw. The next moment he heard that horrible, 
hideous, hated laugh, the mocking words: ‘4 dientét, 
my dear Monsieur Chambertin!’’ Then the banging 
to of a heavy door, the pushing of bolts, the clang of 
a chain and the grating of a rusty key in the lock, and 
nothing more. He was crouching on a heap of damp 
straw, in almost total darkness, sore in body, humiliated 
to the very depths of his soul, burning with rage and 
the bitterness of his disappointment. 

He could only hear vaguely what went on the other 
side of the door. Murmurs and shouts, a few hoarse 
cries. Was that abominable rabble demanding its 
right to commit the murder for which their sadistic 
spirits clamoured? Chauvelin was not physically a 
coward, but he was afraid of a mob, because he had 
more than once seen one at its worst. Furious. 
Hysterical. Unchecked. Crawling on hands and 
knees, he drew close to the door, and cowered there, 
his ear glued to it. The only word he could distin- 
guish was ‘“‘Key!’’ They were demanding the key, 
and apparently were being refused. Was Sir Percy 
Blakeney defending the life of his most bitter enemy? 
Or was it that he himself wished to commit the murder 
which would rid him for ever of his inveterate foe? 
Huddled up against the door, his teeth chattering, his 
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knees shaking, Chauvelin was not left long in doubt. 
The voice of Sir Percy rose and fell. He was talking. 
Talking and laughing, and soon the crowd forgot its 
ill-humour and its hysteria; he talked to them and 
presently they listened. He laughed and they laughed 
with him. And after a time, they allowed themselves 
to be persuaded. The spy was safe under lock and 
key, so their friend the fiddler assured them; then 
why not leave him there? There would always be 
time later on to give him his deserts. And in the 
meanwhile would it not be wise to see if there were 
not more spies about the house and then to go back 
and continue the fun? The music. The dancing. 
Why not? The day was young yet. 

Chauvelin couldn’t hear any of that, but he guessed 
it all. He had seen the Scarlet Pimpernel at that kind 
of work before. Grimy, sans-culotte, outwardly a real 
muckworm, but eloquent, persuasive, able by some 
subtle magic to sway a crowd as no one in Chauvelin’s 
experience had ever done. He could see him in his 
mind’s eye, standing with his back to the cellar door, 
with massive legs apart and arms outstretched, facing 
the crowd as he always faced any and every danger that 
threatened him, full of resource and of impudence. 
The wretched prisoner was conscious that the crowd 
had once more been swayed by this daring adventurer, 
as others had been swayed by him in Boulogne and 
in Paris, at Asniéres and Moisson. Chauvelin saw 
those scenes pass before his mind’s eye as in a dream, 
and as in a dream he heard the heavy bart treading 
once more the stone steps, but up this time to the floor 
above. He heard the talking and the laughter grow- 
ing more and more indistinct and finally dying away 
altogether. The rabble had gone, but what was to 
become of him now? Would he be left to die of 
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inanition, shut up in a cellar like a savage dog or cat? 
No! he felt quite sure that he need not fear that kind 
of revenge at the hands of the man whom he had pur- 
sued with such relentless hate. Instinctively he did 
pay this tribute to the most gallant foe he had ever 
pitted his wits against. 

What then? He was left wondering. For how 
long he did not know. Was it for a few minutes or 
several hours? When presently he heard the rusty 
key grate once more in the lock, and once more the 
drawing of bolts, the clanking of a chain, instinctively 
he dragged himself away from the door. A shaft of 
yellow light from a lantern cut through the gloom of 
his prison, the door was opened, and that hateful 
mocking voice said: 

“Company for you, my dear Monsieur Chamber- 
tin!’ And a bundle which turned out to be a man 
wrapped in a cloak and wearing the uniform of the 
Gendarmerie Nationale was thrust into the cellar, and 
landed on the damp straw beside him. The humble 
sergeant of gendarmerie had fared no better than the 
powerful and influential member of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 
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Arter a time Cécile gradually felt as if she had suddenly 
wakened from an ugly dream, during which every 
one of her senses had been put to torture. - Her eyes, 
her ears, her nostrils had been outraged by evil smells 
and ribald words, and the wild antics of King Mob. 
Then all at once silence, almost peace. The sound 
of those unruly masses, shouting, singing, stumping, 
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was pradually dying away. A few stragglers, yielding 
to curiosity, were even now going out of the room. 
In another remote corner Francois was struggling to 
his feet. He appeared dazed and like a man broken 
in body and spirit. He staggered as far as the tapes- 
tried door which led to vestibule and boudoir; as he 
did so his foot knocked against his broken riding-whip. 
He stared down at it vacantly, as if he did not know 
what it was and why it was there, and then passed 
through the door and closed it behind him. 

Pradel and Cécile were alone. 

They were both silent. Constrained. She wanted 
to say something to him, but somewhow the words 
would not come. She knew so little about this man 
who had, as a matter of fact, saved her reason. At one 
moment during this wild saraband she had felt as if 
she were going mad. Then he had come and a sense 
of security had descended into her soul. But why 
she should have felt comforted, she couldn’t say. She 
knew that he loved her, at any rate had loved her until 
that awful hour when he had suffered a terrible outrage 
at her brother’s hands. He couldn’t continue to love 
her after that. Could not. He must hate her and all 
her family. But if he did, why had he come running 
all the way from Choisy and stopped this hysterical 
multitude from doing her bodily harm? There was 
no ignoring the fact that he had come running along 
all the way from Choisy, and that he had saved her and 
maman and Francois from disaster. Then why did 
he look so aloof, so entirely indifferent? His face 
was quite expressionless; only that horrid scar showed 
up on his pale forehead. She hated the sight of that 
scar, but couldn’t help looking at it and thinking: 
*“How he must hate us all!” Of course, he belonged 
to the party that deposed the King and proclaimed the 
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Republic; that, in fact, was Francois’s chief grievance 
against him. She had never heard him discuss 
politics, and she and maman lived such a secluded life 
she didn’t know much of what went on. She hated 
all murderers and regicides—oh! regicides above all !— 
but somehow she didn’t believe that Pradel was one 
of these. Even before the beginnings of this awful 
revolution he had always spent most of his time—and 
people said half his private fortune—in doing good to 
the needy and keeping up the children’s hospital in 
Choisy. Cécile knew all that. She had even done her 
best in a small way in the past to help him with some 
of his charitable work when knowledge of it came her 
way. No, no, a man of that type was no murderer, no 
regicide. But it was all very puzzling. Especially as 
he neither spoke nor moved, apparently leaving the 
initiative to her. 

At last she was able to take it. She mastered her 
absurd difiidence and steadied her voice as best she 
could. : 

“T wish I knew how to thank you, Monsieur le 
Docteur,’’ she said. “You saved my reason. I think 
if you had not interfered when you did I should have 
gone mad.” 

“‘Not so bad as that, citizeness, I think,” he 
responded with the ghost of a smile. 

Cécile liked his smile. It was kind. But she hated 
his calling her “‘citizeness.”’ She stiffened at the word 
and went on more coolly: 

“You have remarkable influence over the people 
here. They love you.” 

“They are not a bad crowd really,” he said and 
then added after a second’s pause: “‘Not yet.” 

“It is strange how they followed that fiddler. Did 
you see him?” 
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“Ves!” 

“To me he did not seem human. More like a giant 
out of a fairy-tale. Did you hear what that funny little 
man in black said to himpr”’ 

“I heard, Citizeness. But, unfortunately, I did not 
understand. He spoke in English, I think.” 

“Yes! and he called the fiddler ‘my valiant Scarlet 
Pimpernel.’ ” 

‘What is that?” 

‘You have never heard of the Scarlet Pimpernel?” 

“Only as a mythical personage.” 

“He really does exist though. It was he, who—— 

She paused abruptly, for she had been on the point 
of naming the Abbé Edgeworth and his escape from 
La Rodiére. No news of the safety of the old priest 
had as yet been received and until it was definitely 
known that he was safe in Belgium, the secret of 
the escape must on no account be revealed. To 
Cécile’s astonishment, however, Pradel himself alluded 
to it. 

“Who engineered the escape of our mutual friend, 
Abbé Edgeworth, you mean?” 

“You knew?” 

“T only guessed.” 

“And I can tell you definitely that it was the English 
spy whom they call the Scarlet Pimpernel who made 
every arrangement for the abbé’s safety.” 

“Then why do you call hima spy? An ugly word, 
meseems, for the noble work which he does.” 

“You are right there, Monsieur le Docteur. It 
is always fine to serve your country, or to serve human- 
ity in whichever way seems to you best. I only used 
the word ‘spy’ because the Scarlet Pimpernel, so I 
have heard said, is never seen as himself, but always in 
disguise. That is why I thought that the fiddler 7 
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“Yes, Citizeness?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘‘No, no,” she said, “it can’t be. He made no 
attempt to save me from those awful women. I 
suppose he does not think that we up here are in 
immediate danger. Do you think that we are?” she 
added abruptly and raised eyes shining with sudden 
fear up at Pradel. 

He made no reply. What could he say? As a 
matter of fact it was all over Choisy that the arrest of 
the aristos up at La Rodiére was only a question of 
hours. That was why he had come running up to 
the chateau, not so much in terror for her of a boister- 
ous crowd, as of the decree of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and the inevitable Gendarmerie Nationale. 

“TI don’t mind for myself,” Cécile went on after 
a moment or two, “but maman and...and... 
Francois ...I know you hate him, and I dare say 
he deserves your hatred. But he is my brother... 
and maman... You don’t think they would dare do 
anything to maman?... Do you?” 

She couldn’t go on for tears were choking her. She 
turned away, half ashamed that he should see those 
tears, and walked across to the window. She stood 
in the embrasure for a time looking out at first into 
vacancy, then gradually becoming aware of what was 
going on down below. The perron and the long 
avenue were all thronged with that same abominable 
multitude who had insulted and humiliated her before 
the advent of Pradel. They were all going away in 
a body now, quite good-tempered, rather noisy, still 
Singing and shouting. The shades of evening were 
drawing in fast. It was close on five o’clock, and 
they were all going home ready to tell of their many 
adventures to the workers when they came out, of the 
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factories, and to the few who had not been fortunate 
enough to join in the revels of this memorable after- 
noon. Five o’clock and it was half-past three when 
first that unruly mass of humanity had invaded the 
chateau. One hour and a half of mental torture. To 
Cécile it seemed an eternity. And now they were 
going away. Silence would once more reign in the 
ancestral home of the La Rodiéres, silence but not 
peace, for terror of death would from this hour be 
always present within its walls, the nameless dread 
which holds its greatest sway o’ nights, banishes sleep, 
and rears its head at every chance word spoken by 
careless lips: arrest, denunciation, imprisonment, the 
guillotine. 

The guillotine! In a way one had dreaded it for 
years, but only in a vague way, as something horrible 
that happened to others, to one’s friends, even to one’s 
King, but not to oneself. But now here it was, as 
it were, at one’s very door. And there was maman to 
think of who was old, and Francois who was rash.... 

“Citizeness!”’ 

Citizeness! Another of those chance words that 
brought the nameless dread striking at one’s heart. 
It roused Cécile de la Rodiére out of her sombre mood. 
The noise of the crowd below was growing fainter and 
fainter. Most of the rioters were out of sight already. 
They had gone quietly enough, and now only a few 
laggards, men who were lame and women who were 
feeble, could be seen making their way down the 
avenue in the fast gathering gloom. 

“Citizeness!”’ 

The voice was kindly, rather hoarse, perhaps, and 
authoritative, but kindly nevertheless. Pradel had 
come up close to her. He it was who had spoken 
the chance word. Cécile turned to him. 
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‘Yes, Monsieur le Docteur?”’ 

‘You asked me a straight question just now, and 
I ought to have answered it at once, knowing you to 
be proud and brave. But I wanted you to collect 
yourself a little. You are young and have gone 
through a great deal. Naturally enough, you are 
slightly unnerved. At the same time I feel that it is 
best for you and for you all that you should know the 
truth.” 

‘The truth?” 

“The authorities at Choisy have decided on the 
arrest of your mother, your brother, yourself and your 
two servants. Directly I learned their decision I ran 
up here to see what I, as a single individual, could do 
to save you. I was on my way up already, because 
I knew that I could do a great deal to prevent a lot of 
irresponsible women and weaklings from doing more 
than, perhaps, frightening you, and I would have been 
here earlier only I could not leave the hospital, where 
I was attending a really serious case. I thank Heaven 
that I could not leave sooner, and that I was obliged 
to call in at the Town Hall, where I learned, by the 
merest chance, that the Committee of Public Safety 
had ordered your arrest at the instance of one of its 
members, the order to be executed within the next 
twenty-four hours.”’ : 

Cécile had listened to all this without making any 
movement or any sign that she understood the meaning 
of what Pradel had just told her. She had turned to 
face him and while he talked, her glance never wavered. 
She looked him straight in the eyes. It was quite dark 
in the room now, only here in the window embrasure 
the last lingering evening light sent its dying shaft on 
the slim figure of Dr. Pradel. Never for one second 
did Cécile de la Rodiére doubt that he spoke the truth. 
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She could not have explained even to herself how it 
was she knew, but she was absolutely convinced that 
when he spoke of this awful danger of death to those 
she cared for, he was speaking the truth. 

For some time after Pradel had finished speaking 
Cécile said nothing and made no movement. Slowly 
the purport of what he said penetrated into her brain. 
Arrest! Within twenty-four hours! It meant death, 
of course. The guillotine for them all. For maman 
and Francois and for Paul and Marie. The guillo- 
tine! The horrible thing that happened to others, 
even to the King. And now to oneself! 

Pradel waited, of course, for her to speak. The 
world for him, as for her, had faded from his ken. 
Time was standing still. Every thing around them 
was wrapped in darkness, was merged in a stupendous 
silence. And suddenly through the silence there 
came a curious sound, the harsh scraping of catgut 
on a common fiddle: 


* Au clair de la lune 
Mon ami Pierrot!” 


The old ditty played very much out of tune by an 
inexperienced hand loosened the strain on Cécile’s 
nerves. She was so young, had been so happy till 
this awful calamity had descended upon them all. It 
had begun four years ago with the death of her father 
whom she had adored, and then the sacar 
after his funeral and finding the home a wreck and all 
the old servants gone except Paul and Marie. Then 
the murder of the King. And now this. Surely, 
surely something could be done to save those she loved 
from disaster and death. 

“Docteur Pradel,’”’ she murmured appealingly, “can 
nothing be done?”’ 
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“Yes, Citizeness,” he replied coldly; “something 
can be done, and it rests with you. I have told you the 
worst, but I earnestly believe that it is in my power 
to get you and your family and your two servants 
out of this trouble. If I am right in this belief, then 
I shall thank God on my knees for the privilege of 
being of service to you. May I proceed?” 

“If you please, Monsieur.” 

“T am afraid that what I am about to say will shock 
you, wound you, perhaps, in your most cherished pre- 
judices. Believe me, if I could see any other way 
of averting this terrible calamity, I would take it. I 
have, as perhaps you know, a certain amount of 
influence in the commune, not great enough, alas! to 
obtain a safe-conduct for you and those you care for 
now that an order for your arrest has been issued by 
an actual member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
but I could demand one for my wife.” 

Cécile could not suppress a gasp nor smother a cry: 

“Your wife, Monsieur?” 

“IT pray you do not misunderstand me,” Pradel 
rejoined calmly, even though at the sound of that 
cry of protest a shadow had spread over his face, leaving 
it more wan, more stern, too, than it had been before. 
“By a recent decree of the existing government 
marriage between citizens of this country only means 
going before the Mayor of the Commune and there 
reciting certain formulas which will bind them in 
matrimony for as long or as short a time as they desire. 
Should you decide to go through this ceremony with 
me, I swear to you that never through any fault of mine 
will you have cause to regret it. Once you are 
nominally my wife, I, as an important member of this 
commune, can protect you, your family and your 
servants until such time as I find it expedient and safe 
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to convey you all out of this unfortunate country into 
Switzerland or Belgium, where you could remain until 
these troublesome times are past. Until then you 
will all live under my roof as honoured guests. I ama 
busy man, hardly ever at home. You will hardly ever 
see me; you need never speak to me unless you wish. 
And now, with your permission, I will leave you to 
think it all over quietly and, perhaps, to consult with 
your family. To-morrow at ten o’clock I will be back 
to receive your answer. We will then either go at 
once to the Mairie or I will offer you and the citizeness, 
your mother, my respectful adieux.” 

And he was gone. Cécile never heard him cross 
the room to go downstairs. All she heard were the 
strains of that ramshackle fiddle and the soft, wordless 
humming of the old, old tune: 


“Ma chandelle est morte, 
Fe n'ai plus de feu, 
Ouvre moi ta porte, 
Pour ? amour de Dieu!” 


Well! the door was open for her to pass through 
from the fear of death to promised security for all 
those whom she loved. Oh! if it had only been a 
question of herself, she would not have wasted a 
moment’s reflection on that outrageous proposition. 

Outrageous? Was it really outrageous? A pro- 
position couched in terms of dignified respect, and 
one calculated to safeguard the lives of all those she 
cared for, could not in all fairness be stigmatized as 
outrageous. Bold, perhaps, unique certainly: no girl, 
she supposed, had ever had such a remarkable proposal 
of marriage. But then the man who made it was 
nothing if not bold, and the situation was, of course, 
unique. Nor did she doubt him for aninstant. From 
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the first there had been something in his attitude and 
in the way he spoke that bore the imprint of absolute 
truth. No, she assuredly did not doubt him, The 
danger, she knew, was real enough; the way out of it 
she was convinced, was the only one possible. She 
was quite sorry now that Pradel had gone so quickly. 
There were so many things she would have liked to 
have asked him. The decision which she would have 
to make was one that should be made on the spur of 
the moment. The delay would give her a long, sleep- 
less night and a great deal of nerve strain. And then 
there was the great question. Should she consult 
with maman or confront her with the accomplished 
fact? And there was Francois, too. He, with the 
impulse of youth and prejudice, would say: “Better 
death than dishonour,”’ and would continue to look 
on the transaction as a perpetual blot on the escutcheon 
of the la Rodieéres. 

It was all terribly puzzling. A deep, deep sigh 
came from Cécile’s heart, not a sorrowful sigh really. 
She did not feel sad, only puzzled and vaguely dis- 
turbed. She did not understand her own feelings. 
Not entirely. All she knew was that she wished 
Pradel had not gone away quite so quickly. 

She thought, anyhow, that she had best go back 
to maman now. As a matter of fact, she ought not 
to have left maman alone quite so long. But maman 
had Francois with her, as well as Marie and Paul too, 
probably. Whereas she, Cécile, was alone. She had 
no one to advise her, no one to help her analyse that 
Strange mixture inside of her, of doubt and fear and, 
yes, elation, which was so unaccountable, so strange, 
so different to anything she had ever felt before, And 
why had Pradel made such a proposition to her? He 
loved her. She was woman enough to know that, 
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then why...? why not... Again she sighed, 
longed somehow to be older, more experienced in 
the ways of men... or the ways of lovers. 

And what in God’s name was she going to say to 
maman and to Francois? 
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THE TRAITOR 
25 MUTINY 


In the meanwhile the cabaret up the road was doing 
a roaring trade. A goodly number of revellers, not 
satisfied with the excitement of the afternoon, had 
turned in there for a drink and a gossip. There was 
such a lot to talk about, and the company quickly 
formed itself into groups round separate tables, some 
talking over one thing, some another. Jacques the 
butcher’s boy was there; he was baited for having 
allowed his partner, the aristo, to be taken from him 
by the citizen doctor. 

‘‘He was handsomer than you, Jacques,” he was 
told; “‘that’s what it was.” 

And Jacques, full of vanity, as many undersized 
boys and girls often are, declared most emphatically 
that he would bring the aristo to her knees, and that 
within the next three days. 

“How wilt thou do that, thou ugly young moke?” 
he was asked, all in good humour. 

“I shall make her marry me,” he replied, puffing 
out his chest like a small turkey-cock. 

Laughter all round, then some one queried:. 

“Thou’ll make love to the aristo?”’ 

“T will.” 

‘And ask her in marriage?” 
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“Ves!”’ 

‘And if she says ‘Nol!’ ” 

“If she does, ll warn her that I will go straight 
to the Chief Commissary and denounce her and her 
family as traitors, which will mean the guillotine for 
the lot of them. So what now?” he concluded with 
a ludicrous air of triumph. 

“A splendid idea, Jacques,” a lusty voice cried 
gaily, and a none-too-gentle hand gave the boy a 
vigorous slap on the back. “And we'll play a march 
at thy wedding.” 

It was the fiddler who had just come in with the 
other musicians. It seems they had accompanied the 
bulk of the crowd part of the way down to Choisy, 
and then felt woefully thirsty, and came to the “Chien 
sans Queue,” which was so much nearer for a drink 
than the first cabaret down the other way. They 
certainly looked very weary, very grubby and very 
dry, which was small wonder, seeing that they had 
been on the go, oe with the crowd and blowing 
their trumpets, since before noon. Apparently, poor 
things, they had no money, for though they professed 
to have mouths as dry as lime-kilns, they did not order 
drinks, but took their stand in a corner of the room 
and proceeded to tune up their instruments, which 
means that they made the kind of noise one usually 
associates in concert halls with tuning up, but when 
they had finished the process and started to play what 
might be called a tune, the sounds which their instru- 
ments emitted had no relation whatever to correct 
harmony. They seemed, however, to please the un- 
sophisticated ears of the audience, or else, perhaps, 
the mood for song and gaiety had not yet passed away 
altogether; certain it is that when the ever-popular 
“Il était une bergére,’’ was struck up, the chorus was 
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taken up with the former gusto and there was much 
clapping of hands and banging of tin mugs on the 
tables. But when the woes of the shepherdess and 
her cat had been proclaimed in song from beginning to 
end once, twice and three times and the musicians, 
more weary and thirsty than ever, deputed their 
fiddler to go round and hold out his phrygian cap in 
a mute appeal for sous wherewith to pay for drinks, 
the whole crowd suddenly discovered that it was 
getting late and that wives and mothers were waiting 
for themathome. And there was achorus something 
like this: 

“Who would have thought it was supper-time?” 

‘“‘And such a dark night, too.” 

“Tf I don’t get home, my old woman will be as 
cross as a she-cat.”’ 

‘Art thou coming my way, Henri?” 

And one by one, or in groups of threes and fours 
they all filed out of the ‘Chien sans Queue.” Only 
six sous had been thrown into the Phrygian cap. 
Polycarpe the landlord stood at his own front door for 
some time exchanging a few last words with his 
departing customers. His wife, the Junoesque Vic- 
toria, was clearing away the empty mugs in the tap- 
room. The fiddler put his long arm round her 
capacious waist and drew her, giggling and smirking, 
on his knee. She smacked his face with elephantine 
playfulness. 

“You couldn’t run about with me on your shoulder,” 
she said, ‘‘as you did with that poor little man this 
afternoon.” , 

“He was just a dirty spy,” the fiddler retorted, 
“but if you will challenge me, my Juno, I will have 
a try with you also.” 

“Take me upstairs, then, to my room,’ 
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with a simper. ‘I am dog-tired after all that dancing 
and Polycarpe can finish ksi away.” 

“What will you give me if I do?” 

“Free drinks, my beauty,” she replied, and pinched 
his cheeks with her plump fingers, “if you do not 
drop me on the way.” 

To her great amazement and no less to her delight 
the fiddler did heave her up, not as if she were a feather 
or even a bale of goods certainly, but he did hold her 
in his arms and carry her not only to the door, but 
up the narrow staircase, whence she directed him to 
her bedroom, where she demanded to be deposited 
on the bed, which gave a loud creak under her goodly 
weight. She laughed when she saw him give a loud 
puff of exhaustion. 

“I weigh a hundred kilos,” she said with some 
pride. 

‘J am sure you do,” he was willing to admit. But 
at the provocative glance which the bouncing lady 
now threw him he took incontinently to his heels. 
As he was going down the stairs he heard her shouting 
to her husband. 

“Polycarpe! He carried me all the way upstairs 
in his arms. ‘There’s a man for you!” 

Polycarpe was standing at the foot of the stairs. 
His face wore an expression of comical amazement. 
He was small and spare, had a head as bald as an egg, 
and tired, purple-rimmed eyes. 

“Give the musicians free drinks all round,” the 
lady commanded. 

Thus it was that presently five tired musicians were 
seated round one A the tables in a corner of the tap- 
room of the cabaret “‘“Le Chien sans Queue.” With 
them was Citizen Polycarpe the landlord who, for the 
moment, was sprawling across the table, his head 
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buried in his arms and snoring like a grampus. The 
fiddler bent over him, turned his head over and with 
delicate, if very grimy finger, lifted the lid of one of 
his eyes. 

‘““As drunk as a lord,’”’ he declared; “that stuff is 
as potent.” 

e had a smallish bottle in his hand which he now 
slipped back into his pocket. 

‘And the gargantuan lady upstairs,” he went on, 
‘is sleeping the sleep of the just. So as soon as 
Devinne is here we can get on with business.”’ 

“‘He is here,’”’ one of the others said, ‘I am sure 
I heard his footsteps outside.” 

He rose and went to the door, called out softly into 
the night: ‘““Devinne! All serene!” 

A minute or two later St. John Devinne came in. 
He was dressed in ordinary clothes, had clean face 
and hands, but though normally he would not by his 
appearance have attracted any attention, here in this 
squalid tap-room in the midst of his friends all grimy 
and clad in nothing but rags, he looked strangely con- 
spicuous and, as it were, out of key. A pair of lazy 
eyes, slightly sarcastic in expression, looked him up 
and down. Devinne caught the glance and something 
of a blush mounted to his cheeks, nor did he after 
that meet the eyes of his chief. He took his seat at 
the table, edging away as far as he could from the 
sprawling form of Polycarpe the landlord. 

“May I know what has happened this afternoon?” 
he asked curtly. 

“Of course you may, my dear fellow,” Blakeney 
replied. ‘‘Here,’’ he added, and pushed a mug and 
jug of wine nearer to St. John, “have a drink.” 

“‘No, thanks.”’ 

sir Andrew Ffoulkes, that young dandy, was busy 
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polishing atin trumpet. He looked up from his work, 
glanced up at the chief who gave him a slight nod, 
whereupon he proceeded to give a short succinct 
account of the stirring events at the chateau. 

“‘T thought something of the sort was in the wind,” 
Devinne said with dry sarcasm, ‘“‘or I should not have 
been sent up to Paris on that futile errand.” 

There was complete silence for a moment or two 
after that. Lord Tony’s fist clenched until the 
knuckles shone smooth and white. Glynde was seen 
to swallow hard as if to choke words that had risen 
to his throat. They all looked up at their chief who 
had not moved a muscle, had not even frowned. Now 
he gave a light little laugh. 

“Do have a drink, Johnny,” he said; “it will do 
you good.” 

Sir Andrew blew a subdued blast in his tin trumpet 
and Tony, Glynde and Hastings only swore under 
their breath. But the tension was eased for the 
moment, and Blakeney presently resumed: 

“The errand, lad,’ he rejoined simply, ‘‘was not 
futile. One of us had to let Galveston and Holte 
know that they will have to meet us at headquarters on 
the St. Gif-Le Perrey Road any time within the next 
twenty-four hours. You would have been wiser, | 
think, for their sakes as well as your own, to have 
assumed some inconspicuous disguise, but you got 
through all right, I take it, so we won’t say any more 
about that.” 

“Yes! I got through all right,” Devinne mumbled 
sulkily. ‘‘I am not a fool.” 

“T am sure you are not, dear lad,”’ Blakeney res- 
ponded still very quietly, though to. any one who knew 
him as intimately as did Sir Andrew Ffoulkes or Lord 
Tony, there was just a soupgon of hardness now in the 
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tone of his usually pleasant voice. ‘You were spared, 
at any rate, the painful sight of seeing your friends up 
at La Rodiére baited by that unruly crowd.” 

“Yes! Damn them!” 

‘And then you know, Johnny, you are nothing of 
a musician really. Now you should have heard 
Ffoulkes on his trumpet, or Hastings who played 
second fiddle; they were demmed marvellous, I tell 
you. If I were not afraid of waking my Juno upstairs, 
I would give you a specimen of our performance, 
right up to the time when our friend Monsieur 
Chambertin appeared upon the scene.” 

“By the way,” Lord Tony now put in, “what did 
you do ultimately with that worthy man?” 

‘I locked him and his sergeant up in the cellar. 
It won’t hurt them to starve for a bit. We'll arrange 
for them to be let out as soon as we feel that they cannot 
do us any harm.”’ 

‘‘T suppose I shall be told off to do that,” Devinne 
muttered peevishly. 

‘That’s an idea, Johnny,” Blakeney responded with 
imperturbable good humour. “Splendid! But cheer 
up, lad. We have splendid work before us. When 
dawn breaks over the hills yonder, we will be out for 
sport which is fit for the gods. Sport which you all 
love. Break-neck rides across country, with those 
poor innocents to save from the wolves who will be 
howling at us close to our heels. By gad! you will 
all feel like gods yourselves. You will have lived, all 
of you. Lived, I tell you! MyGod! Ithank Thee 
for the chance! That is what you will say.” 

As the ringing voice of the light-hearted adventurer 
resounded against the rafters of the old tap-room, 
landlord Polycarpe raised his head for a moment, 
looked around him with bleary eyes, then dropped his 
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head down again and emitted a thunderous snore. 
They all laughed like so many schoolboys, the atmos- 
phere became, as it were, surcharged with the spirits 
of these young dare-devils, ready to hazard their lives 
in the pursuit of what Blakeney had called a sport fit 
for the gods. And so magnetic was the personality 
of their leader, the greatest and most selfless knight- 
errant that ever graced the pages of history, that even 
Devinne the rebellious felt its power and listened 
spell-bound to the stirring projects of his chief. 

Sir Percy now stood in his favourite attitude leaning 
against the wall, facing the five glowing pairs of eyes, 
his own fixed on something that he alone saw, some- 
thing beyond these four squalid walls, the open 
country oot ee the break-neck ride that lay ahead of 
him and his followers, or was it the flower-garden at 
Richmond, the banks of the Thames, the blue eyes of 
Marguerite calling to him, asking him to come back 
to her arms? He threw up his head and laughed. 
Yes! his adored wife was calling to him even now, but 
so were those innocents up at the chateau, three women, 
an old man, up at La Rodiére, and there were others 
too, children! God in heaven! One couldn’t allow 
children, women, old men to be butchered without 
doing what one could to help them. Marguerite, my 
beloved, you must wait! I will come back to you, all 
in good time, when I have done the work which 
destiny, or was it God Himself? has mapped out 
for me. 

‘“You remember,” he began after a few moments 
during which he seemed to be collecting his thoughts, 
“that there came a time when I allowed the crowd to 
get ahead of me and I remained behind ostensibly to 
put a new string to my fiddle. I hid in the dense 
shrubbery just inside the gates, and, after a few 
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minutes, five, perhaps I heard the welcome voice of 
our dear Monsieur Chauvelin. He gave that egre- 
gious agitator Conty the go-by, then he called to a 
soldier who had evidently been waiting for him, and 
gave him instructions for his well-conceived damnable 
plot which embraced the arrest of the whole La 
Rodiére family and their two faithful servants, as well 
as the capture of mine humble self. I could hear 
every word he said. I learned that a squad of 
gendarmerie, thirty in number, was posted in the 
stables, and that at a certain signal given by my 
engaging friend, the men were to make their way up 
to the chateau and there to await further orders. As 
soon as this pair of blackguards had parted company, 
Chauvelin to go straight to the chateau, and the 
sergeant to transmit his orders, I slipped out of the gate 
and came on here. 

“Worthy landlord Polycarpe is, of course, an old 
friend of ours. The place was deserted for the 
moment. I got him to open a couple of jorums of 
Wine, into which I poured a good measure of this 
potent stuff, which that dant fellow Barstow of 
York gave me recently. Look at old Polycarpe. 
You can see what a wonderful sleep it induces. With 
a jorum in each hand, my fiddle and a bunch of tin 
mugs, slung over my shoulder, I made my way to the 
stables, where, as you may well suppose, I was made 
extremely welcome. I stayed just long enough to 
see the wine poured out and handed round, then out I 
slipped, locking the stable and coach-house doors 
after me. Then back I went to join the merry throng: 
in the chateau. The rest you know, and so much for 
the past. Now for the future. Give me some of 
this abominable vinegar to drink and I’ll go on.” 

One of them poured out the wine, another handed 
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him the mug. He drank it down and did not even 
make a wry face. Probably he had not the slightest 
notion what landlord Polycarpe’s thin local wine 
tasted like. Anyway, he did go on. 

“Just before dawn we'll go up to La Rodiére. I 
have the key of the stables in my pocket, and I want 
to give those nice soldiers another drink. That will 
keep them quiet till far into the morning. By that 
time we shall be well away. We'll divest some of 
them of their accoutrements, which will save us the 
trouble of going all the way to headquarters to get 
our own. [ have thought the matter well over and, 
as I said this morning, I am quite positive that in this 
part of the country, and far from a large city, a mock 
arrest is by far our best plan. Fortune has favoured 
us, let me tell you, for there is a coach and pair here in 
the yard. I learned this also while I was eavesdrop- 
ping. It was designed to accommodate the five 
prisoners. Now it will serve the same purpose for us 
with two of us on the box and the others freezing on 
the top, for it will be cold, I tell you. As soon as we 
have effected the arrest, we’ll make for the St. Gif-Le 
Perrey road. At St. Gif, Galveston and Holte will 
be at our usual quarters, ready with fresh horses to 
continue the journey to the coast.’’ 

“Then we don’t start till dawn?” one of them asked. 

“Just before dawn. The night will, I am afraid, be 
very dark, except at rare intervals, for there is a heavy 
bank of clouds coming over the mountains. We 
want the light, as we shall have to drive like the devil 
until well past Le Perrey. 

‘And we make for the coast?”’ 

“For that little hole Trouville, this side of the Loire. 
You remember it, Ffoulkes? But we’ll talk all that 
over before I leave you.” 
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“You are not coming all the way?” 

‘No, only as far as St. Gif. Directly I have seen 
you all safely on the road I shall have to turn my atten- 
tion to one other prisoner, and that will be a difficult 
task. I don’t mean that it will be so materially, but 
Pradel, I feel, will be obstinate. He has his hospital 
here, and his poor patients. How am I going to 
persuade him that anyhow when those murderers have 
done away with him, his hospital and his poor patients 
will still have to exist somehow?”’ 

While the chief spoke and the others hung as usual 
breathless on his lips, Devinne’s expression of face 
became more and more glowering. A dark frown 
deepened between his eyes. Once or twice he tried 
to speak, but it was not until Blakeney paused that 
he suddenly banged his fist on the table. 

“Pradel?” he cried. “‘What the devil do you 
mean?” 

‘Just what I said, my dear fellow,” Sir Percy replied, 
with just the slightest possible lifting of his eyebrows. 
“The others understood. Why not your” 

“The others? The others? I don’t care about 
the others. All I know is that that insolent brute 
Pradel a 

Up went Blakeney’s slender, commanding hand. 

“Do not call that man a brute, my lad. He is a 
fine fellow, and his life is in immediate danger, though 
he does not know it. He has a bitter and very 
influential enemy in the lawyer Maurin, who has put 
up a trumpery charge against him. I learned as lately 
as last night that his arrest has been finally decided 
on by the Chief Commissary and is only a matter of 
a couple of days, till enough false evidence, I suppose, 
has been collected against him.” 

“Well! and why not?’ Devinne retorted hotly. 
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“There is no time to go into that now, my dear 
fellow,”’ Blakeney replied with unruffled patience. 

“Why not?” 

At sound of this curt challenge to their chief, at the 
defiant tone of the boy’s voice, the others lost all 
patience, and there was a chorus which should have 
been a warning to Devinne, that though Blakeney 
himself was.as usual extraordinarily patient and under- 
standing, they in a body, Ffoulkes, Tony, Hastings, 
Glynde, would not tolerate effrontery, let alone 
insubordination. 

“You young cub!” 

‘“Insolent worm! Wait till you feel my glove on 
your face.”’ 

“By gad! I'll wring his neck!’’ were some of the 
threats and epithets they hurled at Devinne. But 
the latter was now in one of those obstinate moods 
that opposition soon turns into open revolt, and this, 
in spite of the fact that Percy now put a firm, but still 
friendly, hand on his shoulder. 

“Tf I didn’t know, lad, what is at the back of your 
mind,” he said gently, “I might remind you once again 
that you promised me obedience, just like the others, 
in all matters connected with our League. We should 
never accomplish the good work which we have all 
of us undertaken if there was mutiny in our small 
camp.” | 

Devinne shook the kindly hand off his shoulder. 

“Oh! you'll never understand,” he muttered glumly. 

“What? That you are in love with Cécile de la 
Rodiére and jealous of Simon Pradel?”’ 

“Don’t talk of love, Blakeney. You don’t know 
what it means.”’ 

A slight pause. Only a second or two, while 
a curious shadow seemed to flit over those deep- 
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set eyes that held such a wealth of suppressed emotion 
in their glance, of sorrow and of doubt and of visions 
of ecstasy that mayhap the daring adventurer would 
never taste again. He gave a quick sigh and said 
simply: 

‘Perhaps not, dear lad. You may be right. But 
we are not here to discuss matters of sentiment, and 
the knife which I am now about to wield will cut into 
your wounded vanity, and, I fear me, will hurt terribly. 
Cécile de la Rodiére,’’ he went on, and now his tone 
was very firm and he spoke very slowly, letting every 
word sink into the boy’s consciousness, “is not and 
never will be in love with you. She is half in love 
with Pradel already ‘s 

Devinne jumped to his feet. 

“And that’s a lie ”” he cried hoarsely, and would 
have said more only that Glynde struck him full on 
the mouth. 

The others, too, were beside themselves with fury. 
They laid rough hands on his shoulders. Lord Tony 
flung an insult in his face, and Hastings called out: _ 

“On your knees, you - 

Blakeney alone remained quite undisturbed. He 
only spoke when Hastings and Tony between them 
had nearly forced Devinne down on his knees; then 
he said with a light laugh: 

‘‘Leave the boy alone, Hastings. You, too, Tony. 
Four against one is not a sporting proposition, is it?” 

He took Devinne firmly under the arm, helped him 
to raise himself, and said quietly: 

“You are not quite yourself just now, are you, 
Johnny? Come out into the fresh air a bit. It will 
do you good.” 

Devinne tried to shake himself free, but held in 
Percy’s iron grip, he was compelled to move with him 
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across the room. The others naturally did not inter- 
fere. They were nursing their indignation, while they 
watched their chief lead the recalcitrant Johnny out of 
the room. 

“T would like to scrag the brute,’ Glynde muttered 
savagely. 

“T hope to God Percy does not trust him too far,” 
Sir Andrew added. 

‘You know what he is,”’ was Lord Tony’s comment; 
“he is so straight, such a sportsman himself, that he 
simply cannot see treachery in others. The old duke, 
St. John’s father, is a splendid old fellow, rides as 
straight to hounds as any man I know. Percy is his 
friend, and he cannot conceive that this young cub is 
anything but a chip of the old block.” , 

“Shall I go out and wring his neck?’ was my Lord 
Hastings’s terse suggestion. 

As this excellent solution of the present difficulty 
could not very well be acted upon, these loyal souls 
could do naught else but await the return of their chief. 
They fell to talking over the stirring events of the day 
and the still more stirring events that were to come. 

Now and then they cast anxious looks in the direction 
of the door, whenever St. John Devinne’s rasping 
voice reached their ears. 


26 OPEN REVOLT 


Ours1DE, in the cold frosty night, a strange clash of 

wills was taking place with the issue never for a 

moment in doubt. Devinne, goaded by jealousy, had 

lost all sense of proportion and all sense of loyalty 

and honour. It was not only a question of a lover's 
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hatred for a rival whom he still affected to despise, it 
was also jealousy of the power and influence of his 
chief, against whose orders he was determined to 
rebel. 

St. John Devinne was an only son. His father, 
the old Duke of Rudford, a fine old sportsman as 
every one acknowledged, had been inordinately proud 
of a boy born to him when he was past middle age. 
His mother did her best to spoil the child. She gave 
in to every one of his many caprices. When presently 
he went to school she loaded him with presents both 
of money and of “tuck,” with the result that he 
became a little king among his schoolmates. As his 
housemaster was a bachelor, there was just a house- 
keeper in charge who was clever enough to earn the 
good graces of the fond mother, and accepted quite 
unblushingly every bribe offered to her to pay special 
attention to young St. John and to favour him in every 
way she could. The boy came down from Harrow 
rather more spoilt and certainly more arrogant than 
he was when he went up. 

There followed, however, a rather better time for 
him morally, when he came under the direct influence 
of his father. He became quite a good sportsman, 
rode straight to hounds, was a fine boxer and fencer. 
During the fashionable seasons in London and in 
Bath he was a great favourite with the ladies, for he 
was an amusing talker and an elegant partner in the 
minuet. When in ’go0 Sir Percy Blakeney, Bart., 
accompanied by his beautiful young wife, made his 
dazzling entry in English society after a long sojourn 
in France, he became St. John Devinne’s beau ideal. 
The boy’s one aim in life was to emulate that perfect 
gentleman in all things. And when, after a time, he 
was actually admitted into the intimate circle of young 
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exquisites of whom Sir Percy was the acknowledged 
leader, he felt that life could hold no greater happiness 
for him. 

Then the League of the Scarlet Pimpernel was 
formed and in August ’91 St. John Devinne was 
enrolled as a member and swore the prescribed oath 
of allegiance, secrecy and obedience to the chief. 
From certain correspondence that came to light subse- 
quently, it has been established that Blakeney first 
spoke of his scheme for the establishment of the 
League with the old Duke, for there is a letter still 
extant written by the latter to his friend Percy, in 
which he says: 


‘‘Alas, that my two enemies old age and rheumatism 
prevent my becoming a member of that glorious 
League which you are contemplating. Gladly would 
I have sworn allegiance and obedience to you, my dear 
Percy, whom I love and respect more than any man 
I have ever known. If you on the other hand do really 
bear me the affection which you have expressed so 
beautifully in your letter to me, then allow my boy 
St. John to be one of your followers and to take what 
should have been my place by your side, proud to 
obey you in all things and swearing allegiance to you, 
second only to that which he owes to his King.” 


St. John Devinne participated in the rescue of 
Mariette Joly and Henri Chanel in Paris, in that of the 
Tourmon-d’Agenays in the forest of Epone, and in 
two or three other equally daring and successful 
adventures. He was always looked upon by the 
others as thoroughly loyal and a good sportsman. 
Only Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, that truest of all true 
friends, never really trusted him. 

That, then, was the man who in these early days 
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of ’93 had gradually allowed his boyish vices to get 
the better of his finer nature. The devils of arrogance, 
obstinacy and rebellion against authority had been 
the overlords that presided over his development from 
youth to manhood. They were held in check during 
the first few months of an adventurous life, fuller and 
more glorious than he had ever dreamed of, but those 
three devils in him had got the upper hand over him 
again. 

oY ou may talk as much as you like, Percy,’ he 
said, when he found himself alone with his chief, “you 
will never induce me to lend a hand in that wild scheme 
of yours.”’ 

“What wild scheme do you mean, Johnny?” 

“Risking all our lives to save that upstart from 
getting his deserts.” _ 

“You are still alluding to Simon Pradel?”’ 

“Of course Iam. You don’t know him as I do. 
You weren’t there when he thrust his attentions on 
Cécile de la Rodiére and was soundly thrashed by 
Francois for his pains.”’ 

“As it happens, my dear fellow, I was there and 
I saw and heard everything that went on. You gave 
me the lie just now when I told you what I know to 
be a fact, that Cécile de la Rodiére is half in love with 
Simon Pradel. Hers is a simple, thoroughly fine 
nature which could not help being touched by the 
man’s silent devotion to her. He has a scheme for 
saving her and her family from disaster, very much, 
in my opinion, at risk of his own life.” 

‘A scheme?” Devinne retorted with a sneer. “He 
has a scheme, too, has he?” | 

“A scheme,” Blakeney rejoined earnestly, “which 
has for its keystone his marriage with Mademoiselle 
Cécile,” 7 
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‘The devil!” 

‘No, not the devil, my dear fellow, only the little 
pagan god who has had a shot at you, too, with his 
arrow, but has not, methinks, wounded you very 
deeply.” 

‘Anyhow, Cécile would not marry without her 
family’s consent and they would never allow such a 
damnable mésalliance.” 

“The word has not much meaning with us in 
England these days when foreign princes and dukes 
earn their living as best they can. And as I have 
already told you, our League has taken Simon Pradel 
under its protection along with the la Rodiére family.” 

“You mean that you have taken him under your 
protection.” 

“Put it that way if you like.” 

“And that...in England ao 

“In England, too, of course. Don’t we always 
look after our protégés once we have them over 
there?” 

“Then let me tell you this, Blakeney,’’ Devinne 
retorted, emboldened probably by the patient way in 
which his chief continued to speak with him. He 
was being treated like a child, certainly, but like a child 
of whom the stern schoolmaster was half afraid. ‘‘Let 
me tell you this, now that we are alone and those bullies 
in there are not here to interfere, that I resent your 
hectoring me in the manner you have done these last 
few days. You talk a lot about honour and obedience 
and all that sort of thing, but I am not a child and 
you are, not a schoolmaster. I will do all I can to 
help you save Cécile de la Rodiére and her mother, 
and even her brother, though I care less for him than 
for a brass farthing. But help save Pradel I will not, 
and that is my last word.” 
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Blakeney had let him talk on without interruption. 
Perhaps he wished to probe the entire depth of the 
boy’s disloyalty, or perhaps he was just wondering 
what he could say to his friend’s only son to bring 
him back to the path of honour. Blakeney himself 
was a man of infinite understanding. During these 
past two years he had mixed with men and women 
who belonged to the lowest dregs of society; in the 
pursuit of his aims he had associated with potential 
assassins, as well as with misguided fools, and he had 
such a love of humanity that he had sometimes found 
it in his heart to sympathize with those whom misery 
and starvation had turned into criminals. But the 
case of St. John Devinne was altogether different. 
Here was a gentleman, a sportsman who almost within 
the turn of a hand had become blind to the dictates 
of honour and seemed ready to break his sworn word. 
To Percy Blakeney, in whose heart the worship of 
honour was second only to that which he offered to 
God, the whole circumstance of this boy’s attitude 
was absolutely incomprehensible. He tried with all 
the patience at his command to understand and to 
sympathize or, at any rate, to find some sort of an 
explanation for what seemed to him an inconceivable 
situation. He said very quietly: 

“Look here, Johnny, you tell me that you will 
not lend a hand in saving Pradel, that you intend, 
in fact, to go against my orders, which means going 
back on your word of honour. Now that is a very 
big thing to do, as I told you once before. I won't 
qualify it any other way, I’ll just say that it is a big 
thing. Will you then tell me why you think of doin 
it? What is your excuse? Or explanation? You’ 
Want a cast-iron one, my dear fellow, you know, to 
make me understand it.” 
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Devinne shrugged. 

“Excuse? I might refuse to givesryou one, for | 
don’t admit your right to question me like this. But 
I will try and remember that we were friends once, 
and, as far as I am concerned, we can go on being 
friends. I have two cast-iron reasons why I refuse 
to risk my life in order to save Pradel, who is my enemy. 
He has tried to alienate Cécile’s love from me. Thank 
Heaven, he has not succeeded, but he has tried and 
will go on trying, once he is out of ‘this country, in 
safety in England. And you expect me to help him 
in that? You must think I am a fool. My second 
reason is that in my opinion we must concentrate on 
saving Madame la Marquise and Mademoiselle 
Cécile, Francois, too, if you insist, but to hamper our- 
selves with those two old servants, not to mention 
that damned doctor fellow, is sheer madness to my 
mind, and I contend that I can make better use of my 
life than lose it perhaps in the pursuit of such folly.” 

Blakeney had listened to all this tirade in perfect 
quietude, never once turning his eyes away from the 
speaker’s face. He couldn’t see him very clearly, 
because the shadows of the night were deep and dark, 
but he had manceuvred so as to get Devinne within 
the feeble shaft of light which struck across from the 
tap-room through the narrow, uncurtained window. 
Thus he could watch the sneer which curled round 
the young man’s lips and now and then catch the 
expression of scorn or defiance which distorted his 
good-looking face. But he made no movement to 
punish with a blow the insults which this young mis- 
creant dared to fling at his chief. He had himself 
well in hand; only those who loved him would have 
been aware of the stiffening of his. massive figure and 
seen the slender hands tightly clenched. 
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Now that Devinne had paused for lack of breath 
and still panting with excitement, Blakeney gave him 
answer, with utmost calm, never once raising his 
voice. 

“I thank you, my good fellow, for this explanation. 
I am beginning to understand now. As to your last 
remark, that is as may be. A man must judge for 
himself what his own life is worth, and to what use 
he can put it. It 1s impossible for any members of 
the League to arrange for you to return to England 
for at least another day or two. I am taking it that 
you would | kal to travel alone rather than in the 
company of those whom we are going to do our 
utmost to save from death. If I can possibly arrange 
it, I will get in touch with Everingham and Aincourt, 
who know nothing of your treachery 

“Percy!” the other cried in angry protest. 

‘Who know nothing of your treachery,” Blakeney 
reiterated with deliberate emphasis. “If they did,” 
he added, with a short laugh, “they would possibly 
wring your neck.” 

“You needn’t worry about me,” Devinne retorte 
sullenly. “I can look after myself.”’ | 

“Then do, my good fellow. It is the best thing 
you can do. Good night.” 

He went up to the door, but paused there, his hand 
on the latch, his eyes turned once more to the comrade 
who had turned renegade It almost seemed as if 
he still entertained the hope that a sudden revulsion 
of feeling would bring the son of his old friend back 
to his side, back to the path of honour and loyalty 
which he had sworn to Flow, back to that life of 
self-sacrifice and love of humanity which they had 
all pledged themselves to pursue. Sir Percy Blakeney, 
Bart., that beau ideal of every dandy in London, looked 
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strangely incongruous, almost weird, standing there 
by the cabaret door, in rags and tatters, with grimy, 
unshaven face, a dirty Phrygian cap over his unkempt 
hair, his slender hand, which duchesses liked to fondle, 
covered with soot and dust. Yet also strangely com- 
manding, the living presentation of a brave man 
brought face to face with some hideous monster, a 
ghoul in the very existence of which he had never 
believed up till now and whose very presence was a 
pollution. 

Did some feeling akin to shame assail St. John 
Devinne then? It is impossible to say. Certain it 
is that without another word or backward glance he 
started to walk away down the hill. And Blakeney 
with a bitter sigh went to rejoin his comrades in the 
tap-room. They asked him no questions, for they 
guessed, if only vaguely, what had happened, and 
that after this they would have to face that most deadly 
of all dangers, a traitor in the camp. 

“If we have a traitor in the camp,” Sir Andrew 
Ffoulkes had once said, ‘‘then God help the lot of us.” 


2/ TREACHERY 


Ir is a little difficult to analyse the feelings of a man 
like St. John Devinne, for he was not really by nature 
an out and out blackguard. Vanity more than any- 
thing else was at the root of his present dishonourable 
actions. He imagined himself more deeply in love 
with Cécile de la Rodiére than he had ever been 
before and more deeply than he actually was. Love, 
in a man of Devinne’s type does not really mean much, 
except the satisfaction of vanity, and, looking back on 
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the pages of history in every civilized land, one cannot 
help but admit that vanity in men and women has 
caused more mischief, more misery and greater 
disasters than any other frailty to which humanity 
is heir. 

And so it was with this man who now was striding 
rapidly along the snow-covered road which leads down 
to Choisy. He was not aware of the time, nor of the 
cold, nor of the roughness of the road. At eve 
dozen steps or so he stumbled over the slippery elie 
Once or twice he measured his length in the ditch, 
but he didn’t care. He had a set purpose in his mind, 
the best part of the night in which to carry it through 
and nothing else mattered. Nothing. At the cost 
of dishonour he had made up his mind that he would 
not lend a hand in any adventure that had for its 
object the rescue of Simon Pradel from the fate which 
apparently was awaiting him. Well, if it did, that 
was his look out, his own fault, too, for daring to court 
intimacy with his superiors and incurring thereby the 
enmity of this proletarian government. There was 
just one thing to be put down to the credit of this 
young traitor, and that is that mixed with his desire to 
leave Pradel to his fate, there was also the conviction 
that the only way to ensure Cécile’s safety was by 
concentrating on her and perhaps her mother, and 
leaving every other issue to take care of itself. 

He had formed a plan, of course, and all the way 
between the heights of La Rodiére and the outskirts 
of Choisy, running when he could, stumbling often, 
falling more than once, he elaborated this plan. He 
covered the ground quickly enough, for the way was 
downhill all the time and it was no longer very dark, 
now that a pale moon shed its cold silvery light on the 
carpet of snow. Somewhere in the far distance a 
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church clock struck the half-hour. Hialf-past eight it 
must be, reckoned Devinne, and the Levets would 
have finished supper. There was their house just in 
sight. Now for a lucky chance to find the girl alone, 
the girl who in an access of jealousy as great as his 
own had cried out: “You only care because you are 
in love with Cécile!” He paused a moment outside 
the grille in order to shake the snow and dirt off his 
clothes, to straighten his hat and adjust his cravat. 
Then he walked up to the front door and rang the bell. 
It was old man Levet who opened the door. Devinne 
raised his hat and said: 

“I have come with a message from Professeur 
D’Arblay. May I enter?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” the old man replied, and as 
soon as Devinne stood beside him in the vestibule 
he added: “‘What can I do for Professeur d’Arblay?” 

‘““The message is actually for your daughter, Mon- 
sieur Levet. But if you wish I will deliver it to you.” 

“I will call my daughter,” was Levet’s simple 
response. He called to Blanche, who came out from 
the kitchen, a dishcloth still in her hand. Seeing a 
stranger, she quickly put the dishcloth down and 
wiped her hands on her apron. 

‘““What is it, Father?’ she asked. 

‘“‘A message for you from Professeur d’Arblay. If 
you want me, you can call. Monsieur,” he added, 
with a slight bow to Devinne, “at your service.” 

He went into the sitting-room., Blanche and 
Devinne were alone. She turned anxious, inquiring 
eyes on him. He said: 

“It is very important and urgent, Mademoiselle. 
It means life and death to Madame la Marquise up 
at the chateau and to Mademoiselle Cécile.” 

He noted with satisfaction that at mention of Cécile’s 
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name the young girl’s figure appeared to stiffen, and 
that an expression almost of hostility crept into her 
eyes. She was silent for a moment or two. Then 
ihe turned and said coldly: | 

“Will you come in here, Monsieur?” and led the 
way into the small dining-room, closing the door 
behind him. Chance, then, was bestowing her 
favours upon the traitor. He could talk to the girl 
undisturbed. Everything else would be easy. She 
offered him a chair by the table and sat down opposite 
him with a small oil-lamp between them, and Devinne, 
who studied her face closely, did not fail to see that 
the look of cold hostility still lingered in her eyes, and 
that her lips were tightly pressed together. 

“IT had best come at once to the point, Made- 
moiselle,” he began, “for my time is short. The 
question which I must put to you first of all is this: 
would you have sufficient courage to go up to La 
Rodiére to-night? I would accompany you, but only 
as far as the gate, and you would then go on to the 
chateau and transmit Professeur d’Arblay’s message 
to Mademoiselle Cécile.” 

Blanche hesitated a moment, then she said coldly: 

“That depends, Monsieur.” 

“On what?” 

“T must know something more about the message.” 

“You shall, Mademoiselle, you shall. But first will 
you tell me this? Have you ever heard speak of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel?” 

“Only vaguely.” 

“What have you heard?” Y 

“That he is a dangerous English spy. The sworn 
enemy of our country. His activities, they say, chiefly 
consist in helping traitors to escape from justice.” 

“Would you be very surprised, then, to learn that 
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Professeur d’Arblay is none other than the Scarlet 
Pimpernel himself?” 

Once again Blanche paused before she answered. 
When she did, she spoke very slowly, almost as if 
she were searching her memory for facts which had 
been relegated up to now to the back of her mind. 

‘No, it would not surprise me. I always looked 
on Professeur d’Arblay as somewhat mysterious. 
Father liked him, and they often had long talks 
together, and maman, pauvre maman! looked upon him, 
I often thought, as a messenger of God. As a matter 
of fact, I never knew his name till quite lately, the day 
when the King was executed and the Abbé Edge- 
worth “ 

“Yes? The Abbé Edgeworth? You know about 
him and his escape from the mob who tried to murder 
him?” . 
“Yes. It was Professeur d’Arblay who brought 
him to this house.” 

“It was the Scarlet Pimpernel, Mademoiselle.” 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel?” the girl murmured, 
“and you know him, Monsieur?” 

“Tam English, Mademoiselle, and we Englishmen 
all know him. We work together in the secret service 
of our country. 1 told him that I should be going 
past your house this evening, so he asked me to bring 
‘ou the message which he desires you to convey to 

ademoiselle de la Rodiére.” 

‘A verbal message?”’ 

“No. I will write it if you will allow me. It 
would not have been over safe for a lonely wayfarer 
as I was to carry a compromising paper about his 
person. There are many spies and vagabonds about.” 

“But when we go up to La Rodiére?”’ 

“I am going down into Choisy first, and will hire 
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a chaise. We will drive up to the chateau, with a 
couple of men on the box.” 

Blanche looked intently at the young man for a 
second or two, then she rose, fetched paper, ink and 
pen from a side table and placed them before him. 

“Will you write your message, Monsieur?” she 
said simply. 

‘Will you promise to take it?” he retorted. 

“IT will make no promise. It will depend on the 
message.” . 

‘Then I must take the chance that it meets with 
your approval,’’ he decided, and with a smile he took 
up the pen and began to write. Blanche, her elbow 
resting on the table, her chin cupped in her hand, 
watched him while he wrote a dozen lines. In the end 
he made a rough drawing which looked like a device. 

‘“What is that?’ she asked. 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel, Mademoiselle, a small 
five-petalled flower. We always use it in our service.” 

“May I see what you have written?” 

“Certainly.” 

He handed her the paper; she glanced down on 
it and frowned. 

“Tt is in English,” she remarked. 

“Yes! my written French is very faulty. But 
Mademoiselle Cécile will understand.” 

“But I do not.” 

“Shall I translate?”’ 

‘ If you please.” 

She handed him back the missive and he translate 
it as he read: : 


“ “MADEMOISELLE, 
“ “Will you and your august family honour the. 
League of the Scarlet Pimpernel by accepting its 
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protection. Your arrest is only a question of hours. 
A coach waits for you outside your gate. It will 
convey you and Madame la Marquise with all possible 
speed to a place of safety and then return to fetch 
Monsieur le Marquis, your two servants and Docteur 
Simon Pradel.’ ” 


The girl gave a violent start. 

“Simon Pradel?”’ 

“You know him, Mademoiselle?’’ 

“Yes!...yes!...I know him.... But why?” 

‘““He and Mademoiselle Cécile have arranged to get 
married as soon as they are in England.” 

“It’s not true!” Blanche exclaimed vehemently. 
She then appeared to make an effort to control herself 
and went on more quietly: “‘I mean... Docteur Pradel 
has so many interests here . . . I cannot imagine that he 
would leave them and become an exile in England... 
even if his life were in danger, which I pray to God is 
not the case.” 

“TI can reassure you as to that, Mademoiselle,” 
Devinne said with deep earnestness. “Only to-day 
did I hear that the charge of treason preferred against 
the doctor before the Chief Commissary has been dis- 
missed as non-proven. He is held in high esteem in 
the commune, and like yourself, I cannot believe that 
he would leave his philanthropic work over here except 
under constraint.” 

‘“‘What do you mean by constraint?” the girl asked, 
frowning. 

He gave a smile and a shrug. 

“Well!” he rejoined, “we all know that when a 
woman is in love, and sees that her lover is not as 
ardent as she would wish, she will exercise pressure, 
which a mere man cannot always resist.” 
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“Then Pie do not think ”’ the girl cried impul- 
sively, and quickly checked herself, realizing that she 
was giving herself away before a stranger. A blush, 
that was almost one of shame, flooded her cheeks, and 
tears of mortification came to her eyes. 

“T don’t know what you will think of me, Mon- 
sieur...” she murmured. 

“Only that you are a wonderfully loyal friend, 
Mademoiselle, and that you are grieved to see a man 
of Docteur Pradel’s worth throw up his career for a 
futile reason. After all, these troublous days will soon 
be over. Mademoiselle de la Rodiére will then return 
from England, and if she and the doctor are still of the 
same mind, they could be affianced then.” 

Blanche’s eager, inquiring eyes searched the young 
man’s face, almost as if she tried to gather in its 
expression comfort and hope in this awful calamity 
which threatened to ruin her life. Simon Pradel gone 
from her for ever, married to Cécile de la Rodiére, 
permanently settled in England probably! What 
would life be worth to her after that? She saw before 
her as in a vision, a long vista of years without Simon’s 
companionship, without the hope of ever winning his 
love, of feeling his arms round her, or his kiss upon her 
mouth. 

She felt a clutch cold as ice upon her heart, tearing 
at its strings till she could have cried out with the 
physical pain of it. She shuddered and murmured 
involuntarily under her breath: “If I could only see 
him once more.”’ 

There followed a few moments silence, while 
Devinne scrutinized the girl’s face, aware though he 
was too young to be a serious psychologist, of the 
terrible battle which her better nature was waging 
against pride and jealousy. He had no cause now 
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to doubt the issue of the conflict. Blanche Levet 
would be his ally in the act of treachery which he was 
about to commit. Ignorant and unsuspecting, she 
did not realize that she was on the point of sacrificing 
the man she loved, and depriving him of the protection 
of the one man who had resolved to save him. 
Jealousy won the day by letting her fall headlong into 
the trap which a traitor had so cunningly set for her. 
She was about to become the instrument which would 
deliver Simon Pradel into the hands of the revolution- 
ary government. 

“YT will tell you what I can do, Mademoiselle,” 
Devinne resumed after a time, “and I hope my plan 
will meet your wishes. I am going straight into 
Choisy now, and will call on Docteur Pradel and use 
all the eloquence I possess to persuade him to put off 
his journey to England, at any rate for a few days. 
I shall be able to assure him that in his case it is not a 
matter of life and death, whilst, in any event, Made- 
moiselle de la Rodiére and her family are perfectly 
safe under the zgis of the Scarlet Pimpernel. And 
then I hope to bring you news within the hour that 
your friend will do nothing rash until after he has seen 
you again.” 

Blanche listened to him with glowing eyes. In 
every line of her pretty face the speaker could trace 
the mastery of hope over the doubts and fears of a 
while ago. 

“You really would do that for me, Monsieur?” 
she exclaimed, and clasped her little hands together, 
while tears of emotion and gratitude gathered in her 

es. : 
“Of course I would, Mademoiselle. I shall only 
be doing what our brave Scarlet Pimpernel himself 
would have suggested.” 
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Blanche’s heart now felt so warm, so full of joy that 
she broke into a happy little laugh. 

“It 1s my turn to write,” she said almost gaily, and 
took up the pen and drew paper towards her. She 
only wrote a few lines: 


“My DEAR SIMON, 

“The bearer of this note is a gallant English 
gentleman who was instrumental in saving the Abbé 
Edgeworth from being murdered by the mob. You 
know all about that, don’t you? And cannot wonder 
therefore, that I beg you to trust him in everything 
he may tell you.” 


She signed the short missive with her name, strewed 
sand over the wet ink, folded the paper into a small 
compass and handed it to Devinne, who rose as he 
took it from her. © 

“T will fly on the wings of friendship, Made- 
moiselle,’’ he said, and picked up his hat. “On my 
return I will pay my respects to Monsieur Levet. 
Will you tell him everything, and prepare him for 
my visit of adieu? 4x revoir, Mademoiselle.” 

She went to the door and opened it for him. 

“God guard you, Monsieur!” she said fervently, 
“and send an angel from heaven to watch over you, on 
your errand of mercy.” 

She accompanied him to the front door. As he 
was passing out into the cold and the gloom, she asked 
naively ; | 

“Your name, Monsieur? You never told me your 
name.” 

“My name is Collin, Mademoiselle,” he replied 
with hardly a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘a humble satellite 
of the brilliant Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


a 
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Everytuinc then had worked out to the entire satis- 
faction of this young traitor, who, unlike Judas, had no 
qualms of conscience for his shameful betrayal of his 
comrades and his chief. Not yet, at any rate. He 
had, of course, no intention of interviewing his enemy 
Pradel; in fact, he blotted the doctor entirely out from 
his scheme. It was good to think of him as remaining 
behind in Choisy while the girl whom he had planned 
to marry was safely on her way to England without 
any help from him. 

‘What becomes of that miserable upstart after that 
I neither know nor care,” was the substance of 
Devinne’s reflections as he strode quickly downhill 
into town. A few minor details suggested themselves 
to him.that would make his plan work more smoothly. 
He would stop the chaise at the smaller grille of La 
Rodiére, the one opposite to the main gate, which 
gave on the narrow and less frequented cross-road to 
Alfort. Blanche Levet would take his message to 
Cécile, help her and Madame la Marquise to put 
a few things together, and accompany them to the 
chaise. She would have strict injunctions when going 
through the park with the two ladies to talk and move 
as if they were merely taking a stroll for the sake of 
fresh air. He certainly could reckon on Blanche to 
follow his instructions to the letter, she had as much 
at stake as he had himself, and jealousy, coupled with 
the desire to keep Simon Pradel in France, would be 
a powerful goad. | 

With the two ladies safely inside the chaise, he 
would then drive along to St. Gif as far as head- 
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quarters, where Galveston and Holte would be on the 
look-out for the chief and the refugees. This was a 
derelict house which had once been a wayside hostelry 
in the prosperous coaching days, but it had long fallen 
into disrepair, the landlord and his family having fled 
the country at the outbreak of the Revolution. It was 
now used as headquarters by the League whenever its 
activities required the presence of its members in this 
part of France. It had the great advantage of stables 
and barns which, though in the last stages of dilapida- 
tion, offered some sort of shelter for man and beast. 
Three or four horses were usually kept there in case 
they were wanted, and two members of the League 
took it in turns to remain in charge. There was always 
of course, a certain element of risk in all that, but what 
were risks and dangers to these young madcaps but 
the very spice of their lives? 

Luck had favoured St. John Devinne from the start, 
since it was he who had been deputed to seek out 
Galveston and Holte, who were in charge at St. Gif, 
and give them the chief’s instructions for the provision 
of horses, of fresh disguises and above all of passports, 
some of them forged, others purchased from venal 
officials or merely stolen, of everything, in fact, that 
was required to ensure the success of the expedition 
that was contemplated for the rescue of the La 
Rodiéres and their servants and their ultimate flight 
to England. Mention had been made of the coach, 
but not of the likely number of its occupants nor of 
the size of the escort, and whether it would be headed 
by the chief himself or not. Galveston was to remain 
On the lookout at headquarters with horses ready 
saddled, and Holte was to make for Le Perrey with 
all speed and make provision there for relays. 

And chance continued to favour the traitor’s plans. 
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He had no difficulty in hiring a coach in the town, 
giving himself out as an American merchant, a friend 
of General La Fayette, desirous to join a ship at St. 
Nazaire, and having no time to lose. The first halt 
would be made at Dreux. His manner, his well-cut 
clothes, his money of which he was not sparing, gave 
verisimilitude to his story and enabled him to secure 
what he wanted. He required, he said, an extra man 
on the box beside the driver, as his sister would be 
travelling with him; he understood that the road past 
Le Perrey was lonely, and she was inclined to be 
nervous. His papers were in order, as papers in the 
possession of members of the League always were, 
and forty minutes after his departure from the Levets’ 
house he was back there again and ringing the bell 
at the front door. 

Blanche was on the look-out for him. As soon 
as she had opened the door he stretched both his hands 
out to her, and in a quick whisper said: 

“Everything is well! 1 have seen Docteur Pradel. 
He laughed the idea to scorn that he was in any danger, 
and assured me that he had no intention of emigrating. 
Not just yet, at all events. I did not mention 
Mademoiselle de la Rodiére’s name, but he himself 
spoke of you and announced his intention of coming 
over to see you to-morrow.” 

The girl was dumb with emotion. All she could 
do was to allow her hand to respond to the pressure 
of his. He asked permission to pay his respects to 
Monsieur Levet. But father, it seems, was not in 4 
mood to see anyone just now. 

‘T told him about the message which I was to take 
up to Mademoiselle,” Blanche explained, ‘and he 
quite approved of my doing it. I told him that you 
were escorting me and that you were a friend of 
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Professeur d’Arblay. Thishealready knew. Hehad 
also guessed, bere I told him, that Professeur 
d’Arblay was in reality the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“Did you mention Docteur Pradel, also?” 

“No, I did not. That is a matter which will remain 
between Simon and myself. I shall be eternally grate- 
ful to you for what you have done for him. But for 
you he would have made shipwreck of his life. Now- 
he will, I know, take up its threads with his usual 
energy as soon as all this matter is past and forgotten.” 

“You are the best friend any man ever had,” 
Devinne concluded as he escorted the girl to the coach; 
‘““Docteur Pradel is indeed a lucky man.” 

To himself he added: “And I hope that my luck 
will hold out to the end, and that Cécile and I will be 
well on the way to England before those two meet 
again.” 

Devinne ordered the driver to pull up on the Alfort 
road at a couple of hundred metres from the small 
grille of La Rodiére. Grilles and gates were never 
bolted these days, by an order of the government 
which decreed that all parks and pleasure grounds 
were as much the property of the people as of those 
aristos who had stolen them, and that every citizen 
had the right to use them for pleasure or convenience. 
Devinne jumped out of the chaise and helped Blanche 
to alight. Together they walked up to the grille, 
and the girl passed through into the park. The 
young man remained standing by the low wall close 
to the gate in the shadow of tall bordering trees. He 
strained his ears to listen to Blanche’s light footstep 
treading the frozen ground. The road was quite 
deserted, and the moon had hidden her pale face 
behind a bank of clouds. Only the pawing and 
snorting of the horses in the near distance broke the 
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silence of the night. Wrapped in his cloak Devinne 
appeared, but as part of the shadows that enveloped 
him. A dark, motionless figure. 

A distant church clock struck eleven and then a 
quarter past. Devinne thought of all those men whom 
Blakeney, with his usual recklessness, had rendered 
helpless with drugged wine, of Chauvelin cursing in 
‘his dank prison, and of Blakeney himself and_ his 
satellites in the squalid hostelry the other side of the 
park, still discussing and elaborating the marvellous 
plan of rescue, which they little thought was frustrated 
already. And, thinking of all that, the young traitor 
felt wonderfully elated, proud of himself for the ease 
with which he had gone athwart the schemes of the 
invincible Scarlet Pimpernel, proud, too, of the fact 
that his nerves were perfectly calm, that he felt neither 
compunction nor fear. His heart beat perhaps a little 
faster than usual, but that was all. 

Nearly half an hour went by before his ear once 
more caught the sound of a light footstep treading 
the frozen garden path. One step only. He heard 
it a long way off, but tripping very quickly. Running 
now. It must, he thought, be Blanche returning for 
something she may have forgotten or, perhaps, with 
a message for him from the chateau. It was Blanche, 
of course. The clouds overhead rolled slowly away. 
The pale light of the moon revealed the dark figure of 
the young girl against the white background of frozen 
lawn. And she was running. Running. She was 
alone, and Devinne felt that his heart suddenly froze 
inside his breast. He held open the grille. Blanche 
almost fell into his arms. 

‘They have gone,” she gasped. 

“Gone? Who?’ 

“All of them. There is no one in the chateau. 
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Not a soul. The doors are all left open. I ran up- 
stairs, downstairs, everywhere. There is no one. 
Madame la Marquise, Monsieur, Mademoiselle Cécile, 
Paul, Marie. They have all gone. What does it 
mean?” 

Aye! What did it mean, but the one thing? The 
one awful terrible thing, that it was his treachery that 
had been frustrated by the man whom he had betrayed. 
What had happened exactly, he could not conjecture. 
The plan was to effect the mock arrest of the La 
Rodiéres in the early dawn, and it was not yet midnight. 
Had suspicion of treachery lurked in the mind of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel? He was not the man to change 
his plans once he had mapped them out, for every 
phase of them fitted one into the other, like the pieces 
of those puzzles that children love to play with. Or 
had a real arrest been effected by soldiers of the 
Republic? Had Chauvelin contrived to escape? To 
liberate the men imprisoned in the stables? To order 
the arrest of the arvistos, pending the capture of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel? Anything may have occurred 
during these past three hours, and Devinne almost 
hoped that this last conjecture would prove to be the 
solution of the appalling riddle that faced him now. 
With half an ear he heard Blanche Levet tell him of 
her further adventures in the chateau. 

“It seemed peopled with ghosts,” she said, “for 
when I ran down into the soxs-so/, I heard strange 
sounds proceeding from the cellar. Groans and curses 
they sounded like. But I was frightened and ran 
upstairs again. I lost my head, I think, and lost time, 
too, by running towards the great gate. Then I met 
Antoine. He is the groom, you know. He said to 
me: “They’ve all gone: Monsieur le Marquis, Madame 
and Mademoiselle, and Paul and Marie. They 
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walked down the avenue and went through this gate. 
They didn’t see me.’ I asked him which way the 
went,” Blanche continued, “‘and he said: ‘Up Corbeil 
way; about an hour ago, it was.’ But before I could 
ask him any more questions he was gone. Then | 
ran back to tell you.” 

As Devinne said nothing, Blanche began to cry. 

‘What are we going to do now?” she asked, and 
tried to swallow her tears. 

Devinne roused himself from his torpor. What 
chivalry there was left in him urged him first of all 
to see to the girl’s safety. 

“We'll drive back to your house, of course. 
Come.” 

He took hold of her arm and led her back to the 
chaise. She climbed in and he gave instructions to 
the driver. 

“Straight back to Citizen Levet’s house in the Rue 
Micheline.” 

Not a word was spoken between the two of them 
on the way home. Blanche’s delicate form was 
trembling as if in a fit of ague. A name and eager 
questions were forming on her lips, but for some in- 
explicable reason she felt averse to uttering them. It 
was only when the chaise drew up outside her house, 
and Devinne, after he had escorted her to the front 
door, was taking his leave of her, that she spoke the 
name that was foremost in her thoughts. 

_“Docteur Pradel?”’ she murmured. 

But apparently he didn’t hear her, for he made no 
reply. The next moment the door was opened. Old 
Levet had been sitting up, waiting for his daughter. 
At sight of her he took hold of her hand and drew her 
into the house. She turned to say a last word to 
Devinne, but he had already crossed the short path 
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that led to the gate. Blanche could hear his voice 
speaking to the ieee but it was dark and she could 
not see him. The next moment there was the crack 
of the driver’s whip, the jingle of harness, the snorting 
of horses and, finally, the rumble of wheels. She was 
left with heart full of anxiety and fear for the man she. 
loved. Many hours must go by before she could hope 
to glean information as to what had happened to him. 
And here was her father waiting to hear what had 
occurred at the chateau. She tried to tell him, but 
she knew so little. The family had gone, that was 
all she knew. Were they under arrest, awaiting trial, 
and, perhaps, death? Or was their mysterious depar- 
ture connected in any way with that strange personage 
the Scarlet Pimpernel? 

In either case, where was Simon now? In the cells 
of the Old Castle, awaiting the same fate as Cécile and 
the others? Or was he on his way to England and to 
safety, gone out of her life for ever? 

‘Yes, Father,’? she murmured in answer to old 
Levet’s command that she should go to bed now and 
give him further details on the morrow: “I will go to 
bed now. Iam very tired.” 

Wearily she crept up the stairs. 
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Devinne did not re-enter the chaise. He gave money 

to the two men, the driver saluted with his ate, clicked 

his tongue, whipped up his horses, and the vehicle 

went rattling down the cobbled street, leaving the 

young man standing by the Levets’ gate. And here 

he remained for several minutes, until he heard the 
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clock in the tower of the Town Hall strike midnight. 
This seemed to shake him out of his trance-like state. 
He started to walk up the street in an aimless sort of 
way. The whole town appeared deserted. Shutters 
tightly closed everywhere. Notasoul insight. Two 
cats, chasing one another, raced across his path. But 
not a human sound to break the stillness of the night. 
Only caterwauling, weird sounds of prowling felines, 
and a bitter north-easterly wind moaning and groaning 
through the leafless trees of the Avenue Lafayette, 
the splitting of tiny dried branches, the cracking and 
shivering of woodwork shaken by the blast. 

Devinne shivered. He was inured to cold weather 
as a rule; considered himself hard as nails, and he had 
on a thick mantle, but, somehow, he felt the cold 
to-night right in the marrow of his bones, right into 
the depth of his heart. Still walking aimlessly, he 
reached the Grand’ Place. There on the right were 
the Café Tison and the Restaurant, the scene of one of 
Blakeney’s maddest frolics. Blakeney! the leader, the 
comrade, the friend whom he, St. John Devinne, was 
about to betray! He had not betrayed him yet. He 
had tried to thwart his plans . . . and had failed, but he 
had done this from the sole desire to ensure the safety 
of the girl he loved. He had worked himself up into 
the belief that by dragging others into the rescue, 
Blakeney was jeopardizing the success of his plan. _ It 
might fail and Cécile’s precious life be imperilled. 
No! there was no betrayal of a friend in that. Insub- 
ordination, perhaps, which Percy, in his arrogance, 
termed dishonour, but it was not betrayal. I[f his 
own plan had succeeded, the League and its chief, or, 
for a matter of that, the other refugees, would not 
have been any worse off, save for the failure of relays 
at Le Perrey, perhaps, which might have held up the 
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flight, but only for a time; and that was all. His plan, 
however, had failed. He had been forestalled. How? 
Why? By what devilish agency, he did not know. 
But he was no longer in doubt now. The more he 
thought about it all, the more convinced he was that 
it was Blakeney who had forestalled him as a counter- 
blast to his insubordination. And a coach driven at 
breakneck speed was even now outstripping the wind 
on the road to St. Gif and Le Perrey. 

An insensate rage took possession of Devinne’s 
soul, for he had remembered Pradel. Pradel in that 
same carriage with Cécile, under the zgis of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, who had never failed in a single one of his 
undertakings. Pradel and Cécile! The thought was 
maddening. It hammered in the young man’s brain 
like blows from a weighted stick Pradel and Cécile! 
Thrown together in England under the protection of 
Sir Percy Blakeney, the friend of the Prince of Wales, 
the arbiter of style and fashion. And then marriage. 
Of course, the marriage would follow. In England 
fellows like this Pradel, doctors, lawyers, and so on, 
were often held in high esteem, and if His Royal 
Highness approved, the marriage would come about 
as a matter of course. 

Devinne felt that he was going mad. He still 
wandered aimlessly up one street and down another, 
like a Judas meditating treachery. He turned into 
the Rue Haute, and there was the Town Hall. The 
tower clock had just struck one. For an hour he 
had been roaming the streets like this. He was cold 
and very tired. He came to a halt now opposite the 
municipal building, and leaning against a wall, he 
stared up at the imposing facade. The place was 
Closed for the night. It would not open probably 
before eight o’clock. Seven hours to kill while that 
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hammering in his brain went on, driving him to 
insanity. 

He didn’t know where Pradel lived or he would 
have gone there, rung the bell, asked to see the doctor. 
If he was in, he would kill him. That would be the 
best way out of this trouble. Kill him and get away. 
Nobody would know. But if Pradel was gone, that 
would mean that he was on his way to England with 
Cécile and the others, under the protection of the 
League, and he, Devinne, would have no longer any 
compunction in doing what he had already made up 
his mind to do. No compunction now, and no 
remorse in the future. 

After a time he turned his back on the Town Hall, 
and on the Rue Haute, crossed the Grand’ Place once 
more, and almost against his will his footsteps led him 
in the direction of the derelict cottage, the headquarters 
of the League, where he had first dreamt of mutiny, 
and Glynde and the others had been ready to knock 
himdown. There it was, looming out of the darkness, 
a pale, moon mist covered, outlined its broken walls 
and tumbledown chimney. Devinne went in, groping 
his way about for the tinder-box, knowing where it 
was always kept. His fingers came in contact with 
it. It was in its usual place, so was the piece of tallow 
candle in its pewter sconce. He struck a light, put it 
to the wick and then looked about him. The familiar 
place was just the same as it always was. Devinne 
half expected to see Ffoulkes and Tony and the others 
squatting round the fire, and to hear the voice of his 
chief, chaffing, laughing. Laughing? Surely there 
was still an echo of that laughter lingering within these 
dilapidated walls. Devinne put his hands quickly up 
to his ears, fearful lest they caught a sound which, of 
a certainty, would shatter the last shred of reason in 
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his brain. He picked up the guttering candle and 
holding it high above his head he wandered round 
the room. Seeking for what? He couldn’t say. 
Unless it was for the broken fragments of an English 
gentleman’s honour. 

What he did come across was a pile of garments in 
one corner. Coats, hats, Phrygian caps, rags, tattered 
bits of uniforms and accoutrements, the whole para- 
phernalia so often used in the pursuit of those stirring 
adventures the like of which he would never witness 
again after he had accomplished his final purpose. 
te would have to make his way back to Facland 
unaided by his comrades, lacking the advice of his 
chief. Well, he had papers and money, both of which 
would help him on his route. He had gained 
experience, too, under the guidance of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, of how to travel through a country seething 
with insurrection and suspicious of strangers. He 
spoke the language well. Oh! he would get on all 
right without help from anyone. His clothes, perhaps, 
were rather too tidy and too well-tailored for the 
adventurous journey. He turned over the pile of 
garments. Found what he wanted. Clothes, boots 
and hat such as a well-to-do farmer might wear going 
from market-place to market-place. He would hire 
a cabriolet when he could, or a cart; avoid big cities 
and frequented roads. Oh, yes! he had experience 
now, he would get on all right. 

He dressed himself up in the clothes he had selected. 
In this too, he had experience, gained through the 
teaching of a veritable master in the art of disguise: 
he knew the importance of minor details, the discard- 
ing of a fine linen shirt, the use of mud and sand to 
hide the delicacy of the hands and face. By the time 
the tallow candle ceased to flicker and died out, he had 
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become the well-to-do farmer right down to his skin. 
He was left in total darkness, his eyes were heavy with 
want of sleep and his head ached furiously. There 
were yet some hours to live through before the dawn 
when he could make his way back to Choisy and the 
Town Hall. So he threw himself down on the pile 
of garments and tried to woo sleep which refused to 
come. His brain was so alert that all through the 
night he heard the tower clock strike every hour. 
Sleep does not come when the mind is busy evolving 
a plan of treason and dishonour. Seven o'clock. 
Aching in every limb, half-perished with cold, my 
Lord St. John Devinne, Earl Welhaven, son and heir 
of the Duke of Rudford, went forth on an errand, 
which, for perfidy, was perhaps only rivalled once, 
nineteen hundred years ago. He had sworn to him- 
self that he would have no compunction, if, on calling 
at Pradel’s house, he was told that the doctor had gone 
away. He didn’t know where Pradel lived, but it 
was morning now and he would find out. 

His first objective was the Café Tison, for, besides 
being cold, he was also hungry. These sort of places, 
mostly new to provincial towns, usually opened their 
doors very early, and were frequented by men and 
women on their way to work: here for a few sous they 
could get a plate of hot soup, or, if they were more 
sophisticated, a cup of coffee. Devinne, in his rough 
clothes and with grimy hands and face, attracted no 
attention. There were a dozen or so workmen sitting 
at different tables noisily consuming their crofte-au-pot. 
The Englishman sat down and ordered coffee. This 
he sipped slowly and munched a piece of stale bread. 
The municipal offices in the Town Hall, he was told 
on inquiry, opened at eight o’clock. He then asked 
to be directed to the house of Docteur Pradel. 
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“Rue du Chemin Neuf, Citizen,’”’ some one told 
him, “‘corner of the Rue Verte. You will find him 
at home for certain.” 

Devinne paid his account and went out. He no 
longer felt cold now or stiff. His blood was tingling 
all over his body, only his finger-tips felt like lumps 
ofice. But nothing physical mattered now. Revenge 
for humiliation endured, satisfaction over a ace 
rival, were all that counted at this hour. He found the 
house at the corner of the Rue du Chemin Neuf. A 
painted sign hung before the door stating that Citizen 
Docteur Pradel de Ja Faculté de Paris lived here and 
received callers between the hours of eight and ten in 
the morning, and two and three in the afternoon. 
Devinne rang the bell, a middle-aged woman opened 
the door. 

“The Citizen Doctor?” he demanded. 

‘He is not in,”’ the woman answered curtly. 

“Not in?” 

‘‘As I have told you, Citizen.”’ 

“Where can I find him? It is for an urgent case.”’ 

‘“T cannot tell you, Citizen. The doctor was sent 
for Jate last night for an urgent case. He has not yet 
returned.” 

The woman was apparently becoming impatient 
and was on the point of closing the door in the visitor’s 
face, when something in the expression of his eyes 
seemed to arouse her compassion, for she added, not 
unkindly: 

“It is probably a confinement, Citizen. These 
cases often keep the doctor out all night. He was 
fetched away in a cabriolet. I expect him back every 
moment. Would you care to wait?” 

While Devinne parleyed with her a few callers 
had assembled on the doctor’s doorstep. He thanked 
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the woman, but no, he would not wait. He would 
have liked to ask one more question, but thought 
better of it and, turning on his heel, went his way. 
Why should he wait? ‘What for? Pradel had 
pone and Percy had done his worst. It was up to 
im, Devinne, now to show that arrogant chief of a 
league of sycophants, who was the better man. 


30 DISHONOUR 


ALTHOUGH it was only a few minutes after eight, 
Devinne found the waiting-hall of the municipal 
building crowded with visitors waiting for an inter- 
view with the Chief Commissary. Men and women 
of all sorts, country bumpkins and townsfolk, raga- 
muffins scantily clothed, shivering with cold, business 
men in threadbare coats, women with a child in their 
arms and another clinging to their skirts. 

When Devinne entered he was told to give in his 
name to a clerk who sat making entries ata desk. On 
the spur of the moment he gave his name as Collin 
and his nationality as Canadian. 

“Your occupation?” the clerk asked him curtly. 

“Farmer.” 

“What are you doing in Choisy?” 

“T will explain it to the Citizen Commissary.” 

The clerk looked up at him and said peremptorily. 

“You will explain it to me, and state your business 
with the Citizen Commissary.” 

‘““My business is secret,” Devinne retorted; “the 
Commissary himself will tell you so. Give me pen 
and paper,”’ he demanded, “‘and I will write it down.” 

The clerk appeared to hesitate. He scrutinized the 
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face of the visitor for a moment or two and seemed 
on the point of meeting the demand with a definite 
refusal, when something in the expression of this 
Canadian farmer’s face caused him to change his mind. 
He pushed a paper towards Devinne and held out his 
own pen to him. 

Pen in hand Devinne paused a moment, seeking 
for the right words wherewith to arrest the attention 
of the Chief Commissary. Finally he wrote: 


“Citizen Chauvelin and a squad of Republican 
Guard are held in durance, the writer will tell you 
where. The aristos up at La Rodiére have made 
good their escape. The writer will tell you how.” 


He put down the pen, read the missive through, 
was satisfied that it was to the point, strewed sand over 
the wet ink, then demanded curtly: 

‘“Wax.’’ 

The clerk gave him the wax, he took his ring off his 
finger and sealed the note down. When handing it 
over to the clerk, he slipped a gold coin into the latter’s 
hand. This settled the matter. The clerk became 
at once quite amenable, almost obsequious. 

‘“One moment, Citizen,” he said; ‘‘I will see to it 
that the Chief Commissary receives you without 
delay.”’ 

in minutes later St. John Devinne was sitting 
in the Chief Commissary’s private office, opposite that 
important personage, once again giving his name, 
nationality and occupation, which the Commissary duly 
noted down. 

“Mathieu Collin, Citizen Commissary. Of Cana- 
dian nationality and French parentage. Spent most 
of my life farming in Canada, hence my foreign 
intonation in speaking your language.” 
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The Commissary was fingering Devinne’s note, 
the seal of which he had broken. He read and 
re-read it two or three times over, gave the Canadian 
farmer a searching glance, then said: 

‘“‘And you have come to give me certain information 
relating to Citizen Chauvelin, member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety?” 

“Yes! 

““What is it?” 

‘“‘As I have had the honour to inform you in my 
note, Citizen Chauvelin and a squad of Republican 
Guard are prisoners since yesterday afternoon.” 

“Where?” 

“In the Chateau de la Rodiére. Citizen Chauvelin 
and a sergeant of the Guard in the cellar, the men in 
the stables.” 

‘But who dared to arrest Citizen Chauvelin?”’ the 
Commissary queried, almost beside himself with horror 
at this amazing statement. 

‘“He was not arrested, Citizen. He was just thrust 
into the cellar with the sergeant and locked in.” 

‘But by whom?”’ the other insisted. 

“By the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“The devill” cried the Commissary, and gave a 
my jump, causing every article on his desk to 
rattle. 

‘No, Citizen, not the devil, the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“One and the same.” 

‘““Not exactly. We do not believe in the devil in 
this free and enlightened country, but the Scarlet 
Pimpernel really does exist. He is just a spy in the 
pay of the English Government, and has set himself 
the task of aiding the enemies of the Republic to escape 
from justice. It was in order thus to aid the aristos 
up at La Rodiére that he and his followers, among 
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whom must be reckoned that abominable traitor 
Docteur Pradel, plied the soldiers with drugged wine, 
and when they were helpless locked them up in the 
stables, then proceeded to kidnap Citizen Chauvelin.” 

The Chief Commissary appeared almost ludicrous 
in the excess of his stupefaction; he puffed and he 
snorted like an old seal, took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his perspiring brow. 

‘“‘And do you mean to tell me,’’ he gasped, “‘that all 
this is true?”’ 

‘*As I live, Citizen.” 

“And...and... the citizen doctor...’ You 
mentioned him just now. Surely. . 

“I called Pradel an abominable traitor,’’ Devinne 
asserted firmly, ‘“‘for I know him to be a follower of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

‘‘But how do you know all that, Citizen...er... 
Collin? What proof have you p”? 

“T will tell you, Citizen Commissary,” Devinne 
replied, but got no further, because the clerk came 
in at the moment and announced that Citizen Maurin 
had just come into the building and desired to speak 
with the Chief Commissary. The latter gave a great 
sigh of relief. Lawyer Maurin was a man of resource. 
His advice in this terrible emergency would be 
invaluable. The harassed Commissary gave orders 
that Citizen Maurin be admitted at once, and no 
sooner had the lawyer entered the room and the door 
been closed behind him than he was: put au fait of the 
appalling event. The whole story was retold by the 
Canadian farmer at command of the Commissary— 
the soldiers of the Guard drugged and locked up in 
the stables, a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety kidnapped and held in durance in the cellar, 
and finally the escape from justice of the. ci~devant 
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La Rodiéres when the order of their arrest had already 
been signed, and all through the agency of that limb 
of Satan, the English spy, the mysterious Scarlet 
Pimpernel, and his followers, including that abomin- 
able traitor, Docteur Pradel. 

It was Maurin’s turn to give a jump. 

‘“Pradel?’’ He then added more soberly: ‘What 
makes you think that the citizen doctor is a member of 
the English gang of spies?” 

“The simple fact,” Devinne replied, “that he, too, 
has fled from justice, which he knew was about to 
overtake him and punish him for his crime.” 

‘““What do you mean?” 

“Only this. All that I have told you I learned 
through listening to the talk of a group of vagabonds 
in the cabaret of the Chien sans Queue on the Corbeil 
road. They were the musicians who had scraped 
their catgut and blown their trumpets all afternoon 
up at La Rodiére. I was one of the crowd who had 
gone up there to see the fun, and then adjourned to 
the Chien sans Queue for a mug of ale. The vagrants 
were talking in whispers. I caught a word or two. 
To my astonishment those ragamuffins were speaking 
English, which I, as a Canadian, know well. I edged 
closer to them and heard every word they said. That 
is how I know everything and how I knew all about 
their plans. And,’’ he concluded, with slow emphasis, 
measuring every word, “they spoke of Pradel as being 
a member of their gang and of their resolve to take 
him along with the la Rodiéres to England.” 

After Devinne had finished speaking there fell 2 
stillness over this banal office, in the centre of which, 
round the desk littered with papers and paraphernalia, 
three men sat pondering over what would follow the 
amazing events of the previous night. The Chief 
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Commissary perspired more freely than ever and kept 
on muttering in tones almost of despair: 

‘What are we going to do? Nom d’un nom, what 
are we going to do?” 

Maurin said nothing. He was thinking. Think- 
ing very deeply indeed, and at the same time trying to 
keep a mask of indifference over his face, so as not to 
allow that fool of a Commissary to guess that he felt 
neither doubt nor bewilderment at this turn of events, 
but only satisfaction. Pradel, his enemy, was dis- 
armed. No longer could he be a rival in the affections 
of Blanche Levet. Neither as an émigré flying to 
England to save his skin, nor. standing at the bar of 
the Hall of Justice under an accusation of treasonable 
association with a gang of English spies, could he 
ever hope to capture the glamour which had dazzled 
an unsophisticated young girl. And when the Com- 
missary reiterated his complaint for the third time: 
“Non d’un nom, what am I to do?” the lawyer responded 
dryly: 

“It 1s too late to do anything now. That wily 
Scarlet Pimpernel with his drove of traitors and aristos 
will be half-way to the coast by now.” 

‘Not so bad as that, Citizen Lawyer,” Devinne put 
in. “They will have to make a forced halt at Le 
Perrey for relays. Of course, they will drive like 
Satan himself as far as there, but the coach with its 
heavy load will be slow of progress.” 

A ray of hope glistened in the eyes of the Com- 
Missary at this suggestion. 

“You are certain about Le Perrey?”’ he asked. 

“Quite certain. I heard the gang discuss the 
question of relays and the enforced halt there. At 
any rate, it might be worth your while, Citizen Com- 
missary,’’ he went on in an insinuating manner, “‘to 
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send a squad of mounted men in pursuit. The 
could get fresh horses at Le Perrey and ride like the 
wind. ‘They are bound to come up with the lumber- 
ing coach.” 

“Do you know which route they mean to take, 
beyond Le Perrey?”’ 

“Yes, I do. They will make straight for Dreux, 
Pont Audemer and Trouville. The Scarlet Pimpernel 
has established headquarters all along that route and 
itis the nearest way Soil here to the coast.”’ 

The Commissary brought his fist down with a crash 
upon the desk. 

‘“Pardieu!”’ he said lustily. “Citizen Collin is 
right. There is time and to spare to be at the heels of 
those cursed spies. What say you, Citizen Lawyer?” 

But the citizen lawyer really didn’t care one way 
or the other. Whether Pradel was caught in the com- 
pany of English spies, or was still in Choisy, when 
of a surety he would be arrested for treason on the 
evidence of this Canadian farmer, mattered nothing to 
Louis Maurin, the prospective husband of Blanche 
Levet. He gave a shrug of indifference and said 
casually: ““You must do as you think best, Citizen 
Commissary.” 

The latter by way of an answer tinkled his hand-bell 
furiously. The clerk entered, looking scared. 

“Send Citizen Captain Cabel to me at once,’’ the 
Commissary commanded. He was feeling decidedly 
better. Much relieved. He mopped his still stream- 
ing forehead, picked up a pen and started tap-tapping 
it against the top of the desk. And while he did so 
look of absolute beatitude crept slowly all over his 
face. He had just remembered that a reward of five 
hundred louis was offered by the government for the 
capture of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
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To Captain Cabel, who entered the office a few 
minutes later, he gave quick orders: 

“A gang of English spies, probably in disguise, 
and escorting a coach in which are the aristos from La 
Rodiére, are speeding towards the coast by way of 
Le Perrey, Dreux and Pont Audemer. They will 
probably make for Trouville. Take a mounted squad 
of sixteen picked men and ride like hell in pursuit. 
The leader of the gang is the famous Scarlet Pimpernel. 
There is a reward of five hundred louis for his appre- 
hension. Fifty louis will be for you if you get him, 
and another twenty to be distributed among the men. 
Lose no time, Citizen Captain; your promotion and 
your whole future depend on your success.” 

Captain Cabel, dumb with emotion, gave the salute, 
and turning on his heel, marched out of the room. 
There was no mistaking the expression of his face 
ashe did so. If it was humanly possible to accomplish 
such a thing, he would bring that audacious Scarlet 
Pimpernel back to Choisy in chains. The Com- 
missary rubbed his hands together with glee. He had 
never done a better morning’s work in all his life. 
Five hundred, or what would be left of it after he had 
shared it with the captain and the men, was a fortune 
in these days of penury. Yes, Chief Commissary 
Lacaune had reason to be elated. He rose and with 
an inviting gesture begged his distinguished visitors 
to join him in a vin d’honneur at the Café Tison. 

Maurin accepted with pleasure. He liked to be 
on friendly terms with the Commissary, who was the 
most important personage in the Commune. But 
Devinne asked politely to be excused. He was 
heartily sick of all these people, the like of whom in his 
own country he would not have touched with a barge 
pole. He longed to be back in England, where rabble 
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such as ruled France to-day would be sent to gaol for 
venality and corruption. He took his leave with as 
polite a bow as he could force himself to make. The 
Commissary tinkled his bell, the clerk re-entered and 
ushered Citizen Collin out of the place. 

Maurin gazed thoughtfully on the door that had 
closed behind the pseudo Canadian farmer. 

“A strange person that,” he remarked to his friend 
Lacaune. “Do you suppose he spoke the truth?” 

The Commissary gave a gasp. He did not relish 
this sudden onslaught on his newly risen hopes. 

“ll soon ascertain,” he replied tartly, “for I'll 
send up to La Rodiére to liberate Citizen Chauvelin 
and the men from durance. If they are not there, 
it will give the lie to our Canadian; in which case 
he went on, and completed the sentence by drawing 
the edge of his hand across his throat. 

“And, anyway, I am having him watched. You 
may be sure of that, my friend.” After which he 
gave a short laugh and added lightly: 

“But I am more than hopeful that my men will 
find the distinguished member of the Committee of 
Publtc Safety locked up in the cellar of the chateau, 
as our friend the Canadian has truly informed us.”’ 

With that the worthy Commissary took his friend 
the lawyer by the arm and together the two compeers 
adjourned for a vin d’honneur at the Café Tison. 
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THE CHIEF 


3 | THE DREAM 


To Cécile de la Rodiére that January day and night 
always seemed to her afterwards more like a dream than 
a reality. She certainly lived through those twenty- 
four hours more intensely than she had ever lived 
before. It seemed as if everything that the world 
could hold of emotion and excitement all came to her 
during that short space of time. 

There was that awful rioting to begin with, the 
invasion of her stately home by that turbulent mob 
who shouted and sang and danced, and mocked and 
baited her in a manner that for years to come would 
always bring a rush of blood to her cheeks. And then 
the amazing, appalling and mysterious figure of that 
fiddler, who had suddenly grown in stature, and become 
a sort of giant, endowed with superhuman strength. 
She could see him at any time just by closing her eyes, 
stretching out his immense arms and picking up that 
small, sable-clad man as if he were a bale of goods, 
throwing him over his shoulder and carrying him away 
through the hall and down the grand staircase, followed 
by the yelling and cheering crowd. Cécile could see 
it all as a vision. Never would she forget it. She 
had by that time been worked up to such a pitch of 
excitement that the whole world appeared as if it 
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tottered round her, and that at any moment she and 
all that awful rabble would be engulfed in the debris 
of the chateau. 

After that intensely vivid picture, what followed 
was more dim and equally unreal. She remembered 
seeing poor Francois, who was nothing but a wreck 
of his former proud self, dragging himself out of the 
room and desiring her to come with him. But this 
she did not do. She remained in the great hall where 
a strange silence reigned after the din and hurly-burly 
of a while ago. The shades of evening were drawin 
in and she was alone with Simon Pradel. He talked 
to her at great length in a quiet measured voice, and 
she listened. He told her of the danger in which she 
stood, she and all those she cared for. Strangely 
enough it never entered her head to doubt him. He 
said so, therefore it must be true. He then pointed 
out to her the way, the one and only way by which 
she could save maman and Francois and faithful old 
Paul and Marie from that awful, awful guillotine. 
Again she listened, and never doubted him for an 
instant. There was to be a mock marriage. She 
would have to bear his name, and nothing more, until 
such time as France and the people of France were 
granted a return to sanity. She and maman and 
Francois, and the two old servants, would have to live 
under his roof and accept his hospitality, for his name 
and his house would be a protection for them all against 
danger of death. 

After that he went away and she was left alone to 
ponder over these matters. Since then so many more 
things had happened that she had no time to analyse 
her feelings. But now she was alone, and she could 
think things over, all those things that seemed so like 
a dream. One thing was certain. After Pradel had 
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left her, she did not feel altogether unhappy. Very 
excited, yes, but not unhappy. She had gone back to 
maman and Francois. Maman was quite placid, doing 
her usual crochet-work, not the least bit interested 
in hearing what had happened during those two hours 
of nightmare when what she termed the lowest dregs 
of humanity had polluted the old chateau with their 
presence. Frang¢ois, tired out with emotion which 
he had been forced to suppress for so long, sat by sulky 
and taciturn, obviously pondering on what he could 
do to have his revenge. 

All was quiet in the chateau then. After a time 
Paul and Marie gathered their old wits together and 
prepared and served supper for the family. It was 
taken almost in silence, all three of them being absorbed 
in thoughts they could not share one with the other. 
At nine o’clock they all assembled for prayers in the 
small boudoir, and at half-past nine came bedtime, and 
Paul was on the point of going downstairs to put out 
lights and bolt the front door, when the sound of heavy 
footsteps coming up the grand staircase caused terror 
to descend once again like a thundercloud upon these 
five unfortunates. Francois cursed under his breath 
as was his wont. Madame la Marquise raised aristo- 
cratic eyebrows, and, with a sigh of resignation, re- 
sumed her crochet-work. Marie shrank into a remote 
corner of the room, while Cécile strained her ears to 
listen to those footsteps which had halted on the 
threshold of the grand sa/on for a moment, only to 
resume their march in the direction of the concealed 
door of the boudoir. 

What did it all mean? Pradel had, of course, 
warned her of danger, but had also declared that danger 
was not imminent. He was to call for her to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock and go with her to the mairie 
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where, if she consented, the formalities connected with 
the new form of civil marriage would immediately take 
place. She, Cécile de la Rodiére, would after that 
become nominally Madame Simon Pradel, and maman 
and the others would be safe against such awful con- 
_tingencies as those ominous footsteps now fore- 
shadowed. Paul, with the instinct of the old retainer, 
set to guard the welfare of his masters, slipped out 
into the vestibule ready to face a whole crowd of mis- 
creants, if they dared interfere with them. Before 
closing the door behind him he said to Francois in a 
half-audible whisper: 7 

“While I parley with them, Monsieur le Marquis, 
take the ladies down the back staircase to the sous-sol. 
I will say that Marie and [ are alone in the chateau, and 
that you all drove away an hour ago in the direction 
of Corbeil.” 

Francois saw the force of this advice. There were 
several good hiding-places in the vast area below the 
ground. There was even an underground passage 
which led to a dependency of the chateau, where the 
laundry, the buttery and so on were situated. At any 
rate the advice was worth taking. 

“Come, Maman,” he said curtly to his mother, and 
with scant ceremony took crochet-needle and wool 
out of her hands, even while from ‘the grand salon 
there rang out the harsh word of command: 

“Open in the name of the Republic!” 

‘““How did those devils know where we were,’ 
Francois muttered between his teeth: “and how did 
they find the door behind the tapestry?” 

There was no time, however, to speculate over that. 
Suddenly there was a terrific bang, a deal of cursing 
and swearing and an agonized cry of protest from 
Paul. The door had been broken open. Madame la 
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Marquise, aided by her son and Cécile, was struggling 
to rise, but she was old and heavy. She got entangled 
in the wool and fell back in her chair dragging Cécile 
down with her. 

Paul now sli ped back into the room, but remained 
standing with fis back to the door, holding it against 
the intruders. 

“Quick, Madame la Marquise,’’ he urged in a 
hoarse whisper, “the staircase.” 

It was too late. Francois wasted a few moments 
in fumbling in a drawer for a pistol and seeing that it 
was loaded, and he had just got the ladies as far as the 
opposite door, when Paul was violently thrown forward 
and sent sprawling right across the room. Four men 
pushed their way in. They wore shabby military 
uniforms and each carried a pistol. Francois levelled 
his, but one of the men who appeared to be the 
sergeant in command said sharply in a tone of 
authority. 

‘Put that down or I give the order to fire.” 

By way of a retort Francois cocked his pistol. It 
was promptly knocked out of his hand, and he was 
left standing like an animal at bay, glaring at the 
soldiers, the ladies and the old servants crowding round 
him. Even his facility for cursing and swearing had 
deserted him. Madame la Marquise was speechless 
and dignified. She would not allow that rabble to 
think that she was afraid. Paul and Marie took 
refuge in murmuring their prayers. Cécile alone 
kept a level head. 

When the sergeant rapped out the order: 

‘‘Arrest these people in the name of the Republic,” 
and all four men stepped forward, each to put a hand 
on her and those she cared for, she said, with as much 
pride as she could call to her aid: 
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“T pray you not to put hands on us. We will follow 
you quietly.” 

And seeing that the sergeant then gave a sign to his 
men to step back again, she added: 

“IT hope you will allow Madame la Marquise and 
myself, also our maid, to put a few things together 
which we may need.” 

“T regret, Citizeness,” the sergeant replied firmly, 
but not unkindly; “‘time is short and my orders are 
strict. I have a coach waiting outside to convey you 
to Choisy without a moment’s delay. Your require- 
ments will be attended to to-morrow.” 

“But my man .. .’’ Madame la Marquise protested. 
They were the first words she had uttered since this 
unwarrantable incursion by these insolent plebeians 
into her privacy, but she did not get any further with 
what she would have liked to say. She had a great 
deal of dignity, had this foolish old lady, and a goodly 
measure of sound French common sense. The fact 
that the sergeant stood by like a wooden dummy, 
obviously just a slave to his duty, with no feeling or 
humanity in him, helped her to realize that neither 
resistance, nor hauteur nor abuse, would be of the 
slightest use. The insolent plebeians stood now for 
Fate, inexorable Fate, and the decree of le bon Dieu 
who had chosen to inflict this calamity on her and her 
children, and against whose commandments there was 
no appeal. 

Cécile did not speak again either. She picked up 
a shawl and wrapped it round her mother. She looked 
a pathetic little figure in her thin silk dress. The small 
room was warm with a wood fire burning in the grate, 
but it looked as if she would have to go and face a long 
drive with no protection against the cold save her lace 
fichu. She heard the sergeant say curtly: 
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“There are shawls and wraps in plenty downstairs, 
Citizeness.”’ 

That seemed a strange thing for a revolutionary 
soldier to say, for they had not the reputation of being 
considerate to state prisoners. Cécile glanced up at 
the sergeant, her lips framing a word or two of grati- 
tude, but he stood back in the shadow and she could 
not see his face. 

Francois had remained silent all this time, with still 
that look as of a baffled tiger in his eyes. His teeth 
were tightly clenched, so were his fists. Cécile was 
thankful that he did not make matters worse by indulg- 
ing in violent curses or loud abuse. At one moment 
he made a movement and raised his fist as if he meant 
to strike that insolent sergeant in the face first and then 
make a dash for freedom, but immediately four arms 
were raised and four pistols were levelled at him. 
Madame la Marquise said dryly: ‘No use my son. 
You would, anyhow, have to leave me behind.” 

Each of the soldiers now took a prisoner by the 
arm. The sergeant leading the way with Madame la 
Marquise and poor old Marie left to follow on alone. 
The small procession then marched out of the room 
in close formation. They traversed the wide saloz 
and descended the grand staircase. Staircase and hall 
were only dimly lighted by one oil-lamp placed in a 
convenient spot on a consol table. Cécile was walking 
immediately behind her mother. In the dim light 
she could vaguely see the tall sergeant walking in front 
ofher. She could see his broad shoulders, one arm and 
the hand which held a pistol; the rest of him was in 
shadow. 

Down in the hall, on the centre table—a masterpiece 
of Italian art left untouched after two raids by riotous 
mobs, because of its size and weight—there was a pile 
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of rugs and coats and shawls. Madame la Marquise 
and Francois took it as a matter of course that these 
things should have been provided for their comfort 
by the same men, police or military, who had chosen 
this late evening hour for the arrest of three women 
and two men against whom no accusation of treason 
had yet been formulated. Marie fussed round her old 
mistress with shawl and mantle, and Paul round his 
young master with a thick coat. Cécile saw the ser- 
geant pick up a cloak and hood. He came behind her 
and put it round her shoulders. She looked up at him 
while he did this and met his eyes, kind, deep-set eyes 
they were, with heavy lids, and in their depths a gentle 
look of humour which for some unaccountable reason 
gave her a feeling of confidence. 

But there was no time now to ponder over things, 
however strange they might appear. Within a very 
few moments all five of them, maman, Francois, the 
two servants and Cécile herself were bundled out of the 
front door and into a coach which was waiting at 
the bottom of the perron. A man, dressed like the 
others in military uniform, stood at the horses’ heads. 
He stepped aside when all the prisoners were installed 
in the coach. Looking through the carriage window 
Cécile saw the sergeant talking for a moment to one 
of the men; he then climbed up to the box-seat and 
took the reins. It was very dark, and the carriage 
lanterns had not been lighted. One of the men led 
the horses all the way down the avenue and through 
the main gate. The others had evidently climbed up 
to the roof, for there was much heavy trampling 
overhead. 

Surely all that had been a dream. It couldn’t all 
have happened, not just like that and not in the space 
of a few hours. And the dream did not stop there. 
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There were more happenings all through the night 
and the next day, all of which partook of the character 
of a dream. Outside the main gate of La Rodiére 
the coach did not turn in the direction of Choisy, but 
to the right. It went on for a little while and then 
drew up. Some one lighted the carriage lanterns, and 
after that the horses went on atatrot. Cécile, when- 
ever she looked out of the window, saw the snow- 
carpeted road gliding swiftly past. The moon had 
come out again and the road glistened like a narrow 
sheet of white crystals. 


32 STRATAGEM 


CéciLzE was wide awake for a long time. Her mother 
was asleep in the farther corner of the carriage, so was 
Francois, who sat between them, leaning against the 
back cushions. Paul and Marie had spent some time 
murmuring their prayers until they, too, fell asleep. 
She herself must have dozed off at one time, for 
presently she was roused with a jerk, when the coach 
wheels went rattling over cobblestones. This must be 
St. Gif, she thought, for she could see houses and shut- 
tered shops on either side and an occasional street 
lamp. At one time there was a peremptory call of 
“Halt!”? followed by some parleying between the 
sergeant-driver and what was probably a police patrol. 
Cécile caught the words ‘“‘citizen” and “‘papers” and 
Bre my duty, Citizen Sergeant.” And presently the 
call: 


“Right. Pass on.” 
And the wearying drive went on along the jolting 
road. Progress was slow, because the ground was 
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slippery for the horses, and the night intermittently 
very dark when heavy snow-laden clouds driven by the 
north-easterly wind obscured the pale face of the moon. 
The coach went lumbering on for hours and hours, 
an eternity, so it seemed to the unfortunate inmates, 
until presently the first streak of a cold grey dawn came 
creeping in through the carriage windows. After 
which the pace became less slow. The ground was, 
of course, as slippery as before, but there was obviously 
a very firm hand on the reins, and nothing untoward 
occurred to interrupt progress. 

It was not yet daylight when once again the carriage 
wheels rattled over a cobbled street. There were 
gleams of light to be seen through shuttered windows 
on either side, and here and there a passer-by: men in 
blouses, women with shawls over their heads. Le 
Perrey in all probability, thought Cécile. The others 
were still asleep. Poor maman, she must be terribly 
stiff and tired, and Francois looked more dead than 
alive. Paul and Marie were muttering even in their 
sleep, words that were either prayers to God or protests 
against the cruel fate that befell their master and 
mistress. Cécile had no idea whither they were being 
driven, or whether this flight through the night would 
end in safety or disaster. Fortunately maman was 
obviously not thinking on the matter at all, whilst 
Francois effectually hid his own doubts and fears 
behind a mask of sullen indifference. 

Le Perrey was soon left behind, and after a time 
the coach was again pulled up, this time in open coun- 
try. There was a good deal of scrambling overhead, 
and a minute or two later the carriage door was opened 
and a pleasant cultured voice said: 

“IT am afraid there is a piece of rough ground to 
walk over. Can you do it, Mademoiselle?” 
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This, of course, was still part of the dream. Cécile 
heard herself replying: “Yes, I can,” and then adding 
tentatively: “But maman e 

And the pleasant voice responded: “I will carry 
Madame la Marquise if she will allow me. Will you 
and Monsieur le Marquis descend, Mademoiselle?” 

Whereupon Cécile obeyed without demur. It 
seemed quite natural that she should. Francois 
appeared too dazed to raise his voice. He got down, 
and was followed by Paul and Marie, still mumbling 
prayers to /e bon Dieu. Madame la Marquise did not 
apparently care what happened to her. She allowed 
herself to be lifted out of the coach without protest 
and Cécile heard that same pleasant voice saying in 
English: 

“Cloaks and rugs, Tony, for the ladies, and, Hast- 
ings and Glynde, take the coach a couple of kilometres 
down that other road. Take out the horses and bring 
them along with you to headquarters.” 

She understood what was said, though not quite 
all. A man put a shawl round her shoulders, over 
her cloak, whilst another busied himself by wrapping 
arug round maman, who was lying snugly in the arms 
of the tall sergeant. After which the little procession 
was formed, the sergeant on ahead carrying maman, 
who was no light weight. Frangois came next with 
Paul and Marie, and finally she, Cécile walked between 
two soldiers, one of whom had her by the elbow to 
guide her over the rough ground, while the other, 
after a minute or two, performed the same kindly 
office to poor old Marie. 

And walking thus, in the rear of the little procession, 
the girl all at once understood what was happening. 
These soldiers had nothing to do with the Gendarmerie 
Nationale, the uniform of which they only wore as 
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a disguise. ‘They were friends who were helping 
them all to escape from death, the same friends who 
had saved the Abbé Edgeworth from that awful, awful 
guillotine. And the sergeant on ahead was none other 
than the fiddler who had carried that small sable-clad 
form of a man on his shoulder as if he were a bale of 
goods, and was carrying maman now as if she were 
achild. She gazed almost awestruck on the silhouette 
of that broad back ahead of her, for if her conjectures 
were correct, then that pseudo-fiddler or pseudo- 
sergeant was none other than the legendary Scarlet 
Pimpernel himself. 

After which surmises and reflections Cécile de la 
Rodiére was entirely unconscious of the roughness of 
the road, of cold or hunger. She became like a sleep- 
walker, moving without consciousness. Presently a 
solid mass loomed out of the frosty mist. It was a 
house with trees clustered round it. Its aspect, as it 
gradually was revealed to her, appeared familiar to 
Cécile, but her brain was too tired to ponder over 
this ‘The place looked deserted, the house in a state 
of dilapidation. It had evidently been suddenly aban- 
doned and left to the mercy of rust and decay. The 
time-worn facade and crumbling stonework told the 
usual pitiable tale of summary arrest and its awful 
corollary. 

The way up to the front door was along a short 
drive bordered by Lombardy poplars. There was a 
low perron of three or four steps. To Cécile’s intense 
astonishment she presently perceived that the place 
was not deserted, as she thought, for two men were 
standing on the perron. At sight of the approaching 
party they came down the steps, and called out in 
English: ‘All well?’ to which her own escort replied 
lustily: ‘Splendid!’ They stood aside while the 
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pseudo-sergeant carried Madame la Marquise into the 
house. The others, including herself, followed him. 
He crossed a narrow vestibule and went into what 
might have been a small sa/on at one time, but now 
presented a shocking spectacle of wreckage: windows 
broken, doors off their hinges, panelling stripped from 
the walls. There was no furniture in the room except 
a few chairs, a horsehair sofa and a kitchen table. 
The only cheerful thing about the place, and that was 
very cheerful indeed, was a log fire in the open hearth. 
In spite of the broken window the room was deliciously 
warm. 

The sergeant deposited maman on the sofa, asked 
her in perfect French how she felt, and on receiving 
a grateful smile in response, he turned to Cécile. 

‘And now, Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘we will get 
you some hot wine, after which you can all have a 
short rest. But I am afraid we must make a fresh 
start within the hour, and I shall have to ask you and 
Madame la Marquise, as well as Monsieur le Marquis, 
to don the country clothes which you will find in the 
chest in the next room, together with all requirements 
to make yourselves look as like as possible to a company 
of worthy yokels and bumpkins on their way to the 
nearest market town. One of us will, with your per- 
mission, put the finishing touches on your disguise.” 

And the next moment he was gone, leaving behind 
him an atmosphere of cheerfulness and of security. 
Even Francois reacted to that. The ladies trooped 
into the next room, burning with curiosity to see the 
dresses which they were ordered to wear. Maman 
said quite seriously: “‘I think God has sent one of His 
angels to protect us.” Marie murmured a fervent: 


But Cécile didn’t speak. She was under the spell 
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of the marvellous discovery she had made, namely, that 
maman, she and Francois, and all of them, in fact, had 
been rescued from death by that marvel of God’s 
creation, the Scarlet Pimpernel. 


33 THE BALD PATE OF 
CHANCE 


How surprised they would all have been could they 
have seen through the dilapidated walls of this ram- 
shackle abode their rescuers sitting on the table in 
what was presumably the kitchen. ‘They were sipping 
hot wine and talking over their impressions of this last 
glorious adventure. Their noses and hands were blue 
with the cold, and they were all going through the 
process of getting shaved. One of them had served 
the fugitives with the hot wine, and presently they were 
joined by Glynde and Hastings. 

“Where did you leave the coach?” the chief asked 
them as soon as they appeared. 

“Do you know Moulins?” Glynde responded. 

“Quite well.” 

“Just the other side of it. Past the church. We 
rode back, of course, and Hastings was nearly thrown 
when his horse slipped on a sheet of ice.”’ 

“No other accident?” 

*“No.”’ 

“Good. Now, any news here?” He turned to my 
Lord Galveston. 

“Yes. Rather strange. When Holte and I got 
here about an hour ago, we saw to our surprise smoke 
coming out of one of the chimneys. To make a long 
story short, we found that a vagabond had quartered 
himself in the place. We couldn’t very well turn 
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him out, and we felt that he was less dangerous here 
than at large. So we let him stay where he was.” 

‘“‘And where is he now?” 

“In the room next to this with a fire, a chair and 
a bottle of wine.” 

“Let’s have a look at him.” 

Blakeney and Galveston went into the room to 
have a look at the intruder. He was just a miserable 
wreck of humanity, of the type found, alas! all too 
frequently on the high roads these days. There were 
a few dying embers in the hearth and three empty 
bottles on the floor beside it. 

“The miserable muckworm,” my Lord Galveston 
muttered and swore lustily; “he has ferreted out our 
stores and stolen two bottles of our best.” 

The ‘‘miserable muckworm,”’ however, was imper- 
vious to his lordship’s curses. He was squatting on 
the floor, his head resting precariously on the hard 
seat of the chair, fast asleep. 

Galveston was for shaking the fellow up and throw- 
ing him out of the place. But Blakeney took his 
friend by the arm and dragged him back forcibly into 
the kitchen. 

“You lay a hand on that gossoon at your peril,” 
he said, with his infectious laugh. “Do you know 
what he really is?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“He is the one hair on the bald pate of Chance 
which you ‘and Holte have enabled me to seize.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“No, but you will by and by. Is there a key to 
that door?” 

“Yes, on the inside.”’ . 

“Get it, my dear fellow, will you? Then lock the 
door and give me the key.” 
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“Everything all right here?” he asked, turning to 
Holte (Viscount Holte of Frogham, familiarly known 
as ““Froggie”’). 

“T think everything.” 

“Horses?” 

‘With the two out of the coach we have six. Those 
here are quite fresh.” 

“And vehicles?” 

‘Two light carts. Covered.” 

“Good. Tony, you must take charge. You and 
Hastings on one cart. Glynde and Galveston on the 
other. I want Froggie to remain here with four horses 
which we shall want later. You fellows must drive 
by way of Dreux to that little village we all know they 
call Trouville. Avoid the main road and you will 
find the side tracks quite safe. Tony has all the neces- 
sary papers. I bought them of a poor caitiff in Choisy 
who works in the commissariat, and, as a matter of 
fact, the country on this side of the Loire is not yet 
infested by that murdering Gendarmerie Nationale. 
When you get to Trouville make straight for the 
Cabaret Le Badis a filthy hole, but the landlord is 
my friend to the death. He is noted in the district 
as a rabid revolutionary, but, as a matter of fact, he 
battens on me and is exceedingly rich. He 1s grimy 
and stinks of garlic like the devil, but he’ll look after 
you till I come, which won’t be long. Of course, 
there are risks. You all know them and are prepared 
to face them. Bless you all.”’ 

There was silence amongst them after that for a 
moment or two. Four of them there had one name on 
their lips which they were loth to utter—Devinne. But 
Jimmy Holte and Tom Galveston, knowing nothing 
of the young traitor’s mutiny, asked where he was. 

“Back in Choisy,” the chief replied simply. 
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There were one or two more details of the expedition 
to discuss. The present military uniforms must be 
discarded and simple country clothes donned. 

“T have already told the ladies about that,” Blakeney 
explained, “and I imagine you will find the whole 
party quite excited to play their réle of country 
bumpkins. Froggie, who is such a dandy, will see 
that they have not forgotten any important detail. 
Madame la Marquise is quite capable of playing the 
part of a labourer’s wife with a dainty patch under her 
left eye and her finger-nails carefully tended.”’ 

“But what are you going to do, Percy?” 

“Ffoulkes and I have a little piece of business to 
transact here. He doesn’t know it yet—that is wh 
he looks such an ass, ain’t it, Ffoulkes? But he'll 
know presently. As a matter of fact, we are going 
back to Choisy to get hold of Pradel. He must be in 
a tight corner by now, poor fellow. But that one hair 
on the bald pate of Chance is going to work miracles 
for us. I have all sorts of plans in my head and 
Ffoulkes and I are going to have a rattling day, eh, 
Ffoulkes?”’ 

“I am sure we are if you say so,” Sir Andrew 
replied simply. 

After which the party broke up on a note of gaiety 
and excitement. The refugees were found to have 
donned the required disguises. Madame la Marquise 
looked an old market woman to the life, Cécile was a 
very presentable cinder-wench, and even Francois had 
taken pains to enter into the spirit of the adventure 
and was as grimy and as unkempt as any vagabond 
might be. A few small details here and there sug- 
gested by my Lord Holte and the transformation from 
aristos to out-at-elbows patriots was complete, which 
does not by any means tend to suggest that elegance 
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of mien is entirely a matter of clothes and cleanliness, 
but that it goes very near it. 

The start was made at nine o’clock. T'wo covered 
carts had been got ready and their drivers were waiting 
in the road. Madame la Marquise was again carried 
over the rough ground by the pseudo-sergeant, who 
to her mind was more than ever a messenger from 
God. The whole party was bundled in the two carts, 
the drivers cracked their whips and away they went. 

The last picture that Cécile saw when she ventured 
to peep round the hood of the cart remained engraved 
in her memory for the rest of her life. This was the 
tall figure of the pseudo-sergeant standing by the road- 
side, his slender hand up to the salute, looking for 
all the world like one of those representations of the 
heroes of old which she had admired in the museums 
of Paris—tall, erect, a leader of men, the mysterious 
and elusive Scarlet Pimpernel. 


34 THE ENGLISH SPY 


Lone before midday the whole of Choisy was seething 
with excitement. All sorts of rumours had been flying 
about for the past two hours and now they had received 
confirmation, and the most amazing happenings ever 
known even in these revolutionary times were freely 
discussed in the open streets, in every home and more 
especially in the cafés and restaurants of the commune. 

It seems that no less a personage than Citizen 
Chauvelin, who, it appears, was an influential member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, had been discovered 
in the Chateau de la Rodiére, locked up with a sergeant 
of the Gendarmerie Nationale in the cellar, and that 
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thirty men of the same military corps were found to 
have been locked up in the adjoining stables. And the 
person who had single-handed perpetrated this abomin- 
able outrage was none other than that legendary 
English spy, that messenger of the devil known as the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. And would you believe it, he was 
the fiddler who with his band of musicians had played 
the rigaudon all the afternoon at the chateau! Of 
course everybody remembered how he had shouted: 
“A spy! A spy!” and “‘We shall all be massacred. 
Remember Paris!” and how he had picked a little man 
up as if he were a bale of goods and had carried him on 
his shoulder down the stairs and locked him up in the 
cellar. Well, that little man was no spy at all, but 
a very important personage indeed, member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, Citizen Chauvelin. The 
men of the Gendarmerie Nationale, when they were 
liberated from the stables, had hardly recovered from 
adrugged sleep. A large jorum of wine and a number 
of empty mugs all containing the dregs of some potent 
drug were scattered about the floor. The men knew 
nothing of what had happened to them. They under- 
stood that Citizen Chauvelin, under whose orders they 
were, had sent them some wine to keep them warm. 
They were not fully in their senses yet when presently 
they were marched back to Choisy, there to give an 
account of how they came to have neglected their duty 
. such a flagrant manner by drinking and falling 
asleep. 

These remarkable events, however, were not by 
any means the only ones that excited the population 
of Choisy almost to frenzy. There was the rumour, 
now amounting to a certainty, of what had happened 
to the citizen Dr. Simon Pradel. It appears that he 
had been out all night, having been called to a serious 
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maternity case in the late evening. By the time he 
was free it was past nine o’clock and he went straight 
to the hospital situated about three kilometres outside 
Choisy in the little village of Manderieu. His regular 
time for attending there was seven o'clock, so he went 
straight there without going home first. But, mark 
what happened—and this was authentic—Dr. Pradel, 
founder and chief supporter of this hospital for sick 
children, was refused admission into the building. 
The gates were held by armed sentinels who crossed 
their bayonets in front of him. On his demanding an 
explanation an officer came across the forecourt and 
coolly informed him that the government had taken 
over the hospital, that no doctor, save those nominated 
by the National Convention, would be allowed to 
practise there, and that if there were any reclamations 
to be made, these must be addressed directly to them. 

Of course no one could say exactly what Citizen 
Pradel thought of this insult to the dignity of his pro- 
fession. What was known, however, was that he 
went straight back to Choisy and lodged a formal 
protest with the Chief Commissary at the Town Hall 
against what he called this outrageous action on the 
part of the government. It was also known that he 
was there and then put under arrest and conveyed under 
escort back to Manderieu, there to remain in charge 
of the Commissary of the Commune, until such time 
as it was decided what course should be taken with 
regard to conduct that was nothing short of an insult 
directed against the Republic. As a matter of fact, 
those in the know asserted with a wink that the Chief 
Commissary of the district desired to hand over the 
responsibility of dealing with Citizen Pradel to his 
subordinate at Manderieu. The young doctor was 
so well known in Choisy that there was no knowing 
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what the populace, already in ebullition over the inci- 
dents of La Rodiére, might not do when it heard o 
the arrest of their popular townsman. 

But even this extraordinary event paled before what 
really and truly was the most astonishing, the most 
marvellous, the most miraculous and most unexpected 
of all. The English spy, the mysterious and elusive 
Scarlet Pimpernel, who for over two years had led the 
police of France by the nose, who was the greatest 
and most dangerous enemy the Republic had yet 
known, was captured, caught on his way to the coast. 
Yes! captured, laid by the heels, trussed and manacled, 
and was now under lock and key in the dungeons of 
the old castle. And there was a big reward to come 
from the government for his apprehension. Five 
hundred louis to be divided between the Chief Com- 
misary, who had ordered the pursuit, Captain Cabel, 
who had effected the arrest, and the men who had 
co-operated in it with unexampled valour. What had 
actually happened was this: Captain Cabel at the head 
of a squad of Gendarmerie Nationale was in hot pursuit 
of the spy and the aristos from La Rodiére who were 
fleeing pon justice. Half-way between St. Gif and 
Le Perrey, they spied coming towards them, two 
horsemen who were riding like the wind. Captain 
Cabel, seized with suspicion, drew his men across the 
road, and was on the point of crying “Halt,” when the 
two horsemen suddenly drew rein at a distance of not 
more than three metres, throwing their horses on their 
haunches. They, too, wore the uniform of the Gen- 
darmerie Nationale, and one of them had a man riding 
on the pillion behind him. 

“We've got him!” this man cried in a stentorian 
voice, 

“Got whom?” the captain countered. 
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“The English spy! the Scarlet Pimpernel!” 
“No!”’ 
: ““Yes!’’ 

“Where is he?” 

“On the pad of my saddle.” 

The captain raised himself on his stirrups and beheld 
a kind of vagabond with head hanging down on his 
chest and blood streaming from his forehead. His 
legs were firmly secured together under the horse’s 
belly and his arms were tied with a rope round the 
soldier’s waist. 

“What?” he cried in amazement, “that beggarly 
tramp, the Scarlet Pimpernel?” 

“Beggarly tramp forsooth? Heand his gang fought 
like ten thousand devils. There were eight ofus. Six 
are now in hospital at Le Perrey with battered heads 
and broken bones. I downed him at last by giving 
him a crack on the head with the butt end of my pistol. 
When the others saw him fall, they turned and fled 
taking their wounded with them.” 

““Wasn’t there a coach?” 

“Yes. Stuffed full of aristos. We saw that first 
and erdered them to halt, when we were suddenly 
attacked from the rear, and while we fought for our 
lives, the coach was driven away. But,” the man 
concluded with a shout of triumph, “‘we have got the 
leader of the gang, and we are taking him to Choisy to 
getthereward. Do not bar the way, Citizen Captain.” 

He set spurs to his horse, but Cabel and his squad 
did not move. 

“One moment,” the captain commanded. ‘Where 
do you come from?” 

“From Dreux, of course,” the other responded, 
and pointed to his regimental number on his collar. 
“And we are going to Choisy.” 
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“By whose orders?’’ Cabel asked. 

“The Citizen Commissary at Dreux.” 

‘“‘What orders did he give you?” | 

“To keep a sharp look out for a gang of English 
spies, disguised, of course, who are known to be in the 
neighbourhood, and, if we find them, to convey them 
under arrest to Choisy.”’ 

‘‘And do you know who I am?” 

“Yes! The captain commanding the second divi- 
sion of the Gendarmerie Nationale.” 

“Very well then, listen to my orders. You will 
immediately transfer your prisoner to the saddle of 
my sergeant here, and you and your comrade can go 
back to Dreux and report.” 

For a moment it seemed as if the other would refuse 
toobey. Heand his comrade even turned their horses 
as if ready to gallop back the way they came, but at a 
word of command from the captain, the squad closed 
in round them and no doubt they realized the futility 
of rebellion. Within a very short time “the English 
spy” was transferred to the sergeant’s saddle. The 
captain watched the operation with a grin of satis- 
faction. Here was luck indeed! He recalled the 
words wherewith the Chief Commissary had finally 
dismissed him: “‘Lose no time, Citizen Captain, your 
promotion and your whole future depend on your 
success.” 

And here were promotion, reward, success, all within 
his grasp and without striking a blow. His name 
would ring throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as the saviour of the Republic, the man who had 
captured the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

The squad was reformed, and soon the horses were 
put to a trot, leaving those two others in apparent 
discomfort in the middle of the road. Not a head 
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was turned to see or an ear strained to hear what they 
said. If it had, a strange sound would have come 
wafted over the frosty air, a prolonged and ringing 
laugh, and a resonant voice calling gaily in a language 
not often heard in these parts: 

“That’s done it, eh, Ffoulkes? Gad! I never 
spent such a pleasant half-hour in my life. Now, hell 
for leather, dear lad. I know a short cut across those 
fields, which will save us at least four miles.”’ 

But Captain Cabel and the men of his squad heard 
nothing of that ringing laughter and resonant voice. 
They were trotting merrily along the hard road back 
to Choisy, bearing in triumph, on the pillion of the 
sergeant’s saddle, the unconscious form of a beggarly 
vagabond who was none other than the daring English 
spy the Scarlet Pimpernel. 


35 AN UNWELCOME GUEST 


To say that the news of the arrest of Dr. Pradel caused 
agitation in Choisy would be.to understate the true 
facts. The whole commune had been seething with 
excitement all day, and by the time the street lamps 
were lighted and the munition workers had trooped 
out of the factories, excitement had turned to frenzy. 
A frenzy fostered partly by indignation but mostly 
by fear. If the citizen doctor, as good a young man 
as any one could wish to see, as straight, as loyal, as 
generous, could without any warning see the bread 
taken out of his mouth, could be cast into prison with- 
out as much as an accusation being brought against 
him, could, som d’un nom be brought to trial and per- 
haps to death, then what chance had any respectable 
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citizen, father of a family perhaps, of escaping out of 
the clutches of such a relentless government? Guillo- 
tine to the right of them, guillotine to the left, guillo- 
tine and threat of guillotine all the time. Life would 
soon not be worth an hour’s purchase. As for liberty, 
was there such a thing as liberty these days? Liberty 
to starve, yes, to send your sons to be slaughtered in 
wars against the foreigners, but slavery in everything 
else, and one trembled more fearfully these days before 
the Chief Commissary of the Committee of Public 
Safety, than one did in the past before those arrogant 
avistos. 

Of course, none of these mutterings and grumblings 
reached the ears of the powers that be. They were all 
done in a whisper, for one never knew where govern- 
ment spies plied their dirty trade, nor in what disguise, 
witness the citizen doctor who was obviously a victim 
to one of that canaille. So everything that was said was 
said in a whisper, whilst furtive glances of contempt 
were cast on the inscriptions that decorated the portals 
of every public building: Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité. 

Liberty, I ask you! 

As usual the Restaurant and Café Tison were the 
chief centre of grumblings and discontent. Pradel! 
the doctor! the man who looked after one when one 
was ill and after the children! What was going to 
happen to the children when Pradel was no longer 
there? Oh! if one only dared! ... 

But one didn’t dare, that was the trouble. All one 
could do was to troop down to Manderieu and there 
learn for certain what was happening to Pradel. It 
Was evening now, nearly six o’clock. But no matter. 
It was dark, but every one knew the road to Manderieu. 
And so the company trooped out in a body from the 
Restaurant Tison. As they all emerged out into the 
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Grand’ Place, they called to their friends, and to casual 
passers-by to join them. “Art coming, Jean? And 
thou, Pierre?” 

“Whither are you going?” 

‘“‘To Manderieu. The hospital is closed.” 

“T know.” 

“And Docteur Pradel a prisoner in the Commis- 
sariat.”” 

“TI know, but what can we do?” 

‘“Let’s go and see, anyway.” 

The three kilometres to Manderieu were soon got 
over. The little village, usually so tranquil, had also 
caught the excitement which was raging in the town. 
In the market-place where stood the hospital and the 
Commissariat of Police, a small knot of country folk 
had assembled, some by the gates of the hospital, where 
sentinels stood on the watch, and others in front of 
the Commissariat. It wasa silent crowd. Only now 
and again was a voice raised to murmur or to curse. 
The place was only dimly lighted by a couple of oil- 
lamps at the hospital gates and one over the portal 
of the Commissariat. The crowd from Choisy joined 
in now with the villagers of Manderieu. After this 
fusion, silence was broken more frequently, but the 
attitude of Pradel’s sympathizers remained subdued. 
They were sorry enough for him, and they were 
indignant, but they were also very much afraid. 
None of them quite knew what it was that had brought 
them out in a body to Manderieu, except perhaps the 
desire to ascertain just what was happening to the 
citizen doctor and to the children’s hospital. A man 
down in the Restaurant Tison, they didn’t know who 
he was, had urgedthem toit. ‘‘After all,” he had said, 
“things might not beso bad as they seem. Docteur 
Pradel may not have been rested and the hospital 
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may not be closed.’’ But the hospital was closed and 
the country folk of Manderieu declared that the doctor 
was a prisoner in the Commissariat. 

‘‘Let us ask and make sure,’’ some one in the crowd 
suggested to his neighbour. And, as is the way with 
crowds, the suggestion was taken up. It travelled 
from mouth to mouth until there were quite two hun- 
dred malcontents who kept on reiterating: ““Let us 
make sure,”’ while others just muttered: “Doc Pradel. 
Doc Pradel. Where is Doc Pradel?”’ 

The Commissary was beginning to feel worried, 
Manderieu was a quiet little hole where such things as 
turbulent crowds and rioters were unknown. The 
holding of the popular doctor in durance pending 
further instructions had been thrust upon him and he 
had been promised by his superior that he would be 
relieved of responsibility by nightfall, when the prisoner 
would be conveyed, under escort, back to Choisy. But 
here was six o’clock and Dr. Pradel was still the un- 
welcome guest of Citizen Delorme, Commissary of 
Manderieu. The latter in his distress sent a mounted 
messenger over to Choisy with a hurriedly written note 
to his chief, demanding that the prisoner be removed 
from the village as quickly as possible. But half an 
hour, at least, must elapse before the return of the 
messenger, and in the meanwhile the crowd had con- 
centrated in front of the Commissariat and was striking 
terror in the heart of Citizen Delorme by its persistent 
parrot-cry of “Doc Pradel! Doc Pradel! We want 
to see Doc Pradel!”” After a time the cry was accom- 
panied by boos and hisses and banging of fists and 
sabots against the door of the Commissariat. 

Delorme now was like Bluebeard’s wife of the fairy 
tale. He had posted two of his gendarmes at the 
entrance of the village, at a point where a narrow side 
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street led to the back of the Commissariat, with orders 
to intercept any messenger or escort from Choisy, 
take them round to the back gate of the building, then 
fetch the prisoner from the lock-up and hand him 
over to the escort for conveyance to the city. And like 
Bluebeard’s wife, the unfortunate Commissary might 
have called in his agony of mind: ‘‘Sister Anne, Sister 
Anne, is no one coming down the road?” 

His sergeant of the guard suggested his going to 
the door and talking to the people. Delorme de- 
murred. He did not relish facing the crowd. There 
were a lot of loose stones lying about, one of them 
might be hurled at his head. 

“Sister Anne! Sister Anne!’’ He didn’t use 
those words exactly, but the sentiment that prompted 
the words he did use were the same as those that 
caused Bluebeard’s wife to call to her sister in the 
depths of her terror and distress. In the end he had 
to come to a decision. Some kind of risk had to be 
taken, flying stones or the certain disapprobation of 
his superiors, if things went wrong with the prisoner 
or the crowd got beyond control. The thought of 
such disapprobation gave the unfortunate Commissary 
an unpleasant feeling round the neck. 

“Sister Anne! Sister Anne! is no one coming 
down the road?” 


36 DUPED 


At about this same hour in the late afternoon of this 
cold January day, Citizen Lacaune, Chief Commissary 
of Choisy, was going through a far more lamentable 
experience than that which befell his subordinate at 
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Manderieu. He had had two hours of absolute bliss 
when Captain Cabel presented himself at the Town 
Hall with the marvellous, the miraculous, the amazing 
news that he had really and truly succeeded in capturing 
that damnable English spy, the Scarlet Pimpernel, and 
had brought him into Choisy strapped to the pillion 
of the sergeant’s saddle, wounded and nearly dead, 
after a terrific fight wherein he, Cabel, and his squad 
had displayed prodigies of valour. The worthy Com- 
missary nearly had a fit of apoplexy when he heard this 
wonderful news. He gave the order that the notorious 
spy, safely bound and gagged, be brought into his 
office and thrown down like a bale of refuse in a corner 
of the room. He gazed with awe not unmixed with 
astonishment at the helpless form of what seemed at 
first sight to be that of a drunken vagabond. Like 
Cabel himself, his first feeling was one of doubt that 
this miserable wreck of humanity could be the daring 
adventurer whose name was dreaded throughout the 
whole country and who had led the entire police force 
of the Republic for three years by the nose. It was 
only after he had learned from the captain the whole 
story of the amazing capture, the coach crammed full 
of escaping aristos, of the attack and desperate fighting, 
that his doubts were finally set at rest. Every one 
knew, of course, that spies are the scum of the earth, 
and English spies more ignoble than those of any 
other land. He ordered two of his gendarmes to 
stand guard over the prisoner, and then sent word of 
the joyful news to Citizen Chauvelin, Member of the 
Committee of Public Safety. The latter was at the 
moment nursing his wrath and humiliation in the 
house of Citizen Maurin, the lawyer, who had offered 
him hospitality after his liberation from the cellar of 
La Rodiére. 
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Chauvelin had not only suffered humiliation for close 
on four-and-twenty hours, but also bodily pain, lying 
on damp straw in an atmosphere of stale alcohol and 
decaying corpses of rats and mice. He had spent a 
few hours in bed, nursed devotedly by the lawyer, 
always on the look out for a chance to secure for him- 
self influential friends. The news of the capture of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel was real balm for his mental 
and bodily ills. 

“I pray you, Citizen, come at once,” the Chief 
Commissary had written in his hurried message. “I 
am keeping the prisoner here under guard so that you 
may have the satisfaction of seeing him yourself. | 
must say he is not attractive to look at, nor does he 
inspire one with awe. A big hulking fellow who looks 
like an unwashed mudlark. I had no thought that 
a reputable government would employ such cazaille 
even as a spy.” 

A big hulking fellow who looks like an unwashed 
mudlark? How well did that description fit in with 
Chauvelin’s recollections of the several disguises so 
cleverly assumed by that prince of dandies, Sir Percy 
Blakeney, Bart. He could have laughed aloud, as that 
reckless Scarlet Pimpernel was ever wont to do, when 
he remembered Mantes and Limours and Levallois- 
Péret, the trial of Henri Chanel and Mariette Joly, 
the coal-heaver, the drunken lout of the Cabaret de la 
Liberté, the fiddler at La Rodiére and the countless 
other times when he had been baffled by that past- 
master in the art of disguise. A big hulking fellow 
who looks like an unwashed mudlark may have raised 
doubts in the mind of the Chief Commissary of Choisy, 
but not in his. He sent word to Citizen Lacaune that 
he would be round at the Town Hall within half an 
hour, and while he rose and dressed himself, he forced 
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his mind not to dwell on the triumph which awaited 
him there, for he felt that if he thought on it too much 
he would surely go mad with joy. 

Then, of course, came the catastrophe. As soon as 
Citizen Chauvelin arrived at the Town Hall he was 
ushered with every mark of respect into the office of 
the Chief Commissary. It was a large room, lighted 
by an oil-lamp which hung from the ceiling and a 
couple of wax candles on the centre desk. In a far 
corner, to which the light did not penetrate, Chauvelin 
perceived the vague outline of a human form lying 
prone behind two men in uniform with fixed bayonets. 
His enemy! A deep sigh of contentment, of joy and 
of triumph escaped his breast. The excitement of 
the moment was almost more than he could bear. His 
hands were cold as ice and his temples throbbed with 
heat. He tried to appear calm, to show dignity and 
aloofness while receiving the deferential greeting of 
the Chief Commissary, and a brief report of the circum- 
stances under which the amazing capture was effected. 
Then at last he felt free, free to gaze on the humiliation 
and the helplessness of the man who had so often 
brought him to shame. He picked up a candle and 
walked with a firm step acrossthe room. The prisoner 
lay on his side, his head turned to the wall. He was 
bound round and round his whole body with a rope. 
Chauvelin stooped, holding the candle high, and with 
his thin, claw-like hand turned the man’s head towards 
the light. ° 

He gave one cry, like that of a man-eating tiger 
when robbed of its prey, and the heavy candlestick 
fell with a loud clatter on the floor. Then he turned 
like a fury on the Chief Commissary, who was standing 
by his desk, rubbing his hands complacently together, 
a smile of beatitude on his face. ' 
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“You oaf!” he cried out hoarsely. “You fool! 
You... you... !” 

Words failed him. Lacaune’s face was a picture of 
complete bewilderment, until Citizen Chauvelin finally 
almost spat out the words at him: 

“This lout is not the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

There followed a dead silence. The Commissary 
felt that his senses were reeling. He trembled as if 
suddenly stricken with ague and sank into a chair to 
save himself from falling. The candle sent a stream 
of wax on the carpet; Chauvelin stamped on it viciously 
with his foot. 

“Not the Scarlet Pimpernel?” Lacaune contrived to 
murmur at last. 

“Any idiot would have known that,” the other 
retorted savagely. 

“But... but,’’ the Commissary stuttered, ‘“‘the 
captain 

“T don’t know what lies the captain told you, but 
they were deliberate lies, and he and you and the whole 
pack of you will suffer for this blunder.” 

With that he strode out of the room, thrusting aside 
the obsequious clerk, whilst Citizen Lacaune, Chief 
Commissary of Choisy, remained sunk in his chair in 
a state of collapse. . 

When presently the messenger from Manderieu was 
ushered into his presence, he was not in a fit state to 
give instructions to anyone. What he needed was first 
a tonic for his shattered nerves and then guidance as 
to what in the world he was to do now to save his own 
neck. The clerk who had introduced the messenger 
casually mentioned the name of Pradel, whereupon the 
Chief Commissary contrived to pull himself somewhat 
together. Pradel! Yes, something might be done 
with regard to Pradel, now in durance at Manderieu, 
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a man of distinction who was both noted and popular. 
If a charge of treason could be proved against him, 
and he was brought to justice, the credit of it would 
be ascribed to the zeal of the Chief Commissary, and 
it would effectively counterbalance such accusations as 
Citizen Chauvelin would in his wrath formulate against 
all those connected with this unfortunate affair. The 
risk of rioting in the city, following an unpopular arrest, 
appeared as nothing compared with this new terrible 
eventuality. 

Lacaune remembered the talk he had earlier in the 
day with Louis Maurin, the lawyer, and the Canadian 
farmer. The latter had certainly denounced Pradel 
as being in league with the Scarlet Pimpernel, and 
Maurin had confirmed the charge. With a little luck, 
then, all might yet be well. Chief Commissaries in 
outlying districts had before now received important 
promotion through indicting notable personages in 
their district and bringing them to justice. Then 
why not her His first move, then, was to send 
Delorme’s messenger back to Manderieu with written 
orders to send Dr. Pradel at once under escort to 
Choisy; he then gave instructions to his clerk to seek 
out first Citizen Maurin, the lawyer, and tell him that 
his presence at the Town Hall was urgently required, 
and then the Canadian farmer named Collin, who had 
sent in a request for a special travelling permit and 
would probably be waiting at the Café Tison till 
summoned to come and get them. 
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37 ACCUSING SPECTRES 


Ir was close on midday before the rumour of the arrest 
of Dr. Pradel reached the ears of St. John Devinne. 
He had spent the morning in planning and making 
active preparations for his journey first to Paris and 
thence to England. Although he, like every member 
of the League, was well provided by his chief with 
papers requisite for travelling across France, he, 
Devinne, had never done that journey by himself, nor 
had he done it since France and England were actually 
in a state of war, when difficulties that usually con- 
fronted travellers of foreign nationality would be 
considerably increased. Against that he flattered 
himself that he had made friends with the Chief Com- 
missary and the staff at the Town Hall, and that he 
could apply there for special permits and papers that 
would greatly facilitate his movements across country, 
and this he did. The clerk received him most affably, 
took his petition in to the Chief Commissary and came 
back with the reply from his chief that Citizen Collin’s 
request would be complied with as soon as the papers 
could be got ready. But, as in all official matters in 
France these days, the getting the papers ready took a 
considerable amount of time. Devinne had no fixed 
abode in Choisy. He did not feel that he could go 
again to the derelict cottage, so full of memories, and 
was compelled in consequence to kill time as best he 
could in one of the smaller cafés of the town. And 
here it was that he first heard the rumour of the closing 
of the hospital at Manderieu and of the arrest of 
Dr. Pradel. 

He heard it with unmixed satisfaction. Blakeney’s 
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plans, then, had been brought to naught. Pradel was 
not being conveyed to England in the company of 
Cécile de la Rodiére, and the almighty Scarlet Pim- 
pernel had failed in his ee F ailed lamentably, 
despite his arrogance and belief in himself. Devinne 
could have stood up on a table and shouted for joy. 
As to what would be the ultimate fate of that upstart 
Pradel, he cared not one jot. Anyway, he would be 
parted from Cécile for ever. Time after that did not 
seem to hang quite so heavily on the young traitor’s 
hands. He went two or three times over to the Town 
Hall to see about his papers, but he was still put off 
with vague assurances that they were being got ready. 
All in good time. , 

Then, in the early part of the evening, he heard the 
great news, the wonderful, miraculous news which 
spread through the little city like wildfire. The 
English spy, the daring and mysterious Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, had been captured by Citizen Captain Cabel 
of the Gendarmerie Nationale, captured and brought 
to Choisy, wounded and bound with cords, and was 
even now in the Town Hall pending his incarceration 
in the Old Castle. It must be said with truth that 
Devinne did not receive this news with the same 
satisfaction as he had that of Pradel’s arrest. Some- 
thing stirred within the depths of his soul which he 
could not have defined. He certainly could not have 
shouted for joy. It was not joy that he felt. Not 
elation. Not triumph. Was it the first stirring of 
remorse or of shame? He, St. John Devinne, Earl 
Welhaven, son and heir of the Duke of Rudford, the 
greatest gentleman, the finest sportsman that ever sat 
a horse, had done a deed of darkness which for infamy 
had not had a parallel for close on two thousand years. 
And as he sat there in this squalid café, he fell to 
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wondering whether if, amongst that rag-tag and bob- 
tail round him, there was one man base enough to 
have done what he did. He saw before his eyes a 
vision of the friend he had betrayed, light-hearted, 
debonair, the perfect type of an English gentleman, 
now lying bound with cords at the mercy of a prole- 
tarian government that knew no compunction. 

So insistent was the vision and so harrowing, that 
he felt he could bear it no longer. He tried to 
visualize Cécile, the woman for whose sake he had 
committed this vilest of crimes, but her picture evaded 
him, and when his mind’s eye caught sight of her 
fleeting image, she was looking down on him with 
horror and contempt. There rose in him the desire 
to obliterate these phantasma, to saturate his brain 
with a narcotic that would rid him of their obsession. 
He ordered eau de vie, and drank till he felt a warm 
glow coursing through his veins, and his sight became 
so blurred that he could no longer see those accusing 
spectres. Soon he felt hilarious. Avaunt ye ghosts! 
ye vengeful apparitions with your flaming swords! 
Come pride, come triumph! The arrogant school- 
master, the tyrannical dictator has been effectually 
downed. Let us laugh and sing and dance, enjoy 
every moment of life as this half-starved rabble was 
doing, pending the inevitable day when that all- 
embracing guillotine would hold them in her arms. 

St. John Devinne was not quite sober, nor was he 
very drunk when a couple of hours later he became 
aware of a certain agitation among the customers of 
the café. Words which at first had no meaning for 
him were bandied to and fro. Men rose from the 
tables at which they had been sitting and joined others, 
and remained with them in compact groups talking in 
whispers, gesticulating, ejaculating: “Impossible!” or 
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“Who told thee?’ together with plenty of cursing 
and mutterings. Excitement became more intense 
when André the street-cleaner came running in, 
brandishing his broom and shouting: “It is true. 
True. The man they have got is not the English 
spy: And those last words: “‘not the English spy,” 
were taken up by others, until the low-raftered room 
seemed to ring from corner to corner with them. 
Devinne sat up and pricked up his ears, demanded a 
glass of cold water and drank it down at a gulp. 
Yes! some one was just saying: 

‘““Where didst hear all this, André?”’ 

And the street-cleaner explained with volubility: 

‘T have it from the clerk of the Town Hall himself. 
He was talking to the citizen captain and telling him, 
as he valued his neck, to go into hiding somewhere, 
anywhere, at once, if he could. It seems that the 
Member of the Committee of Public Safety who was 
locked up in the cellar of La Rodiére has sworn that 
every man connected with the affair would be sent to 
the guillotine within twenty-four hours.”’ 

Devinne never could have said afterwards what 
exactly were his feelings when he heard this news. 
It must have been relief, of course, to a certain extent. 
His crime was none the less heinous, of course, but, 
at any rate, the spectral vision of his friend, Percy 
Blakeney, lying at the mercy of a crowd of savage 
brutes thirsting for his blood, would no longer haunt 
him. He rose, paid for his drinks and with somewhat 
uncertain steps made for the door and the open. Here 
he paused a moment, leaning against the wall. His 
temples were throbbing, and at the back of his mind 
there stirred the recollection of those papers and the 
travelling permit which were to be delivered to him 
at the Town Hall. As soon as the cold, frosty air 
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had revived him, he made his way to the Commissariat, 
hoping to get speech with the Chief Commissary or, 
at any rate, with the clerk. 

But to his chagrin he found the gates closed and 
sentinels posted to warn off all visitors. Impossible 
to gain access even to the courtyard. An amiable 
passer-by, noting his distress, volunteered the informa- 
tion that the Citizen Commissary had given orders 
that no one was to be admitted inside the Town Hall 
under any circumstances whatever. 

“IT suppose you have heard the news, citizen,”’ the 
passer-by continued affably. “It will be a regular 
cataclysm for all the officials in Choisy when the ae 
mittee of Public Safety gets hold of the affair...” 

But Devinne listened no further. He suddenly had 
the feeling as if a trap was closing in upon him. Not 
that he was actually frightened, for he had not yet 
realized that his position after this might become 
serious, but he did suddenly remember that when he 
applied for the special travelling permit he had been 
made to deposit his existing passport at the Com- 
missariat, but he had done it under a promise from his 
friend the Chief Commissary that all his papers and 
the special permit would be delivered to him in due 
course. But there was the question now, would this 
friend be in a position to keep his word with this awful 
cataclysm hanging over his head. 

Anyway, there was nothing that could be done 
to-night. It was close on nine-o’clock, and the various 
cafés did not of a certainty offer any attraction, with 
their squalor, their abominable coffee and their jabber- 
ing crowds. But there was always the derelict cottage 
which, though not very attractive either, did, at any 
rate, offer shelter for the night, and Devinne turned 
his footsteps thither, hoping that he might get a few 
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hours’ sleep, free from the nightmare that had haunted 
him for the past four-and-twenty hours. The place 
looked very much the same as it had done when he 
left it in the morning, the candle and tinder were in 
their usual place, but as soon as he had struck a light 
he got the impression that some one had been in the 
place during the day—was it Blakeney, by any chance? 
—surely not, for he must be half-way to Trouville 
by now with the refugees. There had always been the 
possibility of the cottage being invaded by vagabonds 
or even by the laa Certain it was that some one 
had been here, for the pile of garments in the corner 
had been disturbed, and on looking round Devinne 
spied on the floor near the empty hearth, a bottle of 
wine, half empty, and beside it a mug with dregs in 
the bottom. The place as a night-shelter would 
obviously not be safe. Devinne blew out the candle 
and made his way out once more, and then turned his 
steps back in the direction of Choisy. 

There was a fairly decent inn in the Rue Verte. 
Devinne secured aroom there. He was quite thankful 
now that he had been obliged to seek night quarters 
elsewhere than in the cottage, for he was badly in need 
of what the derelict cottage could not offer him, namely, 
a good wash. 


38 SISTER ANNE 


Anp all this time the tumult in the neighbouring little 
village of Manderieu had been growing in intensity, 
and Citizen Delorme, Commissary, was at his wits’ end 
and in a state bordering on despair. Then suddenly, 
When the crowd was on the point of storming the 
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Commissariat, “‘Sister Anne,” in the form of one of 
the gendarmes whom Delorme had posted at the 
entrance to the village, came running in with the 
welcome news that Chief Commissary Lacaune had 
sent an escort round with written orders to convey 
Dr. Pradel immediately to Choisy. Even Bluebeard’s 
wife could not have felt greater relief than did the 
harassed Commissary. 

“Where,” he asked, “‘is the escort now?” 

‘““At the back, Citizen,” came the quick answer. 
“Waiting at the gate.” 

“On horseback?” 

“Yes, Citizen.” 

“How many men?” 

“Only two, but they are stalwarts. The Chief 
Commissary sent word that they would be sufficient. 
They have a third horse on the lead.” 

“Quite right. Quite right. Let the prisoner be 
smuggled out very quietly by the back way—he’ll 
make no trouble, I’ll warrant—and let him be handed 
over to the Chief Commissary’s men. After that, we 
shall have peace in Manderieu, please God pe 

He checked himself abruptly. On the spur of the 
moment, much relieved at the conclusion of this tense 
situation, he had forgotten that the Government had 
decreed by law that God no longer existed. Delorme, 
a loyal servant of the Republic, hoped that the gen- 
darme had not heard his pious ejaculation. 

Five minutes later, satisfied that his unwelcome guest 
had been duly handed over to the men from Choisy, 
and was well on the way to the city, he made up his 
mind to face the noisy crowd outside. No sooner 
had he commanded the door of the Commissariat to 
be opened than he was greeted with hoots and boos, 
and a first shower of loose stones, which, fortunately, 
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failed to hit him. The gendarmes then charged into 
the crowd and thrust it back some way down the place, 
whilst Commissary Delorme’s voice went ringing 
across the market-square. 

“Citizens all,”’ he bellowed at the top of his voice, 
“you are mistaken in thinking that Docteur Pradel is 
in my charge. By order of my superior he was con- 
veyed to Choisy some time ago.” 

As was to be expected, this assertion was received 
with incredulity. There were more boos and hisses, 
and one stone flung bya practised hand hit and brokea 
window. Thecrowd then stormed the Commissariat, 
and made their way down to the lock-up, where they 
found the door wide open and the captive bird very 
obviously flown. They also wandered in and out of 
the offices and the private rooms of the Commissary, 
but, not finding the man they sought, they went away 
again in a subdued mood, some to their own homes 1n 
Manderieu, others to more distant Choisy. They all 
shook their heads thoughtfully when they went past 
the hospital and past the two sentinels at its gate. 

It was some time later, when the small village had 
re-assumed its air of tranquillity and one by one 
windows and shutters had been closed for the night, 
that the watchman asked leave to say a word to the 
Citizen Commissary. The clock in the market-place 
had not long before struck ten. The Commissary 
was in his nightshirt, about to get into bed, but he 
ordered the watchman to come up. 

“Well? What is it?” 

“Only this, Citizen Commissary, 
and held up a grimy piece of paper. 

““What’s that?”’ 

“I don’t know, Citizen. A letter, I think. I was 
doing my round and had got as far as the cross-road, 
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when a man of the Gendarmerie Nationale gave me the 
paper and said: “Take this to the Citizen Commissary; 
he will reward you for your pains, and here is some- 
thing for your trouble.’ And he gave me a silver 
franc.” 

Delorme took the paper and turned it round and 
round between his fingers. There was something 
queer, almost eerie about this missive, sent at this 
hour of the night. 

“How long ago was this?” he asked. 

‘About half an hour, I should say. I finished my 
round and then came on here. Is itall right, Citizen?” 

“Yes,” the Commissary replied curtly. “You may 

o.”” 

, Only when the watchman had gone did Delorme 
unroll the mysterious missive. It turned out to be 
nothing but a hoax. There were four lines of what 
looked like verse, but as these were written in a foreign 
language which he, Delorme, did not understand, the 
joke, if joke there was, failed to amuse him. The only 
thing that interested him was a rough device at the 
end, by way of a signature possibly. It represented a 
smal] five-petalled flower and had been limned in red 
chalk. 

The worthy Commissary put the note on one side, 
thinking that, perhaps, on the morrow he might meet 
a learned man who was conversant with foreign 
tongues. He would show the funny message to him. 

After that he got into bed, snuffed out the candle, 
and went peacefully to sleep. 
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CurzF Commissary Lacaunz had spent a. restless 
night. His mind was not ae Sel at ease when he 
thought over the happenings of the past eventful day. 
The tragic farce of the pseudo Scarlet Pimpernel, and 
his capture by that dolt Cabel, weighed heavily on his 
soul. As for the wrath of Citizen Chauvelin, when- 
ever Lacaune thought of that a cold shiver would course 
down the length of his spine. Somehow he had a 
presentiment which drove away sleep from his weary 
lids, a prevision of worse calamities yet to come. 

And when they came, which they did early in the 
morning, they proved to be more dire than he had 
anticipated. No sooner had he settled down to work 
in his office than his clerk brought in the staggering 
news that the two men of the Gendarmerie Nationale 
whom he, Lacaune, had dispatched in the course of 
the evening to Manderteu in response to an urgent 
request from his subordinate, had been discovered 
half an hour ago, lying bound and gagged in a field a 
hundred or so metres from the ids half-way 
between Choisy and Manderieu. The third man, 
who belonged to the village gendarmerie and had been 
Delorme’s messenger, was found a couple of hundred 
metres farther on in a field the opposite side of the 
road. He had started from Choisy a quarter of an 
hour before the other two. All three men, when freed 
from their bonds, told the same pitiable tale. They 
were attacked in the dark by what they supposed were 
common footpads, when there were no passers-by on 
the road. The rogues had suddenly jumped out from 
behind a clump of trees and were on them before they 
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had a chance of defending themselves. Commissary 
Delorme’s messenger had been quickly knocked out. 
He was alone. The other two vowed that they had 
put up a good fight, but the miscreants were armed with 
pistols, while they only had their cutlasses, which they 
never had a chance of drawing. They were dragged 
out of their saddles by a man who was a veritable 
giant for strength, and knocked on the head so that 
they lost consciousness and remembered nothing more 
till they found themselves in the field, trussed like 
fowls and frozen stiff. Their horses were nowhere to 
be seen. 

The three men were ushered into the presence of 
the Chief Commissary, but they could only reiterate 
their story. They supposed that robbery was the 
object of the attack, but none of them carried anything 
of value. One certainly had the written order of the 
Chief Commissary tucked in his belt, but that would 
be of no use to highway robbers; at any rate, it had 
disappeared, supposedly been lost in the scuffle. _ 

At first the incident, grave as it seemed, could not 
be called staggering. Three valuable horses were 
lost, and there were two desperate footpads at large, 
but that was all. On the other hand Commissary 
Delorme over at Manderieu was doubtless fretting 
and fuming, waiting for the orders which had not come, 
and Chief Commissary Lacaune now set to at once to 
re-indite the order to his subordinate that the prisoner 
Pradel be at once sent under escort to Choisy. He had 
just finished writing this out when another messenger 
from Manderieu came riding in with the report from 
the Commissary of the happenings of the evening 
before. After a graphic account of the riots which 
had disturbed the peace of the little village and had 
only been quelled by his, Delorme’s, presence of mind 
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and courage in facing the irate mob, the Commissary 
went on to say: 


‘You may imagine, Citizen, how thankful I was 
when your men arrived on the scene with your orders 
to deliver the prisoner to them. I am glad to be rid 
of him, as the people here would never have quietened 
down while they knew that Pradel was held in durance 
in the Commissariat. I presume you have him 
locked up in the Old Castle and can but hope that 
the citizens of Choisy will prove less choleric over 
the incarceration of their favourite leech than the 
country-folk of Manderieu.” 


Chief Commissary Lacaune had to read these last 
lines over and over again before their full significance 
entered his brain. When it did he was on the verge of 
an attack of apoplexy. What in the devil’s name did 
it all mean, and where in h was Pradel? The 
escort whom he, Lacaune, had sent to fetch him, had 
been put out of action before they ever got to 
Manderieu. Then what happened? Where did it 
happen? and what had become of Simon Pradel? 
Ah! if he ever put hands on that stormy petrel again, 
the guillotine would not be robbed of its prey. But 
in the meanwhile, what was to be done? He sent a 
mounted courier in haste to Manderieu to ask for 
fuller details. The courier returned in less than half 
an hour with a further report from the Commissary, 
stating that the prisoner, Dr. Simon Pradel, was duly 
handed over to the two men of the Gendarmerie 
Nationale on a written order from the Chief Com- 
missary himself. To prove his assertion, Citizen 
Delorme enclosed the order which one of the soldiers 
had handed over to him. Moreover, he respectfully 
would ask his chief why his own messenger had been 
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detained in Choisy; he wanted all his men in Man- 
derieu, as the temper of the village folk was far from 
reassuring. 

This second report, on the face of it, only made 
matters worse. Chief Commissary Lacaune thought 
that both he and his subordinate were going mad. 
Who were the two men of the Gendarmerie Nationale 
who had come to fetch away the prisoner? How did 
the written order come into their hands? What had 
they done with Pradel once they had got him? Was 
he, Lacaune, awake or dreaming? 

Luckily for him, his friend Louis Maurin presented 
himself just then. At any rate, here was a sane man 
with whom one could talk things over fearlessly. But 
the lawyer was in an unhelpful mood. He appeared 
entirely indifferent as to the whereabouts of Simon 
Pradel. 

“My good friend,” he said with a shrug, “your 
stormy petrel, as you rightly call him, is on his way 
to England by now, you may be sure, and a good thing 
too. Let him be, I say. Once he is in that land of 
fogs and savages, he can do no more mischief. If you 
start running after him you will only get yourself into 
more trouble... like you did yesterday. Let him be.” 

“But why should you say that he is on his way 
to England?” 

“Tam sure he is.” 

“But two of my men fetched him away from 
Manderieu.” 

“They were not your men at all.” 

‘“Who were they?” 

““The English spies.” 

“You don’t mean ee 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel whom that fool Cabel failed 
to lay by the heels, and who has tricked you, my friend, 
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as he has tricked our police and our spies all over the 
country for nigh on two years. Yes! that’s the man 
I mean, and if I were you I would make the best of 
what has happened and leave others to fish in those 
turbid waters.” 

At mention of the Scarlet Pimpernel, Chief Commis- 
sary Lacaune felt thoroughly uncomfortable. Since 
the establishment of a free-thinking and enlightened 
government, one had to be rational, what? Had to 
be a man and not a weakling with mind full of super- 
stitious nonsense such as the ca/otins used to put into 
one in past days. But nom de nom| there was some- 
thing unpleasantly mysterious about this elusive 
English spy. Here one day, across country the next. 
A regular will-o’-the-wisp. He slipped through one’s 
fingers when one thought one had him and trouble 
awaited any man who ever came across him. Lacaune 
drew a deep sigh. 

“You may be right, my friend,’ he said, “but it 
goes against the grain and against my duty to let things 
be. I have always been a faithful servant of the 
Republic, and I will not rest till I get to the bottom 
of this extraordinary occurrence. I am already in 
bad odour with the Committee of Public Safety over 
that unfortunate affair yesterday, and I feel that 
nothing but zeal will save me from disaster.” 

“Well, you will act as you think best,” the lawyer 
said, and rose to take his leave, ‘‘but, believe me 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the clerk who 
handed him a letter which had just come from the 
Committee of Public Safety, sitting in special session 
at Sceaux, the capital of the department. He asked at 
the same time if the Citizen Commissary would receive 
Citizen Collin, who had come to inquire about his 
papers, | | 
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“Collin? Collin?” the jaded Commissary exclaimed, 
and fingered with obvious apprehension the letter from 
the Committee of Public Safety. Did it contain good 
or bad news for him? A threat? A warning? Or 
what? To the clerk he said: ‘‘Tell Citizen Collin to 
wait.”’ And when the clerk had gone he turned to 
his friend. 

“It was that Canadian, or whatever he is, who led 
me into sending Cabel after that cursed English spy. 
I believe that it was all a conspiracy to lead me off the 
scent, and that this man Collin is the prime mover in 
it all. But I'll have him under lock and key at once. 
I'll send him to join that rufhan who impersonated the 
Scarlet Pimpernel and led us all by the nose.” 

After which piece of oratory, delivered with all the 
spite which he felt against everything and everybody, 
he at last made up his mind to read the letter which 
had been sent to him from Sceaux. First he looked 
at the superscription. The letter was signed “Armand 
Chauvelin, Member of the Committee of Public 
Safety,”’ and its contents were the following: 


“CITIZEN COMMISSARY, 

“We, the Committee of Public Safety, sitting in 
extraordinary session at Sceaux, desire you to send 
over to us for special enquiry the man who imper- 
sonated the English spy and was brought a prisoner 
to you in the course of yesterday. Our sittings are 
held in the Mairie. If you have any other prisoner 
or suspect of note in your district, send him also. 
The bearer of this note is in our employ. He knows 
just what to do. Your responsibility ceases with the 
handing over of the prisoner or prisoners to him.” 


Lacaune held the missive out to his friend, the 
lawyer. His hand was shaking with excitement. His 
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face was beaming both with joy and with triumph. 
There was not a word of threat or warning in the letter. 
It was quite simple, official, almost friendly; it showed, 
in fact, that he had not forfeited the confidence of his 
superiors since it left it to his discretion to send along 
“any other prisoner or suspect in his district.” Here 
was relief indeed after the torturing fears of the past 
twelve hours. 

“My friend! my friend!” he cried, and rubbed 
his hands gleefully together. “I feel a new man for 
all is well.” 

He took pen and paper and wrote a few words 
rapidly. 

‘““What are you going to do?’ Maurin asked. 

‘Send that damned Canadian too before the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety for special inquiry.” 

He tinkled his bell, and on the entrance of the clerk, 
handed him the paper he had just written. 

‘“Here,”’ he said, ‘‘is an order for the arrest of the 
man, Collin. See it carried out, then send the 
messenger from Sceaux in to me.” 

The lawyer now finally took his leave. The matter 
of the Canadian and the pseudo Scarlet Pimpernel did 
not interest him in the least. With Pradel out of the 
way he cared about nothing else. Left to himself, 
Commissary Lacaune strode up and down the room, 
unable for sheer excitement to sit still, At one 
moment he pricked up his ears when he heard a tumult 
and some shouting outside his door. “The Canadian 
is giving trouble,” he muttered complacently to 
himself. 

Presently the messenger was ushered in. He was 
a sober, fine-looking official dressed in dark clothes. 
He wore a hat of the new sugar-loaf shape which he 
took off when he entered. He also turned back the 
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lapel of his coat to show the badge which he wore 
indicative of his status as representative or employee 
of the government. Lacaune addressed him curtly: 

‘Who gave you this letter?” 

“Citizen Chauvelin.” 

‘You know its contents.” 

“Yes, Citizen.” 

‘Your orders are to convey a certain prisoner to 
Sceaux.” 

‘That is so.” 

‘Are you riding or driving?” 

“Driving, Citizen Commissary. I have requisi- 
tioned a cart with a hood and a couple of good horses 
from a yard just outside this city. Citizen Chauvelin 
said he did not wish the prisoner to be seen.” 

‘“‘A very wise precaution. Now listen. One pris- 
oner will be handed over to you here. Keep a special 
eye on him, he is dangerous. There is another whom 
you will go and fetch at the Old Castle. One of my 
men will accompany you as far as there with an order 
from me that the prisoner be delivered over to you.” 

“I understand, Citizen.” 

“Would you like an escort as far as Sceaux?”’ 

‘‘Not unless you desire to send one, Citizen Com- 
missary. But it is not necessary. I am well armed 
and so is the driver.” 

“Very good, then. You can go.” 

The man saluted, turned on his heel and went out. 
The Commissary wrote out the order to be taken to 
the Old Castle, gave it to his clerk and then went to 
the window from which he had a view of the street. 
He saw a cart with hood up, standing outside the gates. 
A pair of horses were harnessed to the cart, they looked 
strong and fresh. After a moment or two he saw the 
Canadian being brought across the courtyard by two 
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soldiers. He was in chains, wrist to ankle both sides 
of him, and was apparently only just able to walk. 
Obviously he had given trouble. His clothes were 
torn, his hair dishevelled, and his knuckles stained with 
blood. The soldiers did not deal any too gently with 
him, and bundled him like a bale of goods into the 
cart. The government representative watched the 
proceedings with an official eye. When he had 
satisfied himself that the prisoner was safely out of 
mischief, he beckoned to one of the soldiers to sit on 
the tailboard of the cart while he himself took his seat 
beside the driver. The latter flicked his whip and 
away they went down the Rue Haute. 

Chief Commissary Lacaune watched all these doings 
with utmost satisfaction. He strode back to his desk, 
turned a few papers over, but he felt too excited to 
settle down to business. He thought a glass of wine 
would do him good; he picked up his hat and coat 
and went out, telling his clerk that he would be back 
in an hour. 

He didn’t go straight to Tison’s for his glass of 
wine, being tempted to stroll down as far as the Old 
Castle and see ‘that miserable ruffan who had hood- 
winked him take his place, also in chains, by the side 
of that cursed Canadian. He was just in time to see 
this pleasing spectacle; there is always something very 
soothing to the nerves to witness the discomfiture of 
one’s enemies. Citizen Lacaune exchanged a few 
affable words with the government official, gave orders 
that the two prisoners be chained one to the other 
for additional safety, and when this was done, he went 
with a light, springy step to enjoy a quiet half-hour 
with a glass of wine at the Café Tison. 
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40 REMORSE 


Unoper the hood of the cart, St. John Devinne gradu- 
ally came to the consciousness that this was in very 
truth the end of his inglorious life. Shame and 
remorse both held him in their grip, and not only 
because he had staked his honour on a despicable 
gamble and lost, but also because he had at last realized 
the utter baseness of what he had done. Visions of 
happy days under the leadership of a man who was the 
bravest of the brave, who sacrificed his comfort, his 
happiness, even his love, in order to succour the 
helpless and the innocent, to follow whom was in itself 
a glory, tortured him with the knowledge that they 
could never come again. ‘They were past for ever 
because of his own black treachery and there was 
nothing now ahead of him save darkness, and in the 
end a shameful death. 

It was not of death itself that he was afraid, but 
of the awful, awful shame of it all, and of this racking 
remorse which might unnerve him when the end came. 
That Chief Commissary had played him false, trapped 
him like a noxious feline, and here he was now lying 
like a captive beast driven to the slaughter-house, 
chained to a malodorous mudlark—he, St. John 
Devinne, Earl Welhaven, son and heir of the Duke of 
Rudford! Oh, the shame, the shame of it all! He 
ached in every limb, his ankles and wrists were bleeding 
under the weight of the irons. The close proximity of 
his grimy companion made him feel sick. The cold 
was intense. Devinne trembled under a thick cloak 
that had been thrown over him at one time, he did not 
recollect when. The day wore on with agonizing 
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slowness. At first Devinne had wondered whither he 
was being driven, but soon he knew that he really 
didn’t care. The ultimate end of his journey would 
anyhow be the guillotine, so what did the halts on the 
way matter? There were one or two halts, probably 
in order to give the horses a drink anda rest. Several 
villages were passed on the way, and at one time the 
cart rattled over what obviously was a cobbled street, 
at the end of which the driver pulled up. There was 
a good deal of talking and shouting. Apparently 
fresh horses were being put to. Presently Devinne 
heard subdued voices quite close to him in a rapid 
colloquy: 

“You know the way, Citizen?” 

“Quite well. I thank you.” 

“You will find good accommodation there for the 
night. Tell Landlord Freson I sent you. Henri 
Gros, that’s my name. He will do the best for you.” 

‘And what do I owe you, Citizen Gros?” 

“Twenty gold louis, Citizen. That will be for the 
two horses and the cart. And if you ever bring them 
back this way and the horses are in good condition, 
I will buy the lot back from you.” 

There followed obsequious thanks, from which 
Devinne gathered that the bargain had been con- 
cluded. Vaguely he wondered why it had been made. 
A change of driver apparently as well as of horses, but 
what did it all matter to him? Somewhere in the 
town a clock struck three. The shades of evening 
were beginning to draw in and through a chink in 
the hood Devinne saw that snow was falling. 

After many hearty “Good-byes” and “Bon voyages’’ 
a fresh start was made. Soon the road became very 
rough and the jolting of the cart added greatly to 
Devinne’s discomfort. He felt terribly tired and 
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drowsy, but too ill to get any sleep. Everything 
around him now seemed to be very still; the only 
sounds that reached his ears were the clap-clap of the 
horse’s hoofs over the snow-covered road and the 
stertorous breathing of his fellow-captive. Weary 
almost to death, Devinne fell into a trance-like somno- 
lence. What roused him was the presence of someone 
bending over him and the sound of the grating of a 
steel file near his ankle. The cart was at a standstill 
and it was getting dark; only the feeble glow of a small 
storm-lantern threw a narrow circle of light round 
where his foot was. The pain of it was almost intoler- 
able, even when after a few minutes he felt those heavy 
irons lifted away from his ankle. Through half-closed 
eyes he saw a dark form bending to the task. As 
soon as his ankles were free, dexterous fingers, armed 
with the file, started working on the irons on his 
wrists. 

Devinne thought that he was either delirious or 
dreaming. Asense of well-being spread right through 
him when those horrible irons were removed, and 
presently an arm was passed under his shoulders and 
the neck of a bottle was pushed into his mouth. He 
took a great gulp, a fiery liquid flowed down his throat, 
he coughed and spluttered and then fell back in a real 
state of unconsciousness. 

Again he woke, this time feeling a different man. 
His ankles and wrists were free and he was not nearly 
so cold. He sat up and looked about him. The 
vehicle was still at a dead stop, and the night was fast 
drawing in. All that Devinne could perceive through 
the gloom was the body of his fellow-captive being 
lifted out of the cart by a pair of powerful arms; the 
head was just vanishing beyond the tail-board. Then 
he heard footsteps, heavy measured footsteps receding 
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into the distance. For a long time he was alone in 
semi-darkness, sitting up with his legs drawn up and 
his arms encircling his knees. He wanted to think, 
but couldn’t. His mind was at a standstill, as it is in 
a dream. | 

All was silence around him, save for those footsteps 
treading the snow-covered earth, receding at first, then 
a pause while he heard nothing at all, and then the 
same footsteps returning. His heart was beating 
furiously. He tried to call out, but the one word 
which he longed to utter was smothered in his throat. 
It was the name of the friend whom he had betrayed 
and who had risked his life to save him. He could 
vaguely discern through the gloom the familiar tall 
form mounting the driver’s seat and picking up the 
reins, and after that just the broad back, a solid mass 
hardly distinguishable now. He had never felt quite 
so alone in his life, not even during that night in the 
derelict cottage when he had planned his abominable 
treachery. He had the company of his thoughts then, 
black, ugly thoughts and torturing visions of past joys 
and future ignominious triumphs. Now he had 
nothing, just that indistinct shadow in front of him 
which seemed to be fading, fading into the gloom like 
his hopes, like his honour and his joy of life. 

There was still a faint pale light in the sky when the 
cart turned abruptly to the left and then went plodding 
over very rough ground. Devinne crept on hands 
and knees to the tail-board, and squatting on his heels, 
he peeped out under the hood. Even in the gathering 
darkness the place looked familiar. Away on his 
right he could see the dim lights of what appeared to 
be a small city, but the cart was driven round it, 
always over very rough ground, gradually leaving those . 
city lights behind. And suddenly Devinne realized, 
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where he was. The small city was Le Perrey, and he 
was being driven to the lonely house which was the 
headquarters of the League of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

The cart drew up, and he heard a distant shout: 
‘Hallo!’ immediately followed by an eager question: 
“All well?’ It was the voice of David Holte, 
familiarly known as Froggie. He was over at the 
house and came running along, swinging a lantern. 

Whereupon there came the answer in a voice which 
Devinne thought he would never hear again. 

“All well!” 

The next moment he saw Blakenéy through the 
gloom standing by the side of the car. 

“Can you get down?” he asked, ‘‘or shall I give 
you a hand?” 

Devinne was still squatting on his heels, but he 
couldn’t move. Not at first. His eyes peered 
through the darkness, trying to see Blakeney’s ea 

“Percy...” he murmured, but could say no more, 
for an aching sob had risen to his throat. 

‘Easy, lad,” Blakeney responded; ‘‘pull yourself 
together. Froggie knows nothing.” 

Froggie was within earshot now. He began to talk. 
Devinne did not at once catch what he said, for all his 
senses were numb. But he did make an effort to 
drag himself out of the cart. 

Holte greeted him with an exuberant: ‘Hello, 
Johnnie!’ and Blakeney said: ‘‘Devinne is a bit stiff; 
he was badly knocked about at Choisy.” 

Whereupon Holte took Devinne by the arm and 
turned with him towards the house. 

“Are you staying the night?” he asked of the chief. 

“Yes. We can’t make much headway this weather. 
The snow may give over after midnight and the moon 
may come out. If she does not, we’ll start in the early 
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dawn. Get along, Froggie,”” he went on; “I'll see 
to the horses. I suppose you’ve got something for 
us to eat.” 

“Yes,’’ the other called out over his shoulder. 
“Stale bread and a piece of pig’s meat, and I can hot 
up some sour wine for you. I’ve been to market 
this morning.” 

Blakeney took the horses round to the back while 
Holte guided Devinne’s footsteps up to the house. 
He was one of those men who couldn’t stop talking, 
and immediately he began: “You know, of course,” 
and “Blakeney told you, I suppose.” This, that and 
the other. Devinne, who knew nothing, only listened 
with half an ear. Presently he found himself sitting 
in front of a wood fire with Holte still talking volubly. 

And then Blakeney came in. He asked : 

“At what time did Ffoulkes and Pradel come 
through?” 

‘In the early morning; I couldn’t say exactly when. 
My watch has stopped, curse it!” 

“They had no adventures?” 

‘None. I soon had the fresh horses ready for them, 
you know, the ones from the coach, and off they went 
again. I made Ffoulkes tell me how you got the 
Frenchman away. He seemed a nice fellow, I 
thought. Very quiet. But, begad! according to 
Ffoulkes, the way you engineered that affair was . 

“Perfectly simple,” Blakeney broke in quickly. 
“You are a good fellow, Froggie, but you talk too 
much. Suppose you get us something to eat. 
Devinne is famished and so am I.” 

“All right! All right!” Holte retorted good- 
humouredly and turned to go. But at the door he 
halted. 

“PH tell you all about it, Johnnie,”’ he said, “just 
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as I had it from Ffoulkes. I tell you it was nothing 
short of ——’” 

He was interrupted by his own hat being hurled at 
his head, and his chief’s voice saying peremptorily: 

“And if you don’t go and get that luxurious supper, 
I'll put you in irons for insubordination.” 

olte went and the two men were alone. He who 
had done to his friend the greatest possible injury any 
man could do to another, was now face to face with 
the chief whom he had betrayed. Blakeney went over 
to the window and gazed out into the darkness and the 
thickly falling snow. Devinne rose and went across 
the room. He put out his hand. Tentatively. It 
was moist and shaking. He took Percy’s hand, which 
was hanging by his side, that slender hand which had 
so often grasped his in friendship, and with a heart- 
rending sob laid his hot forehead against it. 

“Percy!” he murmured, “for God’s sake, say 
something.”’ 

“What shall I say, dear lad?” Blakeney responded, 
and gently disengaged his hand “That I could not 
bear to see an English gentleman, the son of my old 
friend, thrown to those hyenas.” 

“How you must despise me]”’ 

“I despise no one, Johnnie. I have seen too much 
of sorrow, misguided enthusiasm, even of crime, not 
to understand many, many things I had not even 
dreamed of before.” 

“Crime? There is no worse crime in the world 
than mine.” 

“And no worse punishment, lad, than what you will 
endure.” 

“God, yes!” Devinne said fervently. ‘““Then why 
did you risk your precious life to save my miserable 
one?” 
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Blakeney broke into his infectious laugh. 

“Why? Why? I don’t know, Johnnie. Ask 
Ffoulkes—he will give you a sentimental reason. Ask 
Tony and he will say it is for the love of sport, and ] 
am not sure that good old Tony wouldn’t be right 
after all. Thanks to you, lad, I have had one of the 
most exhilarating runs across country I have ever had 
in my life.” 

Devinne sank into a chair and buried his face in 
his hands. 

“How they will all loathe the sight of me,’ he 
murmured. 

“Well, you will have to put up with that, my good 
fellow, and with other things as well. Anyway, your 
father knows nothing and never will. After that... 
Well! England is at war with France, so you will 
know what to do.” 

MIR OLCY «90 Agric 

“Easy now. Here’s Holte coming with his ban- 

uet.”’ 

And the three of them sat down to a sumptuous 
meal of pig’s meat and stale bread and drank hot wine, 
which put warmth into them. Blakeney was at his 
merriest. 

“You should have seen,’”’ he said to Holte, “that 
miserable caitiff who, much against his will, imperson- 
ated the Scarlet Pimpernel. The one thing I shall 
regret to my dying day is that I was not present when 
my dear Monsieur Chambertin first gazed on his 
beautiful countenance and saw that it was not that of 
his friend, Sir Percy Blakeney.” 

Holte did a great deal of talking, and asked number- 
less questions, but Devinne, with aching soul and 
aching body, soon made his way to one of the other 
rooms in the house where there was a truckle bed on 
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which he had slept more than once in the happy olden 
days. , 
He sat down on the edge of it, and burying his head 
in his hands, he sobbed like a child. 


4| EPILOGUE 


Orren, after the curtain has been rung down on the 
last act of a play, comedy or drama, one would wish 
to peep through and see what is going on on the 
darkened stage. A moment ago it was full of light, 
of animation, of that tense atmosphere which pervades 
the closing scene of a moving story, and now there are 
only the scene-shifters moving about like ghosts 
through the dimmed light, the stage-manager talking 
to the carpenter or the electricians, the minor réles 
still chattering in the wings, or the principals hurrying 
to their dressing-rooms. 

In the same way it seems to me that one would wish 
to see just once more those actors who each in their 
individual way have played their part in that strange 
drama which had for its chief characters a young traitor 
and a light-hearted adventurer, reckless of his life, 
a true sportsman who in a spirit of sublime devilry 
achieved one of the noblest exploits it has ever been 
the good fortune of an historian to relate. 

Thus it is possible to have a peep at the minor réles, 
to see Monsieur le Docteur Pradel and Cécile, his 
pretty young wife, in their humble home in the village 
of Kensington. They are supremely happy, but are 
as poor as the proverbial church mice, as poor as all 
those unfortunate French men and women whom 4 
lucky chance has enabled to find a refuge in hospitable 
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England—chance or the devotion of a man whose real 
identity they will never discover. Sometimes one 
among them who is over-sensitive, perhaps, will feel 
a thrill when meeting a pair of lazy, good-natured blue 
eyes, the true expression of which is veiled behind 
heavy lids. Such a one is Cécile Pradel who, when 
she meets those eyes, or hears the timbre of a quaint 
rather inane laugh, will suddenly recall a day of 
torment in the old chateau of La Rodiére, a’ dance, the 
music of the rigaudon, a fiddler with grimy face and 
ringing voice and strange compelling eyes. The same 
voice? The same eyes? No! no! it couldn’t be! 
And she would look up almost with apology for those 
foolish thoughts on the magnificent figure of Sir Percy 
Blakeney, Bart., the friend of the Prince of Wales, the 
most exquisite dandy that ever graced a ballroom, the 
most inane fop that ever caused society to laugh. 

And she would see the greatest ladies in the land 
crowd round him, smirk and flirt their fans, entreating 
him to repeat the silly doggerel which he vowed had 
come to him as an inspiration while tying his cravat: 


“We seek him here, we seek him there, 
Those Frenchies seek him everywhere. 
Is he in heaven! Is hein h—Ill? 
That demmed elusive Pimpernel.” 


He would recite this for the entertainment of his 
admirers with many airs and graces which of a cer- 
tainty could only belong to a man who had no thought 
save of vanity and pleasure. 

More often than not the talk in ballrooms would be 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel and his exploits, and Sir 
Percy Blakeney, who usually was half asleep in a chair 
whenever the subject cropped up, was dragged out 
of his slumbers by the ladies and asked with many a 
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jest what he thought of the national hero. Where- 
upon he would endeavour to be polite and to smother 
a yawn, whilst he gave reply: 

“Excuse me, ladies, but on my honour I would 
prefer not to think of that demmed fellow.” 

And he would turn to a group of friends and call 
to them: 

“Come Froggie, Ffoulkes, you too, Tony, a manly 
game of hazard, what? while the ladies sit around and 
worship a cursed shadow.” 

No, no, a thousand times no! this empty-headed 
dandy, this fool, this sybarite, could never have been 
the grimy out-at-elbows fiddler who slung a man over 
his shoulder as if he were a bundle of shavings, or the 
sergeant who carried maman in his arms over rough 
ground from the coach to the lonely house by the 
roadside. But the next moment, as Sir Percy Blakeney 
strode out of the room, Cécile would catch a quick 
glance which flew to him from the deep violet eyes 
of Lady Blakeney, his exquisite wife, and another which 
that perfect grande dame exchanged with His Royal 
Highness, and Cécile Pradel, who owed her life to the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, was left wondering. Wondering! 

Still peeping through the curtain which has fallen 
on the last act of the drama one likes to see little 
Blanche Levet as a young matron now, married to 
a well-to-do and kindly fellow who stands well with 
the authorities that are in power after the terrible days 
of the Terror and the fall of Robespierre. There are 
times when memories and regrets become over- 
poignant, and she sheds tears over the bundle of 
tiny garments which she has fashioned in view of 4 
happy eventuality, just as there are times when Dr. 
Pradel would gladly exchange the life of peace in 
England for one of activity in Choisy and in his beloved 
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hospital in Manderieu. But with him regrets soon 
vanish, whereas with Blanche they will always abide. 

And one last peep at St. John Devinne, home on 
leave after the English victory over the French at 
Valenciennes, and kneeling by the death-bed of his 
father. Percy Blakeney stands beside him. Some of 
the last words the old man spoke were: 

“Percy, you will look after the boy, won’t your 
He is headstrong, but his heart is in the right place, 
and, thank God! his honour 1s intact.” 


0.B.G.P, 929 30 


THE FOURTH NOVEL 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


‘THE EVERLASTING STARS LOOK 
DOWN, LIKE GLISTENING EYES 
BRIGHT WITH IMMORTAL PITY, 

OVER THE LOT OF MAN’”’ 


I 


Nzar.y five years have gone by! 

Five years, since the charred ruins of grim Bastille— 
stone image of Absolutism and of Autocracy—set the 
seal of victory upon the expression of a people’s will 
and marked the beginning of that marvellous era of 
Liberty and of Fraternity which has led us step by step 
from the dethronement of a king, through the martyr- 
dom of countless innocents, to the tyranny of an 
oligarchy more arbitrary, more relentless, above all 
more cruel, than any that the dictators of Rome or 
Stamboul ever dreamed of in their wildest thirst for 
power. An era that sees a populace always clamouring 
for the Millennium, which ranting demagogues have 
never ceased to promise: a Millennium to be achieved 
alternatively through the extermination of Aristo- 
cracy, of Titles, of Riches, and the abrogation of 
Priesthood: through dethroned royalty and desecrated 
altars, through an army without leadership, or an 
Assembly without power. 

They have never ceased to prate, these frothy 
thetoricians! And the people went on, vaguely 
believing that one day, soon, that Millennium would 
surely come, after seas of blood had purged the soil 
of France from the last vestige of bygone oppression, 
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and after her sons and daughters had been massacred 
in their thousands and their tens of thousands, until 
their headless bodies had built up a veritable scaling 
ladder for the tottering feet of lustful climbers and, 
these in their turn had perished to make way for other 
ranters, other speechmakers, a new Demosthenes or 
long-tongued Cicero. 

Inevitably these too perished, one by one, irrespec- 
tive of their virtues or their vices, their errors or their 
ideals: Vergniaud, the enthusiast, and Desmoulins, 
the irresponsible; Barnave, the just, and Chaumette, 
the blasphemer; Hébert, the carrion, and Danton, the 
power. All, all have perished, one after the other: 
victims of their greed and of their crimes—they and 
their adherents and their enemies. They slew and 
were slain in their turn. They struck blindly, like 
raging beasts, most of them for fear lest they too should 
be struck by beasts more furious than they. All have 
perished; but not before their iniquities have for ever 
sullied what might have been the most glorious page 
in the history of France—her fight for Liberty. 
Because of these monsters—and of a truth there were 
only a few—the fight, itself sublime in its ideals, noble 
in its conception, has become abhorrent to the rest of 
mankind. 

But they, arraigned at the bar of history, what have 
they to say, what to show as evidence of their 
patriotism, the purity of their intentions? 

On this day of April, 1794, year II of the New 
Calendar, eight thousand men, women, and not a few 
children, are crowding the prisons of Paris to over- 
flowing. Four thousand heads have fallen under the 
guillotine in the past three months. All the great 
names of France, her odb/esse, her magistracy, her 
clergy, members of past Parliaments, shining lights 
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jn the sciences, the arts, the Universities, men of 
substance, poets, brain-workers, have been torn from 
their homes, their churches or their places of refuge, 
dragged before a travesty of justice, judged, condemned 
and slaughtered; not singly, not individually, but in 
batches—whole families, complete hierarchies, entire 
households: one lot for the crime of being rich, 
another for being nobly born; some because of their 
religion, others because of professed free-thought. 
One man for devotion to his friend, another for perfidy; 
one for having spoken, another for having held his 
tongue, and another for no crime at all—just because 
of his family connexions, his profession, or his 
ancestry. | 

For months it had been the innocents; but since 
then it has also been the assassins. And the populace, 
still awaiting the Millennium, clamour be more 
victims and for more—for the aristocrat and for the 
sans-culotte, and howl with execration impartially at 
both. 


II 


But through this mad orgy of murder and of hatred, 
one man survives, stands apart indeed, wielding a 
power which the whole pack of infuriated wolves 
thirsting for his blood are too cowardly to challenge. 
The Girondists and the Extremists have fallen. 
Hébert, the idol of the mob, Danton its hero and its 
mouthpiece, have been hurled from their throne, sent 
to the scaffold along with ci-devant nobles, aristocrats, 
di barcks and traitors. Bug this one man remains, 
calm in the midst of every storm, absolute in his will, 
indigent where others have grasped riches with both 
hands, adored, almost deified, by a few, dreaded by all,, 
sphinx-like, invulnerable, sinister——Robespierre! 
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Robespierre at this time was at the height of his 
popularity and of his power. The two great Com- 
mittees of Public Safety and of General Security were 
swayed by his desires, the Clubs worshipped him, the 
Convention was packed with obedient slaves to his 
every word. The Dantonists, cowed into submission 
by the bold coup which had sent their leader, their 
hero, their idol, to the guillotine, were like a tree that 
has been struck at the root. Without Danton, the 
giant of the Revolution, the colossus of crime, the 
maker of the Terror, the thunderbolt of the Conven- 
tion, the party was atrophied, robbed of its strength 
and its vitality, its last few members hanging, servile 
and timorous, upon the great man’s lips. 

Robespierre was in truth absolute master of France. 
The man who had dared to drag his only rival down to 
the scaffold was beyond the reach of any attack. By 
this final act of unparalleled despotism he had revealed 
the secrets of his soul, shown himself to be rapacious 
as well as self-seeking. Something of his aloofness, 
of his incorruptibility, had vanished, yielding to that 
ever-present and towering ambition which hitherto 
none had dared to suspect. But ambition is the one 
vice to which the generality of mankind will always 
accord homage, and Robespierre, by gaining the 
victory over his one rival, had virtually begun to rule, 
whilst his colleagues in the Convention, in the Clubs 
and in the Committees, had tacitly agreed to obey. 
The tyrant out of his vaulting ambition had brought 
forth the slaves. 

Faint hearted and serxile, they brooded over their 
wrongs, gazed with smouldering wrath on Danton’s 
vacant seat in the Convention, which no one cared to 
fill, But they did not murmur, hardly dared to plot, 
and gave assent to every decree, every measure, every 
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suggestion promulgated by the dictator who held their 
lives in the hollow of his thin white hand; who with a 
word, a gesture, could send his enemy, his detractor, a 
mere critic of his actions, to the guillotine. 


2 FEET OF CLAY 


I 


On this 26th day of April, 1794, which in the newly 
constituted calendar is the 7th Floreal, year II of the 
Republic, three women and one man were assembled in 
a small, closely curtained room on the top floor of a 
house in the Rue de la Planchette, which is situated in 
a remote and dreary quarter of Paris. The man sat 
upon a chair which was raised on a dais. He was 
neatly, indeed immaculately, dressed, in dark cloth 
coat and tan breeches, with clean linen at throat and 
wrists, white stockings and buckled shoes. His own 
hair was concealed under a mouse-coloured wig. He 
sat quite still, with one leg crossed over the other, and 
his thin, bony hands were clasped in front of him. 
Behind the dais there was a heavy curtain which 
stretched right across the room, and in front of it, at 
Opposite corners, two young girls, clad in grey, clinging 
draperies, sat upon their heels, with the palms of their 
hands resting flat upon their thighs. Their hair hung 
loose down their backs, their chins were uplifted, their 
eyes fixed, their bodies rigid in an attitude of contem- 
plation. In the centre of the room a woman stood, 
gazing upwards at the ceiling, her arms folded across 
her breast. Her grey hair, lank and unruly, was 
partially hidden by an ample floating veil of an in- 
definite shade of grey, and from her meagre shoulders. 
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and arms, her garment—it was hardly a gown— 
descended in straight, heavy, shapeless folds. In 
front of her was a small table, on it a large crystal 
globe, which rested on a stand of black wood, exquis- 
itely carved and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and 
beside it a small metal box. 

Immediately above the old woman’s head an oil 
jamp, the flame of which was screened by a piece of 
crimson silk, shed a feeble and lurid light upon the 
scene. Against the wall half a dozen chairs, on the 
floor a threadbare carpet, and in one corner a broken- 
down chiffonier represented the sum total of the 
furniture in the stuffy little room. The curtains in 
front of the window, as well as the portiéres which 
masked both the doors, were heavy and thick, exclud- 
ing all light and most of the outside air. 

The old woman, with eyes fixed upon the ceiling, 
spoke in a dull, even monotone. 

“Citizen Robespierre, who is the Chosen of the 
Most High, hath deigned to enter the humble abode 
of his servant,” she said. ‘“‘What is his pleasure 
to-day?” 

““The shade of Danton pursues me,’’ Robespierre 
replied, and his voice too sounded toneless, as if 
muffled by the heavily weighted atmosphere. “Can 
you not lay him to rest?” 

The woman stretched out her arms. The folds of 
her woollen draperies hung straight from shoulder to 
wrist down to the ground, so that she looked like a 
shapeless bodiless, grey ghost in the dim, red light. 

“Blood!” she exclaimed in a weird, cadaverous wail. 
“Blood around thee and blood at thy feet! But not 
upon thy head, O Chosen of the Almighty! Thy 
decrees are those of the Most High! Thy hand 
wields His avenging Sword! I see thee walking upon 
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a sea of blood, yet thy feet are as white as lilies and 
thy garments are spotless as the driven snow. 
Avaunt,” she cried in sepulchral tones, “ye spirits of 
evil! Avaunt, ye vampires and ghouls! and venture 
not with your noxious breath to disturb the serenity of 
our Morning Star!” 

The girls in front of the dais raised their arms above 
their heads and echoed the old soothsayer’s wails. 

‘“‘Avaunt!” they cried solemnly. ‘“‘Avaunt!”’ 

Now from a distant corner of the room, a small 
figure detached itself out of the murky shadows. It 
was the figure of a young negro, clad in white from 
head to foot. In the semi-darkness the draperies 
which he wore were alone visible, and the whites of 
his eyes. Thus he seemed to be walking without 
any feet, to have eyes without any face, and to be carry- 
ing a heavy vessel without using any hands. His 
appearance indeed was so startling and so unearthly 
that the man upon the dais could not suppress an 
exclamation of terror. Whereupon a wide row of 
dazzlingly white teeth showed somewhere between 
the folds of the spectral draperies, and further enhanced 
the spook-like appearance of the blackamoor. He 
carried a deep bow! fashioned of chased copper, which 
he placed upon the table in front of the old woman, 
immediately behind the crystal globe and the small 
metal box. The seer then opened the box, took out a 
pinch of something brown and powdery, and holding 
it between finger and thumb, she said solemnly: 

“From out the heart of France rises the incense of 
faith, of hope, and of love!’”? and she dropped the 
powder into the bowl. ‘‘May it prove acceptable to 
him who is her chosen Lord!”’ 

A bluish flame shot up from out the depth of the 
vessel, shed for the space of a second or two its ghostly 
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light upon the gaunt features of the old hag, the 
squat and grinning face of the negro, and toyed with 
will-o’-the-wisp-like fitfulness with the surroundin 
gloom. A sweet-scented smoke rose upwards to the 
ceiling. Then the flame died down again, making the 
crimson darkness around appear by contrast more 
lurid and more mysterious than before. 

Robespierre had not moved. His boundless vanity, 
his insatiable ambition, blinded him to the effrontery, 
the ridicule of this mysticism. He accepted the 
tangible incense, took a deep breath, as if to fill his 
entire being with its heady fumes, just as he was always 
ready to accept the fulsome adulation of his devotees 
and of his sycophants. 

The old charlatan then repeated her incantations. 
Once more she took powder from the box, threw some 
of it into the vessel, and spoke in a sepulchral voice: 

“From out the heart of those who worship thee 
rises the incense of their praise!”’ 

A delicate white flame rose immediately out of the 
vessel. It shed a momentary, unearthly brightness 
around, then as speedily vanished again. And for 
the third time the witch spoke the mystic words: 

‘From out the heart of an entire nation rises the 
incense of perfect joy in thy triumph over thine 
enemies!” 

This time, however, the magic powder did not act 
quite so rapidly as it had done on the two previous 
occasions. For a few seconds the vessel remained 
dark and unresponsive; nothing came to dispel the 
surrounding gloom. Even the light of the oil lamp 
overhead appeared suddenly to grow dim. At any 
rate, so it seemed to the autocrat who, with nerves on 
edge, sat upon his throne-like seat, his bony hands, so 
like the talons of a bird of prey, clutching the arms of 
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his chair, his narrow eyes fixed upon the sybil, who in 
her turn was gazing on the metal vessel as if she would 
extort some cabalistic mystery from its depth. 

All at once a bright red flame shot out of the bowl. 
Everything in the room became suffused with a 
crimson glow. The old witch bending over her 
cauldron looked as if she were smeared with blood, 
her eyes appeared bloodshot, her long hooked nose 
cast a huge black shadow over her mouth, distorting 
the face into a hideous, cadaverous grin. From her 
throat issued strange sounds like those of an animal 
in the throes of pain. 

“Red! Red!” she lamented, and gradually as the 
flame subsided and finally flickered out altogether, her 
words became more distinct. She raised the crystal 
globe and gazed fixedly into it. ‘Always red,” she 
went on slowly. “Thrice yesterday did I cast the 
spell in the name of Our Chosen... thrice did the 
spirits cloak their identity in a blood-red flame .. . red 
... always red... not only blood... but danger... 
danger of death through that which is red... .” 

Robespierre had risen from his seat, his thin lips 
were murmuring hasty imprecations. The kneeling 
figurants looked scared, and strange wailing sounds 
came from their mouths. The young blackamoor 
alone looked self-possessed. He stood by, evidently 
enjoying the scene, his white teeth gleaming in a huge, 
broad grin. 

“A truce on riddles, Mother!’ Robespierre ex- 
claimed at last impatiently, and descended hastily 
from the dais. He approached the old necromancer, 
seized her by the arm, thrust his head in front of hers 
in an endeavour to see something which apparently 
was revealed to her in the crystal globe. “What is 
it you see in there?” he queried harshly. : 
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But she pushed him aside, gazed with rapt intent- 
ness into the globe. 

“Red!” she murmured. “Scarlet ... aye, scarlet! 
And now it takes shape... Scarlet .. . and it obscures 
the Chosen One... the shape becomes more clear 
. .. the Chosen One appears more dim... .” 

Then she gave a piercing shriek. 

“Beward! ... beware! ... that which is Scarlet is 
shaped like a flower... five petals, I see them dis- 
tinctly ... and the Chosen One I see no more... .” 

‘““Malediction!” the man exclaimed. ‘What foolery 
is this?” 

‘No foolery,” the old charlatan resumed in a dull 
monotone. ‘Thou didst consult the oracle, oh thou, 
who art the Chosen of the people of France! and the 
oracle has spoken. Beware of ascarlet flower! From 
that which is scarlet comes danger of death for thee!” 

Whereat Robespierre tried to laugh. 

‘Some one has filled thy head, Mother,” he said in 
a voice which he vainly tried to steady, “‘with tales of 
the mysterious Englishman who goes by the name of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel ‘ 

“Thy mortal enemy, O Messenger of the Most 
High!” the old blasphemer broke in solemnly. “In 
far-off fog-bound England he hath sworn thy death. 
Beware . 

‘If that is the only danger which threatens me 
the other began, striving to speak carelessly. 

‘The only one, and the greatest one,’’ the hag went 
on insistently. ‘‘Despise it not because it seems small 
and remote.” 

‘I do not despise it; neither do I magnify it. A 
gnat is a nuisance, but not a danger.” 

“A gnat may wield a poisoned dart. The spirits 
have spoken. Heed their warning, O Chosen of the 
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ai Destroy the Englishman ere he destroy 
thee!” 

‘“Pardil”? Robespierre retorted, and despite the 
stuffiness of the room he gave a shiver as if he felt cold. 
“Since thou dost commune with the spirits, find out 
from them how I can accomplish that.” 

The woman once more raised the crystal globe to 
the level of her breast. With her elbows stretched 
out and her draperies falling straight all around her, 
she gazed into 1t for a while in silence. Then she 
began to murmur. 

“I see the Scarlet Flower quite plainly ...a small 
Scarlet Flower.... And I see the great Light which 
is like an aureole, the Light of the Chosen One. It is 
of dazzling brightness—but over it the Scarlet Flower 
casts a Stygian shadow.” 

“Ask them,” Robespierre broke in peremptorily, 
“ask thy spirits how best I can overcome mine enemy.” 

“I see something,” the witch went on in an even 
monotone, still gazing into the crystal globe “white 
and rose and tender... is ita woman... ?” 

“A woman?” 

"She is tall, and she is beautiful ...a stranger in 
the land... with eyes dark as the night and tresses 
black as the raven’s wing.... Yes, it is a woman. 

She stands between the Light and that blood-red 
flower. She takes the flower in her hand... she 
fondles it, raises it to her lips.... Ah!’’ and the old 
seer gave a loud cry of triumph. “She tosses it 
mangled and bleeding into the consuming Light.... 
And now it lies faded, torn, crushed, and the Light 
grows in radiance and in brilliancy, and there is none 
how to dim its pristine glory 
_ “But the woman? Who is she?” the man broke in | 
impatiently. ‘What is her name?” 
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“The spirits speak no names,” the seer replied, 
‘‘Any woman would gladly be thy handmaid, O Elect 
of France! The spirits have spoken,”’ she concluded 
solemnly. ‘‘Salvation will come to thee by the hand 
of a woman.” 

‘And mine enemy?” he insisted. “‘Which of us 
two is in danger of death now—now that I am warned 
——which of us twof—mine English enemy, or I?” 

Nothing loth, the old hag was ready to continue her 
sortilege. Robespierre hung breathless upon her lips. 
His whole personality seemed transformed. He 
appeared eager, fearful, credulous—a different man 
from the cold, calculating despot who sent thousands 
to their death with his measured oratory, the mere 
power of his presence. Indeed, history has sought in 
vain for the probable motive which drove this cynical 
tyrant into consulting this pitiable charlatan. That 
Catherine Théot had certain psychic powers has 
never been gainsaid, and since the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had undermined the religious 
superstitions of the Middle Ages, it was only to be 
expected that in the great upheaval of this awful 
Revolution, men and women should turn to the mystic 
and the supernatural as to a solace and respite from 
the fathomless misery of their daily lives. 

In this world of ours, the more stupendous the 
events, the more abysmal the catastrophes, the more do 
men realize their own impotence and the more eagerly 
do they look for the Hidden Hand that is powerful 
enough to bring about such events and to hurl upon 
them such devastating cataclysms. Indeed, never 
since the dawn of history had so many theosophies, 
demonologies, occult arts, spiritualism, exorcism of all 
sorts, flourished as they did now: the Theists, the 
Rosicrucians, the [[luminati, Swedenborg, the Count 
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of Saint Germain, Weishaupt, and scores of others, 
avowed charlatans or earnest believers, had their 
neophytes, their devotees, and their cults. 

Catherine Théot was one of many: for the nonce, 
one of the most noteworthy in Paris. She believed 
herself to be endowed with the gift of prophecy, and 
her fetish was Robespierre. In this at least she was 
genuine. She believed him to be a new Messiah, 
the Elect of God. Nay! she loudly proclaimed him 
as such, and one of her earliest neophytes, an ex- 
Carthusian monk named Gerle, who sat in the Conven- 
tion next to the great man, had whispered in the 
latter’s ear the insidious flattery which had gradually 
led his footsteps to the witch’s lair. 

Whether his own vanity—which was without limit 
and probably without parallel—caused him to believe 
in his own heaven-sent mission, or whether he only 
desired to strengthen his own popularity by endowing 
it with supernatural prestige, 1s a matter of conjecture. 
Certain it is that he did lend himself to Catherine 
Théot’s cabalistic practices and that he allowed himself 
to be flattered and worshipped by the numerous 
neophytes who flocked to this new temple of magic, 
either from mystical fervour or merely to serve their 
2 ends by fawning on the most dreaded man in 

rance. 


II 


Catherine Théot had remained rigidly still, in rapt 
contemplation. It seemed as if she pondered over 
the Chosen One’s last peremptory demand. 

“Which of us two,’’ he had queried, in a dry, hard 
voice, “is in danger of death now—now that I am 
warned—mine English enemy, or I?” 

The next moment, as if moved by inspiration, she 
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took another pinch of powder out of the metal. box, 
The negro’s bright black eyes followed her every 
movement, as did the dictator’s half-contemptuous 
gaze. The girls had begun to intone a monotonous 
chant. As the seer dropped the powder into the metal 
bowl, a highly scented smoke shot upwards and the 
interior of the vessel was suffused with a golden glow. 
The smoke rose in spirals. Its fumes spread through 
the airless room, rendering the atmosphere insufferably 
heavy. 

The dictator of France felt a strange exultation 
running through him, as with deep breaths he inhaled 
the potent fumes. It seemed to him as if his body 
had suddenly become etherealized, as if he were in 
truth the Chosen of the Most High as well as the idol 
of France. Thus disembodied, he felt in himself 
boundless strength: the power to rise triumphant over 
all his enemies, whoever they might be. There was 
a mighty buzzing in his ears like the reverberation 
of thousands of trumpets and drums ringing and 
beating in unison to his exaltation and to his might. 
His eyes appeared to see the whole of the people of 
France, clad in white robes, with ropes round their 
necks, and bowing as slaves to the ground before him. 
He was riding on a cloud. His throne was of gold. 
In his hand he had a sceptre of flame, and beneath his 
feet lay, crushed and mangled, a huge scarlet flower. 
The sybil’s voice reached his ears as if through a 
‘supernal trumpet: 

“Thus lie for ever crushed at the feet of the Chosen 
‘One, those who have dared to defy his power!” 

Greater and greater became his exultation. He felt 
himself uplifted high, high above the clouds, until he 
could see the world as a mere crystal ball at his feet. 
His head had touched the portals of heaven; his eyes 
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gazed upon his own majesty, which was second only to 
that of Cod. Aneternity went by. He was immortal. 

Then suddenly, through all the mystic music, the 
clarion sounds and songs of praise, there came a sound, 
so strange and yet so human, that the almighty dic- 
tator’s wandering spirit was in an instant hurled back 
to earth, brought down with a mighty jerk which left 
him giddy, sick, with throat dry and burning eyes. 
He could not stand on his feet, indeed would have 
fallen but that the negro lad hastily pulled a chair 
forward, into which he sank, swooning with unaccount- 
able horror. 

And yet that sound had been harmless enough: just 
a peal of laughter, merry and inane—nothing more. 
It came faintly echoing from beyond the heavy portiére. 
Yet it had unnerved the most ruthless despot in France. 
He looked about him, scared and mystified. Nothing 
had been changed since he had gone wandering into 
Elysian fields. He was still in a stuffy, curtained 
room; there was the dais on which he had sat; the two 
women still chanted their weird lament; and there 
was the old necromancer in her shapeless, colourless 
robe, coolly setting down the ervetal globe upon its 
carved stand. There was the blackamoor, grinning 
and mischievous, the metal vessel, the oil lamp, the 
threadbare carpet. What of all this had been a 
dream? The clouds and the trumpets, or that peal 
of human laughter with the quaint, inane catch in it? 
No one looked scared: the girls chanted, the old hag 
mumbled vague directions to her black attendant, 
who tried to look solemn, since he was paid to keep 
his impish mirth in check. 

“What was that?” Robespierre murmured at last. 

The old woman looked up. 

“What was what, O Chosen One?” she asked. 
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“T heard a sound he mumbled. “A laugh, 
... Is any one else in the room?” . 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘People are waiting in the antechamber,”’ she replied 
carelessly, ‘‘until it is the pleasure of the Chosen One 
to go. As a rule they wait patiently, and in silence, 
But one of them may have laughed.” Then, as he 
made no further comment but still stood there silent, 
as if irresolute, she queried with a great show of 
deference: ‘“What is thy next pleasure, O thou who 
art beloved of the people of France?” 

“Nothing ... nothing!” he murmured. “I'll go 
now.” 

She turned straight to him and made him an 
elaborate obeisance, waving her arms about her. The 
two girls struck the ground with their foreheads. The 
Chosen One, in his innermost heart vaguely conscious 
of ridicule, frowned impatiently. 

“Do not,” he said peremptorily, “let any one know 
that | have been here.” 

“Only those who idolize thee ” she began. 

“I know—I know,” he broke in more gently, for 
the fulsome adulation soothed his exacerbated nerves. 
“But I have many enemies...and thou too art 
watched with malevolent eyes.... Let not our 
enemies make capital of our intercourse.” 

“I swear to thee, O Mighty Lord, that thy servant 
obeys thy behests in all things.” 

‘That is well,” he retorted drily. ‘“‘But thy adepts 
are wont to talk too much. I'll not have my name 
bandied about for the glorification of thy necromancy.” 

“Thy name is sacred to thy servants,” she insisted 
with ponderous solemnity. ‘“‘As sacred as is thy 
person. Thou art the regenerator of the true faith, 
the Elect of the First Cause, the high priest of a new 
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religion. We are but thy servants, thy handmaids, 
thy worshippers.”’ 

All this charlatanism was precious incense to the 
limitless vanity of the despot. His impatience van- 
ished, as did his momentary terror. He became kind, 
urbane, condescending. At the last, the old hag 
almost prostrated herself before him, and clasping her 
wrinkled hands together, she said in tones of reverential 
entreaty: 

‘In the name of thyself, of France, of the entire 
world, I adjure thee to lend ear to what the spirits have 
revealed this day. Beware the danger that comes 
to thee from the scarlet flower. Set thy almighty 
mind to compass its destruction. Do not disdain a 
woman’s help, since the spirits have proclaimed that 
through a woman thou shalt be saved. Remember! 
Remember!” she adjured him with ever-growing 
earnestness. ‘“‘Once before, the world was saved 
through a woman. A woman crushed the serpent 
beneath her foot. Let a woman now crush that 
scarlet flower beneath hers. Remember!” 

She actually kissed his feet; and he, blinded by self- 
conceit to the folly of this fetishism and the ridicule of 
his own acceptance of it, raised his hand above her 
head as if in the act of pronouncing a benediction. 

Then without another word he turned to go. The 
young negro brought him his hat and cloak. The 
latter he wrapped closely round his shoulders, his hat 
he pulled down well over his eyes. Thus muffled 
and, he hoped, unrecognizable, he passed with a firm 
tread out of the room. 


III 


For awhile the old witch waited, straining her 
ears to catch the last sound of those retreating foot- 
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steps; then, with a curt word and an impatient clapping 
of her hands, she dismissed her attendants, the negro 
as well as her neophytes. These young women at her 
word lost quickly enough their air of rapt mysticism, 
became very human indeed, stretched out their limbs, 
yawned lustily, and with none too graceful move- 
ments uncurled themselves and struggled to their feet. 
Chattering and laughing like so many magpies let out 
of a cage, they soon disappeared through the door in 
the rear. 

Again the old woman waited silent and motionless 
until that merry sound too gradually subsided. Then 
she went across the room to the dais, and drew aside 
the curtain which hung behind it. 

“Citizen Chauvelin!” she called peremptorily. 

A small figure of a man stepped out from the gloom. 
He was dressed in black, his hair, of a nondescript 
blonde shade and his crumpled linen alone told light 
in the general sombreness of his appearance. 

“Well?” he retorted dryly. 

“Are you satisfied?” the old woman went on with 
eager impatience. ‘‘You heard what I said?” . 

‘Yes, I heard,” he replied. ‘Think you he will 
act on it?” 

“Tam certain of it.” 

“But why not have named Theresia Cabarrus? 
Then, at least, I would have been sure ” 

‘““He might have recoiled at an actual name,” the 
woman replied, “suspected me of connivance. The 
Chosen of the people of France is shrewd as well as 
distrustful. And i have my reputation to consider. 
But, remember what I said: ‘tall, dark, beautiful, a 
stranger in this land!’ So, if indeed you require the 
help of the Spaniard “i . 

“Indeed I do!” he rejoined earnestly. And, as if 
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speaking to his own inward self, “Theresia Cabarrus is 
the only woman I know who can really help me.” 

“But you cannot force her consent, Citizen 
Chauvelin,” the sybil insisted. 

The eyes of Citizen Chauvelin lit up suddenly with 
a flash of that old fire of long ago, when he was power- 
ful enough to compel the consent or the co-operation 
of any man, woman or child on whom he had deigned 
to cast an appraising glance. But the flash was only 
momentary. The next second he had once more 
resumed his unobtrusive, even humble, attitude. 

‘“‘My friends, who are few,” he said, with a quick 
sigh of impatience; ‘‘and mine enemies, who are 
without number, will readily share your conviction, 
Mother, that Citizen Chauvelin can compel no one 
to do his bidding these days. Least of all the afhanced 
wife of powerful Tallien.” 

“Well, then,’”’ the sybil argued, “how think you 
that . 

“T only hope, Mother,”’ Chauvelin broke in suavely, 
“that after your séance to-day, Citizen Robespierre 
himself will see to it that Theresia Cabarrus gives me 
the help I need.” 

Catherine Théot shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh!” she said dryly, “the Cabarrus knows no law 
save that of her caprice. And as Tallien’s fiancée 
she is almost immune.” 

“Almost, but not quite! Tallien is powerful, but 
so was Danton.” 

“But Tallien is prudent, which Danton was not.” 

‘‘Tallien is also a coward; and easily led like a lamb, 
with a halter. He came back from Bordeaux tied to 
the apron-strings of the fair Spaniard. He should 
have spread fire and terror in the region; But at her. 
bidding he dispensed justice and even mercy instead. 
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A little more airing of his moderate views, a few more 
acts of unpatriotic clemency, and powerful Tallien 
himself may become ‘suspect.’ ”’ 

“And you think that, when he 1s,” the old woman 
rejoined with grim sarcasm, “‘you will hold his fair 
betrothed in the hollow of your hand?” 

“Certainly!” he assented, and with an acid smile 
fell to contemplating his thin, talon-like palms. 
“Since Robespierre, counselled by Mother Théot, 
will himself have placed her there.”’ 

Whereupon Catherine Théot ceased to argue, since 
the other appeared so sure of himself. Once more 
she shrugged her shoulders. 

““Well, then, if you are satisfied .. .”’ she said. 

“lam. Quite,” he replied, and at once plunged his 
hand in the breast-pocket of his coat. He had caught 
the look of avarice and of greed which had glittered in 
the old hag’s eyes. From his pocket he drew a bundle 
of notes, for which Catherine immediately stretched 
out a grasping hand. But before giving her the 
money, he added a stern warning. 

“Silence, remember! And, above all, discretion!” 

“You may rely on me, Citizen,’’ the sybil riposted 
quietly. “I am not likely to blab.” 

He did not place the notes in her hand, but threw 
them down on the table with a gesture of contempt, 
without deigning to count. But Catherine Théot 
cared nothing for his contempt. She coolly picked up 
the notes and hid them in the folds of her voluminous 
draperies. Then as Chauvelin, without another word, 
had turned unceremoniously to go, she placed a bony 
hand upon his arm. 

‘And I can rely on you, Citizen,” she insisted firmly, 
“that when the Scarlet Pimpernel is duly captured...” 

“There will be ten thousand /ivres for you,” he 
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broke in impatiently, “if my scheme with Theresia 
Cabarrus is successful. I never go back on my 
word.” 

“And I'll not go back on mine,” she concluded 
dryly. “We are dependent on one another, Citizen 
Chauvelin. You want to capture the English spy, 
and I want ten thousand /ivres, so that I may retire 
from active life and quietly cultivate a plot of cabbages 
somewhere in the sunshine. So you may leave the 
matter to me, my friend. [I'll not allow the great 
Robespierre to rest till he has compelled Theresia 
Cabarrus to do your bidding. Then you may use her 
as you think best. That gang of English spies must 
be found, and crushed. We cannot have the Chosen 
of the Most High threatened by such vermin. Ten 
thousand /ivres, you say?” the sybil went on, and once 
again, as in the presence of the dictator, a mystic 
exultation appeared to possess her soul. Gone was 
the glitter of avarice from her eyes; her wizened face 
seemed transfigured, her shrunken form to gain in 
stature. ‘‘Nay! I would serve you on my knees and 
accord you worship, if you avert the scarlet danger that 
hovers over the head of the Beloved of France!” 

But Chauvelin was obviously in no mood to listen 
to the old hag’s jeremiads, and while with arms uplifted 
she once more worked herself up to a hysterical burst 
of enthusiasm for the bloodthirsty monster whom she 
worshipped, he shook himself free from her grasp and 
finally slipped out of the room, without further wasting 
his breath. 
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4 THE FELLOWSHIP OF GRIEF 


I 


In the antechamber of Catherine Théot’s abode of 
mysteries some two hours later, half a dozen persons 
were sitting. The room was long, narrow and bare, 
its walls dank and colourless, and save for the rough 
wooden benches on which these persons sat, was void 
of any furniture. The benches were ranged against 
the walls; the one window at the end was shuttered 
so as to exclude all daylight, and from the ceiling there 
hung a broken-down wrought-iron chandelier, wherein 
a couple of lighted tallow candles were set, the smoke 
from which rose in irregular spirals upwards to the 
low and blackened ceiling. 

These persons who sat or sprawled upon the benches 
did not speak to one another. They appeared to be 
waiting. One or two of them were seemingly asleep; 
others, from time to time, would rouse themselves 
from their apathy, look with dim, inquiring eyes in 
the direction of a heavy portiére which hung in front 
of a door near the far end of the room, and would strain 
their ears to listen. This occurred every time that a 
cry, or a moan, or a sob came from behind the portiére. 
When this subsided again all those in the bare waiting- 
room resumed their patient, lethargic attitude, and a 
silence—weird and absolute—reigned once more over 
them all. Now and then somebody would sigh, and 
at one time one of the sleepers snored. 

Far away a church clock struck six. 
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II 


A few minutes later, the portiére was lifted, and a 
girl came into the room. She held a shawl, very much 
the worse for wear, tightly wrapped around her meagre 
shoulders, and from beneath her rough woollen skirt 
her small feet appeared clad in well-worn shoes and 
darned worsted stockings. Her hair, which was fair 
and soft, was partially hidden under a white muslin 
cap, and as she walked with a brisk step across the 
room, she looked neither to right nor left, appeared 
to move asinadream. And her large grey eyes were 
brimming over with tears. 

Neither her rapid passage across the room nor her 
exit through a door immediately opposite the window 
created the slightest stir amongst those who were 
waiting. Only one of the men, a huge, ungainly 
giant, whose long limbs appeared to stretch half-across 
the bare wooden floor, looked up lazily as she passed. 

After the girl had gone, silence once more fell on the 
small assembly. Not a sound came from behind the 
portiére; but from beyond the other door the faint 
patter of the girl’s feet could be heard gradually fading 
away as she went slowly down the stone stairs. 

A few more minutes went by, then the door behind 
the portiére was opened and a cadaverous voice spoke 
the word, ‘‘Enter!”’ 

There was a faint stir among those who waited. 
A woman rose from her seat, said dully: ““My turn, 
I think?” and, gliding across the room like some 
bodiless spectre, she presently vanished behind the 
portcére, 

“Are you going to the Fraternal Supper to-night, 
Citizen Langlois?” the giant said, after the woman had 
gone. His tone was rasping and harsh and his voice 
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came with a wheeze and an obviously painful effort 
from his broad, doubled-up chest. 

“Not I! Langlois replied. “I must speak with 
Mother Théot. My wife made me promise. She is 
too ill to come herself, and the poor unfortunate 
believes in the Théot’s incantations.” 

‘““Come out and get some fresh air, then,’’ the other 
rejoined. ‘“‘It is stifling in here!” 

It was indeed stuffy in the dark, smoke-laden room, 
The man put his bony hand up to his chest, as if to 
quell a spasm of pain. A horrible, rasping cough 
shook his big body and brought a sweat to his brow. 
Langlois, a wizened little figure of a man, who looked 
himself as if he had one foot in the grave, waited 
patiently until tH spasm was over, then, with the 
indifference peculiar to these turbulent times, he said 
lightly : 

“I would just as soon sit here as wear out shoe- 
leather on the cobblestones of this God-forsaken hole. 
And I don’t want to miss my turn with Mother 
Théot.” 

‘You'll have another four hours mayhap to wait in 
this filthy atmosphere.” 

“What an aristo you are, Citizen Rateau!” the other 
retorted dryly. ‘Always talking about atmosphere!” 

‘‘So would you, if you had only one lung wherewith 
to inhale this filth,” growled the giant through a 
wheeze. . 

“Then don’t wait for me, my friend,’’ Langlois 
concluded with a careless shrug of his narrow shoulders. 
“And, if you don’t mind missing your turn... .” 

“I do not,” was Rateau’s curt reply. ‘“‘I would as 
soon be last as not. But I’ll come back presently. 
am the third from now. If I’m not back you can have 
my turn, and I'll follow you in. But I can’t——’” 
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His next words were smothered in a terrible fit of 
coughing, as he struggled to his feet. Langlois swore 
at him for making such a noise, and the women, roused 
from their somnolence, sighed with impatience or 
resignation. But all those who remained seated on 
the benches watched with a kind of dull curiosity the 
ungainly figure of the asthmatic giant as he made his 
way across the room and anon went out through the 
door. 

His heavy footsteps were heard descending the stone 
stairs with a shuffling sound, and the clatter of his 
wooden shoes. ‘The women once more settled them- 
selves against the dank walls, with feet stretched out 
before them and arms folded over their breasts, and 
in that highly uncomfortable position prepared once 
more to go to sleep. 

Langlois buried his hands in the pockets of his 
breeches, spat contentedly upon the floor, and con- 
tinued to wait. 


III 


In the meanwhile, the girl who, with tear-filled 
eyes, had come out of the inner mysterious room in 
Mother Théot’s apartments, had, after a slow descent 
down the interminable stone stairs, at last reached 
the open air. 

The Rue de la Planchette is only a street in name, 
for the houses in it are few and far between. One 
side of it is taken up for the major portion of its length 
by the dry moat which at this point forms the boundary 
of the Arsenal and of the military ground around the 
Bastille. The house wherein lodged Mother Théot 
is one of a small group situated behind the Bastille, 
the grim ruins of which can be distinctly seen from the 
upper windows. Immediately facing those houses 1s 
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the Porte St. Antoine, through which the wayfarer 
in this remote quarter of Paris has to pass in order 
to reach the more populous parts of the great city, 
This is just a lonely and squalid backwater, broken up 
by undeveloped land and timber yards. One end of 
the street abuts on the river, the other becomes merged 
in the equally remote suburb of Popincourt. 

But, for the girl who had just come out of the heavy, 
fetid atmosphere of Mother Théot’s lodgings, the air 
which reached her nostrils as she came out of the 
wicket-gate, was positive manna to her lungs. She 
stood for awhile quite still, drinking in the balmy spring 
air, almost dizzy with the sensation of purity and of 
freedom which came to her from over the vast stretch 
of open ground occupied by the Arsenal. For a 
minute or two she stood there, then walked deliberately 
in the direction of the Porte St. Antoine. 

She was very tired, for she had come to the Rue de 
la Planchette on foot all the way from the small apart- 
ment in the St. Germain quarter, where she lodged 
with her mother and sister and a young brother; she 
had become weary and jaded by sitting for hours on a 
hard wooden bench, waiting her turn to speak with 
Mother Théot, and then standing for what seemed an 
eternity of time in the presence of the soothsayer, 
who had further harassed her nerves by weird pro- 
phecies and mystic incantations. 

But for the nonce weariness was forgotten. Régine 
de Serval was going to meet the man she loved, at a 
trysting-place which they had marked as their own: 
the porch of the church of Petit St. Antoine, a secluded 
spot where neither prying eyes could see them nor 
ears listen to what they had to say. A spot which 
to poor little Régine was the very threshold of 
Paradise, for here she had Bertrand all to herself, 
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undisturbed by the prattle of Joséphine or Jacques or 
the querulous complaints of maman, cooped up in that 
miserable apartment in the old St. Germain quarter of 
the city. 

So she walked briskly and without hesitation. 
Bertrand had agreed to meet her at five o’clock. It 
was now Close on half-past six. It was still daylight, 
and a brilliant April sunset tinged the cupola of 
Ste. Marie with gold and drew long fantastic shadows 
across the wide Rue St. Antoine. 

Régine had crossed the Rue des Balais, and the 
church porch of Petit St. Antoine was but a few paces 
farther on, when she became conscious of heavy, 
dragging footsteps some little way behind her. 
Immediately afterwards, the distressing sound of a 
racking cough reached her ears, followed by heart- 
rending groans as of a human creature In grievous 
bodily pain. The girl, not in the least frightened, 
instinctively turned to look, and was moved to pity 
on seeing a man leaning against the wall of a house, 
in a state bordering on collapse, his hands convulsively 
grasping his chest, which appeared literally torn by a 
violent fit of coughing. Forgetting her own troubles, 
as well as the joy which awaited her so close at hand, 
Régine unhesitatingly recrossed the road, approached 
the sufferer, and in a gentle voice asked him if she 
could be of any assistance to him in his distress. _, 

‘A little water,’’ he gasped, “for mercy’s sakel’’ 

Just for a second or two she looked about her, 
doubtful as to what to do, hoping perhaps to catch 
sight of Bertrand, if he had not given up all hope of 
meeting her. The next, she had stepped boldly 
through the wicket-gate of the nearest porte-cochére, 
and finding her way to the lodge of the concierge, she. 
asked for a drop of water for a passer-by who was in 
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pain. A jug of water was at once handed to her by a 
sympathetic concierge, and with it she went back to 
complete her simple act of mercy. 

For a moment she was puzzled, not seeing the poor 
vagabond there, where she had left him, half-swooning 
against the wall. But soon she spied him, in the very 
act of turning under the little church porch of Petit 
St. Antoine, the hallowed spot of her frequent meetings 
with Bertrand. 


IV 


He seemed to have crawled there for shelter, and 
there he collapsed upon the wooden bench, in the most 
remote angle of the porch. Of Bertrand there was 
not a sign. 

Régine was soon by the side of the unfortunate. 
She held up the jug ee water to his quaking lips, and 
he drank eagerly. After that he felt better, muttered 
vague words of thanks. But he seemed so weak, 
despite his stature, which appeared immense in this 
narrow enclosure, that she did not like to leave him. 
She sat down beside him, suddenly conscious of 
fatigue. He seemed harmless enough, and _ after 
awhile began to tell her of his trouble. This awful 
asthma, which he had contracted in the campaign 
against the English in Holland, where he and his 
comrades had to march in snow and ice, often shoeless 
and with nothing but bass mats around their shoulders. 
He had but lately been discharged out of the army as 
totally unfit, and as he had no money wherewith to pay 
a doctor, he would no doubt have been dead by now 
but that a comrade had spoken to him of Mother Theot, 
a marvellous sorceress, who knew the art of drugs and 
simples, and could cure all ailments of the body by the 
mere laying on of hands. 
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“Ah, yes,” the girl sighed involuntarily, “of the 
bo d \? 

Through the very act of sitting still, a deadly lassi- 
tude had crept into her limbs. She was thankful not 
to move, to say little, and to listen with half an ear to 
the vagabond’s jeremiads. Anyhow, she was sure 
that Bertrand would no longer be waiting. He was 
ever impatient if he thought that she failed him in 
anything, and it was she who had appointed five 
o'clock for their meeting. Even now the church 
clock way above the porch was striking half-past six. 
And the asthmatic giant went glibly on. He had 
partially recovered his breath. 

“Ayel’’ he was saying, in response to her lament, 
“and of the mind, too. I had a comrade whose 
sweetheart was false to him while he was fighting for 
his country. Mother Théot gave him a potion which 
he administered to the faithless one, and she returned 
to him as full of ardour as ever before.”’ 

“T have no faith in potions,”’ the girl said, and shook 
her head sadly the while tears once more gathered in 
her eyes. 

“No more have I,”’ the giant assented carelessly. 
“But if my sweetheart was false to me I know what I 
would do.” 

This he said in so droll a fashion, and the whole idea 
of this ugly, ungainly creature having a sweetheart 
was so comical, that despite her will, the ghost of a 
smile crept round the young girl’s sensitive mouth. 

“What would you do, Citizen?” she queried gently. 

“Just take her away, out of the reach of temptation,” 
he replied sententiously. “I should say, ‘This must 
stop,’ and ‘You come away with me, ma mie!’”’ 

“Ah!” she retorted impulsively, “‘it is easy to talk. 
A man can do so much, What can a woman do?” 
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She checked herself abruptly, ashamed of having 
said so much. at was this miserable caitiff to her 
that she should as much as hint at her troubles in his 
hearingr In these days of countless spies, of innumer- 
able confidence tricks set to catch the unwary, it was 
more than foolhardy to speak of one’s private affairs 
to any stranger, let alone to an out-at-elbows vagabond 
who was just the sort of refuse of humanity who would 
earn a precarious livelihood by the sale of information, 
true or false, wormed out of some innocent fellow- 
creature. Hardly, then, were the words out of her 
mouth than the girl repented of her folly, turned quick, 
frightened eyes on the abject creature beside her. 

But he appeared not to have heard. A wheezy 
cough came out of his bony chest. Nor did he meet 
her terrified gaze. 

“What did you say, citoyenne?” he muttered fretfully. 
‘Are you dreaming? ... or what?...” 

‘““Yes—yes!” she murmured vaguely, her heart still 
beating with that sudden fright. ‘I must have been 
dreaming.... But you... you are better oe 

“Better? Perhaps,’’ he replied, with a hoarse laugh. 
“I might even be able to crawl home.” 

“Do you live very farr’’ she asked. 

‘No. Just by the Rue\de ]’Anier.” 

He made no attempt to thank her for her gentle 
ministration, and she thought how ungainly he looked 
——almost repellent—sprawlirig right across the porch, 
with his long legs stretched ‘out before him and his 
hands buried in the pockets of his breeches. Never- 
theless, he looked so helpless and so pitiable that the 
girl’s kind heart was again stirred with compassion, 
and when presently he struggled with difficulty to his 
feet, she said impulsively: 

“The Rue de l’Anier is on my way. If you will 
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wait, I'll return the jug to the kind concierge who let 
me have it and I'll walk with you. You really ought 
not to be about the street alone.” 

“Oh, I am better now,” he muttered, in the same 
ungracious way. “You had best leave me alone. I 
am not a suitable gallant for a pretty wench like you.” 

But already the girl had tripped away with the 
jug, and returned two minutes later to find that the 
curious creature had already started on his way and 
was fifty yards and more. farther up the street by 
now. She shrugged her shoulders, feeling mortified 
at his ingratitude, and not a little ashamed that she 
had forced her compassion where it was so obviously 
unwelcome. 


4 ONE DRAM OF JOY MUST HAVE A 
POUND OF CARE 


I 


SHE stood for a moment, gazing mechanically on 
the retreating figure of the asthmatic giant. The next 
moment she heard her name spoken, and turned 
quickly with a little cry of joy. 

“Régine!”’ 

A young man was hurrying towards her, was soon 
by her side and took her hand. 

“I have been waiting,” he said reproachfully, “for 
more than an hour.” 

In the twilight his face appeared pinched and pale, 
with dark, deep-sunken eyes that told of a troubled soul 
and a consuming, inward fire. He wore cloth clothes 
that were very much the worse for wear, and boots that 
were down at heel. A battered tricorne hat was 
pushed back from his high forehead, exposing the 
veined temples with the line of brown hair, and the 
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arched, intellectual brows that proclaimed the enthusi- 
ast rather than the man of action. 

“Tam sorry, Bertrand,” the girl said simply. “But 
I had to wait such a long time at Mother Théot’s, 
and ‘ 

‘But what were you doing now?” he queried with 
an impatient frown. “I saw you from a distance. 
You came out of yonder house, and then stood here 
like one bewildered. You did not hear when first I 
called.” 

“T have had quite a funny adventure,” Régine 
explained; “‘and I am very tired. Sit down with me, 
Bertrand, fora moment. I'll tell you all about it.” 

A flat refusal hovered palpably on his lips. 

“It is too late ” he began, and the frown of 
impatience deepened upon his brow. He tried to 
protest, but Régine did look very tired. Already, 
without waiting for his consent, she had turned into 
the little porch, and Bertrand perforce had to follow 
her. 

The shades of evening now were fast gathering in, 
and the lengthened shadows stretched out away, right 
across the street. The last rays of the sinking sun still 
tinged the roofs and chimney pots opposite with a 
crimson hue. But here, in the hallowed little trysting- 
place, the kingdom of night had already established 
its sway. The darkness lent an air of solitude and of 
security to this tiny refuge, and Régine drew a happy 
little sigh as she walked deliberately to its farthermost 
recess and sat down on the wooden bench in its extreme 
and darkest angle. 

Behind her, the heavy oaken door of the church 
was closed. The church itself, owing to the con- 
tumaciousness of its parish priest, had been desecrated 
by the ruthless hands of the Terrorists and left derelict, 
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to fall into decay. The ‘stone walls themselves 
appeared cut off from the world, as if ostracized. But 
between them Régine felt safe, and when Bertrand 
Moncrif somewhat reluctantly sat down beside her, 
she also felt almost happy. 

“It is very late,” he murmured once more, un- 
graciously. 

She was leaning her head against the walls, looked so 
pale, with eyes closed and bloodless lips, that the young 
man’s heart was suddenly filled with compunction. 

“You are not ill, Régine?’”’ he asked, more gently. 

“No,” she replied, and smiled bravely up at him. 
“Only very tired and a little dizzy. The atmosphere 
in Catherine Théot’s rooms was stifling, and then 
when I came out . 

He took her hand, obviously making an effort to be 
patient and to be kind; and she, not noticing the effort 
or his absorption, began to tell him about her little 
adventure with the asthmatic giant. 

“Such a droll creature,” she explained. “He would 
have frightened me but for that awful, churchyard 
cough.” 

But the matter did not seem to interest Bertrand 
very much; and presently he took advantage of a 
pause in her narrative to ask abruptly: 

“And Mother Théot, what had she to say?” 

Régine gave a shudder. 

“She foretells danger for us all,” she said. 

‘The old charlatan!” he retorted with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘‘As if every one was not in danger these 
days |” 

‘She gave me a powder,” Régine went on simply, 
‘which she thinks will calm Joséphine’s nerves.”’ 

‘And that is folly,” he broke in harshly. ‘We do 
not want Joséphine’s nerves to be calmed.” 
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But at his words, which in truth sounded almost 
cruel, Régine roused herself with a sudden air of 
authority. 

“Bertrand,” she said firmly, “you are doing a great 
wrong by dragging the child into your schemes. 
Joséphine is too young to be used as a tool by a pack 
of thoughtless enthusiasts.” 

A bitter, scornful laugh from Bertrand broke in on 
her vehemence. 

‘‘Thoughtless enthusiasts!’ he exclaimed roughly. 
“Is that how you call us, Régine? My God! where is 
your loyalty, your devotion? Have you no faith, no 
aspirations? Do you no longer worship God or 
reverence your King?” 

“In heaven’s name, Bertrand, take care!” she 
whispered hoarsely, looked about her as if the stone 
walls of the porch had ears and eyes fixed upon the 
man she loved. 

“Take care!’’ he rejoined bitterly. “Yes! that is 
your creed now. Caution! Circumspection! You 
fear . | 
“For you,” she broke in reproachfully; ‘for José- 
phine; for maman; for Jacques—not for myself, God 
knows!” 

‘We must all take risks, Régine,’”’ he retorted more 
composedly. ‘We must all risk our miserable lives in 
order to end this awful, revolting tyranny. We must 
have a wider outlook, think not only of ourselves, of 
those immediately round us, but of France, of 
humanity, of the entire world. The despotism of a 
bloodthirsty autocrat has made of the people of 
France a people of slaves, cringing, fearful, abject— 
swayed by his word, too cowardly now to rebel.” 

“And what are your My God!” she cried passion- 
ately. “You and your friends, my poor young sister, 
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my foolish little brother? What are you, that you 
think you can stem the torrent of this stupendous 
Revolution? How think you that your feeble voices 
will be heard above the roar of a whole nation in the 
throes of misery and of shame?” 

“It is the still small voice,” Bertrand replied, in the 
tone of a visionary, who sees mysteries and who dreams 
dreams, “‘that is heard by its persistence even above 
the fury of thousands in full cry. Do we not call our 
organization ‘the Fatalists’? Our aim is to take every 
opportunity by quick, short speeches, by mixing with 
the crowd and putting in a word here and there, to 
make propaganda against the fiend Robespierre. The 
populace are like sheep; they'll follow a lead. One 
day, one of us—it may be the humblest, the weakest, 
the youngest; it may be Joséphine or Jacques; | pray 
God it may be me—but one of us will find the word 
and speak it at the right time, and the people will 
follow us and turn against that execrable monster and 
hurl him from his throne, down into Gehenna.”’ 

He spoke below his breath, in a hoarse whisper 
which even she had to strain her ears to hear. 

“I know, I know, Bertrand,” she rejoined, and her 
tiny hand stole out in a pathetic endeavour to capture 
his. ‘Your aims are splendid. You are wonderful, 
all of you. Who am I, that I should even with a 
word or a prayer, try to dissuade you to.do what you 
think is right? But Joséphine is so young, so hot- 
headed! What help can she give you? She is only 
seventeen. And Jacques! He is just an irrespon- 
sible boy! Think, Bertrand think! If anyt ing 
were to happen to these children it would kill 
maman\” 

He gave a shrug of the shoulders and smothered a 
weary sigh. Fortunately she did not see the one or 
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hear the other. She had succeeded 1n capturing his 
hand, clung to it with the strength of a passionate 
appeal. 

“You and I will never understand one another, 
Régine,” he began; then added quickly, “over these 
matters,” because, following on his cruel words, he 
had heard the tiny cry of pain, so like that of a wounded 
bird, which much against her will had escaped her lips. 
“You do not understand,” he went on, more quietly, 
“that in a great cause the sufferings of individuals 
are nought beside the glorious achievement that is in 
view.” 

“The sufferings of individuals,” she murmured, 
with a pathetic little sigh. “In truth ’tis but little 
heed you pay, Bertrand, to my sufferings these days.” 
She paused awhile, then added under her breath: 
“Since first you met Theresia Cabarrus, three months 
ago, you have eyes and ears only for her.” 

He smothered an angry exclamation. 

“It is useless, Régine ” he began. 

“| know,” she broke in quietly. ‘‘Theresia Cab- 
arrus is beautiful; she has charm, wit, power—all 
things which I do not possess.” 

“She has fearlessness and a heart of gold,” Bertrand 
rejoined and, probably despite himself, a sudden 
warmth crept into his voice. ‘Do you not know of 
the marvellous influence which she exercised over that 
fiend Tallien, down in Bordeaux? He went there 
filled with a veritable tiger’s fury, ready for a wholesale 
butchery of all the royalists, the aristocrats, the bour- 
geois, over there—all those, in fact, whom he chose to 
believe were conspiring against this hideous Revolu- 
tion. Well! under Theresia’s influence he actually 
modified his views and became so lenient that he was 
recalled. You know, or should know, Régine,” the 
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young man added in a tone of bitter reproach, “that 
Theresia is as good as she 1s beautiful.” 

“I do know that, Bertrand,” the girl rejoined with 
an effort. “Only ss 

“Only what?” he queried roughly. 

“I do not trust her... that 1s all.’”’ Then, as he 
made no attempt at concealing his scorn and his 
impatience, she went on in a tone which was much 
harsher, more uncompromising than the one she had 
adopted hitherto: “Your infatuation blinds you, 
Bertrand, or you—an enthusiastic royalist, an ardent 
loyalist—would not place your trust in an avowed 
Republican. Theresia Cabarrus may be kind-hearted 
—I don’t deny it. She may have done and she may 
be all that you say; but she stands for the negation of 
every one of your ideals, for the destruction of what 
you exalt, the glorification of the principles of this 
execrable Revolution.” 

“*Jealousy blinds you, Régine,” he retorted moodily. 

She shook her head. 

“No, it is not jealousy, Bertrand—not common, 
vulgar jealousy—that prompts me to warn you, before 
it is too late. Remember,” she added solemnly, “that 
you have not only yourself to think of, but that you are 
accountable to God and to me for the innocent lives 
of Joséphine and of Jacques. By confiding in that 
Spanish woman e 

“Now you are insulting her,” he broke in merci- 
lessly. “‘Making her out to be a spy.” 

‘“‘What else is she?” the girl riposted vehemently. 
“You know that she is affianced to Tallien, whose 
influence and whose cruelty are second only to those of 
Robespierre. You know it, Bertrand!” she insisted, 
seeing that at last she had silenced him and that he sat 
beside her, sullen and obstinate. “You know it, even 
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though you choose to close your eyes and ears to what 
is common knowledge.” 

There was silence after that for a while in the narrow 
porch, where two hearts once united were filled now 
with bitterness, one against the other. Even out in 
the street it had become quite dark, the darkness of a 
spring night, full of mysterious lights and grey, 
indeterminate shadows. The girl shivered as with 
cold and drew her tattered shawl more closely round 
her shoulders. She was vainly trying to eral her 
tears. Goaded into saying more than she had ever 
meant to, she felt the finality of what she had said. 
Some thing had finally snapped just now: some thing 
that could never in 7 years be put together again. 
The boy and girl love which had survived the past two 
years i trouble and of stress, lay wounded unto death, 
bleeding at the foot of the shrine of a man’s infatuation 
and a woman’s vanity. How impossible this would 
have seemed but a brief while ago! 

Through the darkness, swift visions of past happy 
times came fleeting before the girl’s tear-dimmed gaze: 
visions of walks in the woods round Auteuil, of drifting 
down-stream in a boat on the Seine on hot August 
days—aye! even of danger shared and perilous 
moments passed together, hand in hand, with bated 
breath, in darkened rooms, with curtains drawn and 
ears straining to hear the distant cannonade, the shouts 
of an infuriated populace or the rattle of death carts 
upon the cobblestones. Swift visions of past sorrows 
and past joys! An immense self-pity filled the girl’s 
heart to bursting. An insistent sob that would not be 
suppressed rose to her throat. 5 

“Oh, Mother of God, have mercy!” she murmured 
through her tears. 

Bertrand, shamed and confused, his heart stirred by 
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the misery of this girl whom he had so dearly loved, his 
nerves strained beyond endurance through the many 
mad schemes which his enthusiasm was for ever evolv- 
ing, felt like a creature on the rack, torn between 
compunction and remorse on the one hand and 
irresistible passion on the other. 

“Régine,” he pleaded, “forgive me! Iam a brute, 
I know—a brute to you, you have been the kindest 
little friend a man could possibly hope for. Oh, 
my dear,’’ he added pitiably, “if you would only 
understand... .” 

At once her tender, womanly sentiment was to the 
fore, sweeping pride and just resentment out of the 
way. Hers was one of those motherly natures that 
are always more ready to comfort than to chide. 
Already she had swallowed her tears, and now that 
with a wearied gesture he had buried his face in his 
hands, she put her arm around his neck, pillowed his 
head against her breast. 

“I do understand, Bertrand,” she said gently. 
‘“‘And you must never ask my forgiveness, for you and 
I have loved one another too well to bear anger or 
grudge one towards the other. There!’’ she said, and 
rose to her feet, and seemed by that sudden act to 
gather up all the moral strength of which she stood in 
such sore need. “It is getting late, and maman will 
be anxious. Another time we must have a more quiet 
talk about our future. But,’’ she added, with renewed 
seriousness, “if I concede you Theresia Cabarrus 
without another murmur, you must give me back 
Joséphine and Jacques. If—if I—am to lose you— 
I could not bear to lose them as well. They are so 
young....” 

“Who talks of losing them?” he broke in, once 
more impatient, enthusiastic—his moodiness gone, his 
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remorse smothered, his conscience dead to all save to 
his schemes. “And what have I to do with it all? 
Joséphine and Jacques are members of the Club. 
They may be young, but they are old enough to know 
the value of an oath. They are pledged just like I am, 
just like we all are. I could not, even if I would, 
make them false to their oath.” Then, as she made 
no reply, he leaned over to her, took her hands in his, 
tried to read her inscrutable face through the shadows 
of night. He thought that he read obstinacy in her 
rigid attitude, the unresponsive placidity of her hands. 
“You would not have them false to their oath?” he 
insisted. 

She made no reply to that, only queried dully: 

‘““What are you going to do to-night?” 

“To-night,” he said with passionate earnestness, his 
eyes glowing with the fervid ardour of self-immolation, 
‘“‘we are going to let hell loose around the name of 
Robespierre.”’ 

‘“Where?”’ 

“At the open-air supper in the Rue St. Honoré. 
Joséphine and Jacques will be there.”’ 

She nodded mechanically, quietly disengaged her 
hands from his fervish grasp. 

“I know,” she said quietly. “They told me they 
were going. I have no influence to stop them.” 

“You will be there, too?”’ he asked. 

“Of course. So will poor maman,” she replied 
simply. 

“This may be the turning point, Régine,” he said 
with passionate earnestness, ‘‘in the history of France!”’ 

“Perhaps!” | 

“Think of it, Régine! Think of it! Your sister, 
your young brother! Their name may go down to 
posterity as the saviours of France!” 
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‘The saviours of France!” she murmured vaguely. 

“‘One word has swayed a multitude before now. It 
may do so again ... to-night!”’ 

“Yes,” she said. “And those poor children believe 
in the power of their oratory.” 

“Do not your” 

“TI only remember that you, Bertrand, have probably 
spoken of your plan to Theresia Cabarrus, that the 
place will be swarming with the spies of Robespierre, 
and that you and the children will be recognized, 
seized, dragged into prison, then to the guillotine! 
My God!’ she added, in a pitiful murmur. “And I 
am powerless to do anything but look on like an 
insentient log, whilst you run your rash heads into a 
noose, and then follow you all to death, whilst maman 
is left alone to perish in misery and in want.” 

‘A pessimist again, Régine!’’ he said with a forced 
laugh, and in his turn rose to his feet. “‘ Tis little 
we have accomplished this evening,’’ he added bitterly, 
“by talking.” 

She said nothing more. An icy chill had hold of 
her heart. Not only of her heart, but of her brain 
and her whole being. Strive as she might, she could 
not enter into Bertrand’s schemes, and as his whole 
entity was wrapped up in them she felt estranged 
from him, out of touch, shut out from his heart. 
Unspeakable bitterness filled her soul. She hated 
Theresia Cabarrus, who had enslaved Bertrand’s fancy, 
and above all she mistrusted her. At this moment 
she would gladly have given her life to get Bertrand 
away from the influence of that woman and away from 
that madcap association which called itself “the 
Fatalists,”” and into which he had dragged both 
Joséphine and Jacques. 

Silently she preceded him out of the little church 
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porch, the habitual trysting-place, where at one time 
she had spent so many happy hours. Just before she 
turned off into the street, she looked back, as if through 
the impenetrable darkness which enveloped it now 
she would conjure up, just once more, those happy 
images of the past. But the darkness made no 
response to the mute cry of her fancy, and with a last 
sigh of intense bitterness, she followed Bertrand 
down the street. 


II 


Less than five minutes after Bertrand and Régine 
had left the porch of Petit St. Antoine, the heavy oak 
door of the church was cautiously opened. It moved 
noiselessly upon its hinges, and presently through the 
aperture the figure of a man emerged, hardly dis- 
cernible in the gloom. He slipped through the door 
into the porch, then closed the former noiselessly 
behind him. 

A moment or two later his huge, bulky figure was 
lumbering up the Rue St. Antoine, in the direction of 
the Arsenal, his down-at-heel shoes making a dull 
clip-clop on the cobblestones. There were but very 
few passers-by at this hour, and the man went along 
with his peculiar shuffing gait until he reached the 
Porte St. Antoine. The city gates were still open at 
this hour, for it was only a little while ago that the many 
church clocks of the quartier had struck eight, nor 
did the sergeant at the gate pay much heed to the 
beggarly caitiff who went by; only he and the half- 
dozen men of the National Guard who were in charge 
of the gate, did remark that the belated wayfarer 
appeared to be in distress with a terrible asthmatic 
cough which caused one of the men to say with grim 
facetiousness: 
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‘‘Pardi! but here’s a man who will not give maman 
guillotine any trouble!” 
They all noticed, moreover, that after the asthmatic 
giant had a through the city gate, he turned his 
O 


shuffling footsteps in the direction of the Rue de la 
Planchette. 
5 RASCALITY REJOICES 


I 


Tue Fraternal Suppers were a great success. They 
were the invention of Robespierre, and the unusual 
warmth of these early spring evenings lent the support 
of their balmy atmosphere to the scheme. 

Whole Paris is out in the streets on these mild April 
nights. Families out on a holiday, after the daily 
spectacle of the death-cart taking the enemies of the 
people, the conspirators against their liberty, to the 
guillotine. 

And maman brings a basket filled with whatever 
scanty provisions she can save from the maximum per 
day allowed for the provisioning of her family. Beside 
her, papa comes along, dragging his youngest by the 
hand—the latter no longer chubby and rosy, as were 
his prototypes in the days gone by, because food 1s 
scarce a dear, and milk unobtainable; but lookin 
a man for all that, though bare-footed and settee J 
with the red cap upon his lank, unwashed locks, and 
hugging against his meagre little chest a tiny = 
guillotine, the latest popular fancy, all complete wi 
miniature knife and pulleys, and frame artistically 
painted a vivid crimson. 

The Rue St. Honoré is a typical example of what 
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goes on all over the city. Though it 1s very narrow 
and therefore peculiarly inconvenient for the holding 
of outdoor entertainments, the Fraternal Suppers 
there are extensively patronized, because the street 
itself is consecrated as holding the house wherein 
lives Robespierre. 

Here, as elsewhere, huge braziers are lit at intervals, 
so that materfamilias may cook the few herrings she 
has brought with her if she be so minded, and all 
down the narrow street tables are set, innocent of 
cloths or even of that cleanliness which is next to the 
equally neglected virtue of godliness. But the tables 
have an air of cheeriness nevertheless, with resin 
torches, tallow candles, or old stable lanthorns set 
here and there, the flames flickering in the gentle 
breeze, adding picturesqueness to the scene which 
might otherwise have seemed sordid, with those 
pewter mugs and tin plates, the horn-handled knives 
and iron spoons. 

The scanty light does little more than accentuate 
the darkness around, the deep shadows under pro- 
jecting balconies or lintels of portes-cochéres carefully 
closed and barred for the night; but it glints with 
weird will-o’-the-wisp-like fitfulness on crimson caps 
and tricolour cockades, on drawn and begrimed faces, 
bony arms, or lean, brown hands. 

A motley throng, in truth! The workers of Paris, 
its proletariat, all conscripted servants of the State— 
slaves, we might call them, though they deem them- 
selves free men—all driven into hard manual labour, 
partly by starvation and wholly by the decree of the 
Committees, who decide how and when and in what 
form the nation requires the arms or hands—not the 
brains, mind youl—of its citizens. For brains the 
nation has no use, only in the heads of those who sit 
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Ym Convention or on Committees. ‘‘The State hath 
no use for science,”’ was grimly said to Lavoisier, the 
great chemist, when he begged for a few days’ surcease 
from death in order to complete some important 
experiments. 

But coal-heavers are useful citizens of the State; 
so are smiths and armourers and gunmakers, and those 
who can sew and knit stockings, do anything in fact 
to clothe and feed the national army, the defenders 
of the sacred soil of France. For them, for these 
workers—the honest, the industrious, the sober— 
are the Fraternal Suppers invented; but not for them 
only. There are the ¢ricoteuses, sexless hags, who, by 
order of the State, sit at the foot of the scaffold sur- 
rounded by their families and their children and knit, 
and knit, the while they jeer—still by order of the 
State—at the condemned—old men, young women, 
children even, as they walk up to the guillotine. 
There are the insulteuses publiques, public insulters, 
women mostly—save the mark!—paid to howl and 
blaspheme as the death-carts rattle by. There are 
the tappe-durs, the hit-hards, who, armed with weighted 
sticks, form the bodyguard around the sacred person 
of Robespierre. Then, the members of the Société 
Révolutionnaire, recruited from the refuse of misery 
and of degradation of this great city; and—oh, the 
horror of it all!—the Exfanrs Rouges, the red children, 
who cry “Death” and “a /a danterne’”’ with the best of 
them—precocious little offsprings of the new Republic. 
For them, too, are the Fraternal Suppers established: 
for all the riff-raff, all the sweepings of abject humanity. 

or they too must be amused and entertained, lest they 
sit in clusters and talk themselves into the belief that 
they are more wretched, more indigent, more abased, 
than they were in the days of monarchical oppression. 
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II 


And so, on these balmy evenings of mid-April, 
family parties are gathered in the open air, around 
meagre suppers that are “fraternal” by order of the 
State. Family parties which make for camaraderie 
between the honest man and the thief, the sober citizen 
and the homeless vagabond, and help one to forget 
awhile the misery, the starvation, the slavery, the daily 
struggle for bare existence, in anticipation of the 
belated Millennium. 

There is even laughter around the festive boards, 
fun and frolic. Jokes are cracked, mostly of a grim 
order. There is intoxication in the air: spring has 
got into the heads of the young. And there is even 
kissing under the shadows, love-making, sentiment; 
and here and there perhaps a shred of real happiness. 

The provisions are scanty. Every family brings 
its own. Two or three herrings, sprinkled with 
shredded onions and wetted with a little vinegar, or 
else a few boiled prunes or a pottage of lentils and 
beans. 

‘Can you spare some of that bread, Citizen?” 

“Aye! if I can have a bite of your cheese.” 

They are fraternal suppers! Do not, in the name of 
Liberty and Equality, let us forget that. And the 
whole of it was Robespierre’s idea. He conceived 
and carried it through, commanded the voices in the 
Convention that voted the money required for the 
tables, the benches, the tallow candles. He lives 
close by, in this very street, humbly, quietly, like a true 
son of the people, sharing house and board with 
Citizen Duplay, the cabinet-maker, and with his 
family. 

A great man, Robespierre! The only man! Men 
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speak of him with bated breath, young girls with 
glowing eyes. He 1s the fetish, the idol, the demigod. 
No benefactor of mankind, no saint, no hero-martyr 
was ever worshipped more devotedly than this death- 
dealing monster by his votaries. Even the shade of 
Danton is reviled in order to exalt the virtues of his 
successful rival. 

‘Danton was eae with riches: his pockets full, 
his stomach satisfied! But look at Robespierre!”’ 

“Almost a wraith!—so thin, so white!” 

“An ascetic!” 

“Consumed by the fire of his own patriotism.” 

“His eloquence!”’ 

‘His selflessness !”’ 

“You have heard him speak, Citizen?”’ 

A girl, still in her ’teens, her elbows resting on the 
table, her hands supporting her rounded chin, asks 
the question with bated breath. Her large grey eyes, 
hollow and glowing, are fixed upon her vis-d-vis, a 
tall, ungainly creature, who sprawls over the table, 
vainly trying to dispose of his long limbs in a manner 
comfortable to himself. 

His hair is lank and matted with grease, his face 
covered in coal-dust; a sennight’s growth of beard, 
stubbly and dusty, accentuates the squareness of his 
jaw even whilst it fails to conceal altogether the cruel, 
sarcastic curves of his mouth. But for the moment, 
in the rapt eyes of the young enthusiast, he is a 
prophet, a seer, a human marvel: he has heard 
Robespierre speak. 

“Was it in the Club, Citizen Rateau?” another 
woman asks—a young matron with a poor little 
Starveling at her breast. 

The man gives a loud guffaw, displays in the feeble, 
flickering light of the nearest torch a row of hideous 
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uneven teeth, scored with gaps and stained with 
tobacco-juice. 

“In the Club?’ he says with a curse, and spits in a 
convenient direction to show his contempt for that or 
any other institution. ‘I don’t belong to any Club. 
There’s no money in my pocket. And the Jacobins 
and the Cordeliers like to see a man with a decent 
coat on his back.”’ 

His guftaw broke in a rasping cough which seemed 
to tear his broad chest to ribbons. For a moment 
speech was denied him; even oaths failed to reach his 
lips, trembling like an unset jelly in this distressing 
spasm. His neighbours alongside the table, the 
young enthusiast opposite, the comely matron, paid 
no heed to him—waited indifferently until the clumsy 
lout had regained his breath. This, mark you, was 
not an era of gentleness or womanly compassion, and 
an asthmatic mudlark was not like to excite pity. 
Only when he once more stretched out his long limbs, 
raised his head and looked about him, panting and 
blear-eyed, did the girl insist quietly: 

“But you have heard Him speak!” 

“Aye!” the ruffian replied dryly. ‘“‘I did.” 

“When?” 

“Night before last. Tenez! He was stepping out 
of Citizen Duplay’s house yonder. He saw me lean- 
ing against the wall close by. I was tired, half asleep, 
what? He spoke to me and asked me where I lived.” 

‘“Where you lived?” the girl echoed, disappointed. 

‘“Was that all?’ the matron added with a shrug of 
her shoulders. 

The neighbours laughed. The men enjoyed the 
discomfiture of the women, who were all craning their 
necks to hear something great, something palpitating, 
about their idol. 
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The young enthusiast sighed, clasped her hands in 
fervour. 

‘““He saw that you were poor, Citizen Rateau,” she 
said with conviction; “and that you were tired. He 
wished to help and comfort you.” 

‘“‘And where did you say you lived, Citizen?’’ the 
young matron went on, in her calm, matter-of-fact 
tone. 

“I live far from here, the other side of the water. 
Not in an aristocratic quarter like this one—what?”’ 

“You told Him that you lived there?” the girl still 
insisted. Any scrap or crumb of information even 
remotely connected with her idol was manna to her 
body and balm to her soul. 

“Yes, I did,’’ Citizen Rateau assented... 

“Then,” the girl resumed earnestly, ‘solace and 
comfort will come to you very soon, Citizen. He 
never forgets. His eyes are upon you. He knows 
your distress and that you are poor and weary. Leave 
it to him, Citizen Rateau. He will know how and 
when to help.” 

‘He will know, more like,” here broke in a harsh 
voice, vibrating with excitement, “how and when to 
lay his talons on an obscure and helpless citizen when- 
ever his Batches for the guillotine are insufficient to 
satisfy his lust!”’ 

A dull murmur greeted this tirade. Only those 
who sat close by the speaker knew which he was, for 
the lights were scanty and burnt dim in the open air. 
The others only heard—received this arrow-shot 
aimed at their idol—with for the most part a kind of 
dull resentment. The women were more loudly 
indignant. One or two young devotees gave a shrill 
cry or so of passionate indignation. 

“Shame! Treason!” 
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“Guillotine, forsooth! The enemies of the people 
all deserve the guillotine!” 

And the enemies of the people were those who dared 
raise their voice against their Chosen, their Fetish, the 
great, incomprehensible Mystery. 

Citizen Rateau was once more rendered helpless by 
a tearing fit of coughing. 

But from afar, down the street, there came one or 
two assenting cries. 

“Well spoken, young man! As for me, I never 
trusted that bloodhound!” 

And a woman’s voice added shrilly: “His hands 
reek of blood. A butcher, I call him!’’ 

“And a tyrant!” assented the original spokesman. 
‘His aim is a dictatorship, with his minions hanging 
around him like abject slaves. Why not Versailles, 
then? How are we better off now than in the days of 
kingship? Then, at least, the streets of Paris did not 
stink of blood. Then, at least : 

But the speaker got no farther. A hard crust of 
very dry, black bread, aimed by a sure hand, caught 
him full in the face, whilst a hoarse voice shouted 
lustily: 

“Hey there, Citizen! If thou’lt not hold thy 
tongue ’tis thy neck that will be reeking with blood 
o’er soon, I'l] warrant!” 

‘Well said, Citizen Rateau!” put in another, speak- 
ing with his mouth full, but with splendid conviction. 
“Every word uttered by that jackanapes yonder reeks 
of treason!” 

“Shame!” came from every side. 

‘‘Where are the agents of the Committee of Public 
Safety? Men have been thrown into prison for less 
than this.”’ 

“Shame!” 
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“Denounce him!” 

“Take him to the nearest Section!”’ 

‘Ere he wreaks mischief more lasting than words!” 
cried a woman, who tried as she spoke to give to her 
utterance its full, sinister meaning. 

‘Shame! Treason!” came soon from every side. 
Voices were raised all down the length of the tables— 
shrill, full-throated, even dull and indifferent. Some 
really felt indignation—burning, ferocious indignation ; 
others only made a noise for the sheer pleasure of it, 
and because the past five years had turned cries of 
“Treason!” and of “Shame!” into a habit. Not 
that they knew what the disturbance was about. The 
street was long and narrow, and the cries came some 
way from where they were sitting; but when cries of 
‘“Treason!’’ flew through the air these days, ’twas best 
to join in, lest those cries turned against one, and the 
next stage in the proceedings became the approach of 
an Agent of the Sfireté, the nearest prison, and the 
inevitable guillotine. 

So every one cried “Shame!” and “Treason!”’ 
whilst those who had first dared to raise their voices 
against the popular demagogue drew together into a 
closer batch, trying no doubt to gather courage through 
one another’s proximity. Eager, excited, a small 
compact group of two men—one a mere boy—and 
three women, it almost seemed as if they were suffering 
from some temporary hallucination. How else would 
five isolated persons—three of them in their first 
youth——have dared to brave a multitude? 

In truth Bertrand Moncrif, face to face as he 
believed with martyrdom, was like one transfigured. 
Always endowed with good looks, he appeared like a 
veritable young prophet, haranguing the multitude 
and foretelling its doom. The gloom partly hid his 
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figure, but his hand was outstretched, and the outline 
of an avenging finger pointing straight out before 
him, appeared in the weird light of the resin torch, as 
if carved in glowing lava. Now and then the fitful 
light caught the sharp outline of his face—the straight 
nose and pointed chin, and brown hair matted with 
the sweat of enthusiasm. 

Beside him Régine, motionless and white as a 
wraith, appeared alive only by her eyes, which were 
fixed on her beloved. In the hulking giant with the 
asthmatic cough she had recognized the man to 
whom she had ministered earlier in the day. Some- 
how, his presence here and now seemed to her sinister 
and threatening. It seemed as if all day he had been 
dogging her footsteps: first at the soothsayer’s, then 
he surely must have followed her down the street. 
Then he had inspired her with pity; now his hideous 
face, his grimy hands, that croaking voice and church- 
yard cough, filled her with nameless terror. 

He appeared to her excited fancy like a veritable 
spectre of death, hovering over Bertrand and over 
those she loved. With one arm she tried to press 
her brother Jacques closer to her breast, to quench 
his eagerness and silence his foolhardy tongue. But 
he, like a fierce, impatient young animal, fought to 
free himself from her loving embrace, shouted approval 
to Bertrand’s oratory, played his part of young 
propagandist, heedless Ps Régine’s warnings and of 
his mother’s tears. Next to Régine, her sister 
Joséphine—a girl not out of her ’teens, with all the 
eagerness and exaggeration of extreme youth, was shout- 
ing quite as loudly as her brother Jacques, clapping 
her small hands together, turning glowing, defying, 
arrogant eyes on the crowd of great unwashed whom 
she hoped to sway with her ardour and her eloquence. 
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“Shame on us all!” she cried with passionate 
vehemence. “Shame on us French women and 
French men, that we should be the abject slaves of 
such a bloodthirsty tyrant!”’ 

Her mother, pale-faced, delicate, had obviously long 
since given up all hope of controlling this unruly little 
crowd. She was too listless, too anemic, had no 
doubt suffered too much already, to be afraid for her- 
self or for her children. She was past any thought 
of fear. Her wan face only expressed despair— 
despair that was absolutely final—and the resignation 
of silent self-immolation, content to suffer beside 
those she loved, only praying to be allowed to share 
their martyrdom, even though she had no part in their 
enthusiasm. 

Bertrand, Joséphine and Jacques had all the ardour 
of martyrdom. Régine and her mother all its 
resignation. 


II 


The Fraternal Supper threatened to end in a free 
fight, wherein the only salvation for the young fire- 
eaters would lie in a swift taking to their heels. And 
even then the chances would be hopelessly against 
them. Spies of the Convention, spies of the Com- 
mittees, spies of Robespierre himself, swarmed all 
over the place. They were marked men and women, 
those five. It was useless to appear defiant and high- 
minded and patriotic. Even Danton had gone to 
the guillotine for less. 

“Shame! Treason!” 

The balmy air of mid-April seemed to echo the 
sinister words. But Bertrand appeared unconscious of 
all danger. Nay! it almost seemed as if he courted it. 

“Shame on you all!” he called out loudly, and his 
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fresh sonorous voice rang out above the tumult and 
the hoarse murmurings. “Shame on the people of 
France for bowing their necks to such monstrous 
tyranny. Citizens of Paris, think on it! Is not 
Liberty a mockery now? Do you call your bodies 
your own? ‘They are but food for cannon at the 
bidding of the Convention. Your families? You 
are parted from those you love. Your wife? You 
are torn from her embrace. Your children? They 
are taken from you for the service of the State. And 
by ie orders? Tell me that! By whose orders, 
I say?” 

He was lashing himself into a veritable fury of self- 
sacrifice, stood up beside the table and with a gesture 
even bade Joséphine and Jacques be still. As for 
Régine, she hardly was conscious that she lived, so 
acute, so poignant was her emotion, so gaunt and real 
the approach of death which threatened her beloved. 

This of course was the end—this folly, this mad, 
senseless, useless folly! Already through the gloom 
she could see as in a horrible vision all those she cared 
for dragged before a tribunal that knew of no mercy; 
she could hear the death-carts rattling along the 
cobblestones, she could see the hideous arms of the 
guillotine, ready to receive this unique, this beloved, 
this precious prey. She could feel Josephine’s arms 
clinging pitiably to her for courage; she could see 
Jacques’ defiant young face, glorying in martyrdom; 
she could see maman, drooping like a faded flower, 
bereft of what was life to her—the nearness of her 
children. She could see Bertrand, turning with a 
dying look of love, not to her but to the beautiful 
Spaniard who had captured his fancy and then sold 
him without compunction to the spies of Robespierre 
and of her own party. 
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IV 


But for the fact that this was a ‘‘Fraternal Supper,”’ 
that people had come out here with their families, their 
young children, to eat and to make merry and to forget 
all their troubles as well as the pall of crime that hung 
over the entire city, I doubt not but what the young 
Hotspur and his crowd of rashlings would ere now 
have been torn from their seats, trampled under foot, 
at best been dragged to the nearest Commissary, as the 
asthmatic citizen Rateau had already threatened. 
Even as it was, the temper of many a paterfamilias was 
sorely tried by this insistence, this wilful twisting of the 
tigers’ tails. And the women were on the verge of 
reprisals. As for Rateau, he just seemed to gather 
his huge limbs together, uttered an impatient oath and 
an angry: “By all the cats and dogs that render this 
world hideous with their howls, I have had about 
enough of this screeching oratory.”” Then he threw 
one long leg over the bench on which he had been 
sitting, and in an instant was lost in the gloom, only to 
reappear in the dim light a few seconds later, this time 
on the farther side of the table, immediately behind 
the young rhetorician, his ugly, begrimed face with 
its grinning, toothless mouth and his broad, bent 
shoulders towering above the other’s slender figure. 

“Knock him down, Citizen!” a young woman cried 
excitedly. ‘“‘Hithimintheface! Silence his abomin- 
able tongue!” 

But Bertrand was not to be silenced yet. No doubt 
the fever of notoriety, of martyrdom, had got into his 
blood. His youth, his good looks—obvious even in 
the fitful light and despite his tattered clothes—were 
an asset in his favour, no doubt; but a man-eating tiger 
is apt to be indiscriminate in his appetites and will 
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devour a child with as much gusto as a gaffer; and this 
youthful firebrand was teasing the man-eating tiger 
with reckless insistence. 

“By whose orders,” he reiterated, with passionate 
vehemence, ‘“‘by whose orders are we, free citizens of 
France, dragged into this abominable slavery? Is it 
by those of the Representatives of the People? No! 
Of the Committees chosen by the People? No! Of 
your Municipalities? your Clubs? your Sections? No! 
and again No! Your bodies, Citizens, your freedom, 
your wives, your children, are the slaves, the property, 
the toys of one man—real tyrant and traitor, the 
oppressor of the weak, the enemy of the people; and 
that man is - 

Again he was interrupted, this time more forcibly. 
A terrific blow on the head deprived him of speech 
and of sight. His senses reeled, there was a mighty 
buzzing in his ears, which effectually drowned the 
cries of execration or of approval that greeted his 
tirade, as well as a new and deafening tumult which 
filled the whole narrow street with its weird and 
hideous sounds. 

Whence the blow had come, Bertrand had no 
notion. It had all been so swift. He had expected 
to be torn limb from limb, to be dragged to the nearest 
Commissariat: he courted condemnation, envisaged 
the guillotine; ’stead of which, he was prosily knocked 
down by a blow which would have felled an ox. 

Just for a second, his fast-fading perceptions 
struggled back into consciousness. He had a swift 
vision of a giant form towering over him, with grimy 
fist uplifted and toothless mouth grinning hideously, 
and of the crowd, rising from their seats, turning 
their backs upon him, waving arms and caps elect 
and shouting, shouting, with vociferous lustiness. He 
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Just for a second, his fast-fading perceptions 
struggled back into consciousness. He had a swift 
vision of a giant form towering over him, with grimy 
fist uplifted and toothless mouth grinning hideously, 
and of the crowd, rising from their seats, turning 
their backs upon him, waving arms and caps shames 
and shouting, shouting, with vociferous lustiness. He 
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also had an equally swift pang of remorse as the faces 
of his companions—of Régine and Madame de Serval, 
of Joséphine and Jacques—whom he dragged with 
him into this mad and purposeless outburst, rose 
prophetically before him from out the gloom, with 
wide-eyed, scared faces and arms uplifted to ward off 
vengeful blows. 

But the next moment these lightning-like visions 
faded into complete oblivion. He felt something hard 
and heavy hitting him in the back. All the fights 
the faces, the outstretched hands, danced wildly before 
his eyes, and he sank like a log on the greasy pavement, 
dragging pewter plates, mugs and bottles down with 
him in his fall. 


6 ONE CROWDED HOUR OF GLORIOUS 
LIFE 


I 


Anp all the while, the people were shouting: 

“Le voila!” 

‘‘Robespierre!”’ 

The Fraternal Supper was interrupted. Men and 
women pushed and jostled and screamed, the while a 
small, spare figure in dark cloth coat and immaculate 
breeches, with smooth brown hair and pale, ascetic 
face, stood for a moment under the lintel of a gaping 
porte-cochére. He had two friends with him; hand- 
some, enthusiastic Saint Just, the right hand and the 
spur of the bloodthirsty monster, own kinsman to 
Armand Saint-Just the renegade, whose sister was 
married to a rich English milor; and Couthon, delicate, 
half-paralysed, wheeled about in a chair, with one foot 
in the grave, whose devotion to the tyrant was partly 
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made up of ambition, and wholly of genuine 
admiration. 

At the uproarious cheering which greeted his 
appearance, Robespierre advanced into the open, 
whilst a sudden swift light of triumph darted foi 
his narrow, pale eyes. 

“And you still hesitate!’ Saint-Just whispered 
excitedly in his ear. ‘“‘Why, you hold the people 
absolutely in the hollow of your hand!” 

“Have patience, friend!’’ Couthon remonstrated 
quietly. “‘Robespierre’s hour is about to strike. To 
hasten it now, might be courting disaster.” 

Robespierre himself would, in the meanwhile, have 
been in serious danger through the exuberant welcome 
of his admirers. Their thoughtless crowding around 
his person would easily have given some lurking 
enemy or hot-headed, would-be martyr the chance of 
wielding an assassin’s knife with success, but for the 
presence amongst the crowd of his tappe-durs—hit- 
hards—a magnificent bodyguard composed of picked 
giants from the mining districts of eastern France, 
who rallied around the great man, and with their 
weighted sticks kept the enthusiastic crowd at bay. 

He walked a few steps down the street, keeping 
close to the houses on his left; his two friends, Saint- 
Just and Couthon in his carrying chair, were immedi- 
ately behind him, and between these three and the mob, 
the sappe-durs, striding two abreast, formed a solid 
phalanx. 

Then, all of a sudden, the great man came to a halt, 
faced the crowd, and with an impressive gesture 
imposed silence and attention. His bodyguard cleared 
a space for him and he stood in the midst of them, with 
the light of a resin torch striking full upon his spare 
figure and bringing into bold relief that thin face so 
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full of sinister expression, the cruel mouth and the 
coldly glittering eyes. He was looking straight 
across the table, on which the debris of Fraternal 
Suppers lay in unsavoury confusion. 

On the other side of the table, Madame de Serval 
with her three children sat, or rather crouched, closely 
huddled against one another. Joséphine was clinging 
to her mother, Jacques to Régine. Gone was the 
eagerness out of their attitude now, gone the enthusi- 
asm that had reviled the bloodthirsty tyrant in the 
teeth of a threatening crowd. It seemed as if, with 
that terrific blow dealt by a giant hand to Bertrand 
who was their leader in this mad adventure, the 
awesome fear of death had descended upon their 
souls. The two young faces as well as that of Madame 
de Serval appeared distorted and haggard, whilst 
Régine’s eyes, dilated with terror, strove to meet 
Robespierre’s steady gaze, which was charged with 
sinister mockery. 

And for one short interval of time the crowd was 
silent; and the everlasting stars looked down from 
above on the doings of men. To these trembling, 
terrified young creatures, suddenly possessed with 
youth’s passionate desire to live, with a passionate 
horror of death, these few seconds of tense silence 
must have seemed like an eternity of suffering. Then 
Robespierre’s thin face lighted up in a portentous 
smile—a smile that caused those pale cheeks yonder 
to take on a still more ashen hue. 

‘‘And where is our eloquent orator of a while ago?” 
the great man asked quietly. “I heard my name, for 
I sat at my window looking with joy on the fraterniza- 
tion of the people of France. I caught sight of the 
speaker, and came down to hear more clearly what he 
had to say. But where is he?” 
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His pale eyes wandered slowly along the crowd; 
and such was the power exercised by this extraordinary 
man, so great the terror that he inspired, that every 
one there—men, women and children, workers and 
vagabonds—turned their eyes away, dared not meet 
his glance lest in it they read an accusation or a threat. 

Indeed, no one dared to speak. The young 
rhetorician had disappeared, and every one trembled 
lest they should be implicated in his escape. He 
had evidently got away under cover of the confusion 
and the noise. But his companions were still there— 
four of them; the woman and the boy and the two 
girls, crouching like frightened beasts before the 
obvious fury, the certain vengeance of the people. 
The murmurs were ominous. “Death! Guillotine! 
Traitors!” were words easily distinguishable in the 
confused babbling of the sullen crowd. 

Robespierre’s cruel, appraising glance rested on 
those four pathetic forms, so helpless, so desperate, so 
terrified. 

“Citizens,” he said coldly, “did you not hear me 
ask where your’ eloquent companion is at this 
moment?” 

Régine alone knew that he lay like a log under the 
table, close to her feet. She had seen him fall, struck 
by that awful blow from a brutal fist; but at the 
ominous query she instinctively pressed her trembling 
lips close together, whilst Joséphine and Jacques 
shai to her with the strength of despair. 

‘Do not parley with the rabble, Citizen,” Saint-Just 
whispered eagerly. ‘‘This is a grand moment for 
you. Let the people of their own accord condemn 
those who dared to defame you.” 

And even Couthon, the prudent, added senten- 
tiously: 
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‘Such an opportunity may never occur again.”’ 

The people, in truth, were over-ready to take 
vengeance into their own hands. 

“A la lanterne, les aristos!” 

Gaunt, bedraggled forms leaned across the table, 
shook begrimed fists in the direction of the four 
crouching figures. With the blind instinct of trapped 
beasts, they retreated into the shadows step by step, 
as those threatening fists appeared to draw closer, 
clutching at the nearest table and dragging it with 
them, in an altogether futile attempt at a barricade. 

“Holy Mother of God, protect us!’ murmured 
Madame de Serval from time to time. 

Behind them there was nothing but the row of 
houses, no means of escape even if their trembling 
knees had not refused them service; whilst vaguely, 
through their terror, they were conscious of the 
proximity of that awful asthmatic creature with the 
wheezy cough and the hideous, toothless mouth. At 
times he seemed so close that they shut their eyes, 
almost feeling his grimy hands around their throat, 
his huge, hairy arms dragging them down to death. 

It all happened in the space of a very few minutes, 
far fewer even than it would take completely to 
visualize the picture. Robespierre, like an avenging 
wraith, theatrical yet impassive, standing in the light 
of a huge resin torch, which threw alternate lights and 
shadows, grotesque and weird, upon his meagre 
figure, now elongating the thin, straight nose, now 
widening the narrow mouth, misshaping the figure 
till it appeared like some fantastic ghoul-form from the 
nether world. Behind him, his two friends were lost 
in the gloom, as were now Madame de Serval and her 
children. They were ensconced against a heavy 
porte-cochére, a rickety table alone standing between 
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them and the mob, who were ready to drag them to 
the nearest lanthorn and immolate them before the 
eyes of their outraged idol. 

“Leave the traitors alone!” Robespierre com- 
manded. ‘‘Justice will deal with them as they 
deserve.” 

‘A la lanterne!” the people—more especially the 
women—demanded insistently. 

Robespierre turned to one of his sappe-durs. 

“Take the aristos to the nearest Commissariat,” he 
said, “I'll have no bloodshed to mar our Fraternal 
Supper.” 

“The Commissariat, forsooth!’’ a raucous voice 
positively bellowed. “Who is going to stand between 
us and our vengeance? Robespierre has been out- 
raged by this rabble. Let them perish in sight of all!” 

How it all happened after that, none who were there 
could in truth have told you. The darkness, the 
flickering lights, the glow of the braziers, which made 
the inky blackness around more pronounced, made 
everything indistinguishable to ordinary human sight. 
Certain it is that Citizen Rateau—who had constituted 
himself the spokesman of the mob—was at one time 
seen towering behind the four unfortunates, with his 
huge arms stretched out, his head thrown back, his 
mouth wide open, screaming abuse and vituperation, 
demanding the people’s right to take the law into its 
‘own sovereign hands. 

At that moment the light of the nearest resin torch 
threw his hulking person into bold relief against a 
heavy porte-cochére which was immediately behind him. 
The mob acclaimed him, cheered him to the echoes, 
agreed with him that summary justice in such a case 
was alone satisfying. The next instant a puff of wind 
blew the flame of the torch in a contrary direction, and 
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darkness suddenly enveloped the ranting colossus and 
the cowering prey all ready to his hand. 

“Rateau!’’ shouted some one. 

“Hey, there! Citizen Rateau! Where art thou?” 
came soon from every side. 

No answer came from the spot where Rateau had 
last been seen, and it seemed as if just then a strong 
current of air had slammed a heavy door to somewhere 
in the gloom. Citizen Rateau had disappeared, and 
the four traitors along with him. 

It took a few seconds of valuable time ere the mob 
suspected that it was being robbed of its prey. Then 
a huge upheavel occurred, a motion of the human 
mass densely packed in the Rue St. Honoré, that was 
not unlike the rush of water through a narrow gorge. 

‘Rateaul”’ People were yelling the name from end 
to end of the street. 


II 


Superstition, which was rampant in these days of 
carnage and of crime, had possession of many a 
craven soul. Rateau had vanished. It seemed as if 
the Evil One, whose name had been so freely invoked 
during the course of the Fraternal Supper, had in 
very truth spirited Rateau away. 

On the top of the tumult came a silence as complete 
as that of a graveyard at midnight. The sappe-durs, 
who at their chief’s command had been forging their 
way through the crowd, in order to reach the traitors, 
ceased their hoarse calls of “‘Make way there, in the 
name of the Convention!” whilst Saint-Just, who still 
stood close to his friend, literally saw the cry stifled 
on Robespierre’s lips. 

Robespierre himself had not altogether realized. 
what had happened. In his innermost heart he had. 
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already yielded to his friends’ suggestion, and was 
willing to let mob-law run its course. As Saint-Just 
had said: what a triumph for himself if his detractors 
were lynched by the mob! When Rateau towered 
above the four unfortunates, hurling vituperation 
above their heads, the tyrant smiled, well satisfied; 
and when the giant thus incontinently vanished, 
Robespierre for a moment or two remained com- 
placent and content. 

Then the whole crowd oscillated in the direction of 
the mysterious porte-cochére. ‘Those who were in the 
front ranks threw themselves against the heavy panels, 
whilst those in the rear pushed with all their might. 
But the porte-cochéres of old Paris are heavily con- 
structed. Woodwork that had resisted the passage 
of centuries withheld the onslaught of a pack of half- 
starved caitiffs. But only for awhile. 

The mob, fearing that it was getting foiled, broke 
into a howl of execration, and Robespierre, his face 
more drawn and grey than before, turned to his 
companions, trying to read their thoughts. 

“If it should be ”” Saint-Just murmured, yet 
dared not put his surmise into words. 

Nor had he time to do so, or Robespierre the leisure 
to visualize his own fears. Already the massive oak 
panels were yielding to persistent efforts. The mighty 
woodwork began to crack under the pressure of this 
living battering ram; when suddenly the howls of 
those who were in the rear turned to a wild cry of 
delight. Those who were pushing against the porte- 
cochére paused in their task. All necks were suddenly 
craned upwards. The weird lights of torches and the 
glow of braziers glinted on gaunt necks and upturned 
chins, turned heads and faces into phantasmagoric, 
unearthly shapes. 
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Robespierre and his two companions instinctively 
looked up too. There, some few métres lower down 
the street, on the third-floor balcony of a neighbouring 
house, the figure of Rateau had just appeared. The 
window immediately behind him was wide open and 
the room beyond was flooded with light, so that his 
huge person appeared distinctly silhouetted—a black 
and gargantuan mass—against the vivid and glowing 
background. His head was bare, his lank hair 
fluttered in the breeze, his huge chest was bare and 
his ragged shirt hung in tatters from his brawny arms. 
Flung across his left shoulder, he held an inanimate 
female form, whilst with his right hand he dragged 
another through the open window in his wake. Just 
below him, a huge brazier was shedding its crimson 
glow. 

The sight of him—gaunt, weird, a veritable tower 
of protean revenge—paralysed the most ebullient, 
silenced every clamour. For the space of two seconds 
only did he stand there, in full view of the crowd, in 
full view of the almighty tyrant whose defamation he 
had sworn to avenge. ‘Then he cried in stentorian 
tones: 

‘Thus perish all conspirators against the liberty of 
the people, all traitors to its cause, by the hands of the 
people and for the glory of their chosen!” 

And, with a mighty twist of his huge body, he picked 
up the inanimate form that lay lifeless at his feet. For 
a moment he held the two in his arms, high above the 
iron railing of the balcony; for a moment those two 
lifeless, shapeless forms hung in the darkness in mid- 
air, whilst an entire crowd of fanatics held their breath 
and waited, awed and palpitating, only to break out 
into frantic cheering as the giant hurled the two lifeless 
bodies down, straight into the glowing brazier. 
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‘Two more to follow!” he shouted lustily. 

There was pushing and jostling and cheering. 
Women screamed, men blasphemed and children 
cried. Shouts of “Vive Rateau!” mingled with those 
of “Vive Robespierre!”’ A circle was formed, hands 
holding hands, and a wild saraband danced around 
the glowing brazier. And this mad orgy of enthusi- 
asm lasted for full three minutes, until the foremost 
among those who, awestruck and horrified, had 
approached the brazier in order to see the final agony 
of the abominable traitor, burst out with a prolonged 
‘“Malediction!”’ 

Beyond that exclamation, they were speechless— 
pointed with trembling hands at the shapeless bundles 
on which the dull fire of the braziers had not yet 
obtained a purchase. 

The bundles were shapeless indeed. Rags hastily 
tied together to represent human forms; but rags only! 
No. female traitors, no aristos beneath! The people 
had been fooled, hideously fooled by a traitor all the 
more execrable, as he had seemed one of themselves. 

‘“Malediction! Death to the traitor!”’ 

Aye, death indeed! The giant, whoever he might 
be, would have to bear a charmed life if he were to 
escape the maddened fury of a foiled populace. 

‘“Rateau!”’ they shouted hoarsely. 

They looked up to that third-floor balcony which 
had so fascinated theni awhile ago. But now the 
window was shut and no light from within chased the 
gloom that hung over the houses around. 

‘‘Rateau!” the people shouted. 

But Rateau had disappeared. It all seemed like a 
dream, a nightmare. Eta Rateau really existed, or 
was he a wraith, sent to tease and to scare those honest 
patriots who were out for liberty and for fraternity? 
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Many there were who would have liked to hold on to 
that theory—men and women whose souls, warped 
and starved by the excesses and the miseries of the 
past five years, clung to any superstition, any so-called 
supernatural revelations, that failed to replace the old 
religion that had been banished from their hearts. 

But in this case not even superstition could be 
allowed free play. Rateau had vanished, it is true. 
The house from whence he had thus mocked and 
flouted the people was searched through and through 
by a mob who found nothing but bare boards and 
naked walls, empty rooms and disused cupboards on 
which to wreak its fury. 

But down there, lying on the top of the brazier, 
were those two bundles of rags slowly being consumed 
by the smouldering embers, silent proofs of the 
existence of that hulking creature whose size and 
power had, with that swiftness peculiar to human 
conceptions, already become legendary. 

And in a third-floor room, a lamp that had recently 
been extinguished, a coil of rope, more rags, male and 
female clothes, a pair of boots, a battered hat, were 
mute witnesses to the swift passage of the mysterious 
giant with the wheezy cough—the trickster who had 
fooled a crowd and thrown the great Robespierre 
himself into ridicule. 


/ TWO INTERLUDES 


I 

Two hours later the Rue St. Honoré had resumed 

its habitual graveyard-like stillness. The stillness had 

to come at last. Men in their wildest passions, in 
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their most ebullient moods, must calm down sooner or 
later, if only temporarily. Blood aglow with enthusi- 
asm, or rage, or idolatry, cannot retain its fever-pitch 
uninterruptedly for long. And so silence and quietude 
descended once more upon the setting of that turbulent 
scene of awhile ago. 

Here, as in other quarters of Paris, the fraternal 
suppers had come to an end; and perspiring matrons, 
dragging weary children at their skirts, wended their 
way homewards, whilst their men went to consummate 
the evening’s entertainment at one of the numerous 
clubs or cabarets where the marvellous doings in the 
Rue St. Honoré could be comfortably lived over again 
or retailed to those, less fortunate, who had not been 
there to see. 

In the early morning the nettoyeurs publiques would 
be coming along, to clear away the debris of the 
festivities and to gather up the tables and benches 
which were the property of the several Municipal 
sections, and put them away for the next occasion. 

But these xettoyeurs were not here yet. They, too, 
were spending an hour or two in the nearest cabarets, 
discussing the startling events that had rendered 
notorious one corner of the Rue St. Honoré. 

And so the streets were entirely deserted, save here 
and there for the swift passage of a furtive form, hug- 
ging the walls, with hands in pockets and crimson cap 
pulled over the eyes, anxious only to escape the 
vigilance of the night-watchman, swift of foot and 
silent of tread; and anon, in the Rue St. Honoré itself, 
when even these nightbirds had ceased to flutter, the 
noiseless movement of a dark and mysterious form 
that stirred cautiously upon the greasy cobblestones. 
More silent, more furtive than any hunted beast 
creeping out of its lair, this mysterious form emerged. 
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from under one of the tables that was standing nearly 
opposite the house where Robespierre lived and close 
to the one where the superhuman colossus had 
wrought his magic trick. 

It was Bertrand Moncrif. No longer a fiery 
Demosthenes now, but a hunted, terror-filled human 
creature, whom a stunning blow from a giant fist had 
rendered senseless, even whilst it saved him from the 
consequences of his own folly. His senses still reel- 
ing, his limbs cramped and aching, he had lain stark 
and still under the table just where he had fallen, not 
sufficiently conscious to realize what was happening 
beyond his very limited range of vision or to marvel 
what was the ultimate fate of his companions. 

His only instinct throughout this comatose condi- 
tion was the blind one of self-preservation. Feeling 
rather than hearing the tumult around him, he had 
gathered his limbs close together, lain as still as a 
mouse, crouching within himself in the shelter of the 
table above. It was only when the silence around 
had lasted an eternity of time that he ventured out of 
his hiding-place. With utmost caution, hardly daring 
to breath, he crept on hands and knees and looked 
about him, up and down the street. There was no 
one about. ‘The night fortunately was moonless and 
dark; nature had put herself on the side of those who 
wished to pass unperceived. 

Bertrand struggled to his feet, smothering a cry of 
pain. His head ached furiously, his knees shook 
under him; but he managed to crawl as far as the 
nearest house, and rested for awhile against its wall. 
The fresh air did him good. The April breeze blew 
across his burning forehead. eas ae 

For a few minutes he remained thus, quite still, his 
eyes gradually regaining their power of vision. He 
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recollected where he was and all that had happened. 
An icy shiver ran down his spine, for he also remem- 
bered Régine and Madame de Serval and the two 
children. But he was still too much dazed, really only 
half conscious, to do more than vaguely marvel what 
had become of them. 

He ventured to look fearfully up and down the 
street. Tables scattered pell-mell, the unsavoury 
remnants of fraternal suppers, a couple of smouldering 
braziers, collectively met his gaze. And, at one 
point, sprawling across a table, with head lost between 
outstretched arms, a figure, apparently asleep, perhaps 
dead. 

Bertrand, now nothing but a bundle of nerves, 
could hardly suppress a cry of terror. It seemed to 
him as if his life depended on whether that sprawling 
figure was alive or dead. But he dared not approach 
in order to make sure. For awhile he waited, sinking 
more and more deeply into the shadows, watching that 
motionless form on which his life depended. 

The figure did not move, and gradually Bertrand 
nerved himself up to confidence and then to action. 
He buried his head in the folds of his coat-collar and 
his hands in the pockets of his breeches, and with 
silent, stealthy footsteps he started to make his way 
down the street. At first he looked back once or 
twice at the immobile figure sprawling across the 
table. It had not moved, still appeared as if it might 
be dead. Then Bertrand took to his heels and, no 
longer looking either behind him or to the right or 
left, with elbows pressed close to his side, he started 
to run in the direction of the Tuileries. 

A minute later, the motionless figure came back to 
life, rose quickly and with swift, noiseless tread, started 
to run in the same direction. 3 
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II 


In the cabarets throughout the city, the chief topic 
of conversation was the mysterious event of the Rue 
St. Honoré. Those who had seen it all had marvellous 
tales to tell of the hero of the adventure. 

“The man was eight or else nine feet high; his arms 
reached right across the street from house to house. 
Flames spurted out of his mouth when he coughed. 
He had horns on his head; cloven feet; a forked tail!” 

These were but a few of the asseverations which 
rendered the person of the fictitious Citizen Rateau a 
legendary one in the eyes of those who had witnessed 
his amazing prowess. Those who had not been thus 
favoured listened wide-eyed and open-mouthed. 

But all agreed that the mysterious giant was in truth 
none other than the far-famed Englishman—that 
spook, that abominable trickster, that devil incarnate, 
known to the Committees as the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

“But how could it be the Englishman?” was sud- 
denly put forward by Citizen Hottot, the picturesque 
landlord of the Cabaret de la Liberté, a well-known 
rendezvous close to the Carrousel. ‘“‘How could it be 
the Englishman who played you that trick, seeing that 
you all say it was Citizen Rateau who... The devil 
take it all!’? he added, and scratched his bald head 
with savage vigour, which he always did whene’er he 
felt sorely perplexed. “‘A man can’t be two at one 
and the same time; nor two men become one. Nor 

Name of a name of a dog!”’ concluded the worthy 
citizen, puffing and blowing in the maze of his own . 
puzzlement like an old walrus that is floundering in 
the water. 

“It was the Englishman, I tell thee!’”’ one of his 
Customers asserted indignantly. ‘Ask anyone who 
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saw him! Ask the sappe-durs! Ask Robespierre 
himself! He saw him, and turned as grey as—as 
putty, I tell thee!” he concluded, with more conviction 
than eloquence. 

‘And J tell thee,”’ broke in Citizen Sical, the butcher 
—he with the bullet-head and bull-neck and a fist that 
could in truth have felled an ox; “I tell thee that it was 
Citizen Rateau. Don’t I know Citizen Rateaur” he 
added, and brought that heavy fist of his down upon 
the upturned cask on which stood pewter mugs and 
bottles of eau de vie, and glared aggressively round 
upon the assembly. He had only one eye; the other 
presented a hideous appearance, scarred and blotched, 
the result of a terrible fatality in his early youth. The 
one eye leered with a glance of triumph as well as of 
challenge, daring any less muscular person to impugn 
his veracity. 

One man alone was bold enough to take up the 
challenge—a wizened little fellow, a printer by trade, 
with skin of the texture of grained oak and a few 
unruly curls that tumbled over one another above a 
highly polished forehead. 

““And I tell thee, Citizen Sical,’’ he said with firm 
decision; ‘‘I tell thee and those who aver, as thou dost, 
that Citizen Rateau had anything to do with those 
monkeéy-tricks, that ye lie. Yes!” he reiterated 
emphatically, and paying no heed to the glowering 
looks and blasphemies of Sical and his friends. “Yes, 
ye lie! Not consciously, I grant you; but you 
lie nevertheless. Because ” He paused and 
glanced around him, like a clever actor conscious of 
the effect which he produced. His tiny beady eyes 
blinked in the glare of the lamp before him. 

“Because what?’ came in an eager chorus from 
every side. 
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“‘Because,’’ resumed the other sententiously, ‘‘all the 
while that ye were supping at the expense of the State 
in the open, and had your gizzards stirred by the 
juggling devices of some unknown mountebank, 
Citizen Rateau was lying comfortably drunk and ° 
snoring lustily in the antechamber of Mother Théot, 
the soothsayer, right at the other end of Paris!” 

“How do you know that, Citizen Langlois?’ queried 
the host with icy reproval, for butcher Sical was his 
best customer, and Sical did not like being contra- 
dicted. But little Langlois with the shiny forehead 
and tiny, beady, humorous eyes, continued un- 
perturbed. 

‘“Pardi!” he said gaily, “because | was at Mother 
Théot’s myself, and saw him there.” 

That certainly was a statement to stagger even the 
great Sical. It was received in complete silence. 
Every one promptly felt that the moment was pro- 
pitious for another drink; nay! that the situation 
demanded it. 

Sical, and those who had fought against the Scarlet 
Pimpernel theory, were too staggered to speak. They 
continued to imbibe Citizen Hottot’s eau de vie in 
sullen brooding. The idea of the legendary English- 
man, which had so unexpectedly been strengthened by 
Citizen Langlois’ statement concerning Rateau, was 
repugnant to their common sense. Superstition was 
all very well for women and weaklings like Langlois; 
but for men to be asked to accept the theory that 
a kind of devil in human shape | so thrown dust in 
the eyes of a number of perfectly sober patriots that 
they literally could not believe what they saw, was 
nothing short of an insult. 

And they had seen Rateau at the fraternal supper, 
had talked with him, until the moment when... 
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Then who in Satan’s name had they been talking 
with? 

“Here, Langlois! Tell us ‘ 

And Langlois, who had become the hero of the hour, 
told all he knew, and told it, we are told, a dozen times 
and more. How he had gone to Mother Théot’s at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and had sat 
patiently waiting beside his friend Rateau, who 
wheezed and snored alternately for a couple of hours. 
How, at six o’clock or a little after, Rateau went out 
because—the aristo, forsooth!—had found the atmos- 
phere filthy in Mother Théot’s antechamber—no 
doubt he went to get another drink. 

‘At about half-past seven,” the little printer went 
on glibly, ‘“‘my turn came to speak with the old witch. 
When I came out it was long past eight o’clock and 
quite dark. 1 saw Rateau sprawling upon a bench, 
half asleep. I tried to speak with him, but he only 
grunted. However, I went out then to get a bit of 
supper at one of the open-air places, and at ten o’clock 
I was once more past Mother Théot’s place. One or 
two people were coming out of the house. They 
were all grumbling because they had been told to go. 
Rateau was one who was for making a disturbance, 
but I took him by the arm. We went down thé street 
together, and parted company in the Rue de |’ Anier, 
where he lodges. And here I am!” concluded 
Langlois, and turned triumphantly to challenge the 
gaze of every one of the sceptics around him. 

There was not a single doubtful point in his narra- 
tive, and though he was questioned—aye! and severely 
cross-questioned, too—he never once swerved from 
his narrative or in any manner did he contradict him- 
self. Later on it transpired that there were others 
who had been in Mother Théot’s antechamber that 
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day. They too subsequently corroborated all that the 
little printer had said. One of them was the wife 
of Sical’s own brother; and there were others. So, 
what would you? 

‘“Name a a name of a dog, then, who was it who 
spirited the aristos away?” 


8 THE BEAUTIFUL SPANIARD 


I 


In the Rue Villedot, which is in the Louvre quarter 
of Paris, there is a house, stone built and five-storied, 
with grey shutters to all the windows and balconies of 
wrought iron—a house exactly similar to hundreds and 
thousands of others in every quarter of Paris. During 
the day the small wicket in the huge porte-cochére 1s 
usually kept open; it allows a peep into a short dark 
passage, and beyond it to the lodge of the concierge. 
Beyond this again there is a courtyard, into which, 
from every one of its four sides, five rows of windows, 
all adorned with grey shutters, blink down like so 
many colourless eyes. The inevitable wrought-iron 
balconies extend along three sides of the quadrangle 
on every one of the five floors, and on the puede of 
these, pieces of carpet in various stages of decay are 
usually to be seen hanging out to air. From shutter 
to shutter clothes lines are stretched and support 
fantastic arrays of family linen that flap lazily in the 
sultry, vitiated air which alone finds its way down the 
shaft of thé quadrangle. 

On the left of the entrance passage and opposite 
the lodge of the concierge there is a tall glass door, 
and beyond it the vestibule and primary staircase, 
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which gives access to the principal apartments—those 
that look out upon the street and are altogether more 
luxurious and more airy than those which give upon 
the courtyard. To the latter, two back stairways give 
access. They are at the far corners of the courtyard; 
both are pitch dark and reek of stuffiness and evil 
smells. The apartments which they serve, especially 
those on the lower floors, are dependent for light and 
air on what modicum of these gifts of heaven comes 
down the shaft into the quadrangle. 

After dark, of course, porte-cochére and wicket are 
both closed, and if a belated lodger or visitor desires to 
enter the house, he must ring the bell and the concierge 
in his lodge will pull a communicating cord that will 
unlatch the wicket. It 1s up to the belated visitor or 
lodger to close the wicket after him, and he is bound 
by law to give his name, together with the number of 
the apartment to which he is going, in to the concierge 
as he goes past the lodge. The concierge, on the 
other hand, will take a look at him so that he may 
identify him should trouble or police inquiry arise. 

On this night of April, somewhere near midnight, 
there was a ring at the outer door. Citizen Leblanc, 
the concierge, roused from his first sleep, pulled the 
communicating cord. A young man, hatless and in 
torn coat and muddy boots and breeches, slipped in 
through the wicket and hurried past the lodge, giving 
only one name, but that in a clear voice, as he passed: 

“Citoyenne Cabarrus.” 

The concierge turned over in his bed and grunted, 
half asleep. His duty clearly was to run after the 
visitor, who had failed to give his own narhe; but to 
begin with, the worthy concierge was very tired; and 
then the name which the belated caller had given was 
one requiring special consideration. 
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The Citoyenne Cabarrus was young and well fav- 
oured, and even in these troublous days, youth and 
beauty demanded certain privileges which no patriotic 
concierge could refuse to grant. Moreover, the afore- 
said lady had visitors at all hours of the day and late 
into the night—visitors for the most part with whom 
it was not well to interfere. Citizen Tallien, the 
popular Representative in the Convention was, as 
every one knew, her ardent adorer. Twas said by 
all and sundry that since the days when he met the fair 
Cabarrus in Bordeaux and she exercised such a 
mellowing influence upon his bloodthirsty patriotism, 
he had no thought save to win her regard. 

But he was not the only one who came to the dreary 
old apartment in the Rue Villedot, with a view to 
worshipping at the Queen of Beauty’s shrine. Citizen 
Leblanc had seen many a great representative of 
the people pass by his lodge since the beautiful 
Theresia came to dwell here. And if he became very 
confidential and his interlocutor very insistent, he 
would throw out a hint that the greatest man in France 
to-day was a not infrequent visitor in the house. 

Obviously, therefore, 1t was best not to pry too 
closely into secrets, the keeping of which might prove 
uncomfortable for one’s peace of mind. And Citizen 
Leblanc, tossing restlessly in his sleep, dreamed of the 
fair Cabarrus and wished himself in the place of those 
who were privileged to pay their court to her. 


II 


And so the belated visitor was able to make his 
way across the courtyard and up the dark back stairs 
unmolested. But even this reassuring fact failed to 
give him confidence. He hurried on with the swift 
and stealthy footstep which had become habitual to 
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him, glancing over his shoulder from time to time, 
wide-eyed and with ears alert, and heart quivering 
with apprehension. 

Up the dark and narrow staircase he hurried, dizzy 
and sick, his head reeling in the dank atmosphere, his 
shaking hands seeking the support of the walls as he 
climbed wearily up to the third floor. Here he almost 
measured his length upon the landing, tottered up 
again and came down sprawling on his knees against 
one of the doors—the one which had the number 22 
painted upon it. For the moment it seemed as if he 
would once more fall into a swoon. Terror and relief 
were playing havoc with his whirling brain. He had 
not sufficient strength to stretch out an arm in order 
to ring the bell, but only beat feebly against the panel 
of the door with his moist palm. 

A moment later the door was opened, and the 
unfortunate fell forward into the vestibule at the feet 
of a tall apparition clad in white and holding a small 
table lamp above her head. The apparition gave a 
little scream which was entirely human and wholly 
feminine, hastily put down the lamp on a small 
console close by, and by retreating forcefully farther 
into the vestibule, dragged the half-animate form of 
the young man along too; for he was now clinging 
to a handful of white skirt with the strength of 
despair. 

“T am lost, Theresia!’ he moaned pitiably. “Hide 
me, for God’s sake! . . . only for to-night!” 

Theresia Cabarrus was frowning now, looked more 
perplexed than kindly, and certainly made no attempt 
to raise the crouching figure from the ground. Anon 
she called loudly: “‘Pepita!”’ and whilst waiting for an 
answer to this call, she remained quite still, and the 
frown of puzzlement on her face yielded to one of fear. 
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The young man, obviously only half conscious, con- 
tinued to moan and to implore. 

“Silence, you fool!’’ she said peremptorily. ‘The 
door is still open. Any one on the stairs could hear 
you. Pepital” she called again, more harshly this 
time. 

The next moment an old woman came from some- 
where out of the darkness, threw up her hands at sight 
of that grovelling figure on the floor, and would no 
doubt have broken out in loud lament but that her 
young mistress ordered her at once to close the door. 

“Then help the Citizen Moncrif to a sofa in my 
room,” the beautiful Theresia went on peremptorily. 
“Give him a restorative and see above all to it that he 
hold his tongue!” 

With a quick imperious jerk she freed herself from 
the convulsive grasp of the young man, and walking 
quickly across the small vestibule, she went through a 
door at the end of it that had been left ajar, leaving the 
unfortunate Moncrif to the ministrations of Pepita. 


Ill 


Theresia Cabarrus, who had obtained a divorce 
from her husband, the Marquis de Fontenay (by virtue 
of a decree of the former Legislative Assembly, which 
allowed—nay, encouraged—the dissolution of a mar- 
riage with an émigré who refused to return to France). 
Theresia Cabarrus was, in this year 1794, in her 
twenty-fourth year, and perhaps in the zenith of her 
beauty and in the plenitude of that power which had 
subjugated so many men. In what that power 
consisted the historian has vainly tried to guess; for it 
was not her — only that brought so many to her 
feet. In the small oval face, the pointed chin, the full, 
sensuous lips, so typically Spanish, we look in vain 
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for traces of that beauty which we are told surpassed 
that of other women of her time; whilst in the dark, 
velvety eyes, more tender than spiritual, and in the 
narrow arched brows, we fail to find an expression of 
that esprit which had moulded Tallien to her will and 
even brought Robespierre out of the shell of his 
asceticism—a willing victim to her wiles. 

But who would be bold enough to analyse that 
subtle quality, acknowledged by all, possessed by a 
very few, which is vaguely denoted by the word 
“charm”? Theresia Cabarrus must have possessed 
it to a marvellous degree—that, and an utter callous- 
ness for the feelings of her victims, which would leave 
her mind cool and keen to pursue her own ends, whilst 
theirs was thrown into that maze of jealousy and 
of passion wherein prudence flies to the winds and the 
fever of self-immolation gets into the blood. 

At this moment, in the sparsely furnished room of 
her-dingy apartment, she looked like an angry goddess. 
Her figure, which undeniably was superb, was drawn 
to its full height, its splendid proportions accentuated 
by the clinging folds of her modish gown—a marvel of 
artistic scantiness, which only half concealed the 
perfectly modelled bust, and left the rounded thigh, in 
its skin-tight, flesh-coloured undergarment, unblush- 
ingly exposed. Her blue-black hair was dressed in 
the new fashion, copied from ancient Greece and 
snooded by a glittering antique fillet; and her small 
bare feet were encased in satin sandals. Truly a 
lovely woman, but for that air of cold displeasure 
coupled with fear, which marred the harmony of the 
dainty, child-like features. 

After awhile Pepita came back. 

“Well?” queried Theresia impatiently. 

‘Poor Monsieur Bertrand is very ill,” the old Spanish 
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woman replied with unconcealed sympathy. “He has 
fever, the poor cabbage. Bed is the only place for 
him... .” 

“He cannot stay here, as thou well knowest, Pepita,”’ 
the imperious beauty retorted dryly. ‘“‘Thy head and 
mine are in danger every moment that he spends under 
this roof.” 

“But thou couldst not turn a sick man out into the 
streets in the middle of the night.” 

“Why not?” Theresia riposted coldly. “It is a 
beautiful and balmy night. Why not?” she reiterated 
fretfully. 

‘“Because he would die on thy doorstep,” was old 
Pepita’s muttered reply. 

Theresia shrugged her shoulders. 

“He dies if he goes,” she said slowly, “and we die 
if he stays. Tell him to go, Pepita, ere Citizen Tallien 
comes.” 

A shudder went through the old woman’s spare 
frame. 

“It is late,” she protested. ‘‘Citizen Tallien will 
not come to-night.” 

“Not only he,” Theresia rejoined coldly, “but—but 
—the other Thou knowest well, Pepita—those 
two arranged to meet here in my lodgings to-night.” 

“But not at this hour!’’ 

“After the sitting of the Convention.” 

“It is nearly midnight. They’ll not come,” the old 
woman persisted obstinately. 

“They arranged to meet here, to talk over certain 
matters which interest their party,” Citoyenne Cabarrus 
went on, equally firmly. ‘“‘They’ll not fail. So tell 
Citizen Moncrif to go, Pepita. He endangers my life 
by staying here.” 

“Then do the dirty work thyself,” the old woman 
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muttered sullenly. “I'll not be a party to cold- 
blooded murder.” 

“Well, since Citizen Moncrif’s life is more valuable 
to thee than mine ” Theresia began, but got no 
farther. The words died on her lips. 

Bertrand Moncrif, very pale, still looking scared 
and wild, had quietly entered the room. 

“You wish me to go, Theresia,” he said simply. 
“You did not think surely that I would do anything 
that might endanger your safety. My God!” he 
added with passionate vehemence, “Do you not know 
that I would at any time lay down my life for yours?” 

Theresia shrugged her statuesque shoulders. 

“Of course, of course, Bertrand,’”’ she said a little 
impatiently, though obviously trying to be kind. 
“But I do entreat you not to go into heroics at this 
hour, and not to put on tragic airs. You must see 
that for yourself as well as for me it would be fatal if 
you were found here, and . 

“And I am going, Theresia,” he broke in seriously. 
‘I ought never to have come. 1 was a fool, as usual!” 
he added with bitterness. “But after that awful fracas 
I was dazed and hardly knew what I was doing.” 

The frown of vexation reappeared upon the woman’s 
fair, smooth brow. 7 

‘The fracas?” she asked quickly. ‘What fracas?” 

“In the Rue St. Honoré. I thought you knew.” 

“No. I know nothing,” she retorted, and her 
voice now was trenchant and hard. ‘What hap- 
pened?”’ 

“They were deifying that brute Robespierre 

“Silence!” she broke in harshly. ‘“‘Name no 
names.” 

“They were deifying a bloodthirsty tyrant, and 
j Pome 
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‘“‘And you rose from your seat,” she broke in again, 
and this time with a laugh that was cruel in its biting 
irony; “and lashed yourself into a fury of eloquent 
vituperation. Oh, 1 know! I know!” she went on 
excitedly. ‘You and your Fatalists, or whatever you 
call yourselves! And that rage for martyrdom!... 
Senseless, stupid and selfish! Oh, my God! how 
selfish! And then you came here to drag me down 
with you into an abyss of misery, along with you to 
the guillotine...to...” 

It seemed as if she were choking, and her small 
white hands, with a gruesome and pathetic gesture, 
went up to her neck, smoothed it and fondled it, as 
if to shield it from that awful fate. 

Bertrand tried to pacify her. It was he who was 
the more calm of the two now. It seemed as if Aer 
danger had brought him back to full consciousness. 
He forgot his own danger, the threat of death which 
lay in wait for him, probably on the very threshold of 
this house. He was a marked man now; martyrdom 
had ceased to be a dream: it had become a grim reality. 
But of this he did not think. Theresia was in danger, 
compromised by his own callous selfishness. His 
mind was full of her; and Régine, the true and loyal 
friend, the beloved of past happier years, had no place 
in his thoughts beside the exquisite enchantress, 
whose very nearness was paradise. 

“I am going,” he said earnestly. ‘Theresia, my 
beloved, try to forgive me. I was a fool—a criminal 
fool! But lately—since I thought that you—you did 
not really care; that all my hopes of future happiness 
were naught but senseless dreams; since then I seem 
to have lost my head—I don’t know what I am doing! 
-.» And so i | 

He got no farther. Ashamed of his own weakness, 
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he was too proud to let her see that she made him 
suffer. For the moment, he only bent the knee and 
kissed the hem of her diaphanous gown. He looked 
so handsome then, despite his bedraggled, woebegone 
appearance—so young, so ardent, that Theresia’s 
egotistical heart was touched, as it had always been 
when the incense of his perfect love rose to her 
sophisticated nostrils. She put out her hand and 
brushed with a gentle, almost maternal, gesture the 
matted brown hair from his brow. 

‘Dear Bertrand,’”’ she murmured vaguely. ‘“What 
a foolish boy to think that I do not care!” 

Already he had been brought back to his senses. 
The imminence of her danger lent him the courage 
which he had been lacking, and unhesitatingly now he 
jumped to his feet and turned to go. But she, quick 
in the transition of her moods, had already seized him 
by the arm. 

““No, nol” she murmured in a hoarse whisper. 
“Don’t go just yet... not before Pepita has seen if 
the stairs are clear.” 

Her small hand held him as in a vice, whilst Pepita, 
obedient and silent, was shuffling across the vestibule 
in order to execute her mistress’s commands. But, 
even so, Bertrand struggled to get away. An epitome 
of their whole life, this struggle between them!—he 
trying to free himself from those insidious bonds that 
held him one moment and loosed him the next; that 
numbed him to all that he was wont to hold sacred and 
dear—his love for Régine, his loyalty, his honour. 
An epitome of her character and his: he, weak and 
yielding, ever a ready martyr thirsting for self- 
immolation; and she, just a bundle of feminine caprice, 
swayed by sentiment one moment and by considera- 
tions of ambition or of personal safety the next. 
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‘““Ydu must wait, Bertrand,” she urged insistently. 
“Citizen Tallien may be on the stairs—he or—or the 
other. If they saw youl... My God)” 

“They would conclude that you had turned me out 
of doors,” he riposted simply. ‘‘Which would, in 
effect, be the truth. I entreat you to let me go!”’ he 
added earnestly. ‘‘’I'were better they met me on 
the stairs than here.”’ 

The old woman’s footsteps were heard hurrying 
back. Bertrand struggled to free himself—did in 
truth succeed; and Theresia smothered a desperate 
cry of warning as he strode rapidly through the door 
and across the vestibule only to be met here by Pepita, 
who pushed him with all her might incontinently 
back. 

Theresia held her tiny handkerchief to her mouth 
to deaden the scream that forced itself to her lips. She 
had followed Bertrand out of the sa/on, and now stood 
in the doorway, a living statue of fear. 

“Citizen Tallien,” Pepita had murmured hurriedly. 
‘He is on the landing. Come this way.” 

She dragged Bertrand by the arm not waiting for 
orders from her mistress this time, along a narrow 
dark passage, which at its extreme end gave access to 
a tiny kitchen. Into this she pushed him and locked 
the door upon him. 

“Name of a name!” she muttered as she shuffled 
ide to the vestibule. “If they should find him 

ere!” 

Citoyenne Cabarrus had not moved. Her eyes, 
dilated with terror, mutely questioned the old woman 
as the latter made ready to admit the visitor. Pepita 
gave reply as best she could, by silent gestures, 
indicating the passage and the action of turning a 
key in the lock. Her wrinkled old lips hardly stirred, 
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and then only in order to murmur quickly and'with a 
sudden assumption of authority: 

‘‘Self-possession, my cabbage, or you'll endanger 
yourself and us all!” 

Theresia pulled herself together. Obviously the 
old woman’s warning was not to be ignored, nor had 
it been given a moment too soon. Outside, the 
visitor had renewed his impatient rat-tat against the 
door. The eyes of mistress and maid met for one 
brief second. Theresia was rapidly regaining her 
presence of mind; whereupon Pepita smoothed out 
her apron, readjusted her cap, and went to open the 
door, even whilst Theresia said in a firm voice, loudly 
enough for the new visitor to hear: 

“One of my guests, at last! Open quickly, 
Pepita!”’ 


9 A HIDEOUS, FEARFUL HOUR 


I 


A YounGc man—tall, spare, with sallow skin and 
shifty, restless eyes—pushed unceremoniously past the 
old servant, threw his. hat and cane down on the 
nearest chair, and hurrying across the vestibule, 
entered the sa/on where the beautiful Spaniard, a picture 
of serene indifference, sat ready to receive him. 

She had chosen for the setting of this scene a small 
settee covered in old rose brocade. On this she half 
sat, half reclined, with an open book in her hand, her 
elbow resting on the frame of the settee, her cheek 
leaning against her hand. Immediately behind her, 
the light from an oil lamp tempered by a shade of 
rose-coloured silk, outlined with a brilliant, glowing 
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pencil the contour of her small head, one exquisite 
shoulder, and the mass of her raven hair, whilst it 
accentuated the cool half-tones of her diaphanous 
gown, on the round bare arms and bust, the tiny 
sandalled feet and cross-gartered legs. 

A picture in truth to dazzle the eyes of any man! 
Tallien should have been at her feet in an instant. The 
fact that he paused in the doorway bore witness to the 
unruly thoughts that ran riot in his brain. 

“Ah, Citizen Tallien!” the fair Theresia exclaimed 
with a perfect assumption of sang-froid. “You are 
the first to arrive, and are indeed welcome; for I 
was nearly swooning with ennui. Well!” she added, 
with a provocative smile, and extended a gracious 
arm in his direction. ‘Are you not going to kiss my 
hand?” 

‘‘T heard a voice,’’ was all the response which he 
gave to this seductive invitation. “A man’s voice. 
Whose was it?” 

She raised a pair of delicately pencilled eyebrows. 
Her eyes became as round and as innocent-looking 
as a child’s. | 

‘‘A man’s voice?” she riposted with a perfect air of 
astonishment. “You are crazy, mon ami; or else are 
crediting my faithful Pepita with a virile bass, which 
in truth she doth not possess!” 

““Whose voice was it?” Tallien reiterated, making 
an effort to speak calmly, even though he was mani- 
festly shaking with choler. 

Whereupon the fair Theresia, no longer gracious or 
arch, looked him up and down as if he were no better 
than a lackey. 

‘Ah, ca!” she rejoined coldly. “Are you perchance 
trying to cross-question me? By what right, I pray 
you, Citizen Tallien, do you assume this hectoring 
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tone in my presence? Iam not yet your wife, remem- 
ber; and ’tis not you, I imagine, who are the dictator 
of France.” 

“Do not tease me, Theresia!” the man interposed 
hoarsely. “Bertrand Moncrif is here.” 

For the space of a second, or perhaps less, Theresia 
gave no reply tothe taunt. Heer quick, alert brain had 
already faced possibilities, and she was far too clever a 
woman to take the risks which a complete evasion of 
the truth would have entailed at this moment. She 
did not, in effect, know whether Tallien was speaking 
from positive information given to him by spies, or 
merely from conjecture born of jealousy. Moreover, 
another would be here presently—another, whose spies 
were credited with omniscience, and whom she might 
not succeed in dominating with a smile or a frown, as 
she could the love-sick Tallien. Therefore, after that 
one brief instant’s reflection she decided to temporize, 
to shelter behind a half-truth, and replied, with a quick 
glance from under her long lashes: 

“I am not teasing you, Citizen. Bertrand came 
here for shelter awhile ago.” 

Tallien drew a quick sigh of satisfaction, and she 
went on carelessly: 

“But, shrculs, I could not keep him here. He 
seemed hurt and frightened.... He has been gone 
this past half-hour.” 

For a moment it seemed as if the man, in face of this 
obvious lie, would flare out into a hot retort; but 
Theresia’s luminous eyes subdued him, and before the 
cool contempt expressed by those exquisite lips, he 
felt all his blustering courage oozing away. 

_‘*The man is an abominable and an avowed traitor,” 
he said sullenly. “Only two hours ago——” 

“I know,” she broke in coldly. “He vilified 
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Robespierre. A dangerous thing to do. Bertrand 
was ever a fool, and he lost his head.” 

“He will lose it more effectually to-morrow,”’ 
Tallien retorted grimly. 

“You mean that you would denounce him?” 

“That I wi// denounce him. I would have done so 
to-night, before coming here, only—only . 

“Only what?” 

“T was afraid he might be here.” 

Theresia broke into a ringing if somewhat artificial 
peal of laughter. 

“IT must thank you, Citizen, for this consideration 
of my feelings. It was, in truth, thoughtful of you 
to think of sparing mea scandal. But, since Bertrand 
is not here . 

“I know where he lodges. He'll not escape, 
citoyenne. My word on it!” 

Tallien spoke very quietly, but with that concen- 
trated fury of which a fiercely jealous man is ever 
capable. He had remained standing in the doorway 
all this while, his eyes fixed on the beautiful woman 
before him, but his attention feverishly divided 
between her and what might be going on in the 
vestibule behind him. 

In answer to his last threatening words, the lovely 
Theresia rejoined, more seriously: 

“So as to make sure I do not escape either!”” And 
a flash of withering anger shot from her dark eyes on 
the unromantic figure of her adorer. “Or you, mon 
ami! You are determined that Madame Roland’s 
fate shall overtake me, eh? And no doubt you will be 
thrilled to the marrow when you see my head fall into 
your precious salad-bowl. Will yours follow mine, 
think you? Or will you prefer to emulate Citizen 
Roland’s more romantic ending?” 
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Even while she spoke, Tallien had been unable to 
repress a shudder. 

“Theresia, 1n heaven’s name !”? he murmured. 

“Bah, mon ami! ‘There is no longer a heaven these 
days. You and your party have carefully abolished 
the Hereafter. So, after you and I have taken our 
walk up the steps of the scaffold . 

‘*Theresia!”’ 

“Eh, what?” she went on coolly. “Is that not 
perchance what you have in contemplation? Moncrif, 
you say, is an avowed traitor. Has openly vilified and 
insulted your demi-god. He has been seen coming to 
my apartments. Good! I tell you that he is no longer 
here. But let that pass. He is denounced. Good! 
Sent to the guillotine. Good again! And Theresia 
Cabarrus in whose house he tried to seek refuge, much 
against her will, goes to the guillotine in his company. 
The prospect may please you, mon ami, because for 
the moment you are suffering from a senseless attack of 
jealousy. But I confess that it does not appeal to me.” 

The man was silent now; awed against his will. 
His curiously restless eyes swept over the graceful 
apparition before him. Insane jealousy was fighting 
a grim fight in his heart with terror for his beloved. 
Her argument wag a sound one. Even he was bound 
to admit that. Powerful though he was in the Con- 
vention, his influence was as nothing compared with 
that of Robespierre. And he knew his redoubtable 
colleague well enough that an insult such as Moncrif 
had put upon him in the Rue St. Honoré this night 
would never be forgiven, neither in the young hot- 
head himself nor in any of his friends, adherents, or 
mere pitying sympathizers. 

Theresia Cabarrus was clever enough and quick 
enough to see that she had gained one point. 
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“(Come and kiss my hand,” she said, with a little 
sigh of satisfaction. 

This time the man obeyed, without an instant’s 
hesitation. Already he was down on his knees, 
repentant and humiliated. She gave him her small, 
sandalled foot to kiss. After that, Tallien became 
abject. 

‘You know that I would die for you, Theresia!’’ he 
murmured passionately. 

This was the second time to-night that such an 
assertion had been made in this room. And both had 
been made in deadly earnest, whilst the fair listener 
had remained equally indifferent to both. And for 
the second time to-night, Theresia passed her cool 
white hand over the bent head of an ardent worshipper, 
whilst her lips murmured vaguely: 

“Foolish! Oh, how foolish! Why do men torture 
themselves, I wonder, with senseless jealousy?” 

Instinctively she turned her small head in the 
direction of the passage and the little kitchen, where 
Bertrand Moncrif had found temporary and precarious 
shelter. Self-pity and a kind of fierce helplessness 
not untinged with remorse made her eyes appear 
resentful and hard. 

There, in the stuffy little kitchen at the end of the 
dark, dank passage, love in its puré sense, happiness, 
brief perhaps but unalloyed, and certainly obscure, lay 
in wait for her. Here, at her feet, was security in the 
present turmoil, power, and a fitting background for 
her beauty and her talents. She did not want to lose 
Bertrand; indeed, she did not intend to lose him. She 
sighed a little regretfully as she thought of his good 
looks, his enthusiasm, his selfless ardour. Then she 
looked down once more on the narrow shoulders, the 
lank, colourless hair, the bony hands of the erstwhile 
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lawyer’s clerk to whom she had already promised 
marriage, and she shuddered a little when she remem- 
bered that those same hands into which she had 
promised to place her own and which now grasped hers 
in pharma adoration had, of a certainty, signed the 
order for those execrable massacres which had for ever 
sullied the early days of the Revolution. For a 
moment—a brief one, in truth—she marvelled if 
union with such a man was not too heavy a price to 
pay for immunity and for power. 

But the hesitancy only lasted a few seconds. The 
next, she had thrown back her head as if in defiance 
of the whisperings of conscience and of heart. She 
need not lose her youthful lover after all. He was 
satisfied with so little! A few kind words here, an 
occasional kiss, a promise or two, and he would always 
remain her willing slave. 

It were foolish indeed, and far, far too late, to give 
way to sentiment at this hour, when Tallien’s influence 
in the Convention was second only to that of Robes- 
pierre, whilst Bertrand Moncrif was a fugitive, a 
suspect, a poor miserable fanatic, whose hot-headedness 
was for ever landing him from one dangerous situation 
into another. 

So, after indulging in the faintest little sigh of 
yearning for the might-have-been, she met her latest 
adorer’s worshipping glance with a coquettish air of 
womanly submission, which completed his subjugation, 
and said lightly: 

‘‘And now give me my orders for to-night, mon ami.” 

She settled herself down more comfortably upon the 
settee, and graciously allowed him to sit on a low chair 
beside her. 
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II 


The turbulent little incident was closed. Theresia 
had her way, and poor, harassed Tallien succeeded in 
shutting away in the innermost recesses of his heart 
the pangs of jealousy which still tortured him. His 
goddess now was all smiles, and the subtle flattery 
implied by her preference for him above his many 
rivals warmed his atrophied heart and soothed his 
boundless vanity. : 

We must accept the verdict of history that Theresia 
Cabarrus never loved Tallien. The truth appears to 
be that what love she was capable of had undoubtedly 
been given to Bertrand Moncrif, whom she would not 
entirely dismiss from his allegiance, even though she 
had at last been driven into promising marriage to the 
powerful Terrorist. 

It is doubtful, if, despite that half-hearted and wholly 
selfish love for the young royalist, she had ever 
intended that he should be more to her than a slavish 
worshipper, a friend on whom she could count for 
perpetual adoration or mere sentimental dalliance; 
but a husband—never! Certain itis that even Tallien, 
influential as he was, was only a pis aller. The lovely 
Spaniard, we make no doubt, would have preferred 
Robespierre as a future husband, or, failing him, 
Louis-Antoine Saint-Just. But the latter was deeply 
enamoured of another woman; and Robespierre was 
too cautious, too ambitious, to allow himself to be 
enmeshed. 

So she fell back on Tallien. 


III 
“Give me my orders for to-night,” the lovely 

woman had said to her futurelord. And he—a bundle 
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of vanity and egoism—was flattered and soothed by 
this submission, though he knew in his heart of hearts 
that it was only pretence. 

“You will help me, Theresia?” he pleaded. 

She nodded, and asked coldly: “How?” 

““You know that Robespierre suspects me,” he went 
on, and instinctively, at the mere breathing of that 
awe-inspiring name his voice sank to a murmur. 
‘Ever since I came back from Bordeaux.” 

“I know. Your leniency there is attributed to 
me.” 

“It was your influence, Theresia ” he began. 

‘That turned you,” she broke in coldly, “from a 
bloodstained beast into a right-minded justiciary. Do 
you regret it?” 

“No, nol” he protested; “‘since it gained me your 
love.” 

“Could I love a beast of prey?” she retorted. “But 
if you do not regret, you are certainly afraid.” 

‘“Robespierre never forgives,’”’ he rejoined vaguely. 
“And he had sent me to Bordeaux to punish, not to 

ardon.”’ : 

“Then you are afraid!’’ she insisted. “Has any- 
thing happened?” 

“No; only his usual hints—his vague threats. You 
know them.” 

She nodded. 

‘The same,”’ he went on sombrely, ‘‘that he used ere 
he struck Danton.” 

“Danton was hot-headed. He was too proud to 
appeal to the populace who idolized him.” 

‘‘And I have no popularity to which I can appeal. 
If Robespierre strikes at me in the Convention, I am 
doomed . 

“Unless you strike first.” 
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“T have no following. We none of us have. 
Robespierre sways the Convention with one word.” 

“You mean,”’ she broke in more vehemently, “that 
you are all cringing cowards—the abject slaves of one 
man. Two hundred of you are longing for this era 
of bloodshed to cease; two hundred would stay the 
pitiless work of the guillotine—and not one is plucky 
enough to cry, ‘Halt! It is enough!’ ”’ 

““The first man who cries ‘Halt!’ is called a traitor,” 
Tallien retorted gloomily. ‘‘And the guillotine will not 
rest until Robespierre himself has said, ‘It is enough!’ ”’ 

“He alone knows what he wants. He alone fears 
no one,”’ she exclaimed, almost involuntarily giving 
grudging admiration where in truth she felt naught 
but loathing. 

“Tt would not fear either, Theresia,” he protested, 
and there was a note of tender reproach in his voice, 
“if it were not for you.” 

“IT know that, mon ami,” she rejoined with an 
impatient little sigh. “Well, what do you want me 
to do?” 

He leaned forward in his chair, closer to her, and: 
did not mark—poor fool!—that, as he drew near, she 
recoiled ever so slightly from him. 

“There are two things,” he said insinuatingly, 
“which you could do, Theresia, either of which would 
place Robespierre under such lasting obligation to 
you that he would admit us into the inner circle of his 
friends, trust us and confide in us as he does in Saint- 
Just or Couthon.”’ 

“Trust you, you mean. He never would trust a 
woman.” 

“It means the same thing—security for us both.” 

“Well?” she rejoined. ‘What are these two 
things?” 
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He paused a moment, appeared to hesitate; then 
said resolutely: 

“Firstly, there is Bertrand Moncrif...and_ his 
Fatalists . 

Her face hardened. She shook her head. 

“I warned Robespierre about to-night,” she said. 
“IT knew that a lot of young fools meant to cause a 
fracas in the Rue St. Honoré. But the whole thing 
has been a failure, and Robespierre has no use for 
failures.”’ 

“Tt need not be a failure—even yet.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Robespierre will be here directly,’’ he urged, in a 
whisper rendered hoarse with excitement. ‘Bertrand 
Moncrif is here Why not deliver the young 
traitor, and earn Robespierre’s gratitude?” 

“Oh!” she broke in in indignant protest. Then, as 
she caught the look of jealous anger which at her 
obvious agitation suddenly flared up in his narrow eyes 
again, she went on with a careless shrug of her 
statuesque shoulders: “Bertrand is not here, as I told 
you, my friend. So these means of serving your 
cause are out of my reach.” 

“Theresia,” he urged, “by deceiving me 

“By tantalizing me,” she broke in harshly, “‘you do 
yourself no good. Let us understand one another, my 
friend,” she went on more gently. “You wish me to 
serve you by serving the dictator of France. And I 
tell you you'll not gain your ends by taunting me.” 

“Theresia, we must make friends with Robespierre! 
He has the power; he rules over France. Whilst 
faa” 

“Ah!” she retorted with vehemence. “That 1s 
where you and your weak-kneed friends are wrong! 
You say that Robespierre rules France. *Tis not 
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true. It is not Robespierre, the man, who rules; it is 
his name! The name of Robespierre has become a 
fetish, an idolatry. Before it every head is bent and 
every courage cowed. It rules by the fear which it 
evokes and by the slavery which it compels under the 
perpetual threat of death. Believe me,’’ she insisted, 
“tis not Robespierre who rules, but the guillotine 
which he wields! And we are all of us helpless—you 
and I and your friends. And all the others who long 
to see the end of this era of bloodshed and of revenge, 
we have got to do as he tells us—pile up crime upon 
crime, massacre upon massacre, and bear the odium 
of it all, while he stands aloof in darkness and in 
solitude, the brain that guides, whilst you and your 
party are only the hands that strike. Oh! the humilia- 
tion of it! And if you were but men, all of you, 
instead of puppets ‘ 

“Hush, Theresia, in heaven’s name!’ Tallien broke 
in peremptorily at last. He had vainly tried to pacify 
her while she poured forth the vials of her resentment 
and her contempt. But now his ears, attuned to 
sensitiveness by an ever-present danger, had caught a 
sound which proceeded from the vestibule—a sound 
which made him shudder—a footstep—the opening 
of a door—a voice. ‘“‘Hush!” he entreated. ‘Every 
dumb wall has ears, these days!”’ 

She broke into a harsh, excited little laugh. 

“You are right, my friend,” she said under her 
breath. ‘What do I care, after all? What do any 
of us care now, so long as our necks are fairly safe 
upon our shoulders? But I'll not sell Bertrand,’’ she 
added firmly. “If I did it I should despise myself 
too much and hate you worse. So tell me quickly 
what else I can do to propitiate the ogre!” 

“He'll tell you himself,” Tallien murmured hur- 
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riedly, as the sounds in the vestibule became more 
loud and distinctive. ‘‘Here they are! And, in 
heaven’s name, Theresia, remember that our lives are 
at that one man’s mercy!” 


10 THE GRIM IDOL THAT THE 
WORLD ADORES 


I 


THERESIA, being a woman, was necessarily the more 
accomplished actor. While Tallien retired into a 
gloomy corner of the room, vainly trying to conceal 
his agitation, she rose quite serene in order to greet 
her visitors. 

Pepita had just admitted into her mistress’s apart- 
ments a singular group, composed of two able-bodied 
men supporting a seca one. One of the former was 
Saint-Just, one of the most romantic figures of the 
Revolutionary period, the confidant and intimate 
friend of Robespierre and own cousin to Armand 
Saint-Just and to the beautiful Marguerite, who had 
married the fastidious English milor’, Sir Percy 
Blakeney. The other was Chauvelin, at one time 
one of the most influential members of the Committee 
of Public Safety, now little more than a hanger-on of 
Robespierre’s party. A man of no account, to whom 
not even Tallien and his colleagues thought it worth 
while to pay their court. The palsied man was 
Couthon, fae his crimes an almost pathetic figure 
in his helplessness, after his friends had deposited him 
in an arm-chair and wrapped a rug around his knees. 
The carrying chair in which he spent the greater part 
of his life had been left down below in the concierge’s 
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lodge, and Saint-Just and Chauvelin had carried him 
up the three flights of stairs to Citoyenne Cabarrus’s 
apartment. 

Close behind these three men came Robespierre. 

Heavens! If a thunderbolt had fallen from the 
skies on that night of the 26th of April, 1794, and 
destroyed house No. 22 in the Rue Villedot, with all 
those who were in it, what a torrent of blood would 
have been stemmed, what horrors averted, what misery 
forefended! 7 

But nothing untoward happened. The four men 
who sat that night and well into the small hours of the 
morning in the dingy apartment, occupied for the 
present by the beautiful Cabarrus, were allowed by 
inscrutable Providence to discuss their nefarious 
designs unchecked. 

In truth, there was no discussion. One man dom- 
inated the small assembly, even though he sat for the 
most part silent and apparently self-absorbed, wrapped 
in that taciturnity and even occasional somnolence 
which seemed to have become a pose with him of late. 
He sat on a high chair, prim and upright. Immacu- 
lately dressed in blue cloth coat and white breeches, 
with clean linen at throat and wrist, his hair neatly 
tied back with a black silk bow, his nails polished, his 
Shoes free from mud, he presented a marked contrast 
to the ill-conditioned appearance of these other 
products of revolutionary ideals. 

Saint-Just, on the other hand—young, handsome, a 
brilliant talker and convinced enthusiast—was only 
too willing to air his compelling eloquence, was in 
effect the mouthpiece of the great man as he was his 
confidant and his right hand. He had acquired in 
the camps which he so frequently visited a breezy, 
dictatorial manner that pleased his friends and irritated 
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Tallien and his clique, more especially when senten- 
tious phrases fell from his lips which were obviously 
the echo of some of Robespierre’s former speeches in 
the Convention. 

Then there was Couthon, sarcastic and contemp- 
tuous, delighting to tease Tallien and to affect a 
truculent manner, which brought abject flattery from 
the other’s lips. 

Saint-Just the fiery young demagogue, and Couthon 
the half-paralysed enthusiast, were known to be 
pushing their leader towards the proclamation of a 
triumvirate, with Robespierre as chief dictator and 
themselves as his two hands; and it amused the 
helpless cripple to see just how far the obsequiousness 
of Tallien and his colleagues would go in subscribing 
to so monstrous a project. 

As for Chauvelin, he said very little, and the 
deference wherewith he listened to the others, the 
.occasional unctuous words which he let fall, bore 
testimony to the humiliating subservience to which 
he had sunk. 

And the beautiful Theresia, presiding over the small 
assembly like a goddess who listens to the prattle of 
men, sat for the most part quite still, on the one 
dainty piece of furniture of which her dingy apartment 
boasted. She was careful to sit so that the rosy glow 
of the lamp fell on her in the direction most becoming 
to her attitude. From time to time she threw in 4 
word; but all the while her whole attention was con- 
centrated on what was said. At her future husband’s 
fulsome words of flattery, at his obvious cowardice 
before the popular idol and his cringing abjectness, 4 
faint smile a contempt would now and then force 
itself up to her lips. But she neither reproved nor 
encouraged him. And when Robespierre appeare 
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to be flattered by Tallien’s obsequiousness she even 
gave a little sigh of satisfaction. 


II 


Saint-Just, now as always the mouthpiece of his 
friend, was the first to give a serious turn to the 
conversation. Compliments, flatteries, had gone their 
round; platitudes, grandiloquent phrases on the 
subject of country, intellectual revolution, liberty, 
purity, and so on, had been spouted with varying 
eloquence. The fraternal suppers had been alluded 
to with servile eulogy of the giant brain who had 
conceived the project. 

Then it was that Saint-Just broke into a euphemistic 
account of the disorderly scene in the Rue St. Honoré. 

Theresia Cabarrus, roused from her queen-like 
indifference, at once became interested. 

“The young traitor!” she exclaimed, with a great 
show of indignation. “Who was he? What was he 
like?” 

Couthon gave quite a minute description of Ber- 
trand, an accurate one, too. He had faced the 
blasphemer—thus was he called by this compact group 
of devotees and sycophants—for fully five minutes, 
and despite the flickering and deceptive light, had 
studied his features, distorted by fury and hate, and 
was quite sure that he would know them again. 

Theresia listened eagerly, caught every inflection of 
the voices as they discussed the strange events that 
followed. The keenest observer there could not 
have detected the slightest agitation in her large, 
velvety eyes—not even when they met Robespierre’s 
coldly inquiring gaze. No one—not even Tallien— 
could have guessed what an effort it cost her to appear 
unconcerned, when all the while she was straining 
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every sense in the direction of the small kitchen at the 
end of the passage, where the much-discussed Bertrand 
was still lying concealed. 

However, the certainty that Robespierre’s spies and 
those of the Committees had apparently lost complete 
track of Moncrif, did much to restore her assurance 
and her gaiety became after awhile somewhat more real. 

At one time she turned boldly to Tallien. 

“You were there, too, Citizen,” she said provok- 
ingly. “Did you not recognise any of the traitors?”’ 

Tallien stammered out an evasive answer, implored 
her with a look not to taunt him and not to play like a 
thoughtless child within sight and hearing of a man- 
eating tiger. Theresia’s dalliance with the young and 
handsome Bertrand must in truth be known to 
Robespierre’s army of spies, and he—Tallien—was 
not altogether convinced that the fair Spaniard, despite 
her assurances to the contrary, was not harbouring 
Moncrif in her apartment even now. 

Therefore he would not meet her tantalizing glance; 
and she, delighted to tease, threw herself with greater 
zest than before into the discussion, amused to see 
sober Tallien, whom in her innermost heart she 
despised, enduring tortures of apprehension. 3 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, apparently enraptured by 
Saint-Just’s glowing account of the occurrence, “‘what 
would I not give to have seen it all! In truth, we do 
not get such thrilling incidents every day in this 
dull and dreary Paris. The death-carts with their 
load of simpering aristos have ceased to entertain us. 
But the drama in the Rue St. Honoré! 4 a bonne heure! 
What a palpitating scene!” 

“Especially,” added Couthon, ‘“‘the spiriting away 
of the company of traitors through the agency of that 
mysterious giant, who some aver was just a coal- 
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heaver named Rateau, well known to half the night- 
birds of the city as an asthmatic reprobate; whilst 
others vow that he was is 

‘‘Name him not, friend Couthon,”’ Saint-Just broke 
in with a sarcastic chuckle. “I pray thee, spare the 
feelings of Citizen Chauvelin.” And his bold, pro- 
voking eyes shot a glance of cool irony on the unfor- 
tunate victim of his taunt. 

Chauvelin made no retort, pressed his thin lips 
more tightly together as if to smother any incipient 
expression of the resentment which he felt. Instinc- 
tively his glance sought those of Robespierre, who sat 
by, still apparently disinterested and impassive, with 
head bent and arms crossed over his narrow chest. 

‘Ah, yes!’’ here interposed Tallien unctuously. 
“Citizen Chauvelin has had one or two opportunities 
of measuring his prowess against that of the mysterious 
Englishman; but we are told that, despite his great 
talents, he has met with no success in that direction.”’ 

‘Do not tease our modest friend Chauvelin, I pray 
you, Citizen,” Theresia broke in gaily. “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel—that is the name of the mysterious 
Englishman, is it not?—is far more elusive and a 
thousand times more resourceful and daring than any 
mere man can possibly conceive. *Tis woman’s wits 
that will bring him to his knees one day. You may 
take my word for that!” 

“Your wits, citoyenne?”’ 

Robespierre had spoken. It was the first time, 
since the discussion had turned on the present subject, 
that he had opened his lips. All eyes were at once 
reverentially turned to him. His own, cold and 
sarcastic, were fixed upon Theresia Cabarrus. 

She returned his glance with provoking coolness, 
shrugged her splendid shoulders, and retorted airily: . 
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“Oh, you want a woman with some talent as a sleuth- 
hound—a female counterpart of Citizen Chauvelin. 
I have no genius in that direction.” 

“Why not?” Robespierre went on dryly. “You, 
fair citoyenne, would be well qualified to deal with the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, seeing that your adorer, Bertrand 
Moncrif, appears to be a protégé of the mysterious 
League.” 

At this taunt, uttered by the dictator with deliberate 
emphasis, like one who knows what he is talking about, 
Tallien gave a gasp and his sallow cheeks became the 
colour of lead. But Theresia placed her cool, reassur- 
ing hand upon his. 

“Bertrand Moncrif,” she said serenely, “is no 
adorer of mine. He foreswore his allegiance to me 
on the day that I plighted my troth to Citizen Tallien.” 

‘That is as may be,” Robespierre retorted coldly. 
“But he certainly was the leader of the gang of traitors 
whom that meddlesome English rabble chose to snatch 
away to-night from the vengeance of a justly incensed 
populace.” 

“How do you know that, Citizen Robespierre?”’ 
Theresia asked. She was still maintaining an out- 
wardly calm attitude; her voice was apparently quite 
steady, her glance absolutely serene. Only Tallien’s 
keen perceptions were able to note the almost wax-like 
pallor which had spread over her cheeks and the 
strained, high-pitched tone of her usually mellow 
voice. “Why do you suppose, Citizen,” she insisted, 
“that Bertrand Moncrif had anything to do with the 
fracas to-night? Methought he had emigrated to 
England—or somewhere,” she added airily, “after— 
after I gave him his definite congé.” 

“Did you think that, citoyennet” Robespierre re- 
joined with a wry smile. “Then let me tell you that 
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you are under a misapprehension. Moncrif, the 
traitor, was the leader of the gang that tried to rouse 
the people against me to-night. You ask me how I 
know it?” he added icily. “Well, I saw him—that 
is all!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Theresia, in well-played mild 
astonishment. ‘‘You saw Bertrand Moncrif, Citizen? 
He is in Paris, then?”’ 

“Seemingly.” 

“Strange, he never came to see me!”’ 

“Strange, indeed!” 

““What does he look like? Some people have told 
me that he is getting fat.” 

The discussion had now resolved itself into a duel 
between these two: the ruthless dictator, sure of his 
power, and the beautiful woman, conscious of hers. 
The atmosphere of the drabbily furnished room had 
become electrical. Every one there felt it. Every 
man instinctively held his breath, conscious of the 
quickening of his pulses, of the accelerated beating 
of his heart. 

Both the duellists appeared perfectly calm. Of the 
two, in truth, Robespierre appeared the most moved. 
His staccato voice, the drumming of his pointed 
fingers upon the arms of his chair, suggested that the 
banter of the beautiful Theresia was getting on his 
nerves. It was like the lashing of a puma’s tail, the 
Irritation of a temper unaccustomed to being pro- 
voked. And Theresia was clever enough—above all, 
woman enough—to note that, since the dictator was 
moved, he could not be perfectly sure of his ground. 
He would not display this secret irritation if by a 
word he could confound his beautiful adversary, and 
openly threaten where now he only insinuated. 

“He saw Bertrand in the Rue St. Honoré,” was the 
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sum total of her quick reasoning; “but does not know 
that he is here. I wonder what it is he does want!” 
came as an afterthought. 

The one that really suffered throughout, and suffered 
acutely, was Tallien. He would have given all that 
he possessed to know for a certainty that Bertrand 
Moncrif was no longer in the house. Surely Theresia 
would not be foolhardy enough to provoke the power- 
ful dictator into one of those paroxysms of spiteful 
fury for which he was notorious—fury wherein he 
might be capable of anything—insulting his hostess, 
setting his spies to search her apartments for a traitor 
if he suspected one of lying hidden away somewhere. 
In truth, Tallien, trembling for his beloved, was ready 
to swoon. How marvellous she was! how serene! 
While men held their breath before the inexorable 
despot, she went on teasing the tiger, even though he 
had already begun to snarl. 

.“T entreat you, Citizen Robespierre,” she said, 
with a pout, “to tell me if Bertrand Moncrif has 
grown fat.” 

“That I cannot tell you, citoyenne,’’ Robespierre 
replied curtly. “‘Having recognized my enemy, I no 
longer paid heed to him. My attention was arrested 
by his rescuer-———” 

“That elusive Scarlet Pimpernel,” she broke in 
gaily. ‘‘Unrecognizable to all save to Citizen Robes- 
pierre, under the disguise of an asthmatic gossoon. 
Ah, would I had been there!” 

“IT would you had, citoyenne,” he retorted. “You 
would have realized that to refuse your help to unmask 
an abominable spy after such an episode 1s tantamount 
to treason.” 

Her gaiety dropped from her like a mantle. Ina 
moment she was serious, puzzled. A frown appeared 
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between her brows. Her dark eyes flashed, rapidly 
inquiring, suspicious, fearful, upon Robespierre. 

‘To refuse my help?” she asked slowly. ‘‘My help 
in unmasking a spy? I do not understand.” 

She looked from one man to the other. Chauvelin 
was the only one who would not meet her gaze. No, 
not the only one. Tallien, too, appeared absorbed in 
contemplating his finger-nails. 

“Citizen Tallien,” she queried harshly. ‘‘What 
does this mean?” : 

‘It means Just what I said,” Robespierre intervened 
coldly. ‘That abominable English spy has fooled us 
all. You said yourself that ’tis a woman’s wit that 
will bring that elusive adventurer to his knees one 
day. Why not yours?” 

Theresia gave no immediate reply. She was medi- 
tating. Here, then, was this other means to her hand, 
whereby she was to propitiate the man-eating tiger, 
turn his snarl into a purr, obtain immunity for herself 
and her future lord. But what a prospect! 

“TI fear me, Citizen Robespierre,” she said after 
awhile, “that you overestimate the keenness of my 
wits.” 

‘Impossible!’ he retorted dryly. 

And Saint-Just, ever the echo of his friend’s un- 
spoken words, added with a great show of gallantry: 

“The Citoyenne Cabarrus, even from her prison in 
Bordeaux, succeeded in snaring our friend Tallien, 
and making him the slave of her beauty.” 

“Then why not the Scarlet Pimpernel?” was 
Couthon’s simple conclusion. 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel!” Theresia exclaimed with 
a shrag of her handsome shoulders. ‘‘The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, forsooth! Why, meseems that no one 
knows who he is! Just now you all affirmed that he 
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was a coal-heaver named Rateau. I cannot make 
love to a coal-heaver, can [?”’ 

“Citizen Chauvelin knows who the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel is,” Couthon went on deliberately. “‘He will put 
you on the right track. All that we want is that he 
should be at your feet. It is so easy for the Citoyenne 
Cabarrus to accomplish that.” 

“But if you know who he ts,” she urged, “‘why do 
you need my help?” 

“Because,” Saint-Just replied, “the moment that he 
lands in France he sheds his identity, as a man would 
acoat. Here, there, everywhere—he is more elusive 
than a ghost, for a ghost is always the same, whilst the 
Scarlet Pimpernel is never twice alike. A coal-heaver 
one day; a prince of dandies the next. He has 
lodgings in every quarter of Paris and quits them at a 
moment’s notice. He has confederates everywhere: 
concierges, cabaret-keepers, soldiers, vagabonds. He 
has been a public letter-writer, a sergeant of the 
National Guard, a rogue, a thief! ’Tis only in 
England that he is always the same, and Citizen 
Chauvelin can identify him there. ’Tis there that 
you can see him, citoyenne, there that you can spread 
your nets for him; from thence that you can lure him 
to France in your train, like you lured Citizen Tallien 
to obey your every whim in Bordeaux. Once a man 
hath fallen a victim to the charms of beautiful Theresia 
Cabarrus,” added the young demagogue gallantly, 
“she need only to beckon and he will follow, as does 
Citizen Tallien, as did Bertrand Moncrif, as do so 
many others. Bring the Scarlet Pimpernel to your 
feet, here in Paris, citoyenne, and we will do the rest.” 

While his young devotee spoke thus vehemently, 
Robespierre had relapsed into his usual pose of affected 
detachment. His head was bent, his arms were folded 
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across his chest. He appeared to be asleep. When 
Saint-Just paused, Theresia waited awhile, her dark 
eyes fixed on the great man who had conceived this 
monstrous project. Monstrous, because of the treach- 
ery that it demanded. ! 

Theresia Cabarrus had in truth identified herself 
with the Revolutionary government. She had prom- 
ised to marry Tallien, who outwardly at least was as 
bloodthirsty and ruthless as was Robespierre himself; 
but she was a woman and not a demon. She had 
refused to sell Bertrand Moncrif in order to pander 
to Tallien’s fear of Robespierre. To entice a man— 
whoever he was—into making love to her, and then 
to betray him to his death, was in itself an abhorrent 
idea. What she might do if actual danger of death 
threatened her, she did not know. No human soul, 
can with certainty say, “I would not do this or that, 
under any circumstances whatever!” Circumstances 
and impulse are the only two forces that create cowards 
or heroes. Principles, will-power, virtue, are really 
subservient to those two. If they prove the stronger, 
everything in man must yield to them. 

And Theresia Cabarrus had not yet been tried by 
force of circumstance or driven by force of impulse. 
Self-preservation was her dominant law, and she had 
not yet been in actual fear of death. 

This is not a justification on the part of this veracious. 
chronicle of Theresia’s subsequent actions; it 1s an 
explanation. Faced with this demand upon her on 
the part of the most powerful despot in France, she 
hesitated, even though she did not altogether dare to 
refuse. Womanlike, she tried to temporize. 

She appeared puzzled; frowned. Then asked 
vaguely: 

“Is it then that you wish me to go to England?” 
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Saint-Just nodded. 

“But,” she continued, in the same indeterminate 
manner, “‘meseems that you talk very glibly of my— 
what shall I say?—my proposed dalliance with the 
mysterious Englishman. Suppose he—he does not 
respond?” 

“Impossible!” Couthon broke in quickly. 

“Oh!” she protested. “Impossible? Englishmen 
are known to be prudish—moral—what? Andi if the 
man is married—what then?’”’ . 

“The Citoyenne Cabarrus underrates her powers,” 
Saint-Just riposted glibly. 

“Theresia, I entreat!’’ Tallien put in dolefully. 

He felt that the interview, from which he had hoped 
so much, was proving a failure—nay, worse! For he 
realized that Robespierre, thwarted in this desire, 
would bitterly resent Theresia’s positive refusal to 
help him. 

“Eh, what?” she riposted lightly. ‘‘And is it you, 
Citizen Tallien, who would push me into this erotic 
adventurer I’ faith, your trust in me is highly 
flattering! Have you not thought that in the process 
I might fall in love with the Scarlet Pimpernel myself? 
He 1s young, they say; handsome, adventurous; and 
I am to try and capture his fancy . . . the butterfly is to 
dance around the flame.... No, no! I am too 
much afraid that I may singe my wings!” 

“Does that mean,” Robespierre put in coldly, “‘that 
you refuse us your help, Citoyenne Cabarrus?”’ 

‘““Yes—TI refuse,” she replied calmly. ‘‘The project 
does not please me, I confess ’ 

“Not even if we guaranteed immunity to your lover, 
Bertrand Moncrif?”’ 

She gave a slight shudder. Her lips felt dry, and 
she passed her tongue rapidly over them. 
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‘I have no lover, except Citizen Tallien,” she said 
steadily, and placed her fingers, which had suddenly 
become ice-cold, upon the clasped hands of her future 
lord. Then she rose, thereby giving the:signal for the 
breaking-up of the little party. 

In truth, she knew as well as did Tallien that the 
meeting had been a failure. Tallien was looking 
sallow and terribly worried. Robespierre, taciturn 
and sullen, gave her one threatening glance before he 
took his leave. 

“You know, citoyenne,”’ he said coldly, “that the 
nation has means at its disposal for compelling its 
citizens to do their duty.” 

“Ah, bah!” retorted the fair Spaniard, shrugging 
her shoulders. “I am not a citizen of France. And 
even your unerring Public Prosecutor would find it 
difficult to frame an accusation against me.” 

Again she laughed, determined to appear gay and 
inconsequent through it all. 

“Think how the accusation would sound, Citizen 
Robespierre!’’ she went on mockingly. “ ‘The Citoy- 
enne Cabarrus, for refusing to make amorous overtures 
to the mysterious Englishman known as the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, and for refusing to administer a love- 
philtre to him as prepared by Mother Théot at the 
bidding of Citizen Robespierre!’ Confess! Con- 
fess!” she added, and her rippling laugh had a genuine 
note of merriment in it at last, “that we none of us 
would survive such ridicule!” 

Theresia Cabarrus was a clever woman, and by 
speaking the word “ridicule,” she had touched the 
one weak chink in the tyrant’s armour. But it is not 
always safe to prod a tiger, even with a child’s cane, or 
even from behind protecting bars. Tallien knew this. 
well enough. He was on tenterhooks, longing to see: 
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the others depart so that he might throw himself once 
again at Theresia’s feet and implore her to obey the 
despot’s commands. 

But Theresia appeared unwilling to give him such 
another chance. She professed intense fatigue, bade 
him “good night” with such obvious finality, that he 
dared not outstay his welcome. A few moments later 
they had all gone. Their gracious hostess accom- 
panied them to the door, since Pepita had by this time 
certainly gone to bed. The little procession was 
formed, with Saint-Just and Chauvelin supporting 
their palsied comrade, Robespierre detached and silent, 
and finally Tallien, whose last appealing look to his 
beloved would have melted a heart of stone. 


IT STRANGE HAPPENINGS 


I 


Now the dingy little apartment in the Rue Villedot 
was silent and dark. The elegant little lamp with its 
rose-coloured shade was turned down in the with- 
drawing-room, leaving only a tiny glimmer of light, 
which failed to dispel the gloom around. The 
nocturnal visitors had departed more than a quarter 
of an hour ago; nevertheless the beautiful hostess had 
not yet gone to bed. In fact, she had hardly moved 
since she bade final adieu to her timorous lover. The 
enforced gaiety of the last few moments still sat like a 
mask upon her face. All that she had done was to 
sink with a sigh of weariness upon the settee. 

And there she remained, with neck craned forward, 
listening, straining every nerve to listen, even though 
the heavy, measured footsteps of the five men had 
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long since ceased to echo up and down the stone 
passages and stairs. Her foot, in its quaint small 
sandal, beat now and then an impatient tattoo upon 
the threadbare carpet. Her eyes at intervals cast 
anxious looks upon: the old-fashioned clock above the 
mantelpiece. 

It struck half-past two. Whereupon Theresia rose 
and went out into the vestibule. Here a tallow candle 
flickered faintly in its pewter sconce and emitted an 
evil-smelling smoke, which rose in spirals to the 
blackened ceiling. 

Theresia paused, glanced inquiringly down the 
narrow passage which gave access to the little kitchen 
beyond. Between the kitchen and the corner of the 
vestibule where she was standing, two doors gave on 
the passage: her bedroom, and that of her maid 
Pepita. Theresia was vividly conscious of the strange 
silence which reigned in the whole apartment. The 
passage was pitch dark save at its farthest end, where 
a tiny ray of light found its way underneath the kitchen 
door. 

The silence was oppressive, almost terrifying. Ina 
hoarse, anxious voice, Theresia called: 

‘“Pepita!”’ 

But there came no answer. Pepita apparently had 
gone to bed, was fast asleep by now. But what had 
become of Bertrand? 

Full of vague misgivings, her nerves tingling with a 
nameless fear, Theresia picked up the candle and 
tiptoed down the passage. Outside Pepita’s door she 
paused and listened. Her large dark eyes looked 
weird in their expression of puzzlement and of awe, 
the flickering light of the candle throwing gleams of 
orange-coloured lights into the depths of the widely 
dilated pupils. 
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‘‘Pepita!”’ she called; and somehow the sound of her 
own voice added to her terror. Strange that she 
should be frightened like this in her own familiar 
apartment, and with a faithful, sturdy maid sleeping 
the other side of this thin partition wall! 

“Pepita!” Theresia’s voice was shaking. She 
tried to open the door, but it was locked. Why had 
Pepita, contrary to her habit, locked herself in? Had 
she, too, been a prey to some unexplainable panic? 
Theresia knocked against the door, rattled the handle 
in its socket, called more loudly and more insistently, 
‘‘Pepita!’’ and, receiving no reply, fell, half-swooning 
with fear, against the partition wall, whilst the candle 
slipped out of her trembling grasp and fell with a 
clatter to the ground. 

She was now in complete darkness, with senses 
reeling and brain paralysed. How long she remained 
thus, in a state bordering on collapse, she did not know; 
probably not more than a minute or so. Conscious- 
ness returned quickly, and with it the cold sweat of an 
abject fear; for through this returning consciousness 
she had perceived a groan issuing from behind the 
locked door. But her knees were still shaking; she 
felt unable to move. 

‘‘Pepita!”’ she called again; and to her own ears her 
voice sounded hoarse and muffled. Straining her ears 
and holding her breath, she once more caught the 
sound of a smothered groan. 

Whereupon, driven into action by the obvious 
distress of her maid, Theresia recovered a certain 
measure of self-control. Pulling herself vigorously 
together she began by groping for the candle which 
had dropped out of her hand a while ago. Even as 
she stooped down for this she contrived to say in a 
moderately clear and firm voice: 
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“Courage, Pepita! [I'll find the light and come 
back.” Then she added: ‘Are you able to unlock 
the door?” 

To this, however, she received no reply save another 
muffled groan. 

Theresia now was on her hands and knees, groping 
for the candlestick. Then a strange thing happened. 
Her hands, as they wandered vaguely along the flagged 
floor, encountered a small object, which proved to be a 
key. In an instant she was on her feet again, her 
fingers running over the door until they encountered 
the keyhole. Into this she succeeded, after further 
groping, in inserting the key; it fitted, and turned the 
lock. She pushed open the door, and remained 
paralysed with surprise upon the threshold. 

Pepita was reclining in an arm-chair, her hands tied” 
behind her, a woollen shawl wound loosely around her 
mouth. In a distant corner of the room, a small oil- 
lamp, turned very low, cast a glimmer of light upon 
the scene. .For Theresia to run to the pinioned woman 
and undo the bonds that held her was but the work of 
a few seconds. 

‘‘Pepita!”’ she cried. “‘What in heaven’s name has 
happened?” 

The woman seemed not much the worse for 
her enforced duress. She groaned, and even swore 
under her breath, and indeed appeared more dazed 
than hurt. Theresia, impatient and excited, had 
to shake her more than once vigorously by the 
shoulder before she was able to gather her scattered 
wits together. 

“Where is Monsieur Bertrand?” Theresia asked 
hire ere she got a reply from her bewildered 
maid, 

At last Pepita was able to speak. 
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“In very truth, Madame,” she said slowly, “I do 
not know.” 

‘““How do you mean, you do not know?” Theresia 
queried, with a deepened frown. 

‘Just what I say, my pigeon,’’ Pepita retorted with 
marked acerbity. “You ask me what has happened, 
and Isay Ido not know. You want to know what has 
become of Monsieur Bertrand. Then go and look 
for yourself. When last I saw him, he was in the 
kitchen, unfit to move, the poor cabbage!” 

“But, Pepita,” Theresia insisted, and stamped her 
foot with impatience, “you must know how you came 
to be sitting here, pinioned and muffled. Who did it? 
Who has been here? God preserve the woman, will 
she never speak!”’, 

Pepita by now had fully recovered her senses. She 
had struggled to her feet, and went to take up the lamp, 
then led the way toward the door, apparently intent on 
finding out for herself what had become of Monsieur 
Bertrand and in no way sharing her mistress’s un- 
reasoning terror. She halted on the threshold and 
turned to Theresia, who quite mechanically started 
to follow her. 

“Monsieur Bertrand was sitting in the arm-chair in 
the kitchen,”’ she said simply. “I was arranging a 
cushion for his head, to make him more comfortable, 
when suddenly a shawl was flung over my head without 
the slightest warning. I had seen nothing; I had not 
heard the merest sound. And I had not the time to 
utter a scream before I was muffled up in the shawl. 
Then I was lifted off the ground as if I were a sack of 
feathers, and I just remember smelling something 
acrid which made my head spin round and round. 
But I remember nothing more after that until I heard 
voices in the vestibule when thy guests were going 
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away. Then I heard thy voice and tried to make thee 
hear mine. Andi that is all!”’ 

‘When did that happen, Pepitar” 

“Soon after the last of thy guests had arrived. I 
remember I looked at the clock. It must have been 
half an hour after midnight.” 

While the woman spoke, Theresia had remained 
standing in the middle of the room, looking in the 
gloom like an elfin apparition, with her clinging, 
diaphanous draperies. A frown of deep puzzlement 
lay between her brows and her lips were tightly pressed 
together as if in wrath; but she said nothing more, and 
when Pepita, lamp in hand, went out of the room, she 
followed. 


II 


When, the kitchen door being opened, that room 
was found to be empty, Theresia was no longer sur- 
prised. Somehow she had expected this. She knew 
that Bertrand would be gone. The windows of the 
kitchen gave on the ubiquitous wrought-iron balcony, 
as did all the other windows of the apartment. That 
those windows were unfastened, had only been pushed 
to from the outside, appeared to her as a matter of 
course. It was not Bertrand who had thrown the 
shawl over Pepita’s head; therefore some one had 
come in from the outside and had kidnapped Bertrand 
—some one who was peculiarly bold and daring. He 
had not come in from the balcony and through the 
window, because the latter had been fastened as usual 
by Pepita much earlier in the evening. No! He 
had gone that way, taking Bertrand with him; but he 
must have entered the place in some other mysterious 
manner, like a disembodied sprite bent on mischief or 
mystery. 
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Whilst Pepita fumbled and grumbled, Theresia 
started on a tour of inspection. Still deeply puzzled, 
she was no longer afraid. With Pepita to speak to 
and the lamps all turned on, her habitual courage and 
self-possession had quickly returned to her. She had 
no belief in the supernatural. Her materialistic, 
entirely rational mind at once rejected the supposition, 
hinted at by Pepita, that magical powers had been 
at work to take Bertrand Moncrif to a place of safety. 

Something was going on in her brain, certain 
theories, guesses, conjectures, which she was passion- 
ately eager to set at rest. Nor did it take her long. 
Candle in hand, she had gone round to explore. No 
sooner had she entered her own bedroom than the 
solution of the mystery lay revealed before her, in a 
shutter, forced open from the outside, a broken pane 
of glass which had allowed a hand to creep in and 
surreptitiously turn the handle of the tall french 
window to allow of easy ingress. It had been quickly 
and cleverly done; the splinters of glass had made no 
moise as they fell upon the carpet. But for the dis- 
appearance of Bertrand, the circumstances suggested 
a nimble housebreaker rather than a benevolent 
agency for the rescue of young rashlings in distress. 

The frown of puzzlement deepened on Theresia 
Cabarrus’s brow, and her mobile mouth with the 
perfectly arched if somewhat thin lips expressed a 
kind of feline anger, whilst the hand that held the 
pewter candlestick trembled perceptibly. 

Pepita’s astonishment expressed itself by sundry 
exclamations: ‘““Name of a name!” and “‘Is it possible?” 
The explanation of the mystery had loosened her 
tongue, and while she set stolidly to work to clear 
up the debris of glass in her mistress’s bedroom, she 
allowed free rein to her indignation against the 
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impudent marauder, who no doubt had only been foiled 
in his attempt at wholesale robbery by some lucky 
circumstance which would presently come to light. 

The worthy old peasant absolutely refused to con- 
nect the departure of Monsieur Bertrand with so 
obvious an attempt at housebreaking. 

‘Monsieur Bertrand was determined to go, the poor 
cabbage!”’ she said decisively; “‘since thou didst make 
him understand that his staying here was a danger to 
thee. He no doubt took an opportunity to slip out of 
the front door whilst thou wast engaged in conversa- 
tion with that pack of murderers, whom may the good 
God punish one of these days!”’ 

From which remark we may gather that Pepita had 
not imbibed revolutionary ideals with the air of her 
native Andalusia. 

Theresia Cabarrus, wearied beyond endurance by 
all the events of this night, as well as by her old 
servant’s incessant gabble, finally sent her, still mutter- 


ing and grumbling, to bed. 


I2 verre 


Tueresia had opposed a stern refusal to Pepita’s 
request that she might put her mistress to bed before 
she herself went to rest. She did not want to go to 
bed: she wanted to think. And now that that peculiar 
air of mystery, that silence and semi-darkness no longer 
held their gruesome sway in her apartment, she did 
not feel afraid. 

Pepita went to bed. For awhile, Theresia could 
hear her moving about, with ponderous, shuffling 
footsteps; then, presently everything was still. The 
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clock of old St. Roch struck three. Not much more 
than half an hour had gone by since her guests had 
departed. To Theresia it seemed like an infinity of 
time. The sense of a baffling mystery being at work 
around her had roused her ire and killed all latent fear. 

But what was the mystery? 

And was there a mystery at all? Or was Pepita’s 
rational explanation of the occurrence of this night the 
right one after all? 

Citoyenne Cabarrus, unable to sit still, wandered 
up and down the passage, in and out of the kitchen; 
in an out of her bedroom, and thence into the vestibule. 
Then back again. At one moment, when standing in 
the vestibule, she thought she heard some one moving 
on the landing outside the front door. Her heart 
beat a little more rapidly, but she was not afraid. She 
did not believe in housebreakers and she felt that 
a who was a very light sleeper, was well within 
call. 


So she went to the front door and opened it. The 
quick cry which she gave was one of surprise rather 
than of fear. In her belated visitor she had recognized 
Citizen Chauvelin; and somehow, by a vague process 
of reasoning, his presence just at this moment seemed 
quite rational—in keeping with the unsolved mystery 
that was so baffling to the fair Theresia. 

“May I come in, citoyenne?” Chauvelin said in a 
whisper. ‘“‘It is late, I know; but there is urgency.” 

He was standing on the threshold, and she, a few 
paces away from him in the vestibule. The candle, 
which now burned low in its socket, was behind her. 
Its light touched with a weird, flickering glow the pale 
face of the once-noted Terrorist, with its pale. eyes 
and sharply hooked nose, which gave him the air of a 
gaunt bird of prey. 
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“It is late,” she murmured vaguely. ‘‘What do 
you want?” 

‘Something has happened,” he replied, still speak- 
ing below his breath. ‘‘Something which concerns 
you. And, before speaking of it to Citizen Robes- 
pierre ‘ 

At the dread name Theresia stepped farther back 
into the vestibule. 

“Enter!” she said curtly. 

He came in, and she closed the door carefully behind 
him. Then she led the way into the withdrawing- 
room and turned up the wick of the lamp under its rosy 
shade. She sat down and motioned to him to do the 
same. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

Before replying, Chauvelin’s finger and thumb— 
thin and pointed like the talons of a vulture—went 
fumbling in the pocket of his waistcoat. From it he 
extracted a small piece of neatly folded paper. 

‘“When we left your apartment, citoyenne—my friend 
Saint-Just and I supporting poor palsied Couthon, and 
Robespierre following close behind us—lI spied this 
scrap of paper, which Saint-Just’s careless foot had just 
kicked to one side when he was stepping across the 
threshold. Some unknown hand must have insinu- 
ated it underneath the door. Now, I never despise 
stray bits of paper. I have had so many through my 
hands that proved after examination to be of paramount 
importance. So, whilst the others were busy with 
their own affairs I, unseen by them, had already 
stooped and picked the paper up.” 

He paused for a moment or two, then, satisfied that 
he held the beautiful woman’s undivided attention, he 
went on in his habitual dry, urbane monotone: 

“Now, though I was quite sure in my own mind, 
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citoyenne, that this dillet-doux was intended for your 
fair hands, I felt that, as its finder, I had some sort of 
lien upon 1 e 

‘To the point, Citizen, I pray you!” Theresia broke 
in harshly, tried by a show of impatience and of fatigue 
to hide the anxiety which had once more taken posses- 
sion of her heart. “You found a letter addressed to 
me; you read it. As you have brought it here, I 
presume that you wish me to know its contents. So 
get on, man, get on!’’ she added more vehemently. 
‘It is not at three in the morning that one cares for 
dalliance.” 

By way of a reply, Chauvelin slowly unfolded the 
note and began to read: 

“Bertrand Moncrif is a young fool, but he is too 
good to be the plaything of a sleek black pantheress, 
however beautiful she might be. So I am taking him 
away to England where, in the arms of his long- 
suffering and loyal sweetheart, he will soon forget the 
brief madness which so nearly landed him on the 
guillotine and made of him a tool to serve the selfish 
whims of Theresia Cabarrus.’ ” 

Theresia had listened to the brief, enigmatic epistle 
without displaying the slightest sign of emotion or 
surprise. Now, when Chauvelin had finished reading, 
and with his strange, dry smile handed her the tiny 
note, she took it and for awhile contemplated it in 
silence, her face perfectly placid save for a curious and 
ominous contraction of the brows and a screwing-up 
of the fine eyes, which gave her a curious, snake-like 
expression. 

“You know, of course, citoyenne,”” Chauvelin said 
after awhile, “who the writer of this—shall we say’— 
impudent epistle happens to be?”’ 

She nodded. 
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‘The man,”’ he went on placidly, “who goes by the 
name of the Scarlet Pimpernel. The impudent 
English adventurer whom Citizen Robespierre has 
asked you, citoyenne, to lure into the net which we may 
spread for him.” 

Still Theresia was silent. She did not look at 
Chauvelin, but kept her eyes fixed upon the scrap of 
paper, which she had folded into a long, narrow ribbon 
and was twining in and out between her fingers. 

“A while ago, citoyenne,”’ Chauvelin continued, “‘in 
ae room, you refused to lend us a helping 
hand.”’ 

Still no reply from Theresia. She had just 
smoothed out the mysterious epistle, carefully folded 
it into four, and was in the act of slipping it into the 
bosom of her gown. Chauvelin waited quite patiently. 
He was accustomed to waiting, and patience was an 
integral part of his stock in trade. Opportunism was 
another. 

Theresia was sitting on her favourite settee, leaning 
forward with her hands clasped between her knees. 
Her head was bent, and the tiny rose-shaded lamp 
failed to throw its glimmer of light upon her face. 
The clock on the mantelshelf behind her was ticking 
with insentient monotony. Anon, a distant chime 
struck the quarter after three. Whereupon Chauvelin 
rose, 

“I think we understand one another, citoyenne,’’ he 
said quietly, and with a sigh of complete satisfaction. 
“It is latenow. At what hour may I have the privilege 
of seeing you alone?” 

“At three in the afternoon?” she replied tonelessly, 
like one speaking in a dream. “Citizen Tallien is 
always at the Convention then, and my door will be 
denied to everybody else.” 
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“T’ll be here at three o’clock,” was Chauvelin’s final 
word, 

Theresia had not moved. He made her a deep 
bow and went out of the room. The next moment, 
the opening and shutting of the outer door proclaimed 
that he had gone. 

After that, Theresia Cabarrus went to bed. 


[3 THE FISHERMAN’S REST 


I 


Anp whilst the whole of Europe was in travail with 
the repercussion of the gigantic upheaval that was 
shaking France to its historic foundations, the last 
few years had seen but very little change in this little 
corner of England. 

' The Fisherman’s Rest stood where it had done for 
two centuries and long before thrones had tottered 
and anointed heads fallen on the scaffold. The oak 
rafters, black with age, the monumental hearth, the 
tables and high-backed benches, seemed like mute 
testimonies to good order and to tradition, just as the 
shiny pewter mugs, the foaming ale, the brass that 
glittered like gold, bore witness to unimpaired pros- 
perity and an even, well-regulated life. 

Over in the kitchen yonder, Mistress Sally Waite, as 
she now was, still ruled with a firm if somewhat hasty 
hand, the weight of which, so the naughty gossips 
averred, ever her husband, Master Harry Waite, had 
experienced more than once. She still queened it 
over her father’s household, presided over his kitchen, 
and drove the young scullery wenches to their task 
with her sharp tongue and an occasional slap. But 
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The Fisherman’s Rest could not have gone on without 
her. The copper saucepans would in truth have not 
glittered so, nor would the home-brewed ale have 
tasted half so luscious to Master Jellyband’s faithful 
customers, had not Mistress Sally’s strong brown hands 
drawn it for them, with just the right amount of creamy 
foam on the top and not a bit too much. 

And so it was still many a “‘Ho, Sally! ’Ere Sally! 
"Ow long’ll you be with that there beer!’ or “Say, 
Sally! A cut of your cheese and homebaked bread; 
and look sharp about it!’ that resounded from end to 
end of the long, low-raftered coffee-room of The 
Fisherman’s Rest, on this fine May day of the year 
of grace 1794. 

Sally Waite, her muslin cap set at a becoming angle, 
her kerchief primly folded over her well-developed 
bosom, and her kirtle neatly raised above a pair of 
exceedingly shapely ankles, was in and out of the room, 
in and out of the kitchen, tripping it like a benevolent 
if somewhat substantial fairy, bandying chaff here, 
administering rebuke there, hot, panting and excited. 


IT 


The while mine host, Master Jellyband—perhaps 
a shade more portly of figure, a thought more bald of 
pate, these last two years—stood with stubby legs 
firmly planted upon his own hearth, wherein, despite 
the warmth of a glorious afternoon, a log fire blazed 
away merrily. He was giving forth his views upon 
the political situation of Europe generally with the 
self-satisfied assurance born of complete ignorance 
and true British insular prejudice. 

Believe me, Mr. Jellyband was in no two minds 
about ‘“‘them murderin’ furriners over yonder” who 
had done away with their King and Queen and all 
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their nobility and quality, and whom England had at 
last decided to lick into shape. 

“And not a moment too soon, hark’ee, Mr. ’Emp- 
seed,” he went on sententiously. “And if I ’ad my 
way, we should ’ave punished ’em proper long before 
this—blown their bloomin’ Paris into smithereens, 
and carried off the pore Queen afore those murderous 
villains ’ad ’er pretty ’ead off of ’er shoulders!” 

Mr. Hempseed, from his own privileged corner in 
the inglenook, was not altogether prepared to admit 
that. 

“Tam not for interfering with other folks’ ways,” 
he said, raising his quaking treble so as to stem 
effectually the torrent of Master Jellyband’s eloquence. 
‘‘As the Scriptures say ” 

“Keep your dirty fingers from off my waist!”’ came 
in decisive tones from Mistress Sally Waite, whilst the 
shrill sound made by the violent contact of a feminine 
hand against a manly cheek froze the Scriptural quota- 
tion on Mr. Hempseed’s lips. 

“‘Now then, now then, Sally!” Mr. Jellyband 
thought fit to say in stern tones, not liking his cus- 
tomers to be thus summarily dealt with. 

“Now then, Father,” Sally retorted, with a toss of 
her brown curls, ‘“‘you just attend to your politics, and 
Mr. ’Empseed to ’is Scriptures, and leave me to deal 
with them impudent Jackanapes. You wait!’’ she 
added, turning once more with a parting shot directed 
apainst the discomfited offender. “If my ’Arry 
catches you at them tricks, you'll see what you get— 
that’s all!” 

“Sally!” Mr. Jellyband admonished, more sternly 
this time. “You'll ’ave my lord Hastings ’ere before 
is dinner is ready.” 

Which suggestion so overawed Mistress Sally that 
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she promptly forgot the misdoings of the forward 
swain and failed to hear the sarcastic chuckle which 
greeted the mention of her husband’s name. With 
an excited little cry, she ran quickly out of the room. 

Mr. Hempseed, loftily unaware of interruption, 
concluded his sententious remark: 

“As the Scriptures say, Mr. Jellyband: ‘’Ave no 
fellowship with the unfruitful work of darkness.’ | 
don’t ’old not with interfering. Remember what the 
Scriptures say: ‘’E that committeth sin is of the devil, 
and the devil sinneth from the beginning,’”’ he con- 
cluded with sublime irrelevance, sagely nodding his 
head. 

But Mr. Jellyband was not thus lightly to be con- 
founded in his argument—no, not by any quotation, 
relevant or otherwise! 

“All very fine, Mr. ’Empseed,”’ he said, “and good 
enough for them ’oo, like yourself, are willin’ to side 
with them murderin’ reprobates. .. .” 

“Like myself, Mr. Jellyband?” protested Mr. 
Hempseed, with as much vigour as his shrill treble 
would allow. “Nay, but I’m not for them children 
of darkness ee 

“You may be or you may not,”’ Mr. Jellyband went 
on, nothing.daunted. ‘There be many as are, and 
’oo’d say “Let °em murder,’ even now. But I say that 
them as ’oo talk that way are not true Englishmen; for 
tis we Englishmen ’oo can teach the furriner just what 
’e may do and what ’e may not. And as we’ve got the 
ships and the men and the money, we can just fight ’em 
as are not of our way o’ thinkin’. And let me tell you, 
Mr. ’Empseed, that I’m prepared to back my opinions 
‘gainst any man as don’t agree with me!” 

For the nonce Mr. Hempseed was silent. True, a 
Scriptural text did hover on his thin, quivering lips; 
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but as no one paid any heed to him for the moment its 
appositeness will for ever remain doubtful. The 
honours of victory rested with Mr. Jellyband. Such 
lofty patriotism, coupled with so much sound know- 
ledge of political affairs, could not fail to leave its 
impress upon the more ignorant and the less fervent 
amongst the frequenters of The Fisherman’s Rest. 

Indeed, who was more qualified to pass an opinion 
on current events than the host of that much- 
frequented. resort, seeing that the ladies and gentlemen 
of quality who came to England from over the water, 
so as to escape all them murtherin’ reprobates in their 
own country, did most times halt at The Fisherman’s 
Rest on their way to London or to Bath? And though 
Mr. Jellyband did not know a word of French—no 
furrin lingo for him, thank ’ee!—he nevertheless had 
mixed with all that nobility and gentry for over two 
years now, and had learned all that there was to know 
about the life over there, and about Mr. Pitt’s inten- 
tions to put a stop to all those abominations. 


III 


Even now, hardly had mine host’s conversation 
with his favoured customers assumed a more domestic 
turn, than a loud clatter on the cobblestones outside, a 
jingle and a rattle, shouts, laughter and bustle, 
announced the arrival of guests who were privileged 
to make as much noise as they pleased. . 

Mr. Jellyband ran to the door, shouted for Sally at 
the top of his voice, with a “‘Here’s my lord Hastings!” 
to add spur to Sally’s hustle. Politics were forgotten 
for the nonce, arguments set aside, in the excitement 
of welcoming the quality. 

Three young Salant in travelling clothes, smart of 
appearance and debonair of mien, were ushering 4 
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party of strangers—three ladies and two men—into 
the hospitable porch of The Fisherman’s Rest. The 
little party had walked across from the inner harbour, 
where' the graceful masts of an elegant schooner lately 
arrived in port were seen gently swaying against the 
delicately coloured afternoon sky. Three or four 
sailors from the schooner were carrying luggage, which 
they deposited in the hall of the inn, then touched their 
forelocks in response to a pleasant smile and nod from 
the young lords. | 

“This way, my lord,” Master Jellyband reiterated 
with jovial obsequiousness. “Everything is ready. 
This way! Hey, Sallee!’”’ he called again; and Sally, 
hot, excited, blushing, came tripping over from the 
kitchen, wiping her hot plump palms against her apron 
in anticipation of shaking hands with their lordships. 

“Since Mr. Waite isn’t anywhere about,” my lord 
Hastings said gaily, as he put a bold arm round 
Mistress Sally’s dainty waist, “I'll e’en have a kiss, 
my pretty one.” 

“And I, too, by gad, for old sake’s sakel’’ Lord 
Tony asserted, and planked a hearty kiss on Mistress 
Sally’s dimpled cheek. 

‘At your service, my lords, at your service!” Master 
Jellyband rejoined, laughing. Then added more 
soberly: “‘Now then, Sally, show the ladies up into 
the blue room, the while their lordships ’ave a first 
shake down in the coffee-room. This way, gentle- 
men—your lordships—this way!” 

he strangers in the meanwhile had stood by, wide- 

eyed and somewhat bewildered in face of this exuberant 

hilarity which was so unlike what they had pictured to 

themselves of dull, fog-ridden England—so unlike, 

too, the dreary moroseness which of late had replaced 

the erstwhile lighthearted gaiety of their own country- 
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men. The porch and the narrow hall of The Fisher- 
man’s Rest appeared to them seething with vitality. 
Every one was talking, nobody seemed to listen; every- 
one was merry, and everyone knew everybody else 
and was pleased to meet them. Sonorous laughter 
echoed from end to end along the solid beams, black 
and shiny with age. It all seemed so homely, so 
happy. The deference paid to the young gallants and 
to them as strangers by the sailors and the innkeeper 
was so genuine and hearty, without the slightest sign 
of servility, that those five people who had left behind 
them so much class-hatred, enmity and cruelty in their 
own country, felt an unaccountable tightening of the 
heart, a few hot tears rise to their eyes, partly of joy, 
but partly too of regret. 


IV 


Lord Hastings, the youngest and merriest of the 
English party, guided the two Frenchmen towards 
the coffee-room, with many a jest in atrocious French 
and kindly words of encouragement, all intended to 
put the strangers at their ease. 

Lord Anthony Dewhurst and Sir Andrew Ffoulkes 
—a trifle more serious and earnest, yet equally happy 
and excited at the success of their perilous adventure 
and at the prospect of reunion with their wives— 
lingered a moment longer in the hall, in order to speak 
with the sailors who had brought the luggage along. 

“Do you know aught of Sir Percy?” Lord Tony 
asked. 

‘‘No, my lord,’’ the sailor gave answer; ‘‘not since 
he went ashore early this morning. ’Er Ladyship 
was waitin’ for ‘im on the pier. Sir Percy just ran up 
the steps and then ’e shouted to us to get back quickly. 
‘Tell their lordships,’ ’e says, ‘I’ll meet them at The 
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Rest.” And then Sir Percy and ’er ladyship just 
walked off and we saw naun more of them.” 

‘“‘That was many hours ago,” Sir Andrew Ffoulkes 
mused, with an inward smile. He too saw visions of 
meeting his pretty Suzanne very soon, and walking 
away with her into the land of dreams. 

‘Twas just six o’clock when Sir Percy ’ad the boat 
lowered,” the sailor rejoined. “And we rowed quick 
back after we landed ’im. But the Day-Dream, she 
’ad to wait for the tide. We wurr a long while gettin’ 
into port.” 

Sir Andrew nodded. 

“You don’t know,” he said, “if the skipper had any 
further orders?” 

“{ don’t know, sir,” the man replied. ‘But we 
mun be in readiness always. No one knows when Sir 
Percy may wish to set sail again.” 

The two young men said nothing more, and 
presently the sailors touched their forelocks and went 
away. Lord Tony and Sir Andrew exchanged know- 
ing smiles. They could easily picture to themselves 
their beloved chief, indefatigable, like a boy let out 
from school, exhilarated by the deadly danger through 
which he had once more passed unscathed, clasping 
his adored wife in his arms and wandering off with 
her, heaven knew whither, living his life of joy and 
love and happiness during the brief hours which: his 
own indomitable energy, his reckless courage, accorded 
to the sentimental side of his complex nature. : 

Far too impatient to wait until the tide allowed the 
ay-Dream to get into port, he had been rowed ashore 
in the early dawn, and his beautiful Marguerite— 
punctual to the assignation conveyed to her by one 
of those mysterious means of which Percy alone knew 
the secret—was there ready to receive him, to forget 
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in the shelter of his arms the days of racking anxiety 
and of cruel terror for her beloved through which she 
had again and again been forced to pass. 

Neither Lord Tony nor Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, the 
Scarlet Pimpernel’s most faithful and devoted lieuten- 
ants, begrudged their chief these extra hours of bliss, 
the while they were left in charge of the party so lately 
rescued from horrible death. They knew that within 
a day or two—within a few hours, perhaps—-Blakeney 
would tear himself away once more from the clinging 
embrace of his exquisite wife, from the comfort and 
luxury of an ideal home, from the adulation of friends, 
the pleasures of wealth and of fashion, in order mayhap 
to grovel in the squalor and filth of some outlandish 
corner of Paris, where he could be in touch with the 
innocents who suffered—the poor, the terror-stricken 
victims of the merciless revolution. Within a few 
hours, mayhap, he would be risking his life again 
every moment of the day, in order to save some poor 
hunted fellow-creature—man, woman or child—from 
death that threatened them at the hands of inhuman 
monsters who knew neither mercy nor compunction. 

As for the nineteen members of the League, they 
took it in turns to follow their leader where danger 
was thickest. It was a privilege eagerly sought, 
deserved by all, and accorded to those who were most 
highly trusted. It was invariably followed by a period 
of rest in happy England, with wife, friends, joy and 
luxury. Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, Lord Anthony Dew- 
hurst and my lord Hastings had been of the expedition 
which brought Madame de Serval with her three 
children and Bertrand Moncrif safely to England, after 
adventures more perilous, more reckless of danger, 
than most. Within a few hours they would be free 
to forget in the embrace of clinging arms every perl 
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and every adventure save the eternal one of love, free 
to forswear everything outside that, save their venera- 
tion for their chief and their loyalty to his cause. 


14 THE CASTAWAY 


I 


An excellent dinner served by Mistress Sally and her 
attendant little wenches put everybody into rare good- 
humour. Madame de Serval—pale, delicate, with 
gentle, plaintive voice and eyes that had acquired a 
pathetically furtive look—even contrived to smile, her 
heart warmed by the genuine welcome, the rare gaiety 
that irradiated this fortunate corner of God’s earth. 
Wars and rumours of war reached it only as an echo of 
great things that went on in the vast outside world; 
and though more than one of Dover’s gallant sons had 
perished in one or the other of the Duke of York’s 
unfortunate incursions into Holland, or in one of the 
numerous naval engagements off the western shores of 
France, on the whole, the war, intermittent and 
desultory, had not yet cast its heavy gloom over the 
entire country. 

Joséphine and Jacques de Serval, whose enthusiasm 
for martyrdom had received so severe a check in the 
course of the Fraternal Supper in the Rue St. Honoré, 
had at first with the self-consciousness of youth adopted 
an attitude of obstinate and irreclaimable sorrow, until 
the antics of Master Harry Waite, pretty Sally’s hus- 
band—jealous as a young turkey-cock of every gallant. 
who dared to ogle his buxom wife—brought laughter 
to their lips. My lord Hastings’ comical attempts at 
speaking French, the droll mistakes he made, easily 
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did the rest; and soon their lively, high-pitched Latin 
voices mingled with unimpaired gaiety with the more 
mellow sound of Anglo-Saxon tongues. 

Even Régine de Serval had smiled when my lord 
Hastings had asked her with grave solemnity whether 
Madame de Serval would wish “le fou de descendre’’— 
the lunatic to come downstairs—meaning all the while 
whether she wanted the fire in the big hearth to be let 
down, seeing that the atmosphere in the coffee-room 
was growing terribly hot. 

The only one who seemed quite unable to shake off 
his moroseness was Bertrand Moncrif. He sat next to 
Régine, silent, somewhat sullen, a look that seemed 
almost one of dull resentment lingering in his eyes. 
From time to time, when he appeared peculiarly 
moody or when he refused to eat, her little hand 
would steal out under the table and press his with a 
gentle, motherly gesture. 


IJ 


It was when the merry meal was over and while 
Master Jellyband was going the round with a fine 
bottle of smuggled brandy, which the young gentle- 
men sipped with unmistakable relish, that a com- 
motion arose outside the inn; whereupon Master 
Harry Waite ran out of the coffee-roam in order to 
see what was amiss. | 

Nothing very much apparently. Waite came back 
after a moment or two and said that two sailors from the 
barque Angela were outside with a young French lad, 
who seemed more dead than alive, and whom it 
appears the barque had picked up just outside French 
waters, in an open boat, half perished with terror and 
inanition. As the lad spoke nothing but French, the 
sailors had brought him — to The Fisherman's 
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Rest, thinking that maybe some of the quality would 
care to interrogate him. 

At once Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, my lord Tony and 
Lord Hastings were on the quivive. A lad in distress, 
coming from France, found alone in an open boat, 
suggested one of those tragedies in which the League 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel was wont to play a réle. 

“Let the Jad be taken into the parlour, Jellyband,” 
Sir Andrew commanded. ‘“You’ve got a fire there, 
haven’t your” 

‘Yes, yes, Sir Andrew! We always keep fires 
going here until past the fifteenth of May.” 

“Well then, get him in there. Then give him 
some of your smuggled brandy first, you old dog! 
then some wine and food. After that we’ll find out 
something more about him.” 

He himself went along in order to see that his 
orders were carried out. Jellyband, as usual, had 
already deputed his daughter to do the necessary, and 
in the hall there was Mistress Sally, capable and 
compassionate, supporting, almost carrying a youth 
who in truth appeared scarce able to stand. 

She led him gently into the small private parlour, 
where a cheerful log-fire was blazing, sat him down 
in an arm-chair beside the hearth, after which Master 
Jellyband himself poured half a glass of brandy down 
the poor lad’s throat. This revived him a little, and 
he looked about him with huge, scared eyes. 

“Sainte Mére de Dieu!’ he murmured feebly. 
“Where am I?” 

‘“‘Never mind about that now, my lad,” replied Sir 
Andrew, whose knowledge of French was of a dis- 
tinctly higher order than that of his comrades. “You 
are among friends. That is enough. Have some- 
thing to eat and drink now. Later we’ll talk.” 
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He was eyeing the boy keenly. Contact with 
suffering and misery over there in France, under the 
leadership of the most selfless, most understanding 
man of this or any time, had intensified his powers of 
perception. Even the first glance had revealed to 
him the fact that here was no ordinary waif. The 
lad spoke with a gentle, highly refined voice; his skin 
was delicate, and his face exquisitely beautiful; his 
hands, though covered with grime, and his feet, 
encased in huge, coarse boots, were small and daintily 
shaped, like those of a woman. Already Sir Andrew 
had made up his mind that if the oilskin cap which 
sat so extraordinarily tightly on the boy’s head were 
to be removed, a wealth of long hair would certainly 
be revealed. 

However, all these facts, which threw over the 
young stranger a further veil of mystery, could not in 
all humanity be investigated now. Sir Andrew 
Ffoulkes, with the consummate tact born of kindli- 
ness, left the lad alone as soon as he appeared able to 
sit up and eat, and himself rejoined his friends in the 
coffee-room. 


15 THE NEST 


I 


No one, save a very few intimates, knew of the little 
nest wherein Sir Percy Blakeney and his lady hid 
their happiness on those occasions when the inde- 
fatigable Scarlet Pimpernel was only able to spend a 
few hours in England, and when a journey to their 
beautiful home in Richmond could not be thought of. 
The house—it was only a cottage, timbered and 
creeper-clad—lay about a mile and a half outside 
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Dover, off the main road, perched up high on rising 
ground over a narrow lane. It had a small garden 
round it, which in May was ablaze with daffodils and 
bluebells, and in June with roses. Two faithful 
servants, a man and his wife, looked after the place, 
kept the nest cosy and warm whenever her ladyship 
wearied of fashion, or else, actually expecting Sir 
Percy, would come down from London for a day or 
two in order to dream of that elusive and transient 
happiness for which her soul hungered, even while her 
indomitable spirit accepted the inevitable. 

A few days ago the weekly courier from France had 
brought her a line from Sir Percy, together with the 
promise that she should rest in his arms on the Ist of 
May. And Marguerite had come down to the 
creeper-covered cottage knowing that, despite obstacles 
which might prove insuperable to others, Percy would 
keep his word. 

She had stolen out at dawn to wait for him on the 
pier; and sure enough, as soon as the May-day sun, 
which had risen to-day in his glory as if to crown her 
brief happiness with warmth and radiance, had dis- 
sipated the morning mist, her yearning eyes had spied 
the smart white gig which had put off from the 
Day-Dream, leaving the graceful ship to await the 
turn of the tide before putting into port. 

Since then, every moment of the day had been one 
of rapture. The first sight of her husband in his huge 
caped coat, which seemed to add further inches to his 
great height, his call of triumph when he saw her, his 
arms outstretched, there, far away in the small boat, 
with a gesture of such infinite longing that for a second 
or two tears obscured Marguerite’s vision. Then the 
drawing up of the boat against the landing-stage; 
Percy’s spring ashore; his voice, his look; the strength 
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of his arms; the ardour of his embrace. Rapture, in 
truth, to which the thought of its brief duration alone 
lent a touch of bitterness. 

But of parting again Marguerite would not think— 
not to-day, while the birds were singing a deafening 
pean of joy; not while the scent of growing grass, of 
moist, travailing earth, was in her nostrils; not while 
the sap was in the trees, and the gummy crimson buds 
of the chestnuts were bursting into leaf. Not while 
she wandered up the narrow lane between hedges of 
' blackthorn in bloom, with Percy’s arm around her, his 
loved voice in her ear, his merry laughter echoing 
through the sweet morning air. 

After that, breakfast in the low, raftered room— 
the hot, savoury milk, the home-baked bread, the 
home-churned butter. Then the long, delicious, 
intimate talk of love, and of yearnings, of duty and 
gallant deeds. Blakeney kept nothing secret from 
his wife; and what he did not tell her, that she easily 
guessed. But it was from the members of the League 
that she learned all there was to know of heroism 
and selflessness in the perilous adventures through 
which her husband passed with so lighthearted a 

aiety. : 

“You should see me as an asthmatic reprobate, 
m’dear,” he would say, with his infectious laugh. 
“And hear that cough! Lud love you, but I am 
mightily proud of that cough! Poor old Rateau does 
not do it better himself; and he is genuinely asthmatic.” 

He gave her an example of his prowess; but she 
would not allow him to go on. The sound was too 
weird, and conjured up visions which to-day she 
would fain forget. 

““Rateau was a real find,’”’ he went on more seriously;. 
“because he is three parts an imbecile and as obedient: 
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as a dog When some of those devils are on my 
track, lo! the real Rateau appears and yours truly 
vanishes where no one can find him!” 

“Pray God,” she murmured involuntarily ‘‘they 
never may]”’ 

‘They won't, m’dear, they won’t!” he asserted 
with lighthearted conviction. ‘“‘They have become 
so confused now between Rateau the coal-heaver, the 
mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel, and the problematic 
English milor, that all three of these personalities can 
appear before their eyes and they will let ’em all 
escape! I assure you that the confusion between the 
Scarlet Pimpernel who was in the ante-chamber of 
Mother Théot on that fateful afternoon, and again at 
the Fraternal Supper in the Rue St. Honoré, and the 
real Rateau who was at Mother Théot’s while that 
same exciting supper party was going on, was so 
great that not one of those murdering reprobates 
could trust his own eyes and ears, and that we got 
away as easily as rabbits out of a torn net.”’ 

Thus did he explain and laugh over the perilous 
adventure where he had faced a howling mob disguised 
as Rateau the coal-heaver, and with almost super- 
human pluck and boldness had dragged Madame de 
Serval and her children into the derelict house which 
was one of the League’s headquarters. That is how 
he characterized the extraordinary feat of audacity 
when, in order to give his gallant lieutenants time to 
smuggle the unfortunates out of the house through 
a back and secret way, he showed himself on the 
balcony above the multitude, and hurled dummy 
figures into the brazier below. 

Then came the story of Bertrand Moncrif, snatched 
half-unconscious out of the apartment of fair Theresia 
Cabarrus, whilst Robespierre himself sat not half a 
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dozen yards away, with only the thickness of a wall 
between him and his arch enemy. 

“How the woman must hate you!” Marguerite 
murmured, with a slight shudder of acute anxiety 
which she did her best to conceal. “There are things 
that a woman like the Cabarrus will never forgive. 
Whether she cares for Bertrand Moncrif or no, her 
aia | will suffer intensely, and she will never forgive 
you for taking him out of her clutches.” 

He laughed. 

“Lud, m’dear!’’ he said lightly. “If we were to 
take heed of all the people who hate us we should 
spend our lives pondering rather than doing. And 
all I want to ponder over,” he added, whilst his glance 
of passionate earnestness seemed to envelop her like 
an exquisite warm mantle, “is your beauty, your eyes, 
the scent of your hair, the delicious flavour of your 
kiss !”’ 


II 


It was some hours later on that same glorious day, 
when the shadows of ash and chestnut lay right across 
the lane and the arms of evening folded the cosy nest 
in their mysterious embrace, that Sir Percy and Mar- 
guerite sat in the deep window-embrasure of the tiny 
living-room. He had thrown open wide the case- 
ments, and hand resting in hand, they watched the 
last ray of golden light lingering in the west and 
listened to the twitterings which came like tender 
“good nights” from the newly-built nests among the 
trees. 

It was one of those perfect spring evenings, rare 
enough in northern climes, without a breath of wind, 
when every sound carries clear and sharp through the 
stillness around. The air was soft and slightly moist, 
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with a tang in it of wakening life and of rising sap, 
and with the scent of wild narcissus and of wood 
violets rising like intoxicating incense to the nostrils. 
It was in truth one of those evenings when happiness 
itse f seems rudely out of place, and nature—exquisite, 
but so cruelly transient in her loveliness—demands 
the tribute of gentle melancholy. 

A thrush said something to its mate—something 
insistent and tender that lulled them both to rest. 
After that, Nature became quite still, and Marguerite, 
with a catch in her throat which she would have given 
much to suppress, laid her head upon her husband’s 
breast. 

Then it was that suddenly a man’s voice, hoarse 
but distinct, broke in upon the perfect peace around. 
What it said could not at first be gathered. It took 
some time ere Marguerite became sufficiently con- 
scious of the disturbing noise to raise her head and 
listen. As for Sir Percy, he was wrapped in the 
contemplation of the woman he worshipped, and 
nothing short of an earthquake would have dragged 
him back to reality, had not Marguerite raised herself 
on her knees and quickly whispered: 

“Listen |” 

The man’s voice had been answered by a woman’s, 
raised as if in defiance that seemed both pitiful and 
futile. 

“You cannot harm me now. Iam in England!” 

Marguerite leaned out of the window, tried to peer 
into the darkness which was fast gathering over the 
lane. The voices had come from there: first the 
man’s, then the woman’s, and now the man’s again; 
both speaking in French, the woman obviously 
terrified and pleading, the man harsh and command- 
ing. Now it was raised again, more incisive and 
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distinct than before, and Marguerite had in truth 
some difficulty in repressing the cry that rose to her 
lips. She had recognized the man’s voice. 

“Chauvelin!” she murmured. 

“Aye, in England, citoyenne\” that ominous voice 
went ondryly. “But the arm of justice is long. And 
remember that you are not the first who has tried— 
unsuccessfully, let me tell you!—to evade punishment 
by flying to the enemies of France. Wherever you 
may hide, I will know how to find you. Have I not 
found you here, now?—and you but a few hours in 
Dover!” 

“But you cannot touch me!” the woman protested 
with the courage of one in despair. 

The man laughed. 

“Are you really simple enough, citoyenne,”’ he said, 
“to be convinced of that?” 

This sarcastic retort was followed by a moment or 
two of silence, then by a woman’s cry; and in an 
instant Sir Percy was on his feet and out of the house. 
Marguerite followed him as far as the porch, whence 
the sloping ground, aided by flagged steps here and 
there, led down to the gate and thence on to the lane. 

It was close beside the gate that a human-looking 
bundle lay huddled, when Sir Percy came upon the 
scene, even whilst, some fifty yards away at the sharp 
bend of the lane, a man could be seen walking rapidly 
away, his pace wellnigh atarun. Suir Percy’s instinct 
was for giving chase, but the huddled-up figure put 
out a pair of arms and clung to him so desperately, 
with smothered cries of: “‘For pity’s sake, don’t leave 
me!’’ that it would have been inhuman to go. And 
so he bent down, raised the human bundle from the 
ground, and carried it bodily up into the house. 

Here he deposited his burden upon the window 
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seat, where but a few moments ago he had been 
wrapped in the contemplation of Marguerite’s eye- 
et and with his habitual quaint good-humour, 
said: 

“T leave the rest to you, m’dear. My French is 
too atrocious for dealing with the case.” 

Marguerite understood the hint. Sir Percy, whose 
command of French was nothing short of phenomenal, 
never used the language save when engaged in his 
perilous undertakings. His perfect knowledge of 
every idiom would have set any ill-intentioned eaves- 


dropper thinking. 


III 


The human bundle looked very pathetic lying there 
upon the window seat, propped up with cushions. It 
appeared to be a youth, dressed in rough fisherman’s 
clothes and with a cap that fitted tightly round the 
head; but with hands delicate as a woman’s and a face 
of exquisite beauty. 

Without another word, Marguerite quietly took 
hold of the cap and gently removed it. A wealth of 
blue-black hair fell like’a cascade over the recumbent 
shoulders. “I thought as much!” Sir Percy remarked 
quietly, even whilst the stranger, apparently terrified, 
jumped up and burst into tears, moaning piteously: 

“Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Sainte Vierge, pro- 
tégez-moi!l” 

There was nothing to do but to wait; and anon the 
first paroxysm of grief and terror passed. The 
stranger, with a wry little smile, took the handkerchief 
which Lady Blakeney was holding out to her and 
proceeded to dry her tears. Then she looked up at 
the kind Samaritans who had befriended her. 

“I am an impostor, I know,” she said, with lips 
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that quivered like those of a child in grief. “But if 
you only knew... 1” 

She sat bolt pe oa now, squeezing and twirling 
the wet handkerchief between her fingers. 

“Some kind English gentlemen were good to me, 
down in the town,” she went on more glibly. ‘‘They 
gave me food and shelter, and I was left alone to rest. 
But I felt stifled in the narrow room. I could hear 
every one talking and laughing, and the evening air 
was so beautiful. So I ventured out. I only meant 
to breathe a little fresh air; but it was all so lovely, so 
peaceful ... here in England ...so different to...” 

She shuddered a little and looked as if she was 
going to cry again. But Marguerite interposed 
gently: 

“So you prolonged your walk, and found this 
lane?” 

“Yes. I prolonged my walk,” the woman replied. 
“{ did not notice that the road had become lonely. 
Then suddenly I realized that 1 was being followed, 
and Iran. Mon Dieu, how I ran! Whither, I knew 
not! I just felt that something horrible was at my 
heels!” 

Her eyes, dilated with terror, looked as black as 
sloes. They were fixed upon Marguerite, never once 
raised on Sir Percy, who, standing some way apart 
from the two women, was looking down on them, 
silent and apparently unmoved. 

The stranger shuddered again; her face was almost 
grey in its expression of fear, and her lips seemed quite 
bloodless. Marguerite gave her trembling hands an 
encouraging pat. 

“It was lucky, 
your way here.” 

“I had seen the light,” the woman continued more 
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she said gently, ‘“‘that you found 
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calmly. “And I believe that at the back of my mind 
there was the instinct to run for shelter. Then sud- 
denly my foot knocked against a stone, and I fell. I 
tried to raise myself quickly, but I had not the time, 
for the next moment I felt a hand on my shoulder, 
and a voice—oh, a voice I dread, citoyenne|—called to 
me by name.” 

‘The voice of Citizen Chauvelin’’ Marguerite 
asked simply. 

The woman looked up quickly. 

“You knew ?”? she murmured. 

“T knew his voice.”’ 

“But you know hime” the other insisted. 

“IT know him—yes,” Marguerite replied. “I am 
a compatriot of yours. Before I married, I was 
Marguerite Saint-Just.”’ 

**Saint-Just?”’ 

‘““‘We are cousins, my brother and I, of the young 
deputy, the friend of Robespierre.” 

“God help you!” the woman murmured. 

“He has done so already, by bringing us both to 
England. My brother is married, and I am Lady 
Blakeney now. You too will feel happy and safe 
now that you are here.”’ 

“Happy?” the woman ejaculated, with a piteous 
sob. “And safe? Mon Dieu, if only | could think 
it |”? 

“But what have you to fear? Chauvelin may have 
retained some semblance of power overin France. He 
has none over here.”’ 

‘“‘He hates me!”’ the other murmured. “Oh, how 
he hates me!” 

“Why?” 

The stranger made no.immediate reply. Her eyes, 
dark as the night, glowing and searching, seemed to 
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read the very soul behind Marguerite’s serene brow. 
Then after awhile she went on, with seeming 
irrelevance: 

“It all began so foolishly! ... mon Dieu, how fool- 
ishly! And I really meant nothing treacherous to 
my own country—nothing unpatriotic, guoi?’’ She 
suddenly seized Marguerite’s two hands and ex- 
claimed with childlike enthusiasm: “You have heard 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel, have you not?” 

“Yes,” Marguerite replied. “I have heard of 
him.”’ 

‘You know then that he is the finest, bravest, most 
wonderful man in all the world?” 

“Yes, I know that,’”’ Marguerite assented with a 
smile. 

“Of course, in France they hate him. Naturally! 
He is the enemy of the republic, guoi? He is against 
all those massacres, the persecution of the innocent. 
He saves them and helps them when he can. So 
they hate him. Naturally.” 

“Naturally!” 

“But I have always admired him,” the woman 
continued, enthusiasm glowing in her dark eyes. 
‘Always; always! Ever since 1 heard what he had 
done, and how he saved the Comte de Tournai, and 
Juliette Marny, and Esther Vincent, and—and count- 
less others. Oh, I knew about them all! For I 
knew Chauvelin well, and one or two of the men on 
the Committee of Public Safety quite intimately, and 
I used to worm out of them all the true facts about the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. Can you wonder that with my 
whole soul I admired him? I worshipped him! I! 
could have laid down my life to help him! He has 
been the guiding star of my dreary life—my hero and 
my king!” | 
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She paused, and those deep, dark eyes of hers were 
fixed straight out before her, as if in truth she beheld 
the hero of her dreams. There was a glow now in her 
cheeks, and her marvellous hair fell like a sable mantle 
around her, framing the perfect oval of the face and 
enhancing by vivid contrast the creamy whiteness of 
chin and throat and the rose-like bloom that had spread 
over her face. Indeed, this was an exquisitely beauti- 
ful creature, and Marguerite, herself one of the 
loveliest women of her time, was carried away by 
genuine, whole-hearted admiration for the stranger, 
as well as by her enthusiasm, which, in very truth, 
seeing its object, was a perfectly natural feeling. 

“So now,” the woman concluded, coming back to 
the painful realities of life with a shudder, which 
extinguished the light in her eyes and took all the 
glow out of her cheeks, ‘“‘so now you understand 
perhaps why Chauvelin hates me!” 

“You must have been rather indiscreet,”” Marguerite 
remarked with a smile. 

“IT was, I suppose. And Chauvelin 1s so vindictive. 
He hates the Scarlet Pimpernel. Out of a few words, 
foolishly spoken perhaps, he has made out a case 
against me. A friend gave me warning. My name 
was already in the hands of Foucquier-Tinville. You 
know what that means! Perquisition! Arrest! 
Judgment! Then the guillotine! Oh, mon Dieu! 
And I had done nothing!—nothing! I fled out of 
Paris. An influential friend just contrived to arrange 
this for me. A faithful servant accompanied me. 
We reached Boulogne. How, I know not! I was so 
weak, so ill, so wretched, I hardly lived. I just 
allowed Francois—that was my servant—to take me 
whithersoever he wished. But we had no passports, 
no papers—nothing! And Chauvelin was on our 
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track. We had to hide—in barns... in pig-styes ... 
anywhere! But we reached Boulogne at last... 
had some money, fortunately. We bribed a fisherman 
to let us have his boat. Only a small boat—imagine! 
A rowing boat! And Francois and I alone in it! 
But it meant our lives if we didn’t go; and perhaps it 
meant our lives if we went! A rowing boat on the 
great, big sea!... Fortunately the weather was fine, 
and Francois said that surely we would meet an 
English vessel which would pick us up. I was more 
dead than alive. And Francois lifted me into the 
boat. And I just remember seeing the coast of France 
receding, receding, receding—farther and farther 
from me. I was so tired. It 1s possible that I slept. 
Then suddenly something woke me. I was wide 
awake. I had heard a cry. | knew I had heard a 
cry, and then a splash—an awful splash! I was wet 
through. One oar hung in the rowlock; the other had 
gone. And Francois wasnotthere. I was all alone.” 

She spoke in hard, jerky sentences, as if every word 
hurt her physically as she uttered it. For the most 
part she was looking down on her hands, that twitched 
convulsively and twisted the tiny wet handkerchief 
into a ball. But now and again she looked up, not at 
Marguerite always, rather at Sir Percy. Her glow- 
ing, tear-wet eyes fastened themselves on him from 
time to time with an appealing or a defiant gaze. He 
appeared silent and sympathetic, and his glance rested 
on her the whole while that she spoke, with an expres- 
sion of detached if kindly interest, as if he did not, 
quite understand everything that she said. Mar- 
guerite as usual was full of tenderness and compassion. 

‘How terribly you must have suffered!” she said 
gently. “But what happened after that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know!” the poor, 
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woman resumed. “I was too numbed, too dazed 
with horror and fear, to suffer very much. The boat 
drifted on, I suppose. It was a beautiful, calm night. 
And the moon was lovely. You remember the moon 
last night?” 

Marguerite nodded. 

“But I remember nothing after .. . after that awful 
cry...and the splash! I suppose my poor Frangois 
fainted or fell asleep . . . and that he fell into the water. 
I never saw him again.... And I remember nothing 
until—until I found myself on board a ship with a 
lot of rough sailors around me, who seemed very 
kind.... They brought me ashore and took me to 
a nice warm place, where some English gentlemen 
took compassion on me. And...and...I have 
already told you the rest.” 

She leaned back against the cushions of the seat as 
if exhausted with the prolonged effort. Her hands 
seemed quite cold now, almost blue, and Marguerite 
rose and closed the window behind her. 

“How kind and thoughtful you are!” the stranger 
exclaimed, and after a moment added with a weary 
sigh, “I must not trespass longer on your kindness. 
It is late now, and... I must go.” 

She struggled to her feet, rose with obvious 
reluctance. 

‘‘The inn where I was,” she said, “‘it is not far?” 

“But you cannot go out alone,” Marguerite re- 
joined. ‘“You do not even know the way!” 

‘Ah, nol But perhaps your servant could accom- 
pany me... only as far as the town.... After 
that, I can ask the way ... I should no longer be 
frightened.” 

‘You speak English then, Madame?” 

“Oh, yes! My father was a diplomat. He was in 
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England once for four years. I learned a little 
English. I have not forgotten it.” 

“One of the servants shall certainly go with you. 
The inn you speak of must be The Fisherman’s Rest, 
since you found English gentlemen there.” 

“Tf Madame will allow me?” Sir Percy broke in, 
for the first time since the stranger had embarked 
upon her narrative. : 

The stranger looked up at him with a half-shy, half- 
eager smile. 

“You, milor!’’ she exclaimed. “Ohno! I would 
be ashamed - 

She paused, and her cheeks became crimson whilst 
she looked down in utter confusion on her extra- 
ordinary attire. 

“T had forgotten,” she murmured tearfully. ‘‘Fran- 
¢ois made me put on these awful clothes when we left 
Paris.” 

. “Then I must lend you a cloak for to-night,” 
Marquerite interposed with a smile. “But you need 
not mind your clothes, Madame. On this coast our 

eople are used to seeing unfortunate fugitives landing 
in every sort of guise. To-morrow we must find you 
something wherein to travel to London.” 

“To London?” the stranger said with some eager- 
ness. “Yes! I would wish to go to London.” 

“It will be quite easy. Madame de Serval, with 
her son and two daughters and another friend, 1s 
travelling by the coach to-morrow. You could join 
them, I am sure. Then you would not be alone. 
You have money, Madame?” Marguerite concluded, 
with practical solicitude. 

“Oh yes!” the other replied. ‘“‘I have plenty for 
resent needs ... in a wallet... under my clothes. 
was able to collect a littl—and I have not lost it. 
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I am not dependent,” she added, with a smile of 
gratitude. “And as soon as I have found my 
husband aw 

“Your husband?” Marguerite exclaimed. 

‘Monsieur le Marquis de Fontenay,” the other 
answered simply. “Perhaps you know him. You 
have seen him ...in London?... Not?” 

Marguerite shook her head. 

‘Not to my knowledge.” 

‘He left me—two years ago ... cruelly ... emi- 
grated to England ... and 1 was left all alone in the 
world. ... He saved his own life by running away 
from France; but I—I could not go just then .. . and 
SO 33 





She seemed on the verge of breaking down again, 
then recovered herself and continued more quietly: 

‘“That was my idea, you see; to find my husband one 
day. Now a cruel Fate has forced me to fly from 
France; so I thought I would go to London and 
perhaps some kind friends will help me to find 
Monsieur de Fontenay. I have never ceased to love 
him, though he was so cruel. And I think that... 
perhaps ... he also has not quite forgotten me.” 

“That were impossible,” Marguerite rejoined 
gently. “But I have friends in London who are in 
touch with most of the émigrés here. We will see 
what can be done. It will not be difficult, methinks, 
to find Monsieur de Fontenay.” 

‘You are an angel, milady!”’ the stranger exclaimed; 
and with a gesture that was perfect in its suggestion of 
gracious humility, she took Marguerite’s hand and 
raised it to her lips. Then she once more mopped 
her eyes, picked up her cap and hastily hid the wealth 
of her hair beneath it. After which, she turned to 
Sir Percy. 
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“Tam ready, milor,” she said. “I have intruded 
far too long as it is upon your privacy.... But lam 
not brave enough to refuse your escort. Miulady, 
forgive me! I will walk fast, very fast, so that milor 
will return to you very soon!” 

She wrapped herself up in the cloak which, at Lady 
Blakeney’s bidding, one of the servants had brought 
her, and a moment or two later the stranger and Sir 
Percy were out of the house, whilst Marguerite 
remained for awhile in the porch, listening to their 
retreating footsteps. 

There was a frown of puzzlement between her 
brows, a look of troubled anxiety in her eyes. Some- 
how, the brief sojourn of that strange and beautiful 
woman in her house had filled her soul with a vague 
feeling of dread, which she tried vainly to combat. 
There was no real suspicion against the woman in her 
heart—how could there bef—but she—Marguerite— 
who as a rule was so compassionate, so understanding 
of those misfortunes, to alleviate which Sir Percy was 
devoting his entire life, felt cold and unresponsive in 
this case—most unaccountably so. Madame de 
Fontenay’s story differed but little in all its grim 
detail of misery and humiliation from the thousand 
and one other similar tales which had been poured 
for the past three years into her sympathetic ear. She 
had always understood, had always been ready to 
comfort and to help. But this time she felt very 
much as if she had come across a sick or wounded 
reptile, something weak and dumb and helpless, and 
yet withal unworthy of compassion. 

However, Marguerite Blakeney was surely not the 
woman to allow such fancies to dry the well of her pity. 
The gallant Scarlet Pimpernel was not wont to pause in 
his errands of mercy in order to reflect whether the 
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objects of his selfless immolation were worthy of it or 
no. So Marguerite, with a determined little sigh, 
chided herself for her disloyalty and cowardice, and 
having dried her tears she went within. 


16 A LOVER OF SPORT 


I 


For the first five minutes, Sir Percy Blakeney and 
Madame de Fontenay walked side by side in silence. 
Then she spoke. 

“You are silent, milor?” she queried, speaking in 
perfect English. 

“T was thinking,”’ he replied curtly. 

“What?” 

“That a remarkably fine actress is lost in the fashion- 
able Theresia Cabarrus.” 

‘Madame de Fontenay, I pray you, milor,” she 
retorted dryly. 

‘Theresia Cabarrus nevertheless. Madame Tallien 
probably to-morrow: for Madame divorced that weak- 
kneed marquis as soon as the law ‘contre les émigrés’ 
allowed her to regain her freedom.” 

‘You seem very well informed, milor.”’ 

‘‘Almost as well as Madame herself,” he riposted 
with a pleasant laugh. 

“Then you do not believe my story?” 

‘Not one word of it!” he replied. 

“Strange!” she mused. “For every word of it is 
true.”’ 

“‘Demmed strange!” he assented. 

“Of course, I did not tell all,” she went on, with 
sudden vehemence. “I could not. My lady would 
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not understand. She has become—what shall I say’— 
very English. Marguerite Saint-Just would under- 
stand... Lady Blakeney—no?” 
‘What would Lady Blakeney not understand?” 
“Eh bien! About Bertrand Moncrif.” 


“Ah?” 
‘You think I did harm to the boy...I know... 
you took him away from me... You! The Scarlet 
impernel!... You see, | know! I know every- 
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thing! Chauvelin told me.. 

‘And guided you most dexterously to my door,’’ he 
concluded with a pleasant laugh. “There to enact a 
delicious comedy of gruff-voiced bully and pathetic 
victim of a merciless persecution. It was all excel- 
lently done! Allow me to offer you my sincere 
congratulations!” 

She said nothing for a moment or two, then queried 
abruptly: 

“You think that [I am here in order to spy upon 
our” 

“Oh!” he riposted lightly, “how could I be so pre- 
sumptuous as to suppose that the beautiful Cabarrus 
would bestow attention on so unworthy an object 
as [?” 

‘Tis you now, milor,’’ she rejoined dryly, “who 
choose to play a réle. A truce on it, I pray you; and 
rather tell me what you mean to do.” 

To this query he gave no reply, and his silence 
appeared to grate on Theresia’s nerves, for she went on 
harshly: 

“You will betray me to the police, of course. And 
as | am here without papers 7 

He put up his hand with that gently deprecating 
gesture which was habitual to him. 

“Oh!” he said, with his quiet little laugh, ‘‘why 
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should you think I would do anything so unchival- 


‘“Unchivalrous?” she retorted with a pathetic sigh 
of weariness. “I suppose, here in England, it would 
be called an act of patriotism or self-preservation ... 
like fighting an enemy . . . or denouncing a spy . 

She paused for a moment or two, and as he once 
more took refuge in silence, she resumed with sudden, 
moving passion: 

“So it is to be a betrayal after all! The selling of 
an unfortunate woman to her bitterest enemy! Oh, 
what wrong have I ever done you, that you should 
persecute me thus?” 

‘“Persecute you?” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Pardi, Madame; 
but this 1s a subtle joke which by your leave my dull 
wits are unable to fathom.” 

‘It is no joke, milor,”’ she rejoined earnestly. ‘‘Will 
you let me explain? For indeed it seems to me that 
we are at Cross purposes, you and I.” 

She came to a halt, and he perforce had to do like- 
wise. ‘They had come almost to the end of the little 
lane; a few yards farther on it debouched on the main 
road. Beyond that, the lights of Dover Town and 
the Harbour lights glinted in the still, starry night. 
Behind them the lane, sunk between grassy slopes and 
overhung by old elms of fantastic shapes, appeared 
dark and mysterious. But here, where they stood, 
the moon shed its full radiance on the broad highway, 
the clump of copper beeches over on the left, that tiny 
cottage with its thatched roof nestling at the foot of 
the cliff; and far away, on the picturesque mass of 
Dover Castle, the church and towers. Every bit of 
fencing, every tiny twig in the hawthorn hedges, stood 
out clear cut, sharp like metal in the cold, searching 
light. Theresia—divinely slender and divinely tall, 
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graceful despite the rough masculine clothes which she 
wore—stood boldly in the full light; the tendrils of 
her jet black hair were gently stirred by an imper- 
ceptible breeze, her eyes, dark and luminous, were 
fixed upwards at the man whom she had set out to 
subjugate. 

“That boy,” she went on quite gently, “Bertrand 
Moncrif, was just a young fool. But I liked him, and 
I could see the abyss to which his folly was tending. 
There was never anything but friendship between us; 
but I knew that sooner or later he would run his head 
into a noose, and then what good would his pasty- 
faced sweetheart have been to him? Whilst I—I had 
friends, influence—guoi? And I liked the boy; I was 
sorry for him. Then the catastrophe came... the 
other night. There was what those ferocious beasts 
over in Paris were pleased to call a Fraternal Supper. 
Bertrand Moncrif was there. Like a young fool, he 
started to vilify Robespierre—Robespierre, who is the 
idol of France! There!—in the very midst of the 
crowd! They would have torn him limb from limb, 
it seems. I don’t know just what happened, for I 
wasn’t there; but he came to my apartment—at 
midnight—dishevelled—his clothes torn—more dead 
than alive. I gave him shelter; [ tended him. Yes, 
I!—even whilst Robespierre and his friends were in 
my house, and I risked my life every moment that 
Bertrand was under my roof! Chauvelin suspected 
something then. Oh, I knew it! Those awful pale, 
deep-set eyes of his seemed to be searching my soul all 
the time! At which precise moment you came and 
took Bertrand away, I know not. But Chauvelin 
knew. He saw—he saw, I tell you! He had not 
been with us the whole time, but in and out of the 
apartment on some pretext or other. Then, after the 
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others had left, he came back, accused me of having 
harboured not only Bertrand, but the Scarlet Pimpernel 
himself !—swore that I was in league with the English 
spies and had arranged with them to smuggle my lover 
out of my house. Then he went away. He did not 
threaten. You know him as wellasIdo. Threaten- 
ing is not his way. But from his look I knew that I 
was doomed. Luckily I had Francois. We packed 
up my few belongings then and there. I left my 
woman Pepita in charge, and I fled. As for the rest, 
I swear to you that it all happened just as I told it to 
milady. You say you do not believe me. Very well! 
Will you then take me away from this sheltered land, 
which I have reached after terrible sufferings? Will 
you send me back to France, and drive me to the arms 
of a man who but waits to throw me into the tumbril 
with the next batch of victims for the guillotine? 
You have the power to do it, of course. You are in 
England; you are rich, influential, a power in your own 
country; whilst I am an alien, a political enemy, a 
refugee, penniless and friendless. You can do with 
me what you will, of course. But if you do shat, 
milor, my blood will stain your hands for ever; and 
all the good you and your League have ever done in 
the cause of humanity will be wiped out by this 
execrable crime.”’ 

She spoke very quietly and with soul-moving 
earnestness. She was also exquisitely beautiful. Sir 
Percy Blakeney had been more than human if he had 
been proof against such an appeal, made by such 
perfect lips. Nature itself spoke up for Theresia: 
the softness and stillness of the night; the starlit sky 
and the light of the moon; the scent of wood violets 
and of wet earth, and the patter of tiny, mysterious 
feet in the hedgerows. And the man whose whole 
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life was consecrated to the relief of suffering humanity 
and whose ears were for ever strained to hear the call 
of the weak and of the innocent—he would far, far 
sooner have believed that this beautiful woman was 
speaking the truth, rather than allow his instinct of 
suspicion, his keen sense of what was untrustworthy 
and dangerous, to steel his heart against her appeal. 

But whatever his thoughts might be, when she 
paused, wearied and shaken with sobs which she vainly 
tried to suppress, he spoke to her quite gently. 

“Believe me, dear lady,” he said, “that I had no 
thought of wronging you when I owned to disbelieving 
your story. I have seen so many strange things in the 
course of my chequered career that, in verity, 1 ought 
to know by now how unbelievable truth often appears.” 

“Had you known me better, milor——”’ she began. 

‘‘Ah, that is just it!” he rejoined quaintly. “‘I did 
not know you, Madame. And now, meseems, that 
Fate has intervened, and that I shall never have the 
chance of knowing you.” 

“How is that?” she asked. 

- But to this he gave no immediate answer, suggested 
irrelevantly: 

‘Shall we walk on? It is getting late.” 

She gave a little cry, as if startled out of a dream, 
then started to walk by his side with her long, easy 
stride, so full of sinuous grace. They went on in 
silence for awhile, down the main road now. Already 
they had passed the first group of town houses, and 
The Running Footman, which is the last inn outside 
the town. There was only the High Street now to 
follow and the Old Place to cross, and The Fisherman’s 
Rest would be in sight. 

-“You have not answered my question, milor,” 
Theresia said presently. 
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“What question, Madame?” he asked. 

“I asked you how Fate could intervene in the matter 
of our meeting again.” 

“Oh!” he retorted simply. ‘You are staying in 
England, you tell me.” 

“If you will deign to grant me leave,” she said, with 
gentle submission. 

“Tt is not in my power to grant or to refuse.” 

“You will not betray me—to the police?”’ 

“T have never betrayed a woman in my life.” 

“Or to Lady Blakeney?” 

He made no answer. 

“Or to Lady Blakeney?”’ she insisted. 

Then, as he still gave no answer, she began to plead 
with passionate earnestness. 

“What could she gain—or you—by her knowing 
that I am that unfortunate, homeless waif, without 
kindred and without friends, Theresia Cabarrus—the 
beautiful Cabarrus!—once the fiancée of the great 
Tallien, now suspect of trafficking with her country’s 
enemies in France . . . and suspect of being a suborned 
spy in England! ... My God, where am I to go? 
What am I todo? Do not tell Lady Blakeney, milor! 
On my knees I entreat you, do not tell her! She will 
hate me—fear me—despise me! Oh, give mea chance 
to be happy! Give me—a chance—to be happy!” 

Again she had paused and placed her hand on his 
arm. Once more she was looking up at him, her eyes 
glistening with tears, her full red lips quivering with 
emotion. And he returned her appealing, pathetic 
glance for a moment or two in silence; then suddenly, 
Without any warning, he threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“By Gad!” he exclaimed. ‘‘But you are a clever 
woman !”’ ; 
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‘““Milor!” she protested, indignant. 

“Nay: you need have no fear, fair one! I am a 
lover of sport. I'll not betray you.” 

She frowned, really puzzled this time. 

“I do not understand,” she murmured. 

“Let us get back to The Fisherman’s Rest,’’ he 
retorted with characteristic irrelevance. ‘‘Shall we?” 

““Milor,”’ she insisted, ‘“‘will you explain?” 

‘“There is nothing to explain, dear ae You have 
asked me—nay! challenged me—not to betray you to 
anyone, not even to Lady Blakeney. Very well! | 
accept your challenge. That is all.” 

“You will not tell anyone—anyone, mind you!l— 
that Madame de Fontenay and Theresia Cabarrus are 
one and the same?”’ 

‘You have my word for that.”’ 

She drew a scarce perceptible sigh of relief. 

“Very well then, milor,” she rejoined. “Since I 
am allowed to go to London, we shall meet there, | 
hope.”’ 

‘Scareely, dear lady,’’ he replied, “since 1 go to 
France to-morrow.” 

This time she gave a little gasp, quickly suppressed 
—for she hoped milor had not noticed. 

‘You go to France to-morrow, milor?” she asked. 

“As I had the honour to tell you, I go to France 
to-morrow, and I leave you a free hand to come and 
go as you please.” 

She chose not to notice the taunt; but suddenly, as 
if moved by an uncontrollable impulse, she said 
resolutely: 

“If you go, I shall go too.” 

“I am sure you will, dear lady,” he retorted with 
a smile. “So there really is no reason why we 
should linger here. Our mutual friend Monsieur 
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Chauvelin must be impatient to hear the result of this 
interview.” 

She gave a cry of horror and indignation. 

“Oh! You—you still think shat of me?” 

He stood there, smiling, looking down on her with 
that half-amused, lazy glance of his. He did not 
actually say anything, but she felt that she had her 
answer. With a moan of pain, like a child who has 
been badly hurt, she turned abruptly, and burying 
her face in her hands, she sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Sir Percy waited quietly for a moment or 
two, until the first paroxysm of grief had quietened 
down, then he said gently: 

“Madame, I entreat you to compose yourself and 
to dry your tears. If I have wronged you in my 
thoughts, I humbly crave your pardon. I pray you 
to understand that when a man holds human lives in 
his hands, when he is responsible for the life and 
safety of those who trust in him, he must be doubly 
cautious and in his turn trust no one. You have said 
yourself that now at last in this game of life and death, 
which I and my friends have played so successfully 
these last three years, I hold the losing cards. Then 
must I watch every trick all the more closely, for a 
sound player can win through the mistakes of his 
opponent, even if he hold a losing hand.” 

But she refused to be comforted. 

“You will never know, milor—never—how deeply 
you have wounded me,” she said through her tears. 
“And I, who for months past—ever since I knew!— 
have dreamed of seeing the Scarlet Pimpernel one day! 
He was the hero of my dreams, the man who stood 
alone in the mass of self-seeking, vengeful, cowardly 
humanity as the personification of all that was fine and 
chivalrous. I longed to see him—just once—to hold 
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his hand—to look into his eyes—and feel a better 
woman for the experience. Love? It was not love 
I felt, but hero-worship, pure as one’s love for a starlit 
night or a spring morning, or a sunset over the hills. 
I dreamed of the Scarlet Pimpernel, milor; and because 
of my dreams, which were too vital for perfect dis- 
cretion, I had to flee from home, suspected, vilified, 
already condemned. Chance brings me face to face 
with the hero of my dreams, and he looks on me as 
that vilest thing on earth: a spy!—a woman who would 
lie to a man first and send him afterwards to his 
death!” 

Her voice, though more passionate and intense, had 
nevertheless become more steady. She had at last 
succeeded in controlling her tears. Sir Percy had 
listened—quite quietly, as was his wont—to her 
strange words. ‘There was nothing that he could say 
to this beautiful woman who was so ingenuously 
_avowing her love for him. It was a curious situation, 
and in truth he did not relish it—would have given 
quite a great deal to see it end as speedily as possible. 
Theresia, fortunately, was gradually gaining the 
mastery over her own feelings. She dried her eyes, 
and after a moment or two, of her own accord, she 
started once more on her way. 

Nor did they speak again with one another until 
they were under the porch of The Fisherman’s Rest. 
Then Theresia stopped, and with a perfectly simple 
gesture she held out her hand to Sir Percy. 

‘‘We may never meet again on this earth, milor,” 
she said quietly. ‘Indeed, I shall pray to /e bon Dieu 
to keep me clear of your path.” 

He laughed good-humouredly. 

“I very much doubt, dear lady,” he said, “that you 
will be in earnest when you utter that prayer!” 
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“You choose to suspect me, milor; and I’ll no 
longer try to combat your mistrust. But to one more 
word you must listen: Remember the fable of the lion 
and the mouse. The invincible Scarlet Pimpernel 
might one day need the help of Theresia Cabarrus. 
I would wish you to believe that you can always count 
on it.” 

She extended her hand to him, and he took it, the 
while his inveterately mocking glance challenged her 
earnest one. After a moment or two he stooped and 
kissed her finger-tips. 

“Let me rather put it differently, dear lady,” he 
said. “One day the exquisite Theresia Cabarrus— 
the Egeria of the Terrorists, the fiancée of the Great 
Tallien—might need the help of the League of. the 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“IT would sooner die than seek your help, milor,” 
she protested earnestly. 

“Here in Dover, perhaps ... but in France? ... 
And you said you were going back to France, in spite 
of Chauvelin and his pale eyes, and his suspicions of 
you.” 

“Since you think so ill of me,” she retorted, “why 
should you offer me your help?” 

“Because,” he replied lightly, “with the exception 
of my friend Chauvelin, I have never had so amusing 
an enemy; and it would afford me intense satisfaction 
to render you a signal service.” 

“You mean, that you would risk your life to save 
mine?” 

“No. I should not risk my life, dear lady,” he said 
with his puzzling smile. “But I should—God help 
me!—do my best, if the need arose, to save yours.” 

After which, with another ceremonious bow, he 
took final leave of her, and she was left standing there, 
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looking after his tall, retreating figure until the turn 
of the street hid him from view. 

Who could have fathomed her thoughts and feelings 
at that moment? No one, in truth; not even herself. 
Theresia Cabarrus had met many men in her day, 
subjugated and fooled not a few. But she had never 
met anyone like this before. At one moment she 
had thought she had him: he appeared moved, serious, 
compassionate, gave her his word that he would not 
betray her; and in that word, her unerring instinct— 
the instinct of the adventuress, the woman who 
succeeds by her wits as well as by her charm—told 
her that she could trust. Did he fear her, or did he 
not? Did he suspect her? Theresia could not say. 
She had no experience of such men. As for the 
word “‘sport,’’ she hardly knew its meaning; and yet 
he had talked of not betraying her because he was “a 
lover of sport”! It was all very puzzling; very 
_mysterious. 

For a long while she remained standing in the 
porch. From the square bay window on her right 
came the sound of laughter and chatter, issuing from 
the coffee-room, whilst one or two noisy groups of 
sailors and their girls passed her by, singing and 
laughing, down the street. But in the porch, where 
she stood, the noisy world appeared distant, as if she 
were alone in one of her own creation. She could, 
just by closing her eyes and ears to the life around 
her, imagine she could still hear the merry, lazy, 
drawling voice of the man she had set out to punish. 
She could still see his tall figure and humorous face, 
with those heavy eyes that lit up now and again with 
a strange, mysterious light, and the firm lips ever 
ready to break into a smile. She could still see the 
man who so loved sport that he swore not to betray 
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her, and risked the chance, in his turn, of falling into 
a trap. 

Well! he had defied and insulted her. The letter 
which he left for her after he had smuggled Bertrand 
Moncrif out of her apartment, rankled and stung her 
pride as nothing had ever done before. Therefore the 
man must be punished, and in a manner that would 
leave no doubt in his mind as to whence came the 
blow that struck him. But it was all going to be very 
much more difficult than the beautiful Theresia 
Cabarrus had allowed herself to believe. 
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Ir was a thoughtful Theresia who turned into the 
narrow hall of The Fisherman’s Rest a few moments 
later. The inn, when she left it earlier in the evening, 
had still been all animation and bustle consequent on 
the arrival of their lordships with the party of ladies 
and gentlemen over from France, and the excitement 
of making all these grand folk comfortable for the 
night. Theresia Cabarrus, in her disguise as a young 
stowaway, had only aroused passing interest—refugees 
of every condition and degree were frequent enough in 
these parts—and when awhile ago she had slipped out 
in order to enact the elaborate réle devised by her and 
Chauvelin, she had done so unperceived. Since then, 
no doubt there had been one or two cursory questions 
about the mysterious stowaway, who had been left 
to feed and rest in the tiny living-room; but equally 
no doubt, interest in him waned quickly when it was 
discovered that he had gone, without as much as 
thanking those who had befriended him. 
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The travellers from France had long since retired to 
their rooms, broken with fatigue after the many 
‘terrible experiences they had gone through. The 
young English gallants had gone, either to friends in 
the neighbourhood or—in the case of Sir Andrew 
Ffoulkes and Lord Anthony Dewhurst—tridden away 
in the early part of the evening, so as to reach Ashford 
mayhap or Maidstone before nightfall, and thus lessen 
the distance which still separated them from the loved 
ones at home. 

A good deal of noise and laughter was still issuing 
from the coffee-room. Through the glass door 
Theresia could see the habitués of The Fisherman’s 
Rest—yokels and fisherfolk—sitting over their ale, 
some of them playing cards or throwing dice. Mine 
host was there too, engaged as usual in animated 
discussion with some privileged guests who sat in the 
ingle-nook. 

Theresia slipped noiselessly past the glass door. 
‘Straight in front of her a second passage ran at right 
angles; two or three steps led up to it. She tiptoed up 
these, and then looked about her, trying to reconstruct 
in her mind the disposition of the various rooms. On 
her left a glass partition divided the passage from the 
small parlour wherein she had found shelter on her 
arrival. On her right the passage obviously led to 
the kitchen, for much noise of crockery and shrill 
feminine voices and laughter came from there. 

For a moment Theresia hesitated. Her original 
intention had been to find Mistress Waite and see if a 
bed for the night were still available; but a slight 
noise or movement issuing from the parlour caused 
her to turn. She peeped through the glass partition. 
The room was dimly lighted by a small oil-lamp which 
hung from the ceiling. A fire still smouldered in the 
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hearth, and beside it, sitting on a low stool staring into 
the embers, his hands held between his knees, was 
Bertrand Moncrif. 

Theresia Cabarrus had some difficulty in smothering 
the cry of surprise which had risen to her throat. 
Indeed, for the moment she thought that the dim 
light and her own imaginative fancy was playing her a 
fantastic trick. The next, she had opened the door 
quite noiselessly and slipped into the room. Bertrand 
had not moved. Apparently he had not heard; or if 
he had cursorily glanced up, he had disdained to notice 
the roughly clad fellow who was disturbing his solitude. 
Certain it is that he appeared absorbed in gloomy 
meditations; whilst Theresia, practical and deliberate, 
drew the curtains together that hung in front of the 
glass partition, and thus made sure that intruding eyes 
could not catch her unawares. Then she murmured 
softly: 

“Bertrand!” 

He woke as from a dream, looked up and saw her. 
He passed a shaking hand once or twice across his 
forehead, then suddenly realized that she was actually 
there, near him, in the flesh. A hoarse cry escaped 
him, and the next moment he was down on his knees 
at her feet, his arms around her, his face buried in the 
folds of her mantle. 

Everything—anxiety, sorrow, even surprise—was 
forgotten in the joy of seeing her. He was crying like 
a child, and murmuring her name in the intervals of 
covering her knees, her hands, her feet in their rough 
boots with kisses. She stood there, quite still, looking 
down on him, yielding her hands to his caresses. 
Around her full red lips there was an undefinable 
smile; but the light in her eyes was certainly one of 
triumph. 
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After awhile he rose, and she allowed him to lead 
her to an arm-chair by the hearth. She sat down, 
and he knelt at her feet with one arm around her waist, 
and his head against her breast. He had never in his 
life been quite so exquisitely happy. This was not 
the imperious Theresia, impatient and disdainful, as 
she had been of late—cruel even sometimes, as on 
that last evening when he thought he would never see 
her again. It was the Theresia of the early days in 
Paris, when first she came back from Bordeaux, with 
a reputation for idealism as well as for beauty and wit, 
and with a gracious acceptance of his homage which 
had completely subjugated him. 

She insisted on hearing every detail of his escape 
out of Paris and out of France, under the protection 
of the League of the Scarlet Pimpernel. In truth, 
he did not know who his rescuer was. He remem- 
bered but little of that awful night when, after the 
terrible doings at the Fraternal Supper, he had sought 
refuge in her apartment and then realized that, like a 
criminal and selfish fool, he was compromising her 
precious life by remaining under her roof. 

He had resolved to go as soon as he was able to 
stand—resolved if need be to give himself up at the 
nearest Poste de Section, when in a semi-conscious 
state he became aware that some one was in the room 
with him. He had not the time or the power to rouse 
himself and to look about, when a cloth was thrown 
over his face and he felt himself lifted off the chair 
bodily and carried away by powerful arms, whither 
he knew not. 

After that, a great deal had happened—it all seemed 
indeed like a dream. At one time he was with Régine 
de Serval in a coach; at others with her brother Jacques, 
in a hut at night, lying on straw, trying to get some 
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sleep, and tortured with thoughts of Theresia and fear 
for her safety. There were halts and delays, and 
rushes through the night. He himself was quite 
dazed, felt like a puppet that was dragged hither and 
thither in complete unconsciousness. Régine was 
constantly with him. She did her best to comfort 
him, would try to wile away the weary hours in the 
coach or in various hiding-places by holding his hand 
and talking of the future—the happy future in 
England, when they would have a home of their own, 
secure from the terrors of the past two years, peaceful 
in complete oblivion of the cruel past. Happy and 
peaceful! My God! As if there could be any 
happiness or peace for him, away from the woman he 
worshipped! 

Theresia listened to the tale, for the most part in 
silence. From time to time she would stroke his hair 
and forehead with her cool, gentle hand. She did 
ask one or two questions, but ‘these chiefly on the 
subject of his rescuer: Had heseen him? Had he seen 
any of the English gentlemen who effected his escape? 

_Oh, yes! Bertrand saw a good deal of the three or 
four young gallants who accompanied him and the 
party all the way from Paris. He only saw the last 
of them here, in this inn, a few hours ago. One of 
them gave him some money to enable him to reach 
London in comfort. They were very kind, entirely 
unselfish. Madame de Serval, Régine, and the others 
were overwhelmed with gratitude, and oh, so happy! 
Joséphine and Jacques had forgotten all about their 
duty to their country in their joy at finding themselves 
united and safe in this new land. 

But the Scarlet Pimpernel himself, Theresia insisted, 
trying to conceal her impatience under a veneer of 
tender solicitude—had Bertrand seen him? 
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“No!” Bertrand replied. “I never once set eyes 
on him, though it was he undoubtedly who dragged 
me helpless out of your apartment. The others spoke 
of him—always as ‘the chief.’ They seem to rever- 
ence him. He must be fine and brave. Reégine and 
her mother and the two young ones have learned to 
worship him. Small wonder! seeing what he did for 
them at that awful Fraternal Supper.” 

‘What did he do?” Theresia queried. 

And the story had to be told by Bertrand, just as he 
had had it straight from Régine. The asthmatic coal- 
heaver—the quarrel—Robespierre’s arrival on the 
scene—the shouts—the mob. The terror of that 
awful giant who had dragged them into the empty 
house, and there left them in the care of others scarce 
less brave than himself. Then the disguises—the 
wanderings through the streets—the deathly anxiety 
at the gates of the city—the final escape in a laundry 
cart. Miracles of self-abnegation! Wonders of in- 
genuity and of daring! What wonder that the name 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel was one to be revered! 

“On my knees will I pay homage to him,” Bertrand 
concluded fervently; “since he brought you to my 
arms|}”’ 

She had him by the shoulders, held him from her at 
arm’s length, whilst she looked—inquiring, slightly 
mocking—into his eyes. 

“Brought me to your arms, Bertrand?”’ she said 
slowly. “What do you mean?” 

‘You are here, Theresia,” he riposted. “Safe in 
England . . . through the agency of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 

She gave a hard, mirthless laugh. 

“Aye!” she said dryly; “through his agency. But 
not as you imagine, Bertrand.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

‘The Scarlet Pimpernel, my friend, after he had 
dragged you away from the shelter which you had 
found under my roof, sent an anonymous denuncia- 
tion of me to the nearest Poste de Section, as havin 
harboured the traitor Moncrif and conspiring with 
him to assassinate Robespierre whilst the latter was in 
my apartment.” 

Bertrand uttered a cry of horror. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. 

“The chief Commissary of the Section,” she went on 
glibly, earnestly—never taking her eyes off his, “at 
risk of his life, gave me warning. Aided by him and 
a faithful servant, I contrived to escape—out of Paris 
first, then across country in the midst of unspeakable 
misery, and finally out of the country in an open boat, 
until I was picked up by a chance vessel and brought 
to this inn more dead than alive.” 

She fell back against the cushion of the chair, her 
sinuous body shaken with sobs. Bertrand, speechless 
with horror, could but try and soothe his beloved as 
she had soothed him a while ago, when past terrors 
and past bitter experiences had unmanned him. After 
a while she became more calm, contrived to smile 
. through her tears. 

“You see, Bertrand, that your gallant Scarlet Pim- 
pernel is as merciless in hate as he is selfless in love.” 

de why?” the young man ejaculated vehemently. 
iT) h p?? 

“Why he should hate me?’ she rejoined with a 
pathetic little sigh and a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Chien sabe, my friend! Of course, he does not know 
that of late—ever since I have gained the regard of 
Citizen Tallien—my life has been devoted to inter- 
vening on behalf of the innocent victims of our revolu- 
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tion. I suppose he takes me for the friend and 
companion of all those ruthless Terrorists whom he 
abhors. He has forgotten what I did in Bordeaux, 
and how I risked my life there, and did so daily in 
Paris for the sake of those whom he himself befriends. 
It may all be a question of misunderstanding,” she 
added, with gentle resignation, “but ’tis one that 
wellnigh did cost me my life.”’ 

Bertrand folded her in his arms, held her against 
him, as if to shield her with his body against every 
danger. It was his turn now to comfort and to 
console, and she rested her head against his shoulder— 
a perfect woman rather than an unapproachable 
divinity, giving him through her weakness more 
exquisite bliss than he had ever dreamed of before. 
The minutes sped on, winged with happiness, and 
time was forgotten in the infinity of joy. 


IJ 


Theresia was the first to rouse herself from this 
dream of happiness and oblivion. She glanced up at 
the clock. It was close upon ten. Confused, ador- 
able, she jumped to her feet. 

“You will ruin my reputation, Bertrand,” she said 
with a smile, “thus early in a strange land!” 

She would arrange with the landlord’s daughter, 
she said, about a bed for herself, as she was very tired, 
What did he mean to do? 

“Spend the night in this room,” he replied, “if mine 
host will let me. I could have such happy dreams 
here! These four walls will reflect your exquisite 
image, and ’tis your dear face will smile down on me 
ere I close mine eyes in sleep.”’ 

She had some difficulty in escaping from his clinging 
arms, and ’twas only the definite promise that she gave 
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him to come back in a few minutes and let him know 
what she had arranged, that ultimately enabled him 
to let her go. Even so, he felt inexpressibly sad when 
she went, watched her retreating figure, so supple and 
sO quaint in the rough, masculine clothes and the 
heavy mantle, as she walked resolutely down the 
passage in the direction of the kitchen. From the 
coffee-room there still came the sound of bustle and of 
merriment; but this little room seemed so peaceful, so 
remote—a shrine, now that his goddess had hallowed 
it by her presence. 

Bertrand drew a deep sigh, partly of happiness, 
partly of utter weariness. He was more tired than he 
knew. She had promised to come back and say good 
night ...in afew minutes.... But the minutes 
seemed leaden-footed now...and he was half-dead 
with fatigue. He threw himself down on the hard, 
uncomfortable horsehair sofa, whereon he hoped to 
pass the night if the landlord would let him, and 
glanced up at the clock. Only three minutes since 
she had gone .. . of course she would not be long... 
only a few more minutes ...a very few.... He 
closed his eyes, for the lids felt heavy . . . of a surety 
he would hear her come. ... 


18 NIGHT AND MORNING 


TuHERESIA waited for a moment or two at the turn 
of the passage, until her keen ear had told her that 
Bertrand was no longer on the watch and had closed 
the door behind him. Then she retraced her steps— 
On tiptoe, lest he should hear. 
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She found her way to the front door; it was still on 
the latch. She opened it and peered out into the 
night. The little porch was deserted, but out there 
on the quay a few passers-by still livened the evening 
with chatter or song. Theresia was on the point of 
stepping out of the porch, when a familiar voice hailed 
her softly by name: 

“Citoyenne Cabarrus!” 

A man, dressed in dark clothes, with high boots 
and sugar-loaf hat, came out from the dark angle 
behind the porch. 

‘Not here!’ Theresia whispered eagerly. “Out on 
the quay. Wait for me there, my little Chauvelin. 
Pll be with you anon. I have so much to tell you!” 

Silently, he did as she desired. She waited for a 
moment in the porch, watching the meagre figure in 
the dark cloak making its way across to the quay, then 
walking rapidly in the direction of the Pent. The 
moon was dazzlingly brilliant. The harbour and the 
distant sea glistened like diamond-studded sheets of 
silver. From afar there came the sound of the castle 
clock striking ten. The groups of passers-by had 
dwindled down to an occasional amorous couple 
strolling homewards, whispering soft nothings and 

azing enraptured at the moon; or half a dozen sailors 
filling down the quays arm in arm, on their way back 
to their ship, obstructing the road, yelling and singing 
the refrain of the newest ribald song; or perhaps a 
belated pedlar, weary of an unprofitable beat, wending 
his way dejectedly home. 

One of these poor wretches—a cripple with a 
wooden leg and bent nearly double with the heavy 
load on his back—paused for a moment beside the 
porch, held out a grimy hand to Theresia, with 4 
pitiable cry. 
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“Of your charity, kind sir! Buy a little something 
from the pore ole man, to buy a bit of bread!” 

He looked utterly woebegone, with lank grey hair 
blown about by the breeze and a Siew face 
covered with sweat, that shone like painted metal in 
the moonlight. 

‘Buy a little something, kind sir!” he went on, in a 
shrill, throaty voice. “I’ve a sick wife at ’ome, and 
pore little gran’childer!” 

Theresia—a little frightened, and not at all charit- 
ably inclined at this hour—turned hastily away and 
went back into the house, whither the cripple’s vigorous 
curses followed her. 

‘“May Satan and all his armies 

She shut the door on him and hastened up the 
passage. That cadaverous old reprobate had caused 
her to shudder as with the presentiment of coming 
evil. 


+B] 





II 


With infinite precaution, Theresia peeped into the 
room where she had left Bertrand. She saw him 
lying on the sofa, fast asleep. 

On the table in the middle of the room there was an 
old ink-horn, a pen, and a few loose sheets of paper. 
Noiseless as a mouse, Theresia slipped into the room, 
sat at the table, and hurriedly wrote a few lines. 
Bertrand had not moved. Having written her mis- 
sive, Theresia folded it carefully, and still on tiptoe, 
more stealthily even than before, she slipped the 
paper between the young man’s loosely clasped ee 
Then, as soundlessly as she had come, she glided out 
of the room, ran down the passage, and was out in the 
porch once more, breathless but relieved. 

Bertrand had not moved; and no one had seen her. 
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Theresia only paused in the porch long enough to 
recover her breath, then, without hesitation and with 
rapid strides, she crossed over to the water’s edge and 
walked along in the direction of the Pent. 
Whereupon, the figure of the old cripple emerged 
from out the shadows. He gazed after the fast re- 
treating figure of Theresia for a moment or two, then 
threw down his load, straightened out his back, and 
stretched out his arms from the shoulders with a 
sign of content. After which amazing proceedings 
he gave a soft, inward chuckle, unstrapped his wooden 
leg, slung it with his discarded load across his broad 
shoulders, and turning his back upon harbour and sea, 
turned up the High Street and strode rapidly away. 


III 


When Bertrand Moncrif woke, the dawn was 
peeping in through the uncurtained window. He 
. felt cold and stiff. It took him some time to realize 
where he was, to collect his scattered senses. He 
had been dreaming . .. here in this room... Theresia 
had been here . . . and she had laid her head against his 
breast and allowed him to soothe and comfort her. 
Then she said that she would come back . . . and he 
... like a fool... had fallen asleep. 

He jumped up, fully awake now; and as he did soa 
folded scrap of paper fell out of his hand. He had 
not known that it was there when first he woke, and 
somehow it appeared to be a part of his dream. sit 
lay there on the sanded floor at his feet, it looked 
strangely ghostlike, ominous; and it was with 4 
trembling hand that, presently, he picked it up. 

Every minute now brought fuller daylight into the 
room; a grey, cold light, for the window faced the 
south-west, showing a wide stretch of the tidal harbour 
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and the open sea beyond. The sun, not fully risen, 
had not yet shed warmth over the landscape, and to 
Bertrand this colourless dawn, the mysterious stillness 
which earth assumes just before it wakens to the 
sun’s kiss, seemed inexpressibly dreary and desolate. 

He went to the window and threw open the case- 
ment. Down below, a kitchen wench was busy > 
scrubbing the flagged steps of the porch; over in the 
inner harbour, one or two fishing vessels were pre- 
paring to put out to sea; and from the tidal harbour, 
the graceful yacht which yesterday had brought him— 
Bertrand—and his friends safely to this land of refuge, 
was majestically gliding out, like a beautiful swan 
with gleaming wings outspread. 

Controlling his apprehension, his nervousness, Ber- 
trand at last contrived to unfold the mysterious epistle. 
He read the few lines that were traced with a delicate, 
feminine hand, and with a sigh of infinite longing and 
of ardent passion, he pressed the paper to his lips. 
Theresia had sent him a message. Finding him 
asleep, she had slipped it into his hand. The marvel 
was that he did not wake when she stooped over 
and perhaps even touched his forehead with 

er lips. 

“A kind soul,” so the message ran, “‘hath taken 
compassion on me. There was no room for me at the 
inn, and she has offered me a bed in her cottage, some- 
where close by. 1 do not know where it is. I! have 
arranged with the landlord that you shall be left undis- 
turbed in the small room where we found one another, 
and where the four walls will whisper to you of me. 
Good night, my beloved! To-morrow you will go 
to London with the de Servals. I will follow later. 
It is better so. In London you will find me at the 
house of Madame de Neufchateau, a friend of my 
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father’s who lives at No. 54 in Soho Square, and who 
offered me hospitality in the days when I thought | 
might visit London for pleasure. She will receive 
me now that I am poor and an exile. Come to me 
there. Until then my heart will feed on the memory 
of your kiss.” 

The letter was signed “Theresia.” 

Bertrand pressed it time and again to his lips. 
Never in his wildest dreams had he hoped for this; 
never even in those early days of rapture had he tasted 
such perfect bliss. The letter he hid against his 
breast. He was immeasurably happy, felt as if he 
were treading on air. The sea, the landscape, no 
longer looked grey and dreary. This was England, 
the land of the free, the land wherein*he had regained 
his beloved. Ah, the mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel, 
while seeking ignoble vengeance against her, ra sins 
which she never had committed, did in truth render 
him and her a priceless service. Theresia, courted, 
‘adulated, over in Paris, had been as far removed from 
Bertrand Moncrif as the stars; but here, where she was 
poor and lonely, a homeless refugee like himself, she 
turned instinctively to the faithful lover, who would 
gladly die to ensure her happiness. 

With that letter in his possession, Bertrand felt 
that he could not remain indoors. He was pining for 
open spaces, the sea, the mountains, God’s pure air— 
the air which she too was breathing even now. He 
snatched up his hat and made his way out of the little 
building. The kitchen wench paused in her scrub- 
bing and looked up smiling as he ran past her, singing 
and shouting for joy. For Régine—the tender, loving 
heart that pined for him and for his love—he had not 
a thought. She was the past, the dull, drabby past 
wherein he had dwelt before he knew how glorious 4 
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thing life could be, how golden the future, how rosy 
that horizon far away. | 

By the time he reached the harbour, the sun had 
risen in all its glory. Way out against the translucent 
sky, the graceful silhouette of the schooner swayed 
gently in the morning breeze, her outspread sails 
gleaming like wings that are tinged with gold. 
Bertrand watched her for awhile. He thought of the 
mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel and the hideous ven- 
geance which he had wrought against his beloved. 
And the rage which possessed his soul at the thought 
obscured for a moment the beauty of the morning 
and the glory of the sky. With a gesture characteristic 
of his blood and of his race, he raised his fist and shook 
it in the direction of the distant ship. 


19 A RENCONTRE 
I 


For Marguerite, that wonderful May Day, like so 
many others equally happy and equally wonderful, 
came toanendalltoosoon. To dwell on those winged 
hours were but to record sorrow, anxiety, a passionate 
resentment coupled with an equally passionate accept- 
ance of the inevitable. Her intimate friends often 
marvelled how Marguerite Blakeney bore the strain 
of these constantly recurring farewells. Every time 
that in the early dawn she twined her loving arms 
round the neck of the man she worshipped, feeling 
that mayhap she was looking into those dear, lazy, 
laughing eyes for the last time on earth—every time, 
it seemed to her as if earth could not hold greater 
misery. 

Then after that came that terrible half-hour, whilst 
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she stood on the landing-stage—his kisses still hot 
upon her lips, her eyes, her throat—and watched and 
watched that tiny speck, the fast-sailing ship that bore 
him away on his errand of mercy and self-sacrifice, 
leaving her lonely and infinitely desolate. And then 
the days and hours, when he was away and it was her 
task to smile and laugh, to appear to know nothing of 
her husband save that he was a society butterfly, the 
pet of the salons, an exquisite, something of a fool, 
whose frequent absences were accounted for by deer- 
stalking in Scotland or fishing in the Tweed, or hunting 
in the shires—anything and everything that would 
throw dust in the eyes of the fashionable crowd of 
whom she and he formed an integral part. 

“Sir Percy not with you to-night, dear Lady 
Blakeney?” 

“With me? Lud love you, no! I have not seen 
him these three weeks past.” 
_ “The dog!” 
~ People would talk and ask questions, throw out 
suggestions and inuendoes. Society a few months ago 
had been greatly agitated because the beautiful Lady 
Blakeney, the most fashionable woman about town, 
had taken a mad fancy for—you’ll never believe it, my 
dear!—for her own husband. She had him by her 
side at routs and river-parties, in her opera-box and 
on the Mall. It was positively indecent! Sir Percy 
was the pet of Society, his sallies, his inane laugh, his 
lazy, delicious, impertinent ways and his exquisite 
clothes, made the success of every salon in which he 
chose to appear. His Royal Highness was never so 
good-tempered as when Sir Percy was by his side. 
Then, for his own wife to monopolize him was. pre- 
posterous, abnormal, extravagant! Some people put 
it down to foreign eccentricity; others to Lady Blake- 
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ney’s shrewdness in thus throwing dust in the eyes of 
her none-too-clever lord, in order to mask some 
intrigue or secret amour, of which Society had not as 
yet the key. 

Fortunately for the feelings of the fashionable 
world, this phase of conjugal affection did not last long. 
It had been at its height last year, and had waned 
perceptibly since. Of late, so it was averred, Sir 
Percy was hardly ever at home, and his appearances 
at Blakeney Manor—his beautiful house at Richmond 
—were both infrequent and brief. He had evidently 
tired of playing second fiddle to his exquisite wife, or 
been irritated by her caustic wit, which she was wont 
to sharpen at his expense; and the ménage of these two 
leaders of fashion had, in the opinion of those in the 
know, once more resumed a more normal aspect. 

When Lady Blakeney was in Richmond, London or 
Bath, Sir Percy was shooting or fishing or yachting— 
which was just as it should be. And when he 
appeared in society, smiling, elegant, always an ex- 

uisite, Lady Blakeney would scarce notice him, save 
or making him a butt for her lively tongue. 


II 


What it cost Marguerite to keep up this réle none 
but a very few ever knew. The identity of one of the 
greatest heroes of this or any time was known to his 
most bitter enemy—not to his friends. So Marguerite 
went on smiling, joking, flirting, while her heart ached 
and her brain was at times wellnigh numb with 
anxiety. His intimates rallied round her, of course: 
the splendid little band of heroes who formed the 
League of the Scarlet Pimpernel—Sir Andrew Ffoulkes 
and his pretty wife; Lord Anthony Dewhurst and his 
lady, whose great dark eyes still wore the impress of 
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the tragedy which had darkened the first month of 
her happy wedded life. Then there was my lord 
Hastings; and Sir Evan Cruche, the young Squire of 
Holt, and all the others. 

As for the Prince of Wales, it is more than surmised 
by those competent to judge that His Royal Highness 
did indeed guess at the identity of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, even if he had not actually been apprised of it. 
Certain it is that his tact and discretion did on more 
than one occasion save a situation which might have 
proved embarrassing for Marguerite. 

In all these friends then—in their conversation, 
their happy laughter, their splendid pluck and equally 
splendid gaiety, the echo of the chief whom they 
adored—Marguerite found just the solace that she 
needed. With Lady Ffoulkes and Lady Anthony 
Dewhurst she had everything in common. With 
those members of the League who happened to be in 
England, she could talk over and in her mind trace 
the various stages of the perilous adventure on which 
her beloved and the others were even then engaged. 

And there were always the memories of those all too 
brief days at Dover or in Richmond, when her loving 
heart tasted such perfect happiness as is granted only 
to the elect: the happiness that comes from perfect love, 
perfect altruism, a complete understanding and 
measureless sympathy. On those memories her hun- 
gering soul could subsist in the intervals, and with 
them as her inalienable property, she could even bid 
the grim spectre of unhappiness begone. 


Ill 


Of Madame de Fontenay—for as such Marguerite 
still knew her—she saw but little. Whether the 
beautiful Theresia had gone to London or no, whether 
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she had succeeded in finding her truant husband, 
Marguerite did not know and cared less. The 
unaccountable antipathy which she had felt on that 
first night of her acquaintance with the lovely Spaniard 
still caused her to hold herself aloof. Sir Percy, true 
to his word, had not betrayed the actual identity of 
Theresia Cabarrus to his wife; but in his light, in- 
souciant manner had dropped a word or two of warn- 
ing, which had sharpened Marguerite’s suspicions 
and strengthened her determination to avoid Madame 
de Fontenay as far as possible. And since moneta 
or other material help was apparently not ae | 
she had no reason to resume an intercourse which, in 
point of fact, was not courted by Theresia either. 

But one day, walking alone in Richmond Park, she 
came face to face with Theresia. It was a beautiful 
late afternoon in July, the end of a day which had been 
a comparatively happy one for Marguerite—the day 
when a courier had come from France with news of 
Sir Percy; a letter from him, telling her that he was 
well and hinting at the possibility of another of those 
glorious days together at Dover. 

With that message from her beloved just to hand, 
Marguerite had felt utterly unable to fulfil her social 
engagements in London. There was nothing of any 
importance that claimed her presence. His Royal 
Highness was at Brighton; the opera and the rout at 
Lady Portarles’ could well get on without her. The 
evening promised to be more than ordinarily beautiful, 
with a radiant sunset and the soft, sweet-scented air of 
a midsummer’s evening. 

After dinner, Marguerite had felt tempted to stroll 
out alone. She threw a shawl over her head and 
stepped out on to the terrace. The vista of velvet 
lawns, of shady paths and rose borders in full bloom, 
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stretched out into the dim distance before her; and 
beyond these, the boundary wall, ivy-clad, overhung 
with stately limes, and broken into by the finely 
wrought iron gates that gave straight into the Park. 
The shades of evening were beginning to draw in, 
and the garden was assuming that subtle veil of 
mysterious melancholy which perfect beauty always 
lends. In the stately elms far away, a blackbird was 
whistling his evensong. The night was full of sweet 
odours—roses and heliotrope, lime and mignonette— 
whilst just below the terrace a bed of white tobacco 
swung ghost-like its perfumed censer into the air. 
Just an evening to lure a lonely soul into the open, 
away from the indifferent, the casual, into the heart of 
nature, always potent enough to soothe and to console. 


IV 


Marguerite strolled through the grounds with a 
light foot, and anon reached the monumental gates, 
through which the exquisite peace and leafy solitude 
of the Park seemed to beckon insistently to her. The 
gate was on the latch; she slipped through and struck 
down a woodland path bordered by tangled under- 
growth and tall bracken, and thus reached the pond, 
when suddenly she perceived Madame de Fontenay. 

Theresia was dressed in a clinging gown of 
diaphanous black silk, which gave value to the ex- 
quisite creamy whiteness of her skin and to the vivid 
crimson of her lips. She wore a transparent shawl 
round her shoulders, which with the new-modish, 
high-waisted effect of her gown, suited her sinuous 
grace to perfection. But she wore no jewellery, no 
ornaments of any kind: only a magnificent red rose at 
her breast. 

The.sight of her at this place and at this hour was s0 
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unexpected that, to Marguerite’s supersensitive in- 
tuition, the appearance of this beautiful woman, 
strolling listless and alone beside the water’s edge, 
seemed like a presage of evil. Her first instinct had 
been to run away before Madame de Fontenay was 
aware of her presence; but the next moment she 
chided herself for this childish cowardice, and stood 
her ground, waiting for the other woman to draw 
near. 

A minute or two later, Theresia had looked up and 
in her turn had perceived Marguerite. She did not 
seem surprised, rather came forward with a glad little 
cry, and her two hands outstretched. 

“Milady!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Ah, I see you at last! 
I have oft wondered why we never met.” 

Marguerite took her hands, greeted her as warmly 
as she could. Indeed she did her best to appear 
interested and sympathetic. 

Madame de Fontenay had not much to relate. She 
had found refuge in the French convent of the 
Assumption at Twickenham, where the Mother 
Superior had been an intimate friend of her mother’s 
in the happy olden days. She went out very little, 
and never in society. But she was fond of strolling 
in this beautiful Park. The sisters had told her that 
Lady Blakeney’s beautiful house was quite near. She 
would have liked to call—but never dared—hoping 
for a chance rencontre which hitherto had never come. 

She asked kindly after milor, and seemed to have 
heard a rumour that he was at Brighton, in attendance 
On his royal friend. Of her husband, Madame de 
Fontenay had as yet found no trace. He must be 
living under an assumed name, she thought—no 
doubt in dire poverty—Theresia feared it, but did not 
know—would give worlds to find out. 
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Then she asked Lady Blakeney whether she knew 
aught of the de Servals. 

“I was so interested in them,’ she said, ‘‘because I 
had heard something of them while I was in Paris, and 
seeing that we arrived in England the same day, 
though under such different circumstances. But we 
could not journey to London together, as you, milady, 
so kindly suggested, because I was very ill the next 
day.... Ah, can you wonder?... A kind friend 
in Dover took care of me. But I remember their 
name, and have oft marvelled if we should ever meet.”’ 

Yes; Marguerite did see the de Servals from time to 
time. They rented a small cottage not very far from 
here—just outside the town. One of the daughters, 
Régine, was employed all day at a fashionable dress- 
makers in Richmond. The younger girl, Joséphine, 
was a pupil-teacher at a young ladies’ finishing school, 
and the boy, Jacques, was doing work in a notary’s 
office. It was all very dreary for them, but their 
courage was marvellous; and though the children did 
not earn much, it was sufficient for their wants. 

Madame de Fontenay was vastly interested. She 
hoped that Régine’s marriage with the man of her 
choice would bring a ray of real happiness into the 
household. 

“I hope so too,” Lady Blakeney assented. 

‘““Milady has seen the young man—Régine’s 
fiancé?” 

“Oh, yes! Once or twice. But he is ‘engaged in 
business all day, it seems. He is inclined to be 
morbid and none too full of ardour. It is a pity; for 
Régine is a sweet girl and deserves happiness.” 

' Whereupon Madame de Fontenay sighed again, 
and expressed the hope that one day Fate would bring 
her together with the de Servals. 
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““We have so much sorrow in common,”’ she said 
with a pathetic smile. ‘‘So many misfortunes. We 
ought to be friends.”’ 

Then she gave a little shiver. 

“The weather is extraordinarily cold for July,” she 
said. ‘Ah, how one misses the glorious sunshine of 
France!” 

She wrapped her thin, transparent shawl closer 
round her shoulders. She was delicate, she explained. 
Always had been. She was a child of the South, and 
fully expected the English climate would kill her. In 
any case, it was foolish of her to stand thus talking, 
when it was so cold. 

After which she took her leave, with a gracious 
inclination of the head and a cordial au revoir. Then 
she turned off into a small path under the trees, cut 
through the growing bracken; and Marguerite watched 
the graceful figure thoughtfully, until the leafy under- 
growth hid her from view. 


20 DEPARTURE 


I 


THE next morning’s sun rose more radiant than before. 
Marguerite greeted it with a sigh that was entirely a 
happy one. Another round of the clock had brought 
her a little nearer to the time when she would see her 
beloved. The next courier might indeed bring a 
message naming the very day when she could rest 
once more in his arms for a few brief hours, which were 
so like the foretaste of heaven. 

Soon after breakfast she ordered her coach, intend- 
ing to go to London in order to visit Lady Ffoulkes 
and give Sit Andrew the message which was contained 
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for him in Percy’s last letter. Whilst waiting for the 
coach, she strolled out into the garden, which was gay 
with roses and blue larkspur; sweet william and 
heliotrope, alive with a deafening chorus of blackbirds 
and thrushes, the twittering of sparrows and the last 
call of the cuckoo. It was a garden brimful of 
memories, filled in rich abundance with the image of 
the man she worshipped. Every bird-song seemed to 
speak his name, the soughing of the breeze amidst 
the trees seemed to hold the echo of his voice; the 
perfume of thyme and mignonette to bring back the 
savour of his kiss. 

Then suddenly she became aware of hurrying foot- 
steps on the gravelled path close by. She turned, and 
saw a young man whom at first she did not recognize, 
running with breathless haste towards her. He was 
hatless, his linen crumpled, his coat-collar awry. At 
tae of her he gave a queer cry of excitement and 
relief. 

“Lady Blakeney! Thank God! Thank God!” 

Then she recognized him. It was Bertrand 
Moncrif. 

He fell on his knees and seized her gown. He 
appeared entirely overwrought, unbalanced, and Mar- 
guerite tried in vain at first to get a coherent word out 
of him. All that he kept on repeating was: 

“Will you help me? Will you help us all?” 

“Indeed I will, if I can, Monsieur Moncrif,”’ 
Marguerite said gently. ‘Do try and compose your- 
self and tell me what is amiss.” 

She persuaded him to rise, and presently to follow 
her to a garden seat, where she sat down. He 
remained standing in front of her. His eyes still 
looked wild and scared, and he passed a shaking hand 
once or twice through his unruly hair. But he was 
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obviously making an effort to compose himself, and 
after a little while, during which Marguerite waited 
with utmost patience, he began more coherently: 

“Your servants said, milady,” he began more 
quietly, “that you wereinthe garden. I could not wait 
until they called you; so I ran to find you. Will you 
try and forgive me? I ought not to have intruded.” 

“Of course I will forgive you,” Marguerite rejoined 
with a smile, “if you will only tell me what is amiss.”’ 

He paused a moment, then cried abruptly: 

“Régine has gone!” 

Marguerite frowned, puzzled, and murmured 
slowly, not understanding: 

“Gone? Whither?” 

“To Dover,” he replied, “‘with Jacques.” 

‘‘Jacques?”’ she reiterated, still uncomprehending. 

“Her brother,” he rejoined. ‘You know the boy?” 

Marguerite nodded. 

‘“Hot-headed, impulsive,” Moncrif went on, trying 
to speak calmly. ‘‘He and the girl Joséphine always 
had it in their minds that they were destined to liberate 
France from her present state of anarchy and blood- 
shed.” 

“Like you yourself, Monsieur Moncrif!”” Marguerite 
put in with a smile. 

“Oh, I became sobered, reasonable, when I realized 
how futile it all was. We all owe our lives to that 
noble Scarlet Pimpernel. They were no longer ours 
to throw away. At least, that was my theory, and 
Régine’s. I have been engaged in business; and she 
works hard.... Oh, but you know!” he exclaimed 
impulsively. 

“Yes, I know all your circumstances. But to the 
point, I pray you!” 

“Jacques of late has been very excited, feverish. 
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We did not know what was amiss. Régine and I oft 
spoke of him. And Madame de Serval has been 
distraught with anxiety. She worships the boy. He 
is her only son. But Jacques would not say what was 
amiss. Hespoke tono one. Went to his work every 
day as usual. Last night he did not come home. A 
message came for Madame de Serval to say that a 
friend in London had persuaded him to go to the play 
and spend the night with him. Madame de Serval 
thought nothing of that. She was pleased to think 
that Jacques had some amusement to distract him from 
his brooding thoughts. But Régine, it seems, was 
not satisfied. After her mother had gone to bed, she 
went into Jacques’ room; found some papers, it seems 
... letters... I know not... proof in fact that the boy 
was even then on his way to Dover, having made 
arrangements to take ship he France.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ Marguerite exclaimed involuntarily. 
‘What senseless folly!” 

“Ah! but that is not the worst. Folly, you say! 
But there is worse folly still!” 

With the same febrile movements that characterized 
his whole attitude, he drew a stained and crumpled 
letter from his pocket. 

“She sent me this, this morning,” he said. “That 
is why I came to you.” 

“You mean Régine?”’ Marguerite asked, and took 
the letter which he was handing to her. 

“Yes! She must have brought it round herself 
...to my lodgings ...in the early dawn. I did not 
know what to do... whom to consult.... A 
blind instinct brought me here ...I have no other 
friend...” 

In the meanwhile Marguerite was deciphering the 
letter, turning a deaf ear to his ramblings. 
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‘““My Bertrand,” so the letter ran, “Jacques is going 
to France. Nothing will keep him back. He says 
it is his duty. I think that he is mad, and I know 
that it will kill maman. So Igo with him. Perhaps 
at the last—at Dover—my tears and entreaties might 
yet prevail. If not, and he puts this senseless project 
in execution, | can watch over him there, and perhaps 
save him from too glaring a folly. We go by the 
coach to Dover, which starts in an hour’s time. Fare- 
well, my beloved, and forgive me for causing you this 
anxiety; but I feel that Jacques has more need of me 
than you.” 

Below the signature ‘‘Régine de Serval,”’ there were 
a few more lines, written as if with an afterthought: 

“T have told maman that my employer is sending 
me down into the country about some dresses for an 
important customer, and that as Jacques can get a few 
days’ leave from his work, I am taking him with me, 
for I feel the country air would do him good. 

‘‘Maman will be astonished and no doubt hurt 
that Jacques did not send her a word of farewell, 
but it is best that she should not learn the truth too 
suddenly. If we do not return from Dover within 
the week, you will have to break the news as gently as 
you can.” 

Whilst Marguerite read the letter, Bertrand had 
sunk upon the seat and buried his head in his hands. 
He looked utterly dejected and forlorn, and she felt a 
twinge of remorse at thought how she had been wrong 
ing him all this while by doubting his love for Régine. 
She placed a kindly hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. 

‘“What was your idea,” she asked, “in coming to 
mer What can I do?” 

“Give me advice, milady!’’ he implored. “I am 
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so helpless, so friendless. When I had the letter, I 
could think of nothing at first. You see, Régine and 
Jacques started early this morning, by the coach from 
London, long before I had it. 1 thought you could 
tell me what to do, how to overtake them. Reégine 
loves thne—oh, she loves me! If I knelt at her feet I 
could bring her back. But they are marked people, 
those two. The moment they attempt to enter Paris, 
they will be recognized, arrested. Oh, my God! 
have mercy on us all!”’ 

“You think you can persuade. Régine, Monsieur 
Moncrif?”’ 

“J am sure,” he asserted firmly. “And you, 
milady! Régine thinks the whole world of you!” , 

“But there is the boy—Jacques!”’ 

“He is just a child—he acted on impulse—and | 
always had great authority over him. And you, 
milady! The whole family worship you!... They 
know what they owe to you. Jacques has not thought 
of his mother; but if he did———” 

Marguerite rose without another word. 

“Very well,” she said simply. ‘We'll go together 
and see what we can do with those two obstinate 
young folk.” 

Bertrand gave a gasp of surprise and of hope. His 
whole face lighted up and he gazed upon the beautiful 
woman before him as a worshipper would on his 
divinity. 

_ “You, milady?” he murmured. “You would... 
really ... help me... like that?” 

Marguerite smiled. 

“I really would help you like that,” she said. “My 
coach is ordered; we can start at once. We'll get 
relays at Maidstone and at Ashford, and easily reach 
Dover to-night, before the arrival of the public coach. 
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In any case, I know every one of any importance in 
Dover. We could not fail to find the runaways.” 

“But you are an angel, milady!” Bertrand con- 
trived to stammer, although obviously he was over- 
whelmed with gratitude. | 

‘You are ready to start?’ Marguerite retorted, 
gently checking any further display of emotion. 

He certainly was hatless, and his clothes were in an 
untidy condition; but such trifles mattered nothing at 
a moment like this. Marguerite’s household, on the 
other hand, were accustomed to these sudden vagaries 
and departures of their mistress, either for Dover, 
Bath, or any known and unknown destination, often 
at a few minutes’ notice. 

In this case the coach was actually at the gates. The 
maids packed the necessary valise; her ladyship 
changed her smart gown for a dark travelling one, and 
less than half an hour after Bertrand Moncrif’s first 
arrival at the Manor,.he was seated beside Lady 
Blakeney in her coach. The coachman cracked his 
whip, the postilion swung himself into the saddle, 
and the servants stood at attention as the vehicle 
slowly swung out of the gates; and presently, the 
horses putting on the pace, disappeared along the 
road, followed by a cloud of dust. 


II 


Bertrand Moncrif, brooding, absorbed in thoughts, 
said little or nothing while the coach swung along at a 
very brisk pace. Marguerite, who always had plenty 
to think about, did not feel in the mood to try and 
make conversation. She was very sorry for the young 
man, who in very truth must have suffered also from 
remorse. His lack of ardour—obviously only an 
outward lack—toward his fiancée and the members of 
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her family, must to a certain extent have helped to 
precipitate the present catastrophe. Coolness and 
moroseness on his part gave rise to want of confidence 
on the other. Régine, heart-sick at her lover’s seem- 
ing indifference, was no doubt all the more ready to 
lavish love and self-sacrifice upon the young brother. 
Marguerite was sorry enough for the latter—a young 
fool, with the exa/é Latin temperament, brimming 
over with desires for self-immolation as futile as they 
were senseless—but her generous heart went out to 
Régine de Serval, a girl who appeared predestined to 
sorrow and disappointments, endowed with an excep- 
tionally warm nature and cursed with the inability to 
draw whole-hearted affection to herself. She wor- 
shipped Bertrand Moncrif; she idolized her mother, 
her Becta, her sister. But though they, one and all, 
relied on her, brought her the confidences of their 
troubles and their difficulties, it never occurred to 
any one of them to give up something—a distraction, 
a fancy, an ideal—for the sake of silent, thoughtful 
Régine. 

Marguerite allowed her thoughts thus to dwell on 
these people, whom her husband’s splendid sacrifice on 
their behalf had rendered dear. Indeed, she loved 
them like she loved so many others, because of the 
dangers which he had braved for their sakes. Their 
lives had become valuable because of his precious one, 
daily risked because of them. And at the back of 
her mind there was also the certainty that if these two 
young fools did put their mad project in execution 
and endeavoured to return to Paris, it would again 
be the gallant Scarlet Pimpernel who would jeopardize 
his life to save them from the consequences of their 
own folly. 
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III 


Luncheon and a brief halt was taken at Farningham 
and Maidstone reached by three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Here Lady Blakeney’s own servants took 
leave of her, and post-horses were engaged to take 
her ladyship to Ashford. Two hours later, at Ashford, 
fresh relays were obtained. The public coach at this 
hour was only some nine or ten miles ahead, it seems, 
and there was now every chance that Dover would be 
reached by nightfall and the young runaways met by 
their pursuers on arrival. 

All was then for the best. Bertrand, after the coach 
had rattled out of Ashford, appeared to find comfort 
and courage. He began to talk, long and earnestly — 
of himself, his plans and projects, his love for Régine, 
to which he always found it so difficult to give expres- 
sion; of Régine herself and the de Servals, mother, 
son and daughters. His voice was toneless and very 
even. The monotony of his diction acted after 
awhile as a soporific on Marguerite’s nerves. The 
rumble of the coach, the closeness of this long after- 
noon in July, the rocking of the springs, made her feel 
drowsy. After a while too, a curious scent pervaded 
the interior of the coach—a sweet, heady scent that 
appeared to weigh her eyelids down and gave her a 
feeling of delicious | lazy beatitude. Bertrand 
Moncrif droned on, and his voice came ‘to her fast- 
fading senses as through a thick pulpy veil. She 
closed her eyes. That sweet, intoxicating scent came, 
more marked, more insistent, to her nostrils. She 
laid her head against the cushions, and still she heard 
the dreary monotone of Bertrand’s voice, quite 
inarticulate now, like the hum of a swarm of bees... . 

Then, all of a sudden she was fully conscious; only 
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just in time to feel the weight of an iron hand against 
her mouth and to see Bertrand’s face, ghastly of hue, 
eyes distorted more with fear than rage, quite close 
to her own. She had not the time to scream, and 
her limbs felt as heavy as lead, so that she could not 
struggle. The next moment a thick woollen scarf 
was wound quickly and tightly round her head, cover- 
ing her mouth and eyes, only barely giving her room 
to breathe, and her hands and arms were tied together 
with cords. 

This brutal assault had been so quick and sudden 
that at first it seemed to Marguerite like part of a 
hideous dream. She was not fully conscious, and was 
half suffocated by the thick folds of the scarf and that 
persistent odour, which by its sickening sweetness 
caused her wellnigh to swoon. 

Through this semi-consciousness, however, she was 
constantly aware of her enemy, Bertrand Moncrif— 
the black-hearted traitor who had carried out this 
execrable outrage: why and for what purpose, Mar- 
guerite was too dazed to attempt to guess. He was 
there, that she knew. She was conscious of his 
hands making sure of the cords round her wrists, 
tightening the scarf around her mouth; then presently 
she felt him leaning across her body and throwing 
down the window, and she heard him shouting to the 
driver: 

“Her ladyship has fainted. Drive as fast as ever 
you can till you come to that white house yonder on 
the right, the one with the green shutters and the tall 
yew at the gate!” 

The driver’s reply she could not hear, nor the crack 
of his whip. Certain it is that, though the coach 
had rattled on at a great pace before, the horses, as if in 
response to Bertrand’s commands, now burned the 
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ground under their hoofs. A few minutes went by— 
an eternity. Then that terrible cloying perfume was 
again held close to her nostrils; an awful dizziness and 
nausea seized her; after which she remembered nothing 
more. 


2 | MEMORIES 


I 


Wuen Marguerite Blakeney finally recovered con- 
sciousness, the sun was low down in the west. She 
was in a coach—not her own—which was being 
whisked along the road at terrific speed. She was 
alone, her mouth gagged, her wrists and her ankles 
tied with cords, so that she could neither speak nor 
move—a helpless log, being taken ... whither? ... 
and by whom? 

Bertrand was not there. Through the front window 
of the coach she could perceive the vague outline of 
two men sitting on the driver’s seat, whilst another 
was riding the off-leader. Four horses were harnessed 
to the light coach. It flew along in a south-easterly 
direction, the while the shades of evening were fast 
drawing in. , 

Marguerite had seen too much of the cruelties and 
barbarities of this world, too much of the hatred that 
existed between enemy countries, and too much of the 
bitter rancour felt by certain men against her husband 
and indirectly against herself, not to realize at once 
whence the blow had come that had struck her. Some- 
thing too in the shape of that back which she perceived 
through the window in front of her, something in the 
cut of the threadbare coat, the set of the black bow at 
the nape of the neck, was too familiar to leave her even 
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for a moment in doubt. Here was no ordinary foot- 
pad, no daring abduction with a view to reward or 
ransom. This was the work of her husband’s enemies, 
who, through her, were once more striving to get at 
him. 

Bertrand Moncrif had been the decoy. Whence 
had come the hatred which prompted him to raise his 
hand against the very man to whom he owed his life, 
Marguerite was still too dazed to conjecture. He 
had gone, and taken his secret of rancour with him, 
mayhap for ever. Lying pinioned and helpless as she 
was, Marguerite had but the one thought: in what 
way would those fiends who had her a prisoner use her 
as a leverage against the life and the honour of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel? They had held her once before— 
not so very long ago—in Boulogne, and he had 
emerged unscathed, victorious over them all. 

Marguerite, helpless and pinioned, forced her 
thoughts to dwell on that time, when his enemies had 
filled to the brim the cup of humiliation and of dread 
which was destined to reach him through her hands, 
and his ingenuity and his daring dashed the cup to the 
ground ere it reached her lips. In truth, her plight 
then, at Boulogne, was in no way less terrible, less 
seemingly hopeless than now. She was a prisoner 
then, just as she was now; in the power of men whose 
whole life and entire range of thought had for the past 
two years been devoted to the undoing and annihilation 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel. And there was a certain 
grim satisfaction for the pinioned, helpless woman in 
recalling the many instances where the daring adven- 
turer had so completely outwitted his enemies, as well 
as in the memory of those days at Boulogne when the 
life of countless innocents was to be the price of her 
own. 
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II 


The embarkation took place somewhere on the 
coast around Birchington. When, at dead of night, 
the coach came to a halt, and the tang of sea air and 
salt spray reached Marguerite’s burning cheeks and 
parched lips, she tried with all her might to guess at 
her exact position. But that was impossible. 

She was lifted out of the coach, and at once a shawl 
was thrown over her face, so that she could not see. It 
was more instinct than anything else that guided her 
perceptions. Even in the coach she had been vaguely 
conscious of the direction in which she had been 
travelling. All that part of the country was entirely 
tamiliar to her. So often had she driven down with 
Sir Percy, either to Dover or more often to some lonely 
part of the coast, where he took ship for unknown 
destinations, that in her mind she could, even blinded 
with tears and half-conscious as she was, trace in her 
mind the various turnings and side-roads along which 
she was being borne at unabating speed. 

Birchington—one of the favourite haunts of the 
smuggling fraternity, with its numberless caves and 
retreats dug by the sea in the chalk cliffs, as if for the 
express benefit of ne’er-do-wells—seemed the natural 
objective of the miscreants who had her in their 
power. In fact, at one moment she was quite sure 
that the square tower of old Minster church flitted 
past her vision through the window of the coach, and 
that the horses immediately after that sprinted the 
hill between Minster and Acoll. 

Be that as it may, there was no doubt that the coach 
came to a halt at a desolate spot. The day which had 
begun in radiance and sunshine, had turned to an 
evening of squall and drizzle. A thin rain soon 
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wetted Marguerite’s clothes and the shawl on her head 
through and through, greatly adding to her misery 
and discomfort. Though she saw nothing, she could 
trace every landmark of the calvary to the summit of 
which she was being borne like an insentient log. 

For a while she lay at the bottom of a small boat, 
aching in body as well as in mind, her eyes closed, her 
limbs cramped by the cords which owing to the damp 
were cutting into her flesh, faint with cold and want 
of food, wet to the skin yet with eyes and head 
and hands burning hot, and her ears filled with the 
dreary, monotonous sound of the oars creaking in the 
rowlocks and the boom of the water against the sides 
of the boat. 

She was lifted out of the boat and carried, as she 
judged, by two men up a companion ladder, then down 
some steps and finally deposited on some hard boards; 
after which the wet shawl was removed from her face. 
She was inthe dark. Only a tiny streak of light found 
its way through a chink somewhere close to the floor. 
A smell of tar and of stale food gave her a wretched 
sense-of nausea. But she had by now reached a stage 
of physical and mental prostration wherein even acute 
bodily suffering counts as nothing, and is endurable 
because it is no longer felt. 

After a while the familiar motion, the well-known 
sound of a ship weighing anchor, gave another blow to 
her few lingering hopes. Every movement of the 
ship now bore her farther and farther from England 
and home, and rendered her position more utterly 
miserable and hopeless. 

Far be it from me to suggest even for a moment that 
Marguerite Blakeney lost either spirit or courage 
during this terrible ordeal. But she was so com- 
pletely helpless that instinct forced her to remain 
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motionless and quiescent, and not to engage in a fight 
against overwhelming odds. In mid-Channel, sur- 
rounded by miscreants who had her in their power, 
she could obviously do nothing except safeguard what 
dignity she could by silence and seeming acquiescence. 


III 


She was taken ashore in the early dawn, at a spot 
not very far from Boulogne. Precautions were no 
longer taken against her possible calls for help; even 
the cords had been removed from her wrists and 
ankles as soon as she was lowered into the boat that 
brought her to shore. Cramped and stiff though she 
was, she disdained the help of an arm which was held 
out to her to enable her to step out of the boat. 

All the faces around her were unfamiliar. There 
were four or five men, surly and silent, who piloted 
her over the rocks and cliffs and then along the sands, 
to the little hamlet of Wimereux, which she knew well. 
The coast at this hour was still deserted; only at one 
time did the little party meet with a group of buxom 
young women, trudging along barefooted with their 
shrimping nets over their shoulders. They stared 
wide-eyed but otherwise indifferent, at the unfortunate 
woman in torn, damp clothes, and with golden hair all 
dishevelled, who was bravely striving not to fall whilst 
urged on by five rough fellows in ragged jerseys, 
tattered breeches, and bare-kneed. 

Just for one moment—a mere flash—Marguerite at 
sight of these girls had the wild notion to run to them, 
implore their assistance in the name of their sweet- 
hearts, their husbands, their sons; to throw herself at 
their feet and beg them to help her, seeing that they 
were women and could not be without heart or pity. 
But it was a mere flash, the wild vagary of an over- 
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excited brain, the drifting straw that mocks the 
drowning man. The next moment the girls had gone 
by, laughing and chattering. One of them intoned 
the “Ca ira!”’ and Marguerite, fortunately for her own 
dignity, was not seriously tempted to essay so futile, 
so senseless an appeal. 

Later on, in a squalid little hovel on the outskirts 
of Wimereux, she was at last given some food which, 
though of the poorest and roughest description, was 
nevertheless welcome, for it revived her spirit and 
strengthened her courage, of which she had sore need. 

The rest of the journey was uneventful. Within 
the first hour of making a fresh start, she had realized 
that she was being taken to Paris. A few words 
dropped casually by the men who had charge of her 
apprised her of that fact. Otherwise they were very 
reticent—not altogether rough or unkind. 

The coach in which she travelled during this stage 
of the journey was roomy and not uncomfortable, 
although the cushions were ragged and the leather- 
work mildewed. Above all, she had the supreme 
comfort of privacy. She was alone in the coach, 
alone during the halts at wayside hostelries when she 
was allowed food and rest, alone throughout those 
two interminable nights when, with brief intervals 
whilst relays of horses were put into the shafts or the 
men took it in turns to get food or drink in some house 
unseen in the darkness, she vainly tried to get a snatch 
or two of sleep and a few moments of forgetfulness; 
alone throughout that next long day, whilst frequent 
summer showers sent heavy raindrops beating against 
the window-panes of the coach, and familiar landmarks 
on the way to Paris flitted like threatening ghouls 
past her aching eyes. 

Paris was reached at dawn of the third day. 
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Seventy-two hours had crept along leaden-footed, 
since the moment when she had stepped into her own 
coach outside her beautiful home in Richmond, 
surrounded by her own servants, and with that traitor 
Moncrif by her side. Since then, what a load of 
sorrow, of anxiety, of physical and mental suffering 
had she borne! And yet, even that sorrow, even 
those sufferings and that anxiety, seemed as nothing 
beside the heartrending thoughts of her beloved, as 
yet ignorant of her terrible fate and of the schemes 
which those fiends who had so shamefully trapped her 
were even now concocting for the realization of their 
vengeance against him. 


22 WAITING 


THE house to which Marguerite was ultimately driven, 
and where she presently found herself ushered up the 
stairs into a small, well-furnished apartment, appeared 
to be situated somewhere in an outlying quarter of 
Paris. 

The apartment consisted of three rooms—a bed- 
room, a sitting-room, and small cabinet de toilette— 
all plainly but nicely furnished. The bed looked 
clean and comfortable, there was a carpet on the floor, 
one or two pictures on the wall, an arm-chair or two, 
even a few books in an armoire. An old woman, 
dour of mien but otherwise willing and attentive, did 
all she could to minister to the poor wearied woman’s 
wants. She brought up some warm milk and home- 
baked bread. Butter, she explained, was not obtain- 
able these days, and the household had not seen sugar 
for weeks. 
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Marguerite, tired out and hungry, readily ate some 
breakfast; but what she longed for most and needed 
most was rest. So presently, at the gruff invitation of 
the old woman, she undressed and stretched her weary 
limbs between the sheets, with a sigh of content. 
Anxiety, for the moment, had to yield to the sense of 
well-being, and with the name of her beloved on her 
lips Marguerite went to sleep like a child. 

When she woke, it was late afternoon. On a chair 
close by her bedside was some clean linen laid out, a 
change of stockings, clean shoes, and a gown—a 
perfect luxury, which made this silent and lonely house 
appear more like the enchanted abode of ogres or 
fairies than before. Marguerite rose and dressed. 
The linen was fine, obviously the property of a woman 
of refinement, whilst everything in the tiny dressing- 
room—a comb, hand-mirror, soap, and scented water 
—suggested that the delicate hand of a cultured 
woman had seen to their disposal. A while later, the 
dour attendant brought her some soup and a dish of 
cooked vegetables. 

Every phase of the situation became more and more 
puzzling as time went on. Marguerite, with the 
sense of well-being further accentuated by the feel of 
warm, dry clothes and of wholesome food, had her 
mind free enough to think and to ponder. She had 
thrown open the window, and peeping out, noted that 
it obviously gave on the back of the house and that the 
view consisted of rough, uncultivated land, broken up 
here and there by workshops, warehouses, and timber- 
yards. Marguerite also noted that she was gazing out 
in the direction of the north-west, that the apartment 
wherein she found herself was on the top floor of a 
detached house which, judging by certain landmarks 
vaguely familiar, was situated somewhere outside the 
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barrier of St. Antoine, and not very far from the 
Bastille and from the Arsenal. 

Again she pondered. Where was she? Why was 
she being treated with a kindness and consideration 
altogether at variance with the tactics usually adopted 
by the enemies of the Scarlet Pimpernel? She was 
not in prison. She was not being starved, or threat- 
ened, or humiliated. The day wore on, and she was 
not confronted with one or other of those fiends who 
were so obviously using her as a decoy for her husband. 

But though Marguerite Blakeney was not in prison, 
she was a prisoner. This she had ascertained five 
minutes after she was alone in the apartment. She 
could wander at will from room to room; but only in 
them, not out of them. The door of communication 
between the rooms was wide open; those that obviously 
gave on a landing outside were securely locked; and 
when a while ago the old woman had entered with the 
tray of food, Marguerite had caught sight of a group 
of men in the well-known tattered uniform of the 
National Guard, standing at attention in a wide, long 
antechamber. 

Yes; she was a prisoner! She could open the 
windows of her apartment and inhale the soft moist 
air which came across the wide tract of barren land; 
but these windows were thirty feet above the ground, 
and there was no projection in the outside wall of the 
house anywhere near that would afford a foothold to 
anything human. 

Thus for twenty-four hours was she left to meditate, 
thrown upon her own resources, with no other com- 
pany save that of her own thoughts, and they were 
anything but cheerful. The uncertainty of the 
situation soon began to prey upon her nerves. She 
had been calm in the morning; but as the day wore on 
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the loneliness, the mystery, the silence, began to tell 
upon her courage. Soon she got to look upon the 
woman who waited on her as upon her jailor, and 
when she was alone she was for ever straining her ears 
to hear what the men who were guarding her door 
might be saying among themselves. 

The next night she hardly slept. 


II 


Twenty-four hours later she had a visit from citizen 
Chauvelin. 

She had been expecting that visit all along, or else a 
message from him. When he came she had need of 
all her pluck and all her determination, not to let him 
see the emotion which his presence caused her. 
Dread! Loathing! These were her predominant 
sensations. But dread above all; because he looked 
perfectly urbane and self-possessed; because he was 
dressed with scrupulous care and affected the manners 
and graces of a society which had long since cast him 
out. It was not the rough, out-at-elbows Terrorist 
who stood before her, the revolutionary demagogue 
who hits out right and left against a caste that has 
always spurned him and held itself aloof; it was the 
broken-down gentleman at war with fortune, who strives 
by his wits to be revenged against the buffetings of 
Fate and the arrogance which ostracized him as soon 
as he was down. 

He began by asking solicitously after her well- 
being; hoped the journey had not over-fatigued her; 
humbly begged her pardon for the discomfort which a 
higher power compelled him to put upon her. He 
talked platitudes in an even, unctuous voice until 
Marguerite, exasperated, and her nerves on edge, 
curtly bade him to come to the point. 
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“I have come to the point, dear lady,” he retorted 
suavely. “The point is that you should be comfort- 
able and have no cause to complain whilst you are 
under this roof.” 

“And how long am I to remain a prisoner under it?” 
she asked. 

“Until Sir Percy has in his turn honoured this 
house with his presence,”’ he replied. 

To this she made no answer for a time, but sat quite 
still looking at him, as if detached and indifferent. He 
waited for her to speak, his pale eyes, slightly mocking, 
fixed upon her. Then she said simply: 

“T understand.” 

“I was quite sure you would, dear lady,”’ he rejoined 
blandly. ‘You see, the phase of heroics is past. I 
will confess to you that it proved of no avail when 
measured against the lofty coolness of that peerless 
exquisite. So we over here have shed our ardour like 
a mantle. We, too, now are quite calm, quite unper- 
turbed, quite content to wait. The beautiful Lady 
Blakeney is a guest under this roof. Well, sooner or 
later that most gallant of husbands will desire to 
approach his lady. Sooner or later he will learn that 
she is no longer in England. Then he will set his 
incomparable wits to work to find out where she 1s. 
Again, I may say that sooner or later, perhaps, even 
aided by us, he will know that she is here. Then he 
will come. Am [ not right?’ 

Of course he was right. Sooner or later Percy 
would learn where she was; and then he would come. 
He would come to her, despite every trap set for his 
undoing, despite every net laid to catch him, despite 
danger of death that waited for him if he came. _ 

Chauvelin said little more. In truth, the era of 
heroics was at an end. At an end those ominous 
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“either—ors” that he was wont to mete out with a 
voice quavering with rage and lust of revenge. Now 
there was no alternative, no deep-laid plot save one: to 
wait for the Scarlet Pimpernel until he came. 

In the meanwhile she, Marguerite, must remain 
helpless and a prisoner; she must eat and drink and 
sleep. She, the decoy!—who would never know 
when the crushing blow would fall that would mean a 
hundred deaths to her if it involved that of the husband 
whom she worshipped. 

After a while, Chauvelin went away. In fact, she 
never knew actually when he did go. A while ago he 
had sat there on that upright chair, quiet, well 
groomed, suave of speech and bland of manner. 

“Then he will come,” he had said quite urbanely. 
“Am I not right?” 

When Marguerite closed her eyes she could still see 
him, his mocking gaze fixed upon her, his thin, white 
hands folded complacently before him. And pres- 
ently, as the day wore on and the shades of evening 
blurred one object in the room after another, the 
straight-backed chair, still left in its place, assumed a 
fantastic human shape—the shape of a meagre figure 
with narrow shoulders and thin, carefully be-stockinged 
legs. And all the faint noises around her—the 
occasional creaking of the furniture, the movements 
of the men outside her door, the soughing of the 
evening breeze in the foliage of the elm trees—all 
were merged into a thin, bland human voice, that 
went on repeating in a kind of thin, dreary monotone: 

“Then he will come. Am I not right?” 
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I 


Ir was on her return from England that Theresia 
Cabarrus took to consulting the old witch in the Rue 
de la Planchette, driven thereto by ambition, and also 
no doubt by remorse. There was nothing of the 
hardened criminal about the fair Spaniard; she was 
just a spoilt woman who had been mocked and 
thwarted, and desired to be revenged. The Scarlet 
Pimpernel had appeared before her as one utterly 
impervious to her charms, and, egged on by Chauvelin, 
who used her for his own ends, she entered into a 
callous conspiracy, the aim of which was the destruc- 
tion of that gang of English spies who were the enemies 
of France, and the first stage of which was the heartless 
abduction of Lady Blakeney and her incarceration as a 
decoy for the ultimate capture of her own husband. 

A cruel, abominable act! Theresia, who had 
plunged headlong into this shameful crime, would a 
few days later have given much to undo the harm she 
had wrought. But she had yet to learn that, once 
used as a tool by the Committee of Public Safety and 
by Chauvelin, its most unscrupulous agent, no man or 
woman could hope to become free again until the 
work demanded had been accomplished to the end. 
There was no freedom from that taskmaster save in 
death; and Theresia’s fit of compunction did not 
carry her to the lengths of self-sacrifice. Marguerite 
Blakeney was her prisoner, the decoy which would 
bring the English milor inevitably to the spot where 
his wife was incarcerated; and Theresia, who had 
helped to bring this state of things about, did her best 
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to smother remorse, and having done Chauvelin’s 
dirty work for him she set to to see what personal 
advantage she could derive from it. 

Firstly, the satisfaction of her petty revenge: the 
Scarlet Pimpernel caught in a trap, would surely regret 
his interference in Theresia’s love affairs. Theresia 
cared less than nothing about Bertrand Moncrif, and 
would have been quite grateful to the English milor for 
having spirited that embarrassing lover of hers away 
but for that letter which had wounded the beautiful 
Spaniard’s vanity to the quick, and still rankled 
sufficiently to ease her conscience on the score of her 
subsequent actions. That the letter was a bogus one, 
concocted and written by Chauvelin himself in order 
to spur her on to a mean revenge, Theresia did not 
know. 

But far stronger than thoughts of revenge were 
Theresia’s schemes for her own future. She had 
begun to dream of Robespierre’s gratitude, of her 
triumph over all those who had striven for over two 
years to bring that gang of English spies to book. 
She saw her name writ largely on the roll of fame; she 
even saw in her mind, the tyrant himself as her willing 
slave ... and something more than that. 

For her tool Bertrand she had no further use. By 
way of a reward for the abominable abduction of Lady 
Blakeney, he had been allowed to follow the woman 
he worshipped like a lackey attached to her train. 
Dejected, already spurned, he returned to Paris with 
her, here to resume the life of humiliation and of 
despised ardour which had broken his spirit and 
warped his nature, before his gallant rescuer had 
snatched him out of the toils -of the beautiful 
Spaniard. 

Within an hour of setting his foot on French soil, 
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Bertrand had realized that he had been nothing in 
Theresia’s sight but a lump of malleable wax, which 
she had moulded to her own design and now threw 
aside as cumbersone and useless. He had realized 
that her ambition soared far above linking her fate to 
an obscure and penniless lover, when the coming man 
of the hour—Citizen Tallien—was already at her feet. 


II 


Thus Theresia had attained one of her great desires: 
the Scarlet Pimpernel was as good as captured, and 
when he finally succumbed he could not fail to know 
whence came the blow that ‘struck him. 

With regard to her future, matters were more 
doubtful. She had not yet subjugated Robespierre 
sufficiently to cause him to give up his more humble 
love and to lay his power and popularity at her feet; 
whilst the man who had offered her his hand and 
name—Citizen Tallien—was for ever putting a check 
upon her ambition and his own advancement by his 
pusillanimity and lack of enterprise. 

Whilst she was aching to push him into decisive 
action, into seizing the supreme power before Robes- 
pierre and his friends had irrevocably established 
theirs, Tallien was for temporizing, fearing that in 
trying to snatch a dictatorship he and his beloved 
with him would lose their heads. 

“While Robespierre lives,” Theresia would argue 
passionately, “no man’s head is safe. Every rival, 
sooner or later, becomes a victim. Saint-Just and 
Couthon aim at a dictatorship for him. Sooner or 
later they will succeed; then death to every man who 
has ever dared oppose them.” 

“Therefore ’tis wiser not to oppose,” the prudent 
Tallien would retort. “The time will come e 
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“Never!” she riposted hotly. ‘While you plot, 
and argue and ponder, Robespierre acts or signs your 
death-warrant.”’ 

‘Robespierre is the idol of the people; he sways 
the Convention with a word. His eloquence would 
drag an army of enemies to the guillotine.” 

‘‘Robespierre!”” Theresia retorted with sublime 
contempt. “Ah, when you have said that, you think 
you have said everything! France, humanity, the 
people, sovereign power!—all that, you assert, is 
embodied in that one man. But, my friend, listen 
to me!” she went on earnestly. “Listen, when [ 
assert that Robespierre is only a name, a fetish, a 
manikin set up on a pedestal! By whom? By you, 
and the Convention; by the Clubs and the Com- 
mittees. And the pedestal is composed of that 
elusive entity which you call the people and which 
will disintegrate from beneath his feet as soon as the 
people have realized that those feet are less than clay. 
One touch of a firm finger against that manikin, | tell 
you, and he will fall as dust before you; and you can 
rise upon that same elusive pedestal—popularity, to 
the heights which he hath so easily attained.” 

But, though Tallien was at times carried away by 
her vehemence, he would always shake his head and 
counsel prudence, and assure her that the time was 
not yet. Theresia, impatient and dictatorial, had 
more than once hinted at rupture. 

“T could not love a weakling,” she would aver; and 
at the back of her mind there would rise schemes, 
which aimed at transferring her favours to the other 
man, who she felt would be more worthy of her. 

‘“Robespierre would not fail me, as this coward 
does!” she mused, even while Tallien, blind and 
obedient, was bidding her farewell at the very door of 
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the charlatan to whom Theresia had turned in her 
ambition and her difficulties, 


III 


Something of the glamour which had originally 
surrounded Mother Théot’s incantations had vanished 
since sixty-two of her devotees had been sent to the 
guillotine on a charge of conspiring for the overthrow 
of the Republic. Robespierre’s enemies, too cowardly 
to attack him in the Convention or in the Clubs, had 
seized upon the mystery which hung over the séances 
in the Rue de la Planchette in order to undermine his 
popularity in the one and his power in the other. 

Spies were introduced into the witches lair. The 
names of its chief frequenters became known, and 
soon wholesale arrests were made, which were followed 
by .the inevitable condemnations. Robespierre had 
not actually been named; but the identity of the 
sycophants who had proclaimed him the Messenger 
of the Most High, the Morning Star, or the Regener- 
ator of Mankind, were hurled across from the tribune 
of the Convention, like poisoned arrows aimed at the 
tyrant himself. 

But Robespierre had been too wary to allow himself 
to be dragged into the affair. His enemies tried to 
goad him into defending his worshippers, thus admit- 
ting his association with the gang; but he remained 
prudently silent, and with callous ruthlessness he 
sacrificed them to his own safety. He never raised 
his voice nor yet one finger to save them from death, 
and whilst he—the bloodthirsty autocrat—remained 
firmly installed upon his self-constituted throne, those 
who had acclaimed him as second only to God, perished 
upon the scaffold. 

Mother Théot, for some inexplicable reason, 
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escaped this wholesale slaughter; but her séances were 
henceforth shorn of their splendour. Robespierre no 
longer dared frequent them even in disguise. The 
house in the Rue de la Planchette became a marked 
one to the agents of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and the witch herself was reduced to innumerable 
shifts to eke out a precarious livelihood and to keep 
herself in the good graces of those agents, by rendering 
them various unavowable services. 

To those, however, who chose to defy public opinion 
and to disregard the dangers which attended the 
frequentation of Mother Théot’s sorceries, these latter 
had lost little or nothing of their pristine solemnity. 
There was the closely curtained room; the scented, 
heavy atmosphere; the chants, the coloured flames, 
the ghost-like neophytes. Draped in her grey veils, 
the old witch still wove her spells and called on the 
powers of light and of darkness to aid her in foretelling 
the future. The neophytes chanted and twisted their 
bodies in quaint contortions; alone, the small blacka- 
moor grinned at what experience had taught him was 
nothing but quackery and charlatanism. 

Theresia, sitting on the dais, with the heady fumes 
of Oriental scents blurring her sight and the clearness 
of her intellect, was drinking in the honeyed words 
and flattering prophecies of the old witch. 

‘““Thy name will be the greatest in the land! Before 
thee will bow the mightiest thrones! At thy word 
heads will fall and diadems will totter!” Mother Théot 
announced in sepulchral tones, whilst gazing into the 
crystal before her. 

‘As the wife of Citizen Tallien?”” Theresia queried 
in an awed whisper. 

‘“That the spirits do not say,” the old witch replied. 
‘What is a name to them? Iseeacrown of glory, and 
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thy head surrounded by a golden light; and at thy feet 
lies something which once was scarlet, and now is 
crimson and crushed.” 

‘“What does it mean?” Theresia murmured. 

‘“That is for thee to know,”’ the sybil replied sternly. 
“Commune with the spirits; lose thyself in their 
embrace; learn from them the great truths, and the 
future will be made clear to thee.” 

With which cryptic utterance she gathered her veils 
around her, and with weird murmurs of, ‘‘Evohe! 
Evohe! Sammael! Zamiel! Evohe!” glided out of 
the room, mysterious and inscrutable, presumably in 
order to allow her bewildered client to meditate on the 
enigmatical prophecy in solitude. 

But directly she had closed the door behind her, 
Mother Théot’s manner underwent a change. Here 
the broad light of day appeared to divest her of all her 
sybilline attributes. She became just an ugly old 
woman, wrinkled and hook-nosed, dressed in shabby 
draperies that were grey with age and dirt, and with 
claw-like hands that looked like the talons of a bird 
of prey. 

As she entered the room, a man who had been 
standing at the window opposite, staring out into the 
dismal street below, turned quickly to her. 

‘Art satisfied?” she asked at once. 

“From what I could hear, yes!” he replied, “though 
I could have wished thy pronouncements had been 
more clear.” 

The hag shrugged her Jean shoulders and nodded in 
the direction of her lair. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘The Spaniard understands well 
enough. She never consults me or invokes the spirits, 
but they speak to her of that which is scarlet. She 
knows what it means. You need not fear, Citizen 
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Chauvelin, that in the pursuit of her vaunting ambition, 
she will forget that her primary duty is to you!” 

“No,” Chauvelin asserted calmly, “she’ll not forget 
that. The Cabarrus is no fool. She knows well 
enough that when citizens of the State had been 
employed to work on its behalf, they are no longer 
free agents afterwards. The work must be carried 
through to the end.” 

“You need not fear the Cabarrus, Citizen,” the 
sybil rejoined dryly. “She'll not fail you. Her 
vanity isimmense. She believes that the Englishman 
insulted her by writing that flippant letter, and she'll 
not leave him alone till she has had her revenge.”’ 

““No!”? Chauvelin assented. ‘She'll not fail me. 
Nor thou either, citoyenne.”’ 

The old hag shrugged her shoulders. 

“Te” she exclaimed, with a quiet laugh. “Is that 
likely? You promised me ten thousand “vres the 
day the Scarlet Pimpernel is captured!” 

“And the guillotine,” Chauvelin broke in grimly, 
“if thou shouldst allow the woman upstairs to escape.” 

“I know that,” the old woman rejoined dryly. “If 
she escapes ’twill not be through my connivance.” 

“In the service of the State,’’ Chauvelin riposted, 
“even carelessness becomes a crime.” 

Catherine Théot was silent for a moment or two, 
pressed her thin lips together; then rejoined quite 
quietly: 

“She'll not escape. Have no fear, Citizen 
Chauvelin.” . 

““That’s brave! And now, tell me what has become 
of the coal-heaver Rateau?”’ 

“Oh, he comes and goes. You told me to encour- 
age him.” 

““Ves,”’ 
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“So I give him potions for his cough. He has one 
foot in the grave.” 

‘“Would he had both!” Chauvelin broke in savagely. 
“That man 1s a perpetual menace to my plans. It 
would have been so much better if we could have sent 
him last April to the guillotine.” 

“It was in your hands,” Mother Théot retorted. 

s ‘The Committee reported against him. His measure 
was full enough. Aiding that execrable Scarlet 
Pimpernel to escape... ! Name of a name! it should 
have been enough!” 

“It was not proved that he did aid the English 
spies,’’ Chauvelin retorted moodily. “And Foucquier- 
Tinville would not arraign him. He vowed it would 
anger the people—the rabble—of which Rateau him- 
self forms an integral part. We cannot afford to anger 
the rabble these days, it seems.” 

“And so Rateau, the asthmatic coal-heaver, walked 
out of prison a free man, whilst my neophytes were 
dragged up to the guillotine, and I was left without 
means of earning an honest livelihood!” Mother Théot 
concluded with a doleful sigh. 

“Honest?” Chauvelin exclaimed, with a sarcastic 
chuckle. Then, seeing that the old witch was ready 
to lose her temper, he quickly added: “‘Tell me more 
about Rateau. Does he often come here?” 

“Yes; very often. He must be in my anteroom 
now. He came directly he was let out of prison, 
and has haunted this place ever since. He thinks 
I can cure him of his asthma, and as he pays me 
well it 

‘Pays you well?” Chauvelin broke in quickly. 
“That starveling?” 

‘‘Rateau is no starveling,” the old woman asserted. 


‘“‘Many an English gold piece hath he given me.” 
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“But not of late?” 

“Not later than yesterday.” 

Chauvelin swore viciously. 

“Then he is still in touch with that cursed English- 
man |” 

Mother Théot shrugged her shoulders. 

“Does one ever know which 1s the Englishman and 
which the asthmatic Rateaur’’ she queried, with a dry 
laugh. 

Whereupon a strange thing happened—so strange 
indeed that Chauvelin’s next words turned to savage 
curses, and that Mother Théot, white to the lips, her 
knees shaking under her, tiny beads of perspiration 
rising beneath her scanty locks, had to hold on to the 
table to save herself from falling. - 

‘“‘Name of a name of a dog!” Chauvelin muttered 
hoarsely, whilst the old woman, shaken by that super- 
stitious dread which she liked to arouse in her clients, 
could only stare at him and mutely shake her head. 

And yet nothing very alarming had occurred. Only 
a man had laughed, light-heartedly and long; and the 
sound of that laughter had come from somewhere. near 
—the next room probably, or the landing beyond 
Mother Théot’s anteroom. It had come low and 
distinct, slightly muffled by the intervening wall. 
Nothing in truth to frighten the most nervous child! 

A man had laughed. One of Mother Théot’s 
clients probably, who in the company of a friend chose 
to wile away the weary hour of waiting on the sybil by 
hilarious conversation. Of course, that was it! 
Chauvelin, cursing himself now for his cowardice, 
passed a still shaking hand across his brow, and a 
wry smile distorted momentarily his thin, set lips. 

“One of your clients is of good cheer,” he said with 
well-assumed indifference. 
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“There is no one in the anteroom at this hour,” the 
old hag murmured under her breath. ‘‘Only Rateau 
. .and he is too scant of breath to laugh... he...” 
But Chauvelin no longer heard what she had to say. 
With an exclamation which no one who heard it could 
have defined, he turned on his heel and almost ran out 
of the room. 
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Tue antechamber, wide and long, ran the whole 
length of Mother Théot’s apartment. Her witch’s lair 
and the room where she had just had her interview with 
Chauvelin gave directly on it on the one side, and two 
other living rooms on the other. At one end of the 
antechamber there were two windows, usually kept 
closely shuttered; and at the other was the main 
entrance door, which led to landing and staircase. 

The antechamber was empty. It appeared to mock 
Chauvelin’s excitement, with its grey-washed walls 
streaked with grime, its worm-eaten benches and 
tarnished chandelier. Mother Théot, voluble and 
quaking with fear, was close at his heels. Curtly he 
ordered her to be gone; her mutterings irritated him, 
her obvious fear of something unknown grated un- 
pleasantly on his nerves. He cursed himself for his 
cowardice, and cursed the one man who alone in this 
world had the power to unnerve him. 

“I was dreaming, of course,” he muttered aloud to 
himself between his teeth. “I have that arch-devil, 
his laugh, his voice, his affectations, on the brain!” 

He was on the point of going to the main door, in 
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order to peer out on the landing or down the stairs, 
when he heard his name called immediately behind 
him. Theresia Cabarrus was standing under the 
lintel of the door which gave on the sybil’s sanctum, 
her delicate hand holding back the portiére. 

“Citizen Chauvelin,”’ she said, ‘1 was waiting for 

ou.” 

“And I), citoyenne,” he retorted gruffly, “had in truth 
forgotten you.” 

“Mother Théot left me alone for a while, to com- 
mune with the spirits,”’ she explained. 

“Ah!” he riposted, slightly sarcastic. ‘With what 
result?” 

“To help you further, Citizen Chauvelin,” she 
replied; “if you have need of me.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed with a savage curse. “In 
truth, I have need of every willing hand that will raise 
itself against mine enemy. I have need of you, 
Citizeness; of that old witch; of Rateau, the coal- 
heaver; of every patriot who will sit and watch this 
house, to which we have brought the one bait that will 
lure the goldfish to our net.” 

“Have I not proved my willingness, Citizen?’’ she 
retorted, with a smile. ‘‘Think you ’tis pleasant to 
give up my life, my sa/on, my easy, contented existence, 
and become a mere drudge in your service?” 

“A drudge,” he broke in with a chuckle, ‘‘who will 
soon be greater than a Queen.” 

“Ah, if I thought that! ...” she exclaimed. 

“TI am as sure of it as that I am alive,” he replied 
firmly. “You will never do anything with Citizen 
Tallien, citoyenne. We is too mean, too cowardly. 
But bring the Scarlet Pimpernel to his knees at the 
chariot wheel of Robespierre, and even the crown of 
the Bourbons would be yours for the asking!”’ 
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‘I know that, Citizen,” she rejoined dryly; “else I 
were not here.” 

“We hold all the winning cards,” he went on 
eagerly. “Lady Blakeney is in our hands. So long 
as we hold her, we have the certainty that sooner or 
later the English spy will establish communication 
with her. Catherine Théot is a good jailor, and 
Captain Boyer upstairs has a number of men under 
his command—veritable sleuth-hounds, whose effici- 
ency I can guarantee and whose eagerness is stimulated 
by the promise of a magnificent reward. But experi- 
ence has taught me that that accursed Scarlet Pimper- 
nel is never so dangerous as when we think we hold 
him. His extraordinary histrionic powers have been 
our undoing hitherto. No man’s eyes are keen enough 
to pierce his disguises. That is why, citoyenne, | 
dragged you to England; that is why I placed you face 
to face with him, and said to you, “That is the man.’ 
Since then, with your help, we hold the decoy. Now 
you are my coadjutor and my help. In your eyes I 
place my trust; in your wits, your instinct. In what- 
ever guise the Scarlet Pimpernel presents himself 
before you—and he wil] present himself before you, 
or he is no longer the impudent and reckless adven- 
turer I know him to be!—lI feel that you at least will 
recognize him.” 

“Yes; I think I should recognize him,” she mused. 

“Think you that I do not appreciate the sacrifice 
you make—the anxiety, the watchfulness to which 
you so nobly subject yourself? But ’tis you above all 
who are the lure which must inevitably attract the 
Scarlet Pimpernel into my hands.” 

‘Soon, I hope,”’ she sighed wearily. 

“Soon,” he asserted firmly. “I dare swear it! 
Until then, Citizeness, in the name of your own 
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future, and in the name of France, | adjure you to 
watch. Watch and listen! Oh, think of the stakes 
for which we are playing, you and I! Bring the 
Scarlet Pimpernel to his knees, citoyenne, and Robes- 
pierre will be as much your slave as he is now the prey 
to a strange dread of that one man. Robespierre 
fears the Scarlet Pimpernel. A superstitious convic- 
tion has seized hold of him that the English spy will 
bring about his downfall.. We have all seen of late 
how aloof he holds himself. He no longer attends 
the Committees. He no longer goes to the Clubs; 
he shuns his friends; and his furtive glance is for ever 
trying to pierce some imaginary disguise, under which 
he alternately fears and hopes to discover his arch- 
enemy. He dreads assassination, anonymous attacks. 
In every obscure member of the Convention who 
walks up the steps of the tribune, he fears to find the 
Scarlet Pimpernel under a new, impenetrable mask. 
Ah, citoyenne! what influence you would have over 
him if through your agency all those fears could .be 
drowned in the blood of that abominable Englishman!” 

‘Now, who would have thought that?’ a mocking 
voice broke in suddenly, with a quiet chuckle. “I 
vow, my dear Monsieur Chambertin, you are waxing 
more eloquent than ever before!” 

Like the laughter of a while ago, the voice seemed to 
come from nowhere. It was in the air, muffled by the 
clouds of Mother Théot’s perfumes, or by the thickness 
of doors and tapestries. Weird, yet human. 

“By Satan, this is intolerable!” Chauvelin ex- 
claimed; and paying no heed to Theresia’s faint cry 
of terror, he ran to the main door. It was on the 
latch. He tore it open and dashed out upon the 
landing. 
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II 


From here a narrow stone staircase, dank and 
sombre, led downwards as well as upwards, in a spiral. 
The house had only the two stories, perched above 
some disused and dilapidated storage-rooms, to which 
a double outside door and wicket gave access from the 
street. 

The staircase received its only light from a small 
window high up in the roof, the panes of which were 
coated with grime, so that the well of the stairs, 
especially past the first-floor landing, was almost in 
complete gloom. For an instant Chauvelin hesitated. 
Never a coward physically, he yet had no mind to 
precipitate himself down a dark staircase when mayhap 
his enemy was lying in wait for him down below. 

Only for an instant however. The very next 
second had brought forth the positive reflection: 
“Bah! Assassination, and in the dark, are not the 
Englishman’s ways.”’ 

Scarce a few yards from where he stood, the other 
side of the door, was the dry moat which ran round the 
Arsenal. From there, at a call from him, a dozen 
men and more would surge from the ground— 
sleuthhounds, as he had told Theresia a moment ago, 
who were there on the watch and whom he could 
trust to do his work swiftly and securely—if only he 
could reach the door and call for help. Elusive as 
that accursed Pimpernel was, successful chase might 
even now be given to him. 

Chauvelin ran down half a dozen steps, peered down 
the shaft of the staircase, and spied a tiny light, which 
moved swiftly to and fro. Then presently, below the 
light a bit of tallow candle, then a grimy hand holding 
the candle, an arm, the top of a shaggy head crowned 
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by a greasy red cap, a broad back under a tattered blue 
jersey. He heard the thump of heavy soles upon the 
stone flooring below, and a moment or two later the 
weird, sepulchral sound of a churchyard cough. Then 
the light disappeared. For a second or two the 
darkness appeared more impenetrably dense; then 
one or two narrow streaks of daylight showed the 
position of the outside door. Something prompted 
him to call: 

‘Is that you, Citizen Rateau?” 

It was foolish, of course. And the very next 
moment he had his answer. A voice—the mocking 
voice he knew so well—called up to him in reply: 

“At your service, dear Monsieur Chambertin! Can 
I do anything for your” 

Chauvelin swore, threw all prudence to the winds, 
and ran down the stairs as fast as his shaking knees 
would allow him. Some three steps from the bottom 
he paused for the space of a second, like one turned 
to stone by what he saw. Yet it was simple enough: 
just the same tiny light, the grimy hand holding the 
tallow candle, the shaggy head with the greasy red 
cap.... The figure in the gloom looked preter- 
naturally large, and the flickering light threw fantastic 
shadows on the face and neck of the colossus, dis- 
torting the nose to a grotesque length and the chin to 
weird proportions. 

The next instant Chauvelin gave a cry like an 
enraged bull and hurled his meagre person upon the 
giant, who, shaken at the‘moment by a tearing fit of 
coughing, was taken unawares and fell backwards, 
overborne by the impact, dropping the light as he fell 
and still wheezing pitiably whilst trying to give vent 
to his feelings by vigorous curses. 

Chauvelin, vaguely surprised at his own strength or 
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the weakness of his opponent, pressed his knee against 
the latter’s chest, gripped him by the throat, smother- 
ing his curses and wheezes, turning the funereal cough 
into agonized gasps. 

“At my service, in truth, my gallant Pimpernel!”’ 
he murmured hoarsely, feeling his small reserve of 
strength oozing away by the strenuous effort. ‘‘What 
you can do for me? Wait here, until I have you 
bound and gagged, safe against further mischief!” 

His victim had in fact given a last convulsive gasp, 
lay now at full length upon the stone floor, with arms 
outstretched, motionless. Chauvelin relaxed his grip. 
His strength was spent, he was bathed in sweat, his 
body shook from head to foot. But he was trium- 
phant! His mocking enemy, carried away by his 
own histrionics, had overtaxed his colossal strength. 
The carefully simulated fit of coughing had taken 
away his breath at the critical moment; the surprise 
attack had done the rest; and Chauvelin—meagre, 
feeble, usually the merest human insect beside the 
powerful Englishman—had conquered by sheer pluck 
and resource. 

There lay the Scarlet Pimpernel, who had assumed 
the guise of asthmatic Rateau once too often, helpless 
and broken beneath the weight of the man whom he 
had hoodwinked and derided. And now at last all the 
intrigues, the humiliations, the schemes and the dis- 
appointments, were at an end. He—Chauvelin— 
free and honoured: Robespierre his grateful servant. 

A wave of dizziness passed over his brain—the 
dizziness of coming glory. Hissenses reeled. When 
he staggered to his feet he could scarcely stand. The 
darkness was thick around him; only two streaks of 
daylight at right angles to one another came through 
the chinks of the outside door and vaguely illumined 
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the interior of the dilapidated store-room, the last step 
or two of the winding stairway, the row of empty 
barrels on one side, the pile of rubbish on the other, 
and on the stone floor the huge figure in grimy and 
tattered rags, lying prone and motionless. Guided by 
those streaks of light, Chauvelin lurched up to the door, 
fumbled for the latch of the wicket-gate, and finding it 
pulled the gate open and almost fell out into the open. 


III 


The Rue de la Planchette was as usual lonely and 
deserted. It was a second or two before Chauvelin 
spied a passer-by. That minute he spent in calling 
for help with all his might. The passer-by he quickly 
dispatched across to the Arsenal for assistance. 

‘In the name of the Republic!”’ he said solemnly. 

But already his cries had attracted the attention of 
the sentries. Within two or three minutes, half a 
dozen men of the National Guard were speeding down 
the street. Soon they had reached the house, the 
door where Chauvelin, still breathless but with his 
habitual official manner that brooked of no argument, 
gave them hasty instructions. 

“The man lying on the ground in there,” he com- 
manded. ‘Seize him and raise him. Then one of 
you find some cord and bind him securely.” 

The men flung the double doors wide open. A 
flood of light illumined the store-room. There lay 
the huge figure on the floor, no longer motionless, but 
be to scramble to its feet, once more torn by a fit 
of coughing. The men ran up to him; one of them 
laughed. 

“Why, if it isn’t old Rateaul”’ 

They lifted him up by his arms. He was helpless 
as a child, and his face was of a dull purple colour. 
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‘He will die!” another man said, with an indifferent 
shrug of the shoulders. 

But, in a way, they were sorry for him. He was 
one of themselves. Nothing of the aristo about 
asthmatic old Rateau! 

‘Hast thou been playing again at being an English 
milor’, poor old Rateau’” another man asked compas- 
sionately. 

They had succeeded in propping him up and sitting 
him down upon a barrel. His fit of coughing was 
subsiding. He had breath enough now to swear. 
He raised his head and encountered the pale eyes of 
Citizen Chauvelin fixed as if sightlessly upon him. 

‘“‘Name of a dog!” he began; but got no further. 
Giddiness seized him, for he was weak from coughing 
and from that strangling grip round his throat, after 
he had been attacked in the darkness and thrown 
violently to the ground. 

The men around him recoiled at sight of Citizen 
Chauvelin. His appearance was almost death-like. 
His cheeks and lips were livid; his hair dishevelled; 
his eyes of an unearthly paleness. One hand, claw- 
like and shaking, he held out before him, as if to ward 
off some horrible apparition. 

This trance-like state made up of a ghastly fear and 
a sense of the most hideous, most unearthly impotence, 
lasted for several seconds. The men themselves were 
frightened. Unable to understand what had hap- 
pened, they thought that Citizen Chauvelin, whom 
they all knew by sight, had suddenly lost his reason 
or was possessed of a devil. For in truth there was 
nothing about poor old Rateau to frighten a child! 

Fortunately the tension was over before real panic 
had seized on any of them. The next moment 
Chauvelin had walled himself together with one of 
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those mighty efforts of will of which strong natures 
are always capable. With an impatient gesture he 
passed his hand across his brow, then backwards and 
forwards in front of his face, as if to chase away the 
demon of terror that obsessed him. He gazed on 
Rateau for a moment or two, his eyes travelling over 
the uncouth, semi-conscious figure of the coal-heaver 
with a searching, undefinable glance. Then, as if 
suddenly struck with an idea, he spoke to the man 
nearest him: 

“Sergeant Chazot? Is he at the Arsenal?”’ 

“Yes, Citizen,”’ the man replied. 

“Run across quickly then,” Chauvelin continued; 
“and bring him hither at once.” 

The soldier obeyed, and a few more minutes—ten, 
perhaps—went by in silence. Rateau, weary, cursing, 
not altogether in full possession of his faculties, sat 
huddled up on the barrel, his bleary eyes following 
every movement of Citizen Chauvelin with an anxious, 
furtive gaze. The latter was pacing up and down 
the stone floor, like a caged, impatient animal. From 
time to time he paused, either to peer out into the 
open in the direction of the Arsenal, or to search the 
dark angles of the store-room, kicking the piles of 
rubbish about with his foot. 


IV 


Anon he uttered a sigh of satisfaction. The soldier 
had returned, was even now in the doorway with a 
comrade—a short, thick-set, powerful-looking fellow— 
beside him. 

“Sergeant Chazot!” Chauvelin said abruptly. 

‘At your commands, Citizen!” the sergeant replied, 
and at a sign from the other followed him to the most 
distant corner of the room. 
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“Bend your ear and listen,” Chauvelin murmured 
peremptorily. “I don’t want those fools to hear.” 
And, having assured himself that he and Chazot could 
speak without being overheard, he pointed to Rateau, 
then went on rapidly: “You will take this lout over 
to the cavalry barracks. See the veterinary. Tell 
him a 

He paused, as if unable to proceed. His lips were 
trembling, his face, ashen-white, looked spectral in 
the gloom. Chazot, not understanding, waited 
patiently. 

“That lout,’’ Chauvelin resumed more steadily after 
a while, “is in collusion with a gang of dangerous 
English spies. One Englishman especially—tall, and 
a master of histrionics—uses this man as a kind of 
double. Perhaps you heard... .?” 

Chazot nodded. 

“T know, Citizen,” he said sagely. ‘‘The Fraternal 
Supper in the Rue St. Honoré. Comrades have told 
me that no one could tell who was Rateau the coal- 
heaver and who the English milor.” 

“Exactly!” Chauvelin rejoined dryly, quite firmly 
now. ‘Therefore, I want to make sure. The 
veterinary, you understand? He brands the horses 
for the cavalry. I want a brand on this lout’s arm. 
Just a letter... a distinguishing mark...” 

Chazot gave an involuntary gasp. 

“But, Citizen 1”? he exclaimed. 

‘Eh? What?” the other retorted sharply. “In 
the service of the Republic there is no ‘but,’ Sergeant 
Chazot.” 

“I know that, Citizen,” Chazot, abashed, mur- 
mured humbly. “I only meant...it seems so 
strange...” 

“Stranger things than ae occur every day in Paris, 
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my friend,’”’ Chauvelin said dryly. “We brand horses 
that are the property of the State; why not a man? 
Time may come,” he added with a vicious snarl, 
“when the Republic may demand that every loyal 
citizen carry—indelibly branded in his flesh and by 
order of the State—the sign of his own allegiance.” 

“Tis not for me to argue, Citizen,”’ Chazot rejoined, 
with a careless shrug of the shoulders. “If you tell 
me to take Citizen Rateau over to the veterinary at 
the cavalry barracks and have him branded like cattle, 
why...” 

“Not like cattle, Citizen,’’ Chauvelin broke in 
blandly. ‘You shall commence proceedings by ad- 
ministering to Citizen Rateau a whole bottle of excel- 
lent eau de vie, at the Government’s expense. Then. 
when he is thoroughly and irretrievably drunk, the 
veterinary will put the brand upon his left forearm... 
just one letter.... Why, the drunken reprobate 
will never feel it!” 

‘“‘As you command, Citizen,’’ Chazot assented with 
perfect indifference. “I am not responsible. I do as 
I’m.told.” 

“Like the fine soldier that you are, Citizen Chazot!” 
Chauvelin concluded. ‘And I know that I can trust 
to your discretion.” 

“Oh, as to that 

“It would not serve you to be otherwise; that’s 
understood. So now, my friend, get you gone with 
the lout; and take these few words of instructions with 
you, for the Citizen Veterinary.” 

He took tablet and point from his pocket and scrib- 
bled a few words ; signed it “Chauvelin” with that 
elegant flourish which can be traced to this day on so 
many secret orders that emanated from the Committee 
of Public Safety during the two years of its existence. 
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Chazot took the written order and slipped it into 
his pocket. Then he turned on his heel and briefly 
gave the necessary orders to the men. Once more 
they hoisted the helpless giant up on his feet. Rateau 
was willing enough to go. He was willing to do 
anything so long as they took him away from here, 
away from the presence of that small devil with the 
haggard face and the pale, piercing eyes. He allowed 
himself to be conducted out of the building without a 
murmur. 

Chauvelin watched the little party—the six men, the 
asthmatic coal-heaver and lastly the sergeant—file out 
of the place, then cross the Rue de la Planchette and 
take the turning opposite, the one that led through 
the Porte and the Rue St. Antoine to the cavalry 
barracks in the Quartier Bastille. After which, he 
carefully closed the double outside doors and, guided 
by instinct since the place down here was in darkness 
once more, he groped his way to the foot of the stairs 
and slowly mounted to the floor above. 


He reached the first-floor landing. The door 
which led into Mother Théot’s apartments was on the 
latch, and Chauvelin had just stretched out his hand 
with a view to pushing it open, when the door swung 
out on its hinges, as if moved by an invisible hand, 
and a pleasant, mocking voice immediately behind him 
said, with grave politeness: 

‘Allow me, my dear Monsieur Chambertin |” 
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25 FOUR DAYS 


Wuat occurred during the next few seconds Chauvelin 
himself would have been least able to say. Whether 
he stepped of his own accord into the ante-chamber 
of Catherine Théot’s apartment, or whether an unseen 
hand pushed him in, he could not have told you. 
Certain it is that, when he returned to the full realiza- 
tion of things, he was sitting on one of the benches, 
his back against the wall, whilst immediately in front 
of him, looking down on him through half-closed, lazy 
eyes, debonair, well groomed, unperturbed, stood his 
arch-enemy, Sir Percy Blakeney. 

The antechamber was gloomy in the extreme. 
Some one in the interval had lighted the tallow candles 
in the centre chandelier, and these shed a feeble, 
flickering light on the dank, bare walls, the carpetless 
floor, the shuttered windows; whilst a thin spiral of 
evil-smelling smoke wound its way to the blackened 
ceiling above. 

Of Theresia Cabarrus there was nota sign. Chau- 
velin looked about him, feeling like a goaded animal 
shut up in a narrow space with its tormentor. He 
was making desperate efforts to regain his composure, 
above all he made appeal to that courage which was 
wont never to desert him. In truth, Chauvelin had 
never been a physical coward, nor was he afraid of 
death or outrage at the haads of the man whom he 
had so deeply wronged, and whom he had pursued 
with a veritable lust of hate. No! he did not fear 
death at the hands of the Scarlet Pimpernel. What 
he feared was ridicule, humiliation, those schemes— 
bold, adventurous, seemingly impossible—which he 
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knew were already seething behind the smooth, un- 
ruffled brow of his arch-enemy, behind those lazy, 
supercilious eyes, which had the power to irritate his 
nerves to the verge of dementia. 

This impudent adventurer—no better than a spy, 
despite his aristocratic mien and air of lofty scorn— 
this meddlesome English brigand, was the one man 
in the world who had, when he measured his prowess 
against him, invariably brought him to ignominy and 
derision, made him a laughing-stock before those whom 
he had been wont to dominate; and at this moment, 
when once again he was being forced to look into those 
strangely provoking eyes, he appraised their glance as 
he would the sword of a proved adversary, and felt 
as he did so just that same unaccountable dread of 
them which had so often paralysed his limbs and 
atrophied his brain whenever mischance flung him 
into the presence of his enemy. 

He could not understand why Theresia Cabarrus 
had deserted him. Even a woman, if she happened 
to be a friend, would by her presence have afforded 
him moral support. 

“You are looking for Madame de Fontenay, I 
believe, dear Monsieur Chambertin,” Sir Percy said 
lightly, as if divining his thoughts. ‘The ladies— 
ah, the ladies! They add charm, piquancy, eh? to the 
driest conversations. Alas!’? he went on with mock 
affectation, “that Madame de Fontenay should have 
fled at first sound of my voice! Now she hath sought 
refuge in the old witch's lair, there to consult the 
spirits as to how best she can get out again, seeing 
that the door is now locked.... Demmed awkward, 
a locked door, when a pretty woman wants to be on 
the other side. What think you, Monsieur 
Chambertin?”’ 
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“T only think, Sir Percy,” Chauvelin contrived to 
retort, calling all his wits and all his courage to aid 
him in his humiliating position, ‘I only think of another 
pretty woman, who is in the room just above our heads, 
and who would also be mightily glad to find herself 
the other side of a locked door.” | 

‘Your thoughts,” Sir Percy retorted with a light 
laugh, ‘‘are always so ingenuous, my dear Monsieur 
Chambertin. Strangely enough, mine just at this 
moment run on the possibility—not a very unlikely 
one, you will admit—of shaking the breath out of your 
ugly little body, as I would that of a rat.” 

“Shake, my dear Sir Percy, shake!’ Chauvelin 
riposted with well-simulated calm. “I grant you that 
I am a puny rat and you the most magnificent of 
lions; but even if I lie mangled and breathless on this 
stone floor at your feet, Lady Blakeney will still be a 
prisoner in our hands.”’ 

“And you will still be wearing the worst-cut pair 
of breeches it has ever been my bad fortune to be- 
hold,” Sir Percy retorted, quite unrufled. ‘‘Lud love 
you, man! Have you guillotined all the good tailors 
in Paris?” 

‘You choose to be flippant, Sir Percy,” Chauvelin 
rejoined dryly. “But, though you have chosen’ for 
the past few years to play the réle of a brainless 
nincompoop, I have cause to know that behind your 
affectations there lurks an amount of sound common 
sense.” 

“Lud, how you flatter me, my dear sir!’’ quoth Sir 
Percy airily. “I vow you had not so high an opinion 
of me the last time I had the honour of conversing 
with you. It was at Nantes; do you remember?” 

“There, as elsewhere, you succeeded in circumvent- 
ing me, Sir Percy.” 
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“No, no!” he protested. ‘Not in circumventing 
you. Only in making you look a demmed fool!” 

“Call it that, if you like, sir,’”’” Chauvelin admitted, 
with an indifferent shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘Luck has 
favoured you many atime. As I had the honour to 
tell you, you have had the laugh of us in the past, and 
no doubt you are under the impression that you will 
have it again this time.” 

“YT am such a believer in impressions, my dear sir. 
The impression now that I have of your charming 
personality is indelibly graven upon my memory.” 

“Sir Percy Blakeney counts a good memory as one 
of his many accomplishments. Another is his adven- 
turous spirit, and the gallantry which must inevitably 
bring him into the net which we have been at pains to 
spread for him. Lady Blakene ‘7 

“Name her not, man!’ Sir Percy broke in with 
affected deliberation; “‘or I verily believe that within 
sixty seconds you would be a dead man!” 

“Tam not worthy to speak her name, c’est entendu,” 
Chauvelin retorted with mock humility. ‘‘Neverthe- 
less, Sir Percy, it is around the person of that gracious 
lady that the Fates will spin their web during the next 
few days. You may kill me. Of course, I am at this 
moment entirely at your mercy. But before you em- 
bark on such a perilous undertaking, will you allow me 
to place the position a little more clearly before you?”’ 

“Lud, man!” quoth Sir Percy with a quaint laugh. 
“That’s what I’m here for! Think you that I have 
sought your agreeable campany for the mere pleasure 
of gazing at your amiable countenancer”’ 

“I only desired to explain to you, Sir Percy, the 
dangers to which you expose Lady Blakeney, if you 
laid violent hands upon me. ‘Tis you, remember, 
who sought this interview—not I.” 
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“You are right, my dear sir, always right; and I'll 
not interrupt again. I pray you to proceed.” 

““Allow me then to make my point clear. There are 
at this moment a score of men of the National Guard 
in the room above your head. Every one of them goes 
to the guillotine if they allow their prisoner to escape; 
every one of them receives a reward of ten thousand 
livres the day they capture the Scarlet Pimpernel. A 
good spur for vigilance, what? But that is not all,” 
Chauvelin went on quite steadily, seeing that Sir Percy 
had apparently become thoughtful and absorbed. 
“The men are under the command of Captain Boyer, 
and he understands that every day at a certain hour— 
seven in the evening, to be precise—I will be with him 
and interrogate him as to the welfare of the prisoner. 
If—mark me, Sir Percy!—if on any one day I do not 
appear before him at that hour, his orders are to shoot 
the prisoner on sight... .” 

The word was scarce out of his mouth; it broke in 
a hoarse spasm. Sir Percy had him by the throat, 
shook him indeed as he would a rat. 

‘You cur!’’ he said in an ominous whisper, his face 
quite close now to that of his enemy, his jaw set, his 
eyes no longer good-humoured and mildly scornful, 
but burning with the fire of a mighty, unbridled wrath. 
“You damned—insolent—miserable cur! As there is 
a Heaven above us - 

Then suddenly his grip relaxed, the whole face 
changed as if an unseen hand had swept away the fierce 
lines of anger and of hate. The eyes softened beneath 
their heavy lids, the set lips broke into a mocking smile. 
He let go his hold of the Terrorist’s throat; and the 
unfortunate man, panting and breathless, fell heavily 
against the wall. He tried to steady himself as best 
he could, but his knees were shaking, and faint and 
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helpless, he finally collapsed upon the nearest bench, 
the while Sir Percy straightened out his tall figure, 
with unruffed composure rubbed his slender hands 
one against the other, as if to free them from dust, 
and said, with gentle, good-humoured sarcasm: 

“Do put your cravat straight, man! You look a 
disgusting object!” | 

He dragged the corner of a bench forward, sat 
astride upon it, and waited with perfect sang-froid, 
spy-glass in hand, while Chauvelin mechanically read- 
justed the set of his clothes. 

‘“That’s better,” he said approvingly. “Just the 
bow at the back of your neck... a little more to the 
right... now your cuffs.... Ah, you look quite 
tidy again!...a perfect picture, I vow, my dear 
Monsieur Chambertin, of elegance and of a well- 
regulated mind!” 

“Sir Percy 
snarl. 

“I entreat you to accept'my apologies,” the other 
rejoined with utmost courtesy. “I was on the verge 
of losing my temper, which we in England would call 
demmed bad form. I'll not transgress again. I pray 
you, proceed with what you were saying. So interest- 
ing—demmed interesting! You were talking about 
murdering a woman in cold blood, I think” 

“In hot blood, Sir Percy,” Chauvelin rejoined 
more firmly. “Blood fired by thoughts of a just 
revenge.” 

“Pardon! My mistake! As you were saying 

‘Tis you who attack us. You—the meddlesome 
Scarlet Pimpernel, with your accursed gang!... We 
defend ourselves as best we can, using what weapons 
lie closest to our hand i 

“Such as murder, outrage, abduction . . . and wear- 
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ing breeches the cut of which would provoke a saint 
to indignation |”’ 

‘Murder, abduction, outrage, as you will, Sir 
Percy,” Chauvelin retorted, as cool now as his oppo- 
nent. “Had you ceased to interfere in the affairs of 
France when first you escaped punishment for your 
machinations, you would not now be in the sorry 
plight in which your own intrigues have at last landed 
you. Had you left us alone, we should by now have 
forgotten you.” 

‘Which would have been such a pity, my dear 
Monsieur Chambertin,”’ Blakeney rejoined gravely. 
“IT should not like you to forget me. Believe me, | 
have enjoyed life so much these past two years, | 
would not give up those pleasures even for that of 
seeing you and your friends have a bath or wear tidy 
buckles on your shoes.” 

“You will have cause to indulge in those pleasures. 
within the next few days, Sir Percy,” Chauvelin 
rejoined dryly. 

“What?” Sir Percy exclaimed. ‘“‘The Committee 
of Public Safety going to have a bath? Or the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal? Which?” 

But Chauvelin was determined not to lose his 
temper again. Indeed, he abhorred this man so deeply 
that he felt no anger against him, no resentment; only 
a cold, calculating hate. 

“The pleasure of pitting your wits against the 
inevitable,”’ he riposted dryly. 

“Ah?” quoth Sir Percy airily. “‘The inevitable has 
always been such a good friend to me.”’ 

“Not this time, I fear, Sir Percy.” 

‘Ah? You really mean this time to ?”’ and he 
made a significant gesture across his own neck. 

“In as few days as possible.” 
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Whereupon Sir Percy rose, and said solemnly: 

“You are right there, my friend, quite right. 
Delays are always dangerous. If you mean to have 
my head, why—have it quickly. As for me, delays 
always bore me to tears.” 

He yawned and stretched his long limbs. 

“T am getting so demmed fatigued,” he said. “Do 
you not think this conversation has lasted quite long 
enough?” 

“It was none of my seeking, Sir Percy.” 

“Mine, I grant you; mine, absolutely! But, hang 
it, man! TI had to tell you that your breeches were 
badly cut.” 

‘‘And I, that we are at your service, to end the busi- 
ness as soon as may be.” 

‘““To———?”’ And once more Sir Percy passed his 
firm hand across his throat. Then he gave a shudder. 

“B-r-r-r!’’ he exclaimed. “I had no idea you were 
in such a demmed hurry.” 

“We await your pleasure, Sir Percy. Lady Blake- 
ney must not be kept in suspense too long. Shall we 
say that, in three days.. .°” 

“Make it four, my dear Monsieur Chambertin, and 
I am eternally your debtor.” 

“In four days then, Sir Percy,’ Chauvelin rejoined 
with pronounced sarcasm. ‘‘You see how ready I am 
to meet you in a spirit of conciliation! Four days, 
you say? Very well then; for four days more we keep 
= prisoner in those rooms upstairs.... After 
that . e 

He paused, awed mayhap, in spite of himself, by 
the diabolical thought which had suddenly come into 
his mind—a sudden inspiration which in truth must 
have emanated from some unclean spirit with which 
he held converse. He looked the Scarlet Pimpernel 
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—his enemy—squarely in the face. Conscious of his 
power, he was no longer afraid. What he longed for 
most at this moment was to see the least suspicion 
of a shadow dim the mocking light that danced in 
those lazy, supercilious eyes, or the merest tremor 
pass over the slender hand framed in priceless Mechlin 
lace. 

For a while complete silence reigned in the bare, 
dank room—a silence broken only by the stertorous, 
rapid breathing of the one man who appeared moved. 
That man was not Sir Percy Blakeney. He indeed 
had remained quite still, spy-glass in hand, the good- 
humoured smile still dancing round his lips. Some- 
where in the far distance a church clock struck the 
hour. Then only did Chauvelin put his full fiendish 
project into words. 

“For four days,’’ he reiterated with slow delibera- 
tion, ““we keep our prisoner in the room upstairs. ... 
After that, Captain Boyer has orders to shoot her.” 

Again there was silence—only for a second perhaps; 
whilst down by the Stygian creek, where Time never 
was, the elfish ghouls and impish demons set up a 
howl of delight at the hellish knavery of man. 

Just one second, whilst Chauvelin waited for his 
enemy's answer to this monstrous pronouncement, and 
the very walls of the drabby apartment appeared to 
listen, expectant. Overhead, could be dimly heard the 
measured tramp of heavy feet upon the uncarpeted 
floor. And suddenly through the bare apartment 
there rang the sound of a quaint, light-hearted laugh. 

“You really are the worst-dressed man I have ever 
come across, my good Monsieur Chambertin,” Sir 
Percy said with rare good-humour. “You must allow 
me to give you the address of a good little tailor I came 
across in the Latin Quarter the other day. No decent 
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man would be seen walking up the guillotine in such 
a wasitcoat as you are wearing. As for your, 
boots ’” He yawned again. ‘“‘You really must 
excuse me! I came home late from the theatre last 
night, and have not had my usual hours of sleep. 
So, by your leave s 

“By all means, Sir Percy!’ Chauvelin replied com- 
placently. “At this moment you are a free man, 
because I happen to be alone and unarmed, and because 
this house is solidly built and my voice would not 
carry to the floor above. Also because you are so 
nimble that no doubt you could give me the slip long 
before Captain Boyer and his men came to my rescue. 
Yes, Sir Percy; for the moment you are a free man! 
Free to walk out of this house unharmed. But even 
now, you are not as free as you would wish to be, eh? 
You are free to despise me, to overwhelm me with 
lofty scorn, to sharpen your wits at my expense; but 
you are not free to indulge your desire to squeeze the 
life out of me, to shake me as you would a rat. And 
shall I tell you why? Because you know now that if 
at a certain hour of the day I do not pay my daily 
visit to Captain Boyer upstairs, he will shoot his 
prisoner without the least compunction.” 

Whereupon Blakeney threw up his head and laughed 
heartily. 

“You are absolutely priceless, my dear Monsieur 
Chambertin!” he said gaily. “But you really must 
put your cravat straight. It has once again become 
disarranged ... in the heat of your oratory, no doubt. 

Allow me to offer you a pin.” 

And with inimitable affectation, he took a pin out 
of his own cravat and presented it to Chauvelin, who, 
unable to control his wrath, jumped to his feet. 

“Sir Percy !”” he snarled. 
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But Blakeney placed a gentle, firm hand upon his 

shoulder, forcing him to sit down again. 

“ “Easy, easy, my friend,” he said. ‘‘Do not, I pray 
you, lose that composure for which you are so justly 
famous. There! Allow me to arrange your cravat 
for you. A gentle tug here,” he added, suiting the 
action to the word, “‘a delicate flick there, and you are 
the most perfectly cravatted man in France!” 

“Your insults leave me unmoved, Sir Percy,” 
Chauvelin broke in savagely, and tried to free himself 
from the touch of those slender, strong hands that 
wandered so uncomfortably in the vicinity of his throat. 

‘No doubt,”’ Blakeney riposted lightly, “that they 
are as futile as your threats. One does not insult a cur, 
any more than one threatens Sir Percy Blakeney— 
what?” 

“You are right there, Sir Percy. The time for 
threats has gone by. And since you appear so vastly 
entertained 

‘Il am vastly entertained, my dear Monsieur Cham- 
bertin! How can I help it, when I see before me a 
miserable shred of humanity who does not even know 
how to keep his tie straight or his hair smooth, calmly 
—or almost calmly—talking of——— Let me see, 
what were you talking of, my amiable friend?” 

“Of the hostage, Sir Percy, which we hold until the 
happy day when the gallant Scarlet Pimpernel is a 
prisoner in our hands.” 

““’M, yes! He was that once before, was he not, 
my good sir? Then, too, you laid down mighty 
schemes for his capture.” 

“And we succeeded.” 

“By your usual amiable methods—lies, deceit, 
forgery. The latter has been useful to you this time 
too, eh?”’ 
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‘“‘What do you mean, Sir Percy?” 

“You had need of the assistance of a fair lady for 
your schemes. She appeared disinclined to help you. 
So when her inconvenient lover, Bertrand Moncrif, 
was happily dragged away from her path, you forged 
a letter, which the lady rightly looked upon as an 
insult. Because of that letter, she nourished a com- 
fortable amount of spite against me, and lent you 
her aid in the fiendish outrage for which you are about 
to receive punishment.” 

He had raised his voice slightly while he spoke, and 
Chauvelin cast an apprehensive glance in the direction 
of the door behind which he guessed that Theresia 
Cabarrus must be straining her ears to listen. 

“A pretty story, Sir Percy,’”’ he said with affected 
coolness. - “And one that does infinite credit to your 
imagination. It is mere surmise on your part.” 

“What, my friend? What is surmise? That you 
gave a letter to Madame de Fontenay which you had 
concocted, and which I had never written? Why, 
man,” he added with a laugh, “I saw you do it!” 

“You? Impossible!” 

“More impossible things than that will happen 
within the next few days, my good sir. I was outside 
the window of Madame de Fontenay’s apartment dur- 
ing the whole of your interview with her. And the 
shutters were not as closely fastened as you would 
have wished. But why argue about it, my dear Mon- 
sieur Chambertin, when you know quite well that I 
have given you a perfectly accurate exposé of the means 
which you employed to make a pretty and spoilt 
woman help you in your nefarious work?” 

“Why argue, indeed?” Chauvelin retorted dryly. 
“The past is past. I’ll answer to my country, which 
you outrage by your machinations, for the methods 
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which I employ to circumvent them. Your concern 
and mine, my gallant friend, is solely with the future— 
with the next four days, in fact... After which, 
either the Scarlet Pimpernel is in our hands, or Lady 
Blakeney will be put against the wall upstairs and 
summarily shot.” 

Then only did something of his habitual lazy non- 
chalance go out of Blakeney’s attitude. Just for the 
space of a few seconds he drew himself up to his full 
magnificent height, and from the summit of his splen- 
did audacity and the consciousness of his own power, 
he looked down at the mean, cringing figure of the 
enemy who had hurled this threat of death against the 
woman he vhscase| 1 nies Chauvelin vainly tried to 
keep up some semblance of dignity; he tried to meet 
the glance which no longer mocked, and to close his 
ears to the voice which, sonorous and commanding, 
now threatened in its turn. 

“‘And you really believe,”’ Sir Percy Blakeney said 
slowly and deliberately, ‘that you have the power to 
carry through your infamous schemes? That I—yes, 
I!—would allow you to come within measurable dis- 
tance of their execution? Bah! my dearfriend. You 
have learned nothing by past experience—not even 
this: that when you dared to lay your filthy hands upon 
Lady Blakeney, you and the whole pack of assassins 
who have terrorized this beautiful country far too long, 
struck the knell of your ultimate doom. You have 
dared to measure your strength against mine by per- 
petrating an outrage so monstrous in my sight that, to 
punish you, I—even I!—will sweep you off the face 
of the earth and send you to join the pack of unclean 
ghouls who have aided you in your crimes. After 
which—thank the Lord!—the earth, being purged of 
your presence, will begin to smell sweetly again.” 
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Chauvelin made a vain effort to laugh, to shrug his 
shoulders, to put on those airs of insolence which came 
so naturally to his opponent. No doubt the strain of 
this long interview with his enemy had told upon his 
nerves. Certain it is that at this moment, though he 
was conscious enough to rail inwardly at his own 
cowardice, he was utterly unable to move or to retort. 
His limbs felt heavy as lead, an icy shudder was 
coursing down his spine. It seemed in truth as if 
some uncanny ghoul had entered the dreary, dank 
apartment and with gaunt, invisible hand was tolling 
a silent passing bell—the death-knell of all his ambi- 
tions and of all his hopes. He closed his eyes, for he 
felt giddy and sick. When he opened his eyes again 


he was alone. 


26 A DREAM 


I 


Cuauve in had not yet regained full possession of his 
faculties, when a few seconds later he saw Theresia 
Cabarrus glide swiftly across the antechamber. She 
appeared to him like a ghost—a pixie who had found 
her way through a keyhole. But she threw him a 
glance of contempt that was very human, very feminine 
indeed, and the next moment she was gone. 

Outside on the landing she lies Straining her 
ears, she caught the sound of a firm footfall slowly 
descending the stairs. She ran down a few steps, 
then called softly: 

“Milor’!” | 

The footsteps paused, and a pleasant voice gave 
quiet reply: 

‘At your service, fair lady!” 
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Theresia, shrewd as well as brave, continued to 
descend. She was not in the least afraid. Instinct 
had told her before now that no woman need ever 
have the slightest fear of that elegant milor’ with the 
quaint laugh and gently mocking mien, whom she 
had learned to know over in England. 

Midway down the stairs she came face to face with 
him, and when she paused, panting, a little breathless 
with excitement, he said with perfect courtesy: 

‘“You did me the honour to call me, Madame?” 

‘Yes, milor’,” she replied, in a quick, eager whisper. 
“I heard every word that passed between you and 
Citizen Chauvelin.” 

“Of course you did, dear lady,” he rejoined with a 
smile. “If a woman once resisted the temptation of 
putting a shell-like ear to a keyhole, the world would 
lose many a cause for entertainment.” 

“That letter, milor’ ”’ she broke in impatiently. 

““Which letter, Madame?” 

‘““That insulting letter to me...when you took 
Moncrif away.... You never wrote it?” 

“Did you really think that I did?” he retorted. 

“No. I ought to have guessed... the moment 
that I saw you in England... .” 

‘And realized that I was not a cad—what?”’ 

“Oh, milor’!”’ she protested. “‘But why—why did 
you not tell me before?” 

“It had escaped my memory. And if I remember 
rightly, you spent most of the time when I had the 
honour of walking with you, in giving me elaborate 
and interesting accounts of your difficulties, and I, in 
listening to them.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed vehemently. “I hate that 
man! I hate him!” 

“In truth, he is not a lovable personality. But, by 
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your leave, I presume that you did not desire to speak 
with me so that we might discuss our friend Chauvelin’s 
amiable qualities.” 

“No, no, milor’!”’ she rejoined quickly. “I called 
to you because 

Then she paused for a moment or two, as if to collect 
her thoughts. Her eager eyes strove to pierce the 
gloom that enveloped the figure of the bold adventurer. 
She could only see the dim outline of his powerful 
figure, the light from above striking on his smooth 
hair, the elegantly tied bow at the nape of his neck, the 
exquisite filmy lace at his throat and wrists. His head 
was slightly bent, one arm in a curve supported his 
chapeau-bras, his whole attitude was one befitting a 
salon rather than this dank: hovel, where death was 
even now at his elbow; it was as cool and unperturbed 
as it had been on that May Day evening, in the haw- 
thorn scented lanes of Kent. 

‘““Milor’,” she said abruptly, “‘you told me once— 
you remember?—that you were what you English call 
asportsman. Is that so?” 

“IT hope always to remain that, dear lady,” he 
replied with a smile. 

‘Does that mean,” she queried, with a pretty air of 
deference and hesitation, ‘‘does that mean a man who 
would under no circumstances harm a woman?” 

“T think so.” 

‘Not even if she—if she has sinned—transgressed 
against him?” 

“I don’t quite understand, Madame,” he rejoined 
simply. ‘And, time being short Are you per- 
chance speaking of yourself?” 

“Yes. I have done you an injury, milor’.” 

‘‘A very great one indeed,” he assented gravely. 

“Could you,” she pleaded, raising earnest, tear- 
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filled eyes to his, ‘‘could you bring yourself to believe 
that I have been nothing but a miserable, innocent 
tool?” . 

‘So was the lady upstairs innocent, Madame,” he 
broke in quietly. 

“T know,” she retorted with a sigh. “I know. I 
would never dare to plead, as you must hate me so.” 

He shrugged his shoulders with an air of careless- 
ness. 

“Oh!” he said. “Does a man ever hate a pretty 
woman?” 

‘He forgives her, milor’,’”’ she entreated, “‘if he is a 
true sportsman.” 

“Indeed? You astonish me, dear lady. But in 
verity you all in this unhappy country are full of sur- 
prises for a plain, blunt-headed Britisher. Now what, 
I wonder,” he added, with a light, good-humoured 
laugh, “would my forgiveness be worth to you?” 

“Everything!” she replied earnestly. ‘I was de- 
ceived by that abominable liar, who knew how to play 
upon a woman’s pique. J am ashamed, wretched. 
..+ Oh, cannot you believe me? And I would give 
worlds to atone!” 

He laughed in his quiet, gently ironical way. 

‘You do not happen to possess worlds, dear lady. 
All that you have is youth and beauty and ambition, 
and life. You would forfeit all those treasures if you 
really tried to atone.” 

“Sit” 

“Lady Blakeney is a prisoner.... You are her 
jailor.... Her precious life is the hostage for yours.” 

“Milor’ ” she murmured. 

“From my heart, I wish you well, fair one,” he broke 
in lightly. “‘Believe me, the pagan gods that fashioned 
you did not design you for tragedy.... And if you 
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ran counter to your friend Chauvelin’s desires, I fear 
me that that pretty neck of yours would suffer. A 
thing to be avoided at all costs! And now,’ he added, 
“have | your permission to go? My position here is 
somewhat precarious, and for the next foie days I can- 
not afford the luxury of entertaining so fair a lady, by 
running my head into a noose.” 

He was on the point of going when she placed a 
restraining hand upon his arm. 

“Miulor’!” she pleaded. 

‘‘At your service, dear lady!” 

“Is there naught I can-do for your” 

He looked at her for 2 moment or two, and even 
through the gloom she caught his quizzical look and 
the mocking lines around his firm lips. 

“You can ask Lady Blakeney to forgive you,” he 
said, with a thought more seriousness than was habitual 
tohim. “She is an angel; she might do it.” 

“And if she does?” 

“She will know what to do, to convey her thoughts 
to me.” 

“Nay! but I’ll do more than that, milor’,’” Theresia 
continued excitedly. “I will tell her that I shall pra 
night and day for your deliverance and hers. I will 
tell her that I have seen you, and that you are well.” 

“Ah, if you did that !” he exclaimed, almost 
involuntarily. 

‘You would forgive me, too?” she pleaded. 

“TI would do more than that, fair one. I would 
make you Queen of Fraitce, in all but name.” 

“What do you mean?” she murmured. 

“That I would then redeem the promise which | 
made to you that evening, in the lane—outside Dover. 
Do you remember?” 

She made no reply, closed her eyes; and her vivid 
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fancy, rendered doubly keen by the mystery which 
seemed to encompass him as with a supernal mantle, 
conjured up the vision of that unforgettable evening: 
the moonlight, the scent of the hawthron, the call of 
the thrush. She saw him stooping before her, and 
kissing her finger-tips, even whilst her ears recalled 
every word he had spoken and every inflexion of his 
mocking voice: 

“Let me rather put it differently, dear lady,”’ he had 
said then. “One day the exquisite Theresia Cabarrus, 
the Egeria of the Terrorists, the fiancée of the great 
Tallien, might need the help of the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

And she, angered, piqued by his coolness, thirsting 
for revenge for the insult which she believed he had 
put upon her, had then protested earnestly: 

“I would sooner die,” she had boldly asserted, ‘‘than 
seek your help, milor’!”’ 

And now, at this hour, here in this house where 
Death lurked in every corner, she could still hear his 
retort: 

“Here in Dover, perhaps.... But in France?” 

How right he oF been!... Howright! She— 
who had thought herself so strong, so powerful—what 
was she indeed but a miserable tool in the hands of men 
who would break her without scruple if she ran counter 
to their will? Remorse was not for her—atonement 
too great a luxury for a tool of Chauvelin to indulge in. 
The black, hideous taint, the sin of having dragged 
this splendid man and that innocent woman to their 
death, must rest upon her seul for ever. Even now 
she was j sed araere his life, every moment that she 
kept him talking in this house. And yet the impulse 
to speak with him, to hear him say a word of forgive- 
ness, had been unconquerable. One moment she 
longed for him to go; the next she would have sacrificed 
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much to keep him by her side. When he wished to 
go, she held him back. Now that, with his wonted 
careless disregard of danger, he appeared willing to 
linger, she sought for the right words wherewith to 
bid him go. 

He seemed to divine her thoughts, remained quite 
still while she stood there with eyes closed, in one 
brief second reviewing the past. All! All! It all 
came back to her: her challenge to him, his laughing 
retort. | 

“You mean,” she had said at parting, “that you 
would risk your life to save mine?”’ 

“T should not risk my life, dear lady,” he had said, 
with his puzzling smile; “but I should—God help me! 
—do my best, if the need arose, to save yours.” 

Then he had gone, and she had stood under the 
porch of the quaint old English inn and watched his 
splendid figure as it disappeared down the street. 
She had watched, puzzled, uncomprehending, her 
heart already stirred by that sweet, sad ache which at 
this hour brought tears to her eyes—the aching sorrow 
of that which could never, never be. Ah! if it had 
been her good fortune to have come across such a 
man, to have aroused in him that admiration for herself 
which she so scorned in others, how different, how 
very different would life have been! And she fell to 
envying the poor prisoner upstairs, who owned the 
most precious treasure life can offer to any woman: 
the love of a fine man. Two hot tears came slowly 
through her closed eyes, zoursing down her cheeks. 

‘“‘Why so sad, dear lady?” he asked gently. 

She could not speak for the moment, only mur 
mured vaguely: : 

‘Four days 7 

“Four days,” he retorted gaily, “as you say! In 
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four days, either I or a pack of assassins will be 
dead.” : 

“Oh, what will become of me?”’ she sighed. 

““Whatever you choose.” 

“You are bold, milor’,” she rejoined more calmly. 
“And you are brave. Alas! what can you do, when 
the most powerful hands in France are against you?” 

‘Smite them, dear lady,”’ he replied airily. “Smite 
them! Then turn my back upon this fair land. It 
will no longer have need of me.” Then he made her 
a courteous bow. “May I have the honour of escort- 
ing you upstairs? Your friend Monsieur Chauvelin 
will be awaiting you.” 

The name of her taskmaster brought Theresia back 
to the realities of life. Gone was the dream of a while 
ago, when subconsciously her mind had dwelt upon a 
sweet might-have-been. The man was nothing to her 
—less than nothing; a common spy, so her friends 
averred. Even if he had not presumed to write her 
an insulting letter, he was still the enemy—the foe 
whose hand was raised against her own country and 
against those with whose fortunes she had thrown in 
her lot. Even now, she ought to be calling loudly 
for help, rouse the house with her cries, so that this 
spy, this enemy, might be brought down before her 
eyes. Instead of which, she felt her heart beating 
with apprehension lest his quiet even voice be heard 
on the floor above, and he be caught in the snare 
which those who feared and hated him had laid for him. 

Indeed, she appeared far more conscious of danger 
than he was; and while she chided herself for her folly 
in having called to him, he was standing before her as 
if he were in a drawing-room, holding out his arm to 
escort her in to dinner. His foot was on the step, 
ready to ascend, even whilst Theresia’s straining ears 
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caught the sound of other footsteps up above: footsteps 
of men—real men, those!—who were set up there to 
watch for the coming of the Scarlet Pimpernel, and 
whose vigilance had been spurred by promise of re- 
ward and by threat of death. She pushed his arm 
aside almost roughly. 

‘“You are mad, milor’!”’ she said, in a choked mur- 
mur. ‘Such foolhardiness, when your life is in deadly 
jeopardy, becomes criminal folly ‘i 

“The best of life,” he said airily, “is folly. I 
would not miss this moment for a kingdom!” 

She felt like a creature under a spell. He took her 
hand and drew it through his arm. She went up the 
steps beside him. 

Every moment she thought that one or more of the 
soldiers would be coming down, or that Chauvelin, 
impatient at her absence, might step out upon the 
landing. The dank, murky air seemed alive with 
ominous whisperings, of stealthy treads upon the stone. 
Theresia dared not look behind her, fearful lest the 
grim presence of Death itself be suddenly made 
manifest before her. 

On the landing he took leave of her, stooped and 
kissed her hand. 

‘Why, how cold it is!” he remarked with a smile. 

His was perfectly steady and warm. The very feel 
of it seemed to give her strength. She raised her eyes 
to his. 

‘““Milor’,” she entreated, “on my knees I beg of 
you not to toy with your, life any longer.” 

“Toy with my life?” he retorted gaily. ‘“‘Nothing 
is further from my thoughts.” 

‘‘You must know that every second which you spend 
in this house is fraught with the greatest possible 
danger.” 
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“Danger? Ne’era bit, dear lady! Iam no longer 
in danger, now that you are my friend.” 

The next moment he was gone. For awhile, 
Theresia’s straining ears still caught the sound of his 
firm footfall upon the stone steps. Then all was still; 
and she was left wondering if, in very truth, the last 
few minutes on the dark stairs had not all been part 
of a dream. 


2/ TERROR OR AMBITION 


Cuauvetin had sufficiently recovered from the emo- 
tions of the past half-hour to speak coolly and naturally 
to Theresia. Whether he knew that she had waylaid 
Sir Percy Blakeney on the stairs or no, she could not 
conjecture. He made no reference to his interview 
with the Scarlet Pimpernel, nor did he question her 
directly as to whether she had overheard what passed 
between them. 

Certainly his attitude was a more dictatorial one 
than it had been before. Some of his first words to 
her contained a veiled menace. Whether the sense of 
coming triumph gave him a fresh measure of that 
arrogance which past failures had never wholly sub- 
ree or whether terror for the future caused him to 
bluster and to threaten, it were impossible to say. 

“Vigilance!” he said to Theresia, after a curt greet- 
ing. ‘“‘Incessant vigilance, night and day, is what your 
country demands of you now, Citizeness! All our 
lives now depend upon our vigilance.” 

“Yours perhaps, Citizen,” she rejoined coolly. 
“You seem to forget that I am not bound . 
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“Your Not bound?” he broke in roughly, and with 
a strident laugh. “Not bound to aid in bringing the 
most bitter enemy of your country to his knees? Not 
bound, now that success is in sight?” 

‘You only obtained my help by a subterfuge,”’ she 
retorted; “by a forged letter and a villainous lie a 

“Bah! Are you going to tell me, Citizeness, that all 
means are not justifiable when dealing with those whose 
hands are raised against France? Forgery!’ he went 
on, with passionate earnestness. “Why not? Out- 
rage? Murder? I would commit every crime in 
order to serve the country which I love, and hound her 
enemies to death. The only crime that is unjusti- 
fiable, citoyenne, is indifference. You? Not bound? 
Wait! Wait, I say! And if by your indifference or 
your apathy we fail once more to bring that elusive 
enemy to book, wait then until you stand at the bar 
of the people’s tribunal, and in the face of France, who 
called to you for help, of France, who, beset by a 
hundred foes, stretched appealing arms to you, her 
daughter, you turned a deat ear to her entreaties, and, 
shrugging your fair shoulders, calmly pleaded, ‘Bah! 
I was not bound!’ ” 

He paused, carried away by his own enthusiasm, 
feeling perhaps that he had gone too far, or else had 
said enough to enforce the obedience which he exacted. 
After awhile, since Theresia remained silent too, he 
added more quietly: 

“If we capture the Scarlet Pimpernel this time, Citi- 
zeness, Robespierre shall know from my lips that it 1s 
to you and to you alone that he owes this triumph over 
the enemy whom he fears above all. Without you, I 
could not have set the trap out of which he cannot 
now escape.” 

“He can escape! He can!” she retorted defiantly. 
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“The Scarlet Pimpernel is too clever, too astute, too 
audacious, to fall into your trap.” 

“Take care, citoyenne, take care! Your admiration 
for that elusive hero carries you beyond the gounds of 
prudence.” 

“Bah! If he escapes, ’tis you who will be 
blamed ‘ 

‘And ’tis you who will suffer, citoyenne,” he riposted 
blandly. With which parting shaft he left her, cer- 
tain that she would ponder over his threats as well as 
over his bold promise of a rich reward. 

Terror and ambition! Death, or the gratitude of 
Robespierre! How well did Chauvelin gauge the in- 
decision, the shallowness of a fickle woman’s heart! 
Theresia, left to herself, had only those two alternatives 
over which to ponder. Robespierre’s gratitude, which 
meant that the admiration which already he felt for 
her would turn to stronger passion. He was still 
heart-whole, that she knew. The regard which he was 
supposed to feel for the humble cabinet-maker’s daugh- 
ter could only be a passing fancy. The dictator of 
France must choose a mate worthy of his power and 
of his ambition; his friends would see to that. Robe- 
spierre’s gratitude! What a vista of triumphs and of 
glory did that eventuality open up before her, what 
dizzy heights of satisfied ambition! And what a 
contrast if Chauvelin’s scheme failed in the end! 

“Wait,” he had cried, “‘until you stand at the bar 
of the people’s tribunal and plead indifference!” 

Theresia shuddered. Despite the close atmosphere 
of the apartment, she was shivering with cold. Her 
loneliness, her isolation here in this house, where an 
appalling and grim tragedy was even now in prepara- 
tion, filled her with sickening dread. Overhead she 
could hear the soldiers moving about, and in one of 
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the rooms close by her sensitive ear caught the sound 
of Mother Théot’s shuffling tread. 

But the sound that was most insistent, that ham- 
mered away at her heart until she could have screamed 
with the pain, was the echo of a lazy, somewhat inane 
laugh and of a gently mocking voice that said lightly: 

“The best of life is folly, dear lady. I would not 
miss this moment for a kingdom.” 

Her hand went up to her throat to smother the sobs 
that would rise up against her will. Then she called 
all her self-control, all her ambition, to her aid. This 
present mood was sentimental nonsense, an abyss 
created by an over-sensitive heart, into which she might 
be falling headlong. What was this Englishman to 
her that thought of his death should prove such mental 
agony? As for him, he only laughed at her; despised 
her still, probably; hated her for the injury she had 
done to that woman upstairs whom he loved. 

Impatient to get away from this atmosphere of 
tragedy and of mysticism which was preying on her 
nerves, Theresia called peremptorily to Mother Théot, 
and when the old woman came shuffling out of her 
room, demanded her cloak and hood. 

‘“‘“Have you seen aught of Citizen Moncrif?” she 
asked, just before going away. 

“T caught sight of him over the way,’’ Catherine 
Théot replied, ‘watching this house, as he always does 
when you, citoyenne, are in it.” 

“Ah!” the imperious beauty retorted, with a thought 
of spite in her mellow voige. “‘Would you could give 
him a potion, Mother, to cure him of his infatuation 
for me!” 

‘‘Despise no man’s love, citeyenne,”’ the witch retorted 
sententiously. ‘Even that poor vagabond’s blind 
passion may yet prove thy salvation.” 
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A moment or two later Theresia was once more on 
the dark stairs where she had dreamed of the handsome 
milor’. She sighed as she ran swiftly down—sighed, 
and looked half-fearfully about her. She still felt his 
presence through the gloom; and in the ghostly light 
that feebly illumined the corner whereon he had stood, 
she still vaguely saw in spirit his tall straight figure, 
stooping whilst he kissed her hand. At one moment 
she was quite sure that she heard his voice and the echo 
of his pleasant laugh. 

Down below, Bertrand Noncrif was waiting for her, 
silent, humble, with the look of a faithful watch-dog 
upon his pale, wan face. 

“You make yourself ill, my poor Bertrand,”’ Theresia 
said, not unkindly, seeing that he stood aside to let 
her pass, fearful of a rebuff if he dared speak to her. 
“Tam in no danger, I assure you; and this constant 
dogging of my footsteps can do no good to you or 
to me.” 

“But it can do no harm,” he pleaded earnestly. 
“Something tells me, Theresia, that danger does 
threaten you, unbeknown to you, from a quarter least 
expected,” 

“Bah!” she retorted lightly. “And if it did, you 
could not avert it.” 

He made a desperate effort to check the words of 
passionate protestations which rose to his lips. He 
longed to tell her how gladly he would make of his 
body a shield to protect her from harm, how happy 
he would be if he might die for her. But obviously 
he dared not say what lay nearest to his heart. All he 
could do now was to walk silently by her side as far 
as her lodgings in the Rue Villedot, grateful for this 
small privilege, uncomplaining and almost happy 
because she tolerated his presence, and because while 
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she walked the ends of her long scarf stirred by 
the breeze would now and again flutter against his 
cheek. 

Miserable Bertrand! He had laden his soul with 
an abominable crime for this woman’s sake; and he 
had not even the satisfaction of feeling that she gave 
him an infinitesimal measure of gratitude. 


28 IN THE MEANWHILE 


I 


CuavuveELin, who, despite his many failures, was still 
one of the most conspicuous—since he was one of the 
most unscrupulous—members of the Committee of 
Public Safety, had not attended its sittings for some 
days. He had been too deeply absorbed in his own 
schemes to trouble about those of his colleagues. In 
truth, the coup which he was preparing was so stupen- 
dous, and if it succeeded his triumph would be so 
magnificent, that he could well afford to hold himself 
aloof. Those who were still inclined to scorn and to 
scoff at him to-day would be his most cringing 
sycophants on the morrow. 

He knew well enough—none better—that during 
this time the political atmosphere in the Committees 
and the Clubs was nothing short of electrical. He 
felt, as every one did, that something catastrophic 
was in the air, that death,, more self-evident than ever 
before, lurked at every man’s elbow, and stalked 
round the corner of every street. 

Robespierre, the tyrant, the autocrat whose mere 
word swayed the multitude, remained silent and 
impenetrable, absent from every gathering. He only 
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made brief appearances at the Convention, and there 
sat moody and self-absorbed. Every one knew that 
this man, dictator in all but name, was meditating a 
Titanic attack upon his enemies. His veiled threats, 
uttered during his rare appearances at the speaker’s 
tribune, embraced even the most popular, the most 
prominent, amongst the representatives of the people. 
Every one, in fact, who was likely to stand in his way 
when he was ready to snatch the supreme power. His 
intimates—Couthon, Saint-Just, and the others— 
openly accused of planning a dictatorship for their 
chief, hardly took the trouble to deny the impeach- 
ment, even whilst Tallien and his friends, feeling that 
the tyrant had already decreed their doom, went 
about like ghostly shadows, not daring to raise their 
voice in the Convention lest the first word they uttered 
brought down the sword of his lustful wrath upon 
their heads. 

The Committee of Public Safety—now re-named 
the Revolutionary Committee—strove on the other 
hand by a recrudescence of cruelty to ingratiate itself 
with the potential dictator and to pose before the people 
as alone pure and incorruptible, blind in justice, 
inexorable where the safety of the Republic was con- 
cerned. Thus an abominable emulation of vengeance 
and of persecution went on between the Committee 
and Robespierre’s party, wherein neither side could 
afford to give in, for fear of being accused of apathy 
and of moderation. 

Chauvelin, for the most part, had kept out of the 
turmoil. He felt that in his hands lay the destiny of 
either party. His one thought was of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel and of his imminent capture, knowing that, 
with the most inveterate opponent of revolutionary 
excesses in his hands, he would within an hour be in a 
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position to link his triumph with one or the other of 
the parties—either with Robespierre and his herd of 
butchers, or with Tallien and the Moderates. 

He was the mysterious and invisible deus ex machina, 
who anon, when it suited his purpose, would reveal 
himself in his full glory as the man who had tracked 
down and brought to the guillotine the most dangerous 
enemy of the revolutionary government. And, so 
easily is a multitude swayed, that that one fact would 
bring him popularity transcending that of every other 
man in France. He, Chauvelin, the despised, the 
derided, whose name had become synonymous with 
Failure, would then with a word sweep those aside 
who had mocked him, hurl his enemies from their 
pedestals, and name at will the rulers of France. All 
within four days! 

And of these, two had gone by. 


II 


These days in mid-July had been more than usually 
sultry. It seemed almost as if Nature had linked 
herself with the passions of men, and hand in hand 
with Vengeance, Lust and Cruelty, had rendered the 
air hot and heavy with the presage of on-coming 
storm. 

For Marguerite Blakeney these days had gone by 
like a nightmare. Cut off from all knowledge of the 
outside world, without news from her husband for the 
past forty-eight hours, she was enduring mental agony 
such as would have broken a weaker or less trusting 
Spirit. 

° Two days ago she had received a message, a few 
lines hastily scribbled by an unknown hand, and 
aoe to her by the old woman who waited upon 

er. 
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“I have seen him,” the message said. “He is well 
and full of hope. I pray God for your deliverance 
and his, but hele can only come by a miracle.” 

The message was written in a feminine hand, with 
no clue as to the writer. 

Since then, nothing. 

Marguerite had not seen Chauvelin again, for which 
indeed she thanked Heaven on her knees. But every 
day at a given hour she was conscious of his presence 
outside her door. She heard his voice in the vestibule: 
there would be a word or two of command, the ground- 
ing of arms, then some whispered talking; and 
presently Chauvelin’s stealthy footstep would slink 
up to her door. And Marguerite would remain still 
as a mouse that scents the presence of a cat, holding 
her breath, life almost at a standstill in this agony of 
expectation. 

The remainder of the day time hung with a leaden 
weight on her hands. She was given no books to 
read, not a needle wherewith to busy herself. She 
had no one to speak to save old Mother Théot, who 
waited on her and brought her her meals, nearly 
always in silence, and with a dour mien which checked 
any attempt at conversation. 

For company, the unfortunate woman had nothing 
but her own thoughts, her fears which grew in intensity, 
and her hopes which were rapidly dwindling, as hour 
followed hour and day succeeded day in dreary mono- 
tony. No sound around her save the incessant tramp, 
tramp of sentries at her door, and every two hours the 
changing of the guard in the vestibule outside; then 
the whispered colloquies, the soldiers playing at cards 
or throwing dice, the bibulous songs, the ribald 
laughter, the obscene words flung aloud like bits of 
filthy rag; the life, in fact, that revolved around her 
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aoe ay and seemed at a standstill within her prison 
walls. 

In the late afternoons the air would become insuffer- 
ably hot, and Marguerite would throw open the 
window and sit beside it, her gaze fixed upon the 
horizon far away, her hands lying limp and moist 
upon her lap. 

Then she would fall to dreaming. Her thoughts, 
swifter than flight of swallows, would cross the sea 
and go roaming across country to her stately home in 
Richmond, where at this hour the moist, cool air was 
fragrant with the scent of late roses and of lime 
blossom, and the murmur of the river lapping the 
mossy bank whispered of love and of peace. In her 
dream she would see the tall figure of her beloved 
coming towards her. The sunset was playing upon 
his smooth hair and upon his strong, slender hands, 
always outstretched towards the innocent and the weak. 
She would hear his dear voice calling her name, feel 
his arms around her, and her senses swooning in the 
ecstasy of that perfect moment which comes just 
before a kiss. 

She would dream ...only to wake up the next 
moment to hear the church clock of St. Antoine 
striking seven, and a minute or two later that ominous 
shuffling footstep outside her door, those whisperings, 
the grounding of arms, a burst of cruel laughter, 
which brought her from the dizzy heights of illusive 
happiness back to the hideous reality of her own 
horrible position, and of the deadly danger which 
lay in wait for her beloved. 
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29 THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND DAY 


Soon after seven o’clock that evening the storm which 
had threatened all day burst in its full fury. <A raging 
gale tore at the dilapidated roofs of this squalid corner 
of the great city, and lashed the mud of the streets 
into miniature cascades. Soon the rain fell in torrents; 
one clap of thunder followed on another with appalling 
rapidity, and the dull, leaden sky was rent with vivid 
flashes of lightning. 

Chauvelin, who had paid his daily visit to the 
Captain in charge of the prisoner in the Rue de la 
Planchette, was unable to proceed homewards. For 
the moment the street appeared impassable. Wrapped 
in his cloak, he decided to wait in the disused storage- 
room below until it became possible for an unfortunate 
pedestrian to sally forth into the open. 

There seems no doubt that at this time the man’s 
very soul was on the rack. His nerves were stretched 
to breaking point, not only by incessant vigilance, the 
obsession of the one idea, the one aim, but also by 
multifarious incidents which his overwrought imagina- 
tion magnified into attempts to‘rob him of his prey. 

He trusted no one—not Mother Théot, not the men 
upstairs, not Theresia: least of all Theresia. And 
his tortured brain invented and elaborated schemes 
whereby he set one set of spies to watch another, one 
set of sleuth-hounds to run after another, in a kind of 
vicious and demoniac circle of mistrust and denuncia- 
tion. Nor did he trust himself any longer: neither his 
instinct nor his eyes, nor his ears. His intimates— 
and he had a very few of these—said of him at that time 
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that, if he had his way, he would have had every 
tatterdemalion in the city branded, like Rateau, lest 
they were bribed or tempted into changing identities 
with the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

Whilst waiting for a lull in the storm, he was 
pacing up and down the dank and murky storage- 
house, striving by febrile movements to calm his 
nerves. Shivering, despite the closeness of the 
atmosphere, he kept the folds of his mantle closely 
wrapped around his shoulders. 

It was impossible to keep the outer doors open, 
because the rain beat in wildly on that side, and the 
place would have been in utter darkness but for an 
old grimy lanthorn which some prudent hand had set 
up on a barrel in the centre of the vast space, and which 
shed a feeble circle of light around. The latch of the 
wicket appeared to be broken, for the small door, 
driven by the wind, flapped backwards and forwards 
with irritating ceaselessness. At one time Chauvelin 
tried to improvise some means of fastening it, for the 
noise helped to exacerbate his nerves and, leaning 
out into the street in order to seize hold of the door, 
he saw the figure of a man, bent nearly double in the 
teeth of the gale, shuffling across the street from the 
direction of the Porte St. Antoine. 

It was then nearly eight o’clock, and the light 
treacherous, but despite the veil of torrential rain 
which intervened between him and that shuffling 
figure, something in the gait, the stature, the stoop of 
the wide, bony shouldgrs, appeared unpleasantly 
familiar. The man’s head and shoulders were wrapped 
in a tattered piece of sacking, which he held close to 
his chest. His arms were bare, as were his shins, and 
on his feet he had a pair of sabots stuffed with straw. 

Midway across the street he paused, and a tearing 
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fit of coughing seemed to render him momentarily 
helpless. Chauvelin’s first instinct prompted him to 
run to the stairs and to call for assistance from Captain 
Boyer. Indeed, he was half-way up to the first floor 
when, looking down, he saw that the man had entered 
the place through the wicket-door. Still coughing 
and spluttering, he had divested himself of his piece of 
sacking and was crouching down against the barrel 
in the centre of the room and trying to warm his 
hands by holding them against the glass sides of the 
old lanthorn. 

From where he stood, Chauvelin could see the dim 
outline of the man’s profile, the chin ornamented 
with a three-days’ growth of beard, the lank hair 
plastered above the pallid forehead, the huge bones, 
coated with grime, that protruded through the rags 
that did duty for a shirt. The sleeves of this tattered 
garment hung away from the arm, displaying a fiery, 
inflamed weal, shaped like the letter ““M,” that had 
recently been burned into the flesh with a branding 
iron. 

The sight of that mark upon the vagabond’s arm 
caused Chauvelin to pause a moment, then to come 
down the stairs again. 

“Citizen Rateaul’’ he called. 

The man jumped as if he had been struck with a 
whip, tried to struggle to his feet, but collapsed on the 
floor, while a terrible fit of coughing took his breath 
away. Chauvelin, standing beside the barrel, looked 
down with a grim smile on this miserable wreckage of 
humanity whom he had so judiciously put out of the 
way of further mischief. The dim flicker of the 
lanthorn illumined the gaunt, bony arm, so that the 
charred flesh stood out like a crimson, fiery string 
against a coating of grime. 
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Rateau appeared terrified, scared by the sudden 
apparition of the man who had inflicted the shameful 
punishment upon him. Chauvelin’s face, lighted 
from below by the lanthorn, did indeed appear grim 
and forbidding. Some few seconds elapsed before 
the coal-heaver had recovered sufficiently to stand on 
his feet. 

“T seem to have scared you, my friend,” Chauvelin 
remarked dryly. 

“T——-I did not know,” Rateau stammered with a 
painful wheeze, “that anyone was here .. . I came for 
shelter... .” 

“T am here for shelter, too,” Chauvelin rejoined, 
‘and did not see you enter.” 

‘““Mother Théot allows me to sleep here,” Rateau 
went on mildly. “I have had no work for two days 
...notsince...” And he looked down ruefully upon 
his arm. “People think I am an escaped felon,’’ he 
explained with snivelling timidity. “And as I have 
always lived just from hand to mouth...” 

He paused, and cast an obsequious glance on the 
Terrorist, who retorted dryly: 

‘Better men than you, my friend, live from hand 
to’ mouth these days. Poverty,’’ he continued with 
grim sarcasm, “exalts a man in this glorious revolution 
of ours. "Tis riches that shame him.” 

Rateau’s branded arm went up to his lanky hair, and 
he scratched his head dubiously. 

‘‘Aye,” he nodded, obviously uncomprehending; 
‘perhaps! But I’d like tp taste some of that shame!” 

Chauvelin shrugged his shoulders and turned on 
his heel. The thunder sounded a little more distant 
and the rain less violent for the moment, and he strode 
towards the door. ‘ 

‘The children run after me now,” Rateau continued 
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dolefully. “In my quartier, the concierge turned me 
out of my lodging. They keep asking me what I 
have done to be branded like a convict.” 

Chauvelin laughed. 

“Tell them you’ve been punished for serving the 
English spy,” he said. 

“The Englishman paid me well, and I am very 
poor,” Rateau retorted meekly. “I could serve the 
State now ...if it would pay me well.” 

“Indeed? How?” 

“By telling you something, Citizen, which you 
would like to know.” 

‘What is it?” 

At once the instinct of the informer, of the sleuth- 
hound, was on the gui vive. The coal-heaver’s words, 
the expression of cunning on his ugly face, the cring- 
ing obsequiousness of his attitude, all suggested the 
spirit of intrigue, of underhand dealing, of lies and 
denunciations, which were as the breath of life to his 
master-spy. He retraced his steps, came and sat 
upon a pile of rubbish beside the barrel, and when 
Rateau, terrified apparently at what he had said, made 
a motion as if to slink away, Chauvelin called him back 
peremptorily. 

“What is it, Citizen Rateau,” he said curtly, “that 
you could tell me, and that I would like to know?” 

Rateau was cowering in the darkness, trying to 
efface his huge bulk and to smother his rasping 
cough. 

“You have said too much already,” Chauvelin went 
on harshly, ‘“‘to hold your tongue. And you have 
nothing to fear... everything to gain. What is it?” 

For a moment Rateau leaned forward, struck the 
ground with his fist. 

“Am I to be paid this time?” he asked. 
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“If you speak the truth—yes.”’ 

“Flow much?” 

“That depends on what you tell me. And now, if 
you hold your tongue, I shall call to the Citizen 
Captain upstairs and send you to jail.” 

The coal-heaver appeared to crouch yet further into 
himself. He looked like a huge, shapeless mass in 
the gloom. His huge yellow teeth could be heard 
chattering. 

“Citizen Tallien will send me to the guillotine,”’ 
he murmured. 

“What has Citizen Tallien to do with it?” 

“He pays great attention to the Citoyenne 
Cabarrus.” 

“And it is about her?”’ 

Rateau nodded. 

‘What is it?’ Chauvelin reiterated harshly. 

“She is playing you false, Citizen,” Rateau mur- 
mured in a hoarse breath, and crawled like a long, 
bulky worm a little closer to the Terrorist. 

“Howe” 

“She is in league with the Englishman.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw her here... two days ago.... You 
remember, Citizen ... after you...” 

“Yes, yes!” Chauvelin cried impatiently. 

“Sergeant Chazot took me to the cavalry barracks. 
... They gave me to drink ... and I don’t remember 
much what happened. But when I was myself again, 
I know that my arm was very sore, and when I looked 
down I saw this awful mark on it.... I was just out- 
side the Arsenal then.... How I got there I don’t 
know. ... I suppose Sergeant Chazot brought me 
back.... He says I was howling for Mother Théot. 
... She has marvellous salves, you know, Citizen.” 
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“Yes, yes!” 

“T came in here.... My head still felt very 
strange... and my arm felt like living fire. Then I 
heard voices...they came from the stairs.... I 
looked about me, and saw them standing there. .. .” 

Rateau, leaning upon one arm, stretched out the 
other and pointed to the stairs. Chauvelin, with a 
violent gesture, seized him by the wrist. 

““Whor” he queried harshly. “Who was standing 
there?” 

His glance followed the direction in which the coal- 
heaver was pointing, then instinctively wandered back 
and fastened on that fiery letter ‘“M”’ which had been 
- seared into the vagabond’s flesh. 

“The Englishman and Citoyenne Cabarrus,” Rateau 
replied feebly, for he had winced with pain under the 
excited grip of the Terrorist. 

“You are certain?” 

“T heard them talking 

‘““What did they say?” 

“IT do not know.... But I saw the Englishman 
kiss the citoyenne’s hand before they parted.” 

‘“‘And what happened after that?” 

“The citoyenne went to Mother Théot’s apartment 
and the Englishman came down the stairs. I had 
just time to hide behind that pile of rubbish. He 
did not see me.” 

Chauvelin uttered a savage curse of disappointment. 

“Ts that all?’ he exclaimed. 

“The State will pay me?’ Rateau murmured vaguely. 

‘‘Not a sou!” Chauvelin retorted roughly. “And if 
Citizen Tallien hears this pretty tale...” 

“T can swear to it?” 

“Bah! Citoyenne Cabarrus will swear that you 
lied. ’Twill be her word against that of a mudlark!” 
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: “Nay!” Rateau retorted. “’T will be more than 
that.” 

“What then?” 

‘““Will you swear to protect me, Citizen, if Citizen 
Tallien 

“Yes, yes! ll protect you.... And the guillo- 
tine has no time to trouble about such muck-worms as 

ou!”’ 

“Well, then, Citizen,’’ Rateau went on in a hoarse 
murmur, “if you will go to the citoyenne’s lodgings in 
the Rue Villedot, I can show you where the English- 
man hides the clothes wherewith he disguises himself 

. and the letters which he writes to the citoyenne 
when...” 

He paused, obviously terrified at the awesome ex- 
pression on the other man’s face. Chauvelin had 
allowed the coal-heaver’s wrist to drop out of his grasp. 
He was sitting quite still, silent and grim, his thin, 
claw-like hands closely clasped together and held 
between his knees. The flickering light of the 
lanthorn distorted his narrow face, lengthened the 
shadows beneath the nose and chin, threw a high 
light just below the brows, so that the pale eyes 
appeared to gleam with an unnatural flame. Rateau 
hardly dared to move. He lay like a huge bundle of 
rags in the inky blackness beyond the circle of light 
projected by the lanthorn; his breath came and went 
with a dragging, hissing sound, now and then broken 
by a painful cough. 

For a moment or two there was silence in the great 
disused store-room—a silence broken only by the 
thunder, dull and distant now, and the ceaseless, 
monotonous patter of the rain. Then Chauvelin 
murmured between his teeth: 

“If I thought that she...” But he did not com- 
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plete the sentence, jumped to his feet and approached 
the big mass of rags and humanity that cowered in the 
gloom. “Get up, Citizen Rateau!’’ he commanded. 

The asthmatic giant struggled to his knees. His 
wooden shoes had slipped off his feet. He groped 
for them, and with trembling hands contrived to put 
them on again. 

“Get up!’ Chauvelin reiterated, with a snarl like 
an anpry tiger. 

He took a small tablet and a leaden point from his 
pocket, and stooping towards the light he scribbled a 
few words, and then handed the tablet to Rateau. 

“Take this over to the Commissary of the Section 
in the Place du Carrousel. Half a dozen men and a 
captain will be detailed to go with you to the lodgings 
of the Citoyenne Cabarrus in the Rue Villedot. You 
will find me there. Go!” 

Rateau’s hand trembled visibly as he took the 
tablet. He was obviously terrified at what he had 
done. But Chauvelin paid no further heed to him. 
He had given him his orders, knowing well that they 
would be obeyed. The man had gone too far to draw 
back. It never entered Chauvelin’s head that the 
coal-heaver might have lied. He had no cause for 
spite against the Citoyenne Cabarrus, and the fair 
Spaniard stood on too high a pinnacle of influence 
for false denunciations to touch her. The Terrorist 
waited until Rateau had quietly slung out by the wicket 
door; then he turned on his heel and quickly went up 
the stairs. 


II 
In the vestibule on the top floor he called to 
Captain Boyer. 
“Citizen Captain,” he said at the top of his voice, 
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“You remember that to-morrow eve is the end of the 
third day?” 

“Pardi!” the captain retorted gruffly. ‘“‘Is any- 
thing changed?” 

“No.”’ 

“Then, unless by the eve of the fourth day that 
cursed Englishman is not in our hands, my orders are 
the same.” 

“Your orders are,” Chauvelin rejoined loudly, and 
pointed with grim intention at the door behind which 
he felt Marguerite Blakeney to be listening for every 
sound, “unless the English spy is in our hands on the 
evening of the fourth day, to shoot your prisoner.” 

‘It shall be done, Citizen!’’ Captain Boyer gave 
reply. 

Then he grinned maliciously, because from behind 
the closed door there had come a sound like a quickly 
smothered cry. 

After which, Chauvelin nodded to the captain and 
once more descended the stairs. A few seconds later 
he went out of the house into the stormy night. 


30 WHEN THE STORM BURST 


ForTuNATELY the storm only broke after the bulk of 
the audience was inside the theatre. The performance 
was timed to commence at seven, and a quarter of an 
hour before that time the citizens of Paris who had 
come to applaud Citoyenne Vestris, Citoyen Talma, 
and their colleagues, in Chénier’s tragedy, Henri VIII, 
were in their seats. 

The theatre in the Rue de Richelieu was crowded. 
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Talma and Vestris had always been great favourites 
with the public, and more so perhaps since their 
secession from the old and reactionary Comédie 
Francaise. Citizen Chénier’s tragedy was in truth 
of a very poor order; but the audience was not disposed 
to be critical, and there was quite an excited hush in 
the house when Citoyenne Vestris, in the part of 
‘‘Anne de Boulen,”’ rolled off the meretricious verses: 


“Trop longtemps j'ai gard? le sitence; 
Le poids qui maccablait tombe avec violence.” 


But little was heard of the storm which raged out- 
side; only at times the patter of the rain on the domed 
roof became unpleasantly apparent as an inharmonious 
accompaniment to the declamation of the actors. 

It was a brilliant evening, not only because Citoyenne 
Vestris was in magnificent form, but also because of 
the number of well-known people who sat in the 
various boxes and in the parterre and who thronged 
the foyer during the ener’ actes. 

It seemed as if the members of the Convention and 
those who sat upon the Revolutionary Committees, as 
well as the more prominent speakers in the various 
Clubs, had made a point of showing themselves to the 
public, gay, unconcerned, interested in the stage and 
in the audience, at this moment when every man’s 
head was insecure upon his shoulders and no man knew 
whether on reaching home he would not find a posse 
of the National Guard waiting to convey him to the 
nearest prison. 

Death indeed lurked everywhere. 

The evening before, at a supper party given in the 
house of deputy Barrére, a paper was said to have 
dropped out of Robespierre’s coat pocket, and been 
found by one of the guests. The paper contained 
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nothing but just forty names. What those names 
were the general public did not know, nor for what 
purpose the dictator carried the list about in his 
pocket; but during the representation of Hezri VIII, 
the more obscure citizens of Paris—happy in their 
own insignificance—noted that in the ae during 
the entr’actes, Citizen Tallien and his friends appeared 
obsequious, whilst those who fawned upon Robespierre 
were more than usually arrogant. 


II 


In the proscenium boxes, Citizeness Cabarrus 
attracted a great deal of attention. Indeed, her 
beauty to-night was in the opinion of most men 
positively dazzling. Dressed with almost ostentatious 
simplicity, she drew all eyes upon her by her merry, 
ringing laughter, the ripple of conversation which 
flowed almost incessantly from her lips, and the 
graceful, provocative gestures of her bare hands and 
arms as she toyed with a miniature fan. 

Indeed, Theresia Cabarrus was unusually light- 
hearted to-night. Sitting during the first two acts 
of the tragedy in her box, in the company of Citizen 
Tallien, she became the cynosure of all eyes, proud 
and happy when, during the third interval, she received 
the visit of Robespierre. 

He only stayed with her a few moments, and kept 
himself concealed for the most part at the back of the 
box; but he had been seen to enter, and Theresia’s 
exclamation, “Ah, Citizen Robespierre! What a 
pleasant surprise! "Tis not often you grace the 
theatre with your presence!” had been heard all over 
the house. 

Indeed, with the exception of Eleanore Duplay, 
whose passionate admiration he rather accepted than 
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reciprocated, the incorruptible and feline tyrant had 
never been known to pay attention to any woman. 
Great therefore was Theresia’s triumph. Visions of 
that grandeur which she had always coveted and to 
which she had always felt herself predestined, danced 
before her eyes; and remembering Chauvelin’s pro- 
phecies and Mother Théot’s incantations, she allowed 
the dream-picture of the magnificent English milor’ 
to fade slowly from her ken, bidding it a reluctant 
adieu. 

Though in her heart she still prayed for his deliver- 
ance—and did it with a passionate earnestness— 
some impish demon would hover at her elbow and 
repeat in her unwilling ear Chauvelin’s inspired words: 
“Bring the Scarlet Pimpernel to his knees at the 
chariot-wheel of Robespierre, and the crown of the 
Bourbons will be yours for the asking.” And if, 
when she thought of that splendid head falling under 
the guillotine, a pang of remorse and regret shot 
through her heart, she turned with a seductive smile 
to the only man who could place that crown at her 
feet. His popularity was still at its zenith. To-night, 
whenever the audience caught sight of him in the 
Cabarrus’ box, a wild cheer rang out from gallery to 
pit of the house. Then Theresia would lean over to 
him and whisper insinuatingly: 

“You can do anything with that crowd, Citizen! 
You hold the people by the magnetism of your 
presence and of your voice. There is no height *to 
which you cannot aspire.” 

“The greater the height,” he murmured moodily, 
“the dizzier the fall... .” : 

“"Tis on the summit you should gaze,” she 
retorted; ‘‘not on the abyss below.” | 

“T prefer to gaze into the loveliest eyes in Paris,” 
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he replied with a clumsy attempt at gallantry; “and 
remain blind to the summits as well as to the depths.” 

She tapped her daintily shod foot against the 
ground and gave an impatient little sigh. It seemed 
as if at every turn of fortune she was confronted with 
pusillanimity and indecision. Tallien fawning on 
Robespierre; Robespierre afraid of Tallien; Chauvelin 
a prey to nerves. How different to them all was that 
cool, self-possessed Englishman with the easy good- 
humour and splendid self-assurance! | 

“I would make you Queen of France in all but 
namel’”’ He said this as easily, as unconcernedly as if 
he were promising an invitation to a rout. 

When, a moment or two later, Robespierre took 
leave of her and she was left for a while alone with her 
thoughts, Theresia no longer tried to brush away 
from her mental vision the picture on which her mind 
loved to dwell. The tall, magnificent figure; the 
lazy, laughing eyes; the slender hand that looked so 
firm and strong amidst the billows of exquisite lace. 

Ah, well! The dream was over! It would never 
come again. He himself had wakened her; he himself 
had cast the die which must end his splendid life, even 
at the hour when love and fortune smiled at him 
through the lips and eyes of beautiful Cabarrus. 

Fate, in the guise of the one man she could have 
loved, was throwing Theresia into the arms of Robes- 
pierre. 

II 


The next moment she was rudely awakened from 
her dreams. The door of her box was torn open by a 
violent hand, and turning, she saw Bertrand Moncrif, 
hatless, with hair dishevelled, clothes dripping and 
mudstained, and linen soaked through. She was only 
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just in time to arrest with a peremptory gesture the 
cry which was obviously hovering on his lips. 

““Hush—sh—sh!”’ came at once from every portion 
of the audience, angered by this disturbing noise. 

Tallien jumped to his feet. 

““What is it?” he demanded in a quick whisper. 

““A perquisition,” Moncrif replied hurriedly, “in 
the house of the citoyenne|” 

“Impossible!” she broke in harshly. 

“Hush! . . . Silence!” the audience muttered 
audibly. 

“TI come from there, 
have seen... heard...” 

“Come outside,” Theresia interjected. ‘We can- 
not talk here.” 

She led the way out, and Tallien and Moncrif 
followed. 

The corridor fortunately was deserted. Only a 
couple of ouvreuses stood gossiping in a corner. 
Theresia, white to the lips—but more from anger 
than fear—dragged Moncrif with her to the foyer. 
Here there was no one. 

““Now, tell me!” she commanded. 

Bertrand passed his trembling hand through his 
soaking hair. His clothes were wet through. He 
was shaking from head to foot and appeared to have 
run till now he could scarcely stand. 

“Tell me!”’ Theresia reiterated impatiently. 

Tallien stood by, half paralysed with terror. He 
did not question the younger man, but gazed on him 
with compelling, horror-filled eyes, as if he would 
wrench the words out of him before they reached his 
throat. 

“T was in the Rue Villedot,” Moncrif stammered 
breathlessly at last, “‘when thestorm broke. I sought 
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shelter under the portico of a house opposite the 
citoyenne's lodgings.... I was there for a long 
time. Then the storm subsided. . . . Men in 
uniform came along.... They were soldiers of the 
National Guard . . . I could see that, though the street 
was pitch-dark.... They passed quite close to me. 
: They were talking of the citoyenne.... Then 
they crossed over to her lodgings.... I saw them 
enter the house.... I saw Citizen Chauvelin in the 
doorway.... He chided them for being late.... 
There was a captain, and there were six soldiers, and 
that asthmatic coal-heaver was with them.” 

“What!” Theresia exclaimed. ‘Rateau?”’ 

““What in Satan’s name does it all mean?” Tallien 
exclaimed with a savage curse. 

“They went into the house,”’ Moncrif went on, his 
voice rasping through his parched throat. “I followed 
at a little distance, to make quite sure before I came to 
warn you. Fortunately I knew where you were... 
fortunately I always know...” 

‘You are sure they went up to my rooms?” Theresia 
broke in quickly. 

“Yes. Two minutes later I saw a light in your 
apartment.” 

She turned abruptly to Tallien. 

“My cloak!’ she commanded. “I left it in the 
box.” 

He tried to protest. 

“I am going,” she rejoined firmly. ‘This is some 
ghastly mistake, for which that fiend Chauvelin shall 
answer with his life. My cloak!” 

It was Bertrand who went back for the cloak and 
wrapped her in it. He knew—none better—that if 
his divinity desired to go, no power on earth would 
keep her back. She did not appear in the least afraid, 
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but her wrath was terrible to see, and boded ill to 
those who had dared provoke it. Indeed, Theresia, 
flushed with her recent triumph and with Robespierre’s 
rare if clumsy gallantries still ringing in her ear, felt 
ready to dare anything, to brave anyone—even 
Chauvelin and his threats. She even succeeded in 
reassuring Tallien, ordered him to remain in the 
theatre, and to show himself to the public as utterly 
unconcerned. 

“In case a rumour of this outrage penetrates to the 
audience,” she said, “you must appear to make light 
of it.... Nay! you must at once threaten reprisals 
against its perpetrators.” 

Then she wrapped her cloak about her and, taking 
Bertrand’s arm, she hurried out of the theatre. 


31 OUR LADY OF PITY 


I 


Ir was like an outraged divinity in the face of sacrilege 
that Theresia Cabarrus appeared in the antechamber 
of her apartment, ten minutes later. 

Her rooms were full of men; sentries were at the 
door; the furniture was overturned, the upholstery 
ripped up, cupboard doors swung open; even her 
bed and bedding lay in a tangled heap upon the floor. 
The lights in the rooms were dim,-one single lamp 
shedding its feeble rays from the antechamber into 
the living-room, whilst another flickered on a wall- 
bracket in the passage. In the bedroom the maid 
Pepita, guarded by a soldier, was loudly lamenting 
and cursing in voluble Spanish. 

Citizen Chauvelin was standing in the centre of the 
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living-room, intent on examining some papers. In a 
corner of the antechamber cowered the ungainly figure 
of Rateau the coal-heaver. 

Theresia took in the whole tragic picture at a glance; 
then with a proud, defiant toss of the head she swept 
past the soldiers in the antechamber and confronted 
Chauvelin, before he had time to notice her approach. 

“Something has turned your brain, Citizen Chau- 
velin,’’ she said coolly. “‘What is it?’ 

He looked up, encountered her furious glance, and 
at once made her a profound, ironical bow. 

“How wise was our young friend there to tell you 
of our visit, citoyenne\”’ he said suavely. 

And he looked with mild approval in the direction 
where Bertrand Moncrif stood between two soldiers, 
who had quickly barred his progress and were holding 
him tightly by the wrists. 

“T came,” Theresia retorted harshly, ‘‘as the fore- 
runner of those who will know how to punish this 
outrage, Citizen Chauvelin.” 

Once more he bowed, smiling blandly. 

“T shall be as ready to receive them,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘as I am gratified to see the Citoyenne 
Cabarrus. When they come, shall I direct them to 
call and see their beautiful Egeria at the Conciergerie, 
whither we shall have the honour to convey her 
immediately?” 

Theresia threw back her head and laughed; but her 
voice sounded hard and forced. 

‘At the Conciergerie?’? she exclaimed. “I?” 

“Even you, citoyenne,” Chauvelin replied. 

‘“‘On what charge, I pray you?”’ she demanded, with 
biting sarcasm. 

“Of trafficking with the enemies of the Republic.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
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“You are mad, Citizen Chauvelin!” she riposted 
with perfect sang-froid. “I pray you, order your 
men to re-establish order in my apartment; and 
remember that I will hold you responsible for any 
damage that has been done.” 

“Shall I also,” Chauvelin rejoined with equally 

erfect equanimity, “replace these letters and other 
interesting objects, there where we found them?” 

‘Letters?’ she retorted, frowning. ‘What letters?”’ 

“These, citoyenne,” he replied, and held up to her 
gaze the papers which he had in his hand. 

‘““What are they? I have never seen them before.” 

‘‘Nevertheless, we found them in that bureau.”’ 
And Chauvelin pointed to a small piece of furniture 
which stood against the wall, and the drawers of which 
had obviously been forcibly torn open. Then as 
Theresia remained silent, apparently misunderstanding, 
he went on suavely: ‘They are letters written at 
different times to Madame de Fontenay, #ée Cabarrus 
—Our Lady of Pity, as she was called by grateful 
Bordeaux.” 

‘By whom?” she asked. 

“By the interesting hero of romance who is known 
to the world as the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“It is falsel’’ she retorted firmly. “I have never 
received a letter from him in my life!” 

“His handwriting is all too familiar to me, citoyenne; 
and the letters are addressed to you.” 

“It is falsel’’ she reiterated with unabated firmness. 
‘This is some devilish trick you have devised 1n order 
to ruin me. But take care, Citizen Chauvelin, take 
care! If this is a trial of strength ’twixt you and me, 
the next few hours will show who will gain the day.” 

“If it were a trial of strength ’twixt you and me, 
citoyenne,”’ he rejoined blandly, “I would already be a 
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vanquished man. But it is Frange this time who has 
challenged a:traitor. That traitor is Theresia Fon- 
tenay, #ée Cabarrus. The trial of strength is between 
her and France.” 

‘““You are mad, Citizen Chauvelin! If there were 
letters writ by the Scarlet Pimpernel found in my 
rooms, ’tis you who put them there!”’ 

“That statement you will be at liberty to substantiate 
to-morrow, cétoyenne,” he retorted coldly, “at the bar 
of the revolutionary tribunal. There, no doubt, you 
can explain away how Citizen Rateau knew of the 
existence of those letters, and led me straight to their 
discovery. I have an officer of the National Guard, 
the commissary of the section, and half a dozen men, 
to a the truth of what I say, and to add that in a 
wall-cupboard in your antechamber we also found this 
interesting collection, the use of which you, citoyenne, 
will no doubt be able to explain.” 

He stepped aside and pointed to a curious heap 
which littered the floor—rags for the most part: 
a tattered shirt, frayed breeches, a grimy cap, a wig 
made up of lank, colourless hair, the counterpart of 
that which adorned the head of the coal-heaver Rateau. 

Theresia looked on those rags for a moment in a 
kind of horrified puzzlement. Her cheeks and lips 
became the colour of ashes. She put her hand up to 
her forehead, as if to chase a hideous, ghoulish vision 
away, and smothered a cry of horror. Puzzlement 
had given place to a kind of superstitious dread. The 
room, the rags, the faces of the soldiers began to whirl 
around her—impish shapes to dance a wild saraband 
before her eyes. And in the midst of this witch’s 
cauldron the figure of Chauvelin, like a weird hob- 
goblin, was executing elf-like contortions and brand- 
ishing a packet of letters writ upon scarlet paper. 
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She tried to laugh, to speak defiant words; but her 
throat felt as if it were held in a vice, and losing 
momentary consciousness she tottered, and only saved 
herself from measuring her length upon the floor by 
clinging with both hands to a table immediately 
behind her. 

As to what happened after that, she only had a 
blurred impression. Chauvelin gave a word of curt 
command, and a couple of soldiers came and stood 
to right and left of her. Then a piercing cry rang 
through the narrow rooms, and she saw Bertrand 
Moncrif for one moment between herself and the 
soldiers, fighting desperately, shielding her with his 
body, tearing and raging like a wild animal defending 
its young. The whole room appeared full of a deafen- 
ing noise: cries and more cries—words of command 
—calls of rage and of entreaty. Then suddenly the 
word ‘‘Fire!” and the detonation of a pistol at close 
range, and the body of Bertrand Moncrif sliding down 
limp and impotent to the floor. 

After that, everything became dark around her. 
Theresia felt as if she were looking down an immeasur- 
able abyss of inky blackness, and that she was falling, 
falling... . 

A thin, dry laugh brought her back to her senses, 
her pride to the fore, her vanity up in arms. She 
drew her statuesque figure up to its full height and 
once more confronted Chauvelin like an august and 
outraged divinity. 

“And at whose word,’ she demanded, “‘is this 
monstrous charge to be brought against me?”’ 

“At the word of a free citizen of the State,” 
Chauvelin replied coldly. 

“Bring him before me.” 

Chauvelin shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
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indulgently, like one who is ready to humour a way- 
ward child. 

“Citizen Rateau!”’ he called. 

From the anteroom there came the sound of much 
shuffling, spluttering, and wheezing; then the dull 
clatter of wooden shoes upon the carpeted floor; and 
presently the ungainly, grime-covered figure of the 
coal-heaver appeared in the doorway. 

Theresia looked on him for a few seconds in silence, 
then she gave a ringing laugh, and with exquisite 
bare arm outstretched she pointed to the scrubby 
apparition. 

“That man’s, word against mine!” she called, with 
well-assumed mockery. ‘‘Rateau the caitiff against 
Theresia Cabarrus, the intimate friend of Citizen 
Robespierre!_ What a subject for a lampoon!” 

Then her laughter broke. She turned once more 
on Chauvelin like an angry goddess. 

‘““That vermin!” she exclaimed, her voice hoarse 
with indignation. “That sorry knave with a felon’s 
brand! In truth, Citizen Chauvelin, your spite must 
be hard put to it to bring up such a witness against me!” 

Then suddenly her glance fell upon the lifeless body 
of Bertrand Moncrif, and on the horrible crimson 
stain which discoloured his coat. She gave a shudder 
of horror, and for a moment her eyes closed and her 
head fell back, as if she were about to swoon. But 
she quickly recovered herself. Her will-power at 
this moment was unconquerable. She looked with 
unutterable contempt on Chauvelin; then she raised 
her cloak, which had slipped down from her shoulders, 
and wrapped it with a queen-like gesture around her, 
and without another word led the way out of the 
apartment. 

Chauvelin remained standing in the middle of the 
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room, his face quite expressionless, his clawlike hands 
still fingering the fateful letters. Two soldiers re- 
mained with him beside the body of Bertrand Moncrif. 
The maid Pepita, still shrieking and gesticulating 
violently, had to be dragged away in the wake of her 
mistress. 

In the doorway between the living-room and the 
antechamber, Rateau, humble, snivelling, more than 
a little frightened, stood aside in order to allow the 
guard and their imperious prisoner to pass. Theresia 
did not condescend to look at him again; and he, 
shuffling and stumbling in his clumsy wooden shoes, 
followed the soldiers down the stairs. 


II 


It was still raining hard. The captain who was in 
charge of Theresia told her that he had a chaise ready 
for her. It was waiting out in the street. Theresia 
ordered him to send for it; she would not, she said, 
offer herself as a spectacle to the riff-raff who happened 
to be passing by. The captain had probably received 
orders to humour the prisoner as far as was com- 
patible with safety. Certain it is that he sent one of 
his men to fetch the coach and to order the concierge 
to throw open the porte-cochére. 

Theresia remained standing in the narrow vestibule 
at the foot of the stairs. Two soldiers stood on guard 
over the maid, whilst another stood beside Theresia. 
The captain, muttering with impatience, paced up and 
down the stone-paved floor. Rateau had paused on 
the stairs, a step or two just above where Theresia 
was standing. On the wall opposite, supported by 
an iron bracket, a smoky oil-lamp shed a feeble, 
yellowish flicker around. 

A few minutes went by; then a loud clatter woke the 
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echoes of the dreary old house, and a coach drawn by 
two ancient, half-starved nags, lumbered into the 
courtyard and came to a halt in front of the open door- 
way. The captain gave a sigh of relief, and called 
out: “Now then, citoyenne!” whilst the soldier who had 
gone to fetch the coach jumped down from the box- 
seat and, with his comrades, stood at attention. The 
maid was summarily bundled into the coach, and 
Theresia was ready to follow. 

Just then the draught through the open door blew 
her velvet cloak against the filthy rags of the miserable 
ruffan behind her. An unexplainable impulse caused 
her to look up, and she encountered his eyes fixed upon 
her. A dull cry rose to her throat, and instinctively 
she put up her hand to her mouth, striving to smother 
the sound. Horror dilated her eyes, and through her 
lips one word escaped like a hoarse murmur: 

“VYou!’’ 

He put a grimy finger to his lips. But already she 
had recovered herself. Here then was the explanation 
of the mystery which surrounded this monstrous 
denunciation. The English milor’ had planned it as 
a revenge for the injury done to his wife. 

“Captain!” she cried out shrilly. “Beware! The 
English spy is at your heels!” 

But apparently the captain’s complaisance did not 
go to the length of listening to the ravings of his fair 
prisoner. He was impatient to get this unpleasant 
business over. 

“Now then, cétoyenne 
voiture!” 

‘You fool!’ she cried, bracing herself against the 
grip of the soldiers who were on the point of seizing 
her. ‘“’Tis the Scarlet Pimpernel! If you let him 
escape ' 


9? 
a 


was his gruff retort. “En 
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“The Scarlet Pimpernel?” the captain retorted with 
alaugh. “Where?” 

“The coal-heaver! Rateau! ’Tis he, I tell you!” 
And Theresia’s cries became more frantic as she felt 
herself unceremoniously lifted off the ground. “You 
fool! You fool! You are letting him escape!” 

““Rateau, the coal-heaver?” the captain exclaimed. 
“We have heard that pretty story before. Here, 
Citizen Rateau!”’ he went on, and shouted at the top 
of his voice. “Go and report yourself to Citizen 
Chauvelin. Tell him you are the Scarlet Pimpernel! 
As for you, citoyenne, enough of this shouting—what? 
My orders are to take you to the Conciergerie, and not 
to run after spies—English, German, or Dutch. Now 
then, citizen soldiers! ...” 

Theresia, throwing her dignity to the winds, did 
indeed raise a shout that brought the other lodgers of 
the house to their door. But her screams had become 
inarticulate, as the soldiers, in obedience to the 
captain’s impatient orders, had wrapped her cloak 
about her head. Thus the inhabitants of the dreary 
old house in the Rue Villedot could only ascertain 
that the Citoyenne Cabarrus who lodged on the third 
floor had been taken to prison, screaming and fighting, 
in a manner that no self-respecting aristo had ever done. 

Theresia Cabarrus was ignominiously lifted into the 
coach and deposited by the side of equally noisy 
Pepita. Through the folds of the cloak her reiterated 
cry could still faintly be heard: 

“You fool! You traitor!, You cursed, miserable 
fool!”’ 

One of the lodgers on the second floor—a young 
woman who was on good terms with every male 
creature that wore uniform—leaned over the balustrade 
of the balcony and shouted gaily down: 
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“Hey, Citizen Captain! Why is the aristo scream- 
ing so?” 

One of the soldiers looked up, and shouted back: 

‘She has hold of the story that Citizen Rateau is 
an English milor’ in disguise, and she wants to run 
after him!” 

Loud laughter greeted this tale, and a lusty cheer 
was set up as the coach swung clumsily out of the 
courtyard. 

A moment or two later, Chauvelin, followed by the 
two soldiers, came quickly down the stairs. The 
noise from below had at last reached his ears. At 
first he too thought that it was only the proud Spaniard 
who was throwing her dignity to the winds. Then 
a word or two sounded clearly above the din: 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel! The English spy!” 

The words acted like a sorcerer’s charm—a call 
from the vasty deep. In an instant the rest of the 
world ceased to have any importance in his sight. 
One thing and one alone mattered; his enemy. 

Calling to the soldiers to follow him, he was out of 
the apartment and down in the vestibule below in a 
trice. The coach at that moment was turning out of 
the porte-cochére. ‘The courtyard, wrapped in gloom, 
was alive with chattering and laughter which pro- 
ceeded from the windows and balconies around. It 
was raining fast, and from the balconies the water was 
pouring down in torrents. 

Chauvelin stood in the doorway and sent one of the 
soldiers to ascertain what the disturbance had all been 
about. The man returned with an account of how 
the aristo had screamed and raved like a mad-woman, 
and tried to escape by sending the citizen captain on a 
fool’s errand, vowing that poor old Rateau was an 
English spy in disguise. 3 
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Chauvelin gave a sigh of relief.. He certainly need 
not rack his nerves or break his head over that! He 
had good cause to know that Rateau, with the branded 
arm, could not possibly be the Scarlet Pimpernel! 


32 GREY DAWN 


I 


TEN minutes later the courtyard and approach of the 
old house in the Rue Villedot were once more wrapped 
in silence and in darkness. Chauvelin had with his 
own hands affixed the official seals on the doors which 
led to the apartments of citoyenne Cabarrus. In the 
living room, the body of the unfortunate Moncrif still 
lay uncovered and unwatched, awaiting what hasty 
burial the commissary of the section would be pleased 
to order for it. Chauvelin dismissed the soldiers at 
the door, and himself went his way. 

The storm was gradually dying away. By the time 
that the audience filed out of the theatre, it was 
scarcely raining. Only from afar, dull rumblings of 
thunder could still faintly be heard. Citizen Tallien 
hurried along on foot to the Rue Villedot. The last 
hour had been positive torture for him. Although 
his reason told him that no man would be fool enough 
to trump up an accusation against Theresia Cabarrus, 
who was the friend, the Egeria of every influential 
man in the Convention or the Clubs, and that she 
herself had always been far too prudent to allow herself 
to be compromised in any way—although he knew all 
that, his overwrought fancy conjured up visions which 
made him sick with dread. His Theresia in the hands 
of rough soldiery—dragged to prison—he himself 
unable to ascertain what had become of her—until he 
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saw her at the bar of that awful tribunal, from which 
there was no issue save the guillotine! 

And with this dread came unendurable, gnawing 
remorse. He himself was one of the men who had 
helped to set up the machinery of wild accusations, 
monstrous tribunals and wholesale condemnations 
which had been set in motion now by an unknown hand 
against the woman he loved. He—Tallien—the 
ardent lover, the future husband of Theresia, had 
aided in the constitution of that abominable Revolu- 
tionary Committee, which could strike at the innocent 
as readily and as ruthlessly as at the guilty. 

Indeed at this hour, this man, who long since had 
forgotten how to pray, when he heard the tower-clock 
of a neighbouring church striking the hour, turned 
his eyes that were blurred with tears towards the sacred 
edifice which he had helped to desecrate, and found in 
his heart a half-remembered prayer which he murmured 
to the Fount of all Mercy and of Pardon. 


II 


Citizen Tallien turned into the Rue Villedot, the 
street where lodged his beloved. A minute or so 
later, he was making his way up the back staircase of 
the dingy house where his divinity had dwelt until 
now. On the second-floor landing two women stood 
gossiping. One of them recognized the influential 
Representative. 

“It is Citizen Tallien,” she said. 

And the other woman at once volunteered the 
information: ° 

‘They have arrested the Citoyenne Cabarrus,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and the soldiers did not know whither they 
were taking her.” | : 

Tallien did not wait to listen further. He stumbled 
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up the stairs to the third floor, to the door which he 
knew so well. His trembling fingers wandered over 
the painted panels. They encountered the official 
seals, which told their own mute tale. 

The whole thing, then, was not a dream. Those 
assassins had taken his Theresia and dragged her to 
prison, would sage her on the morrow to an out- 
rageous mockery of a tribunal first, and then to death! 
Who shall say what wild thoughts of retrospection 
and of remorse coursed through the brain of this man 
—himself one of the makers of a bloody revolution? 
What visions of past ideals, good intentions, of honest 
purpose and incessant labour, passed before his mind? 
That glorious revolution, which was to mark the 
regeneration of mankind, which was to have given 
liberty to the oppressed, equality to the meek, fraternity 
in one vast human family! And what did it lead to 
but to oppression far more cruel than all that had 
gone before, to fratricide and to arrogance on the one 
side, servility on the other, to constant terror of death, 
to discouragement and sloth? 

For hours Citizen Tallien sat in the dark, on the 
staircase outside Theresia’s door, his head buried in 
his hands. The grey dawn, livid and chill, which 
came peeping in through the skylight overhead, found 
him still sitting there, stiff and numb with cold. 

Whether what happened after that was part of a 
dream, he never knew. Certain it is that presently 
something extraneous appeared to rouse him. He 
sat up and listened, leaned his back against the wall, 
for he was very tired. Then he heard—or thought 
he heard—firm, swift steps on the stairs, and soon 
after saw the figures of two men coming up the stairs. 
Both the,men were very tall, one of them unusually 
so, and the ghostly light of dawn made him appear 
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unreal and mysterious. He was dressed with mar- 
vellous elegance; his smooth, fair hair was tied at the 
nape of the neck with a satin bow; soft, billowy lace 
gleamed at his wrists and throat, and his hands were 
exquisitely white and slender. Both the men wore 
huge coats of fine cloth, adorned with many capes, and 
boots of fine leather, perfectly cut. 

They paused on the vestibule outside the door of 
Theresia’s apartment, and appeared to be studying 
the official seals affixed upon the door. Then one 
of them—the taller of the two—took a knife out of 
his pocket and cut through the tapes which held the 
seals together. Then together they stepped coolly 
into the apartment. 

Tallien had watched them, dazed and fascinated. 
He was so numb and weary that his tongue—just like 
it does in dreams—trefused him service when he tried 
to call. But now he struggled to his feet and followed 
in the wake of the two mysterious strangers. With 
him, the instinct of the official, the respect due to 
regulations and laws framed by his colleagues and 
himself, had been too strong to allow him to tamper 
with the seals, and there was something mysterious 
and awesome about that tall figure of a man, dressed 
with supreme elegance, whose slender, firm hands 
had so unconcernedly committed this flagrant breach 
of the law. It did not occur to Tallien to call for help. 
Somehow, the whole incident—the two men—were 
so ghostlike, that he felt that at a word they would 
vanish into thin air. | 

He stepped cautiously into the familiar little ante- 
chamber. The strangers had gone through to the 
living-room. One of them was kneeling on the 
floor. Tallien, who knew nothing of the tragedy 
which had been enacted inside the apartment of his 
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beloved, marvelled what the men were doing. He 
crept stealthily forward and craned his neck to see. 
The window at the end of the room had been left 
unfastened. A weird grey streak of light came peep- 
ing in and illumined the awesome scene: the over- 
turned furniture, the torn hangings; and on the 
ground, the body of a man, with the stranger kneeling 
beside it. 

Tallien, weary and dazed, always of a delicate con- 
stitution, felt nigh to swooning. His knees were 
shaking, a cold dread of the supernatural held his 
heart with an icy grip and caused his hair to tingle at 
the roots. His tongue felt huge and as if paralysed, 
his teeth were chattering together. It was as much 
as he could do not to measure his length on the 
ground; and the vague desire to remain unobserved 
kept him crouching in the gloom. 

He just could see the tall stranger pass his hands 
over the body on the floor, and could hear the other 
ask him a question in English. 

A few moments went by. The strangers conversed 
in a low tone of voice. From one or two words which 
came clearly to his ear, Tallien gathered that they spoke 
in English—a language with which he himself was 
familiar. The taller man of the two appeared to be 
giving his friend some orders, which the latter promised 
to obey. Then, with utmost precaution, he took the 
body in his arms and lifted it from the floor. 

“Let me help you, Blakeney,” the other said in a 
whisper. 

“No, no!” the mysterious stranger replied quickly. 
“The poor worm is as light as a feather! ’Tis better 
he died as he did. His unfortunate infatuation was 
killing him.” 

“Poor little Régine!”’ the younger man sighed. 
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“It is better so,” his friend rejoined. ‘‘We’ll be. 
able to tell her that he died nobly, and that we’ve given 
him Christian burial.” 7 

No wonder that Tallien thought that he was dream- 
ing! These English were strange folk indeed! 
Heaven alone knew what they risked by coming here, 
at this hour, and into this house, in order to fetch 
away the body of their friend. They certainly were 
wholly unconscious of danger. 

Tallien held his breath. He saw the splendid 
figure of the mysterious adventurer step across the 
threshold, bearing the lifeless body in his arms with 
as much ease as if he were carrying a child. The 
pale grey light of morning was behind him, and his 
fine head with its smooth fair hair was silhouetted 
against the neutral-tinted background. His friend 
came immediately behind him. 

In the dark antechamber he paused, and called 
abruptly: 

“Citizen Tallien!’’ 

A cry rose to Tallien’s throat. He had thought 
himself entirely unobserved, and the stranger a mere 
vision which he was watching in a dream. Now he 
felt that compelling eyes were gazing straight at him, 
piercing the darkness for a clearer sight of his face. 

But the spell was still on him, and he only moved 
in order to straighten himself out and to force his 
trembling knees to be still. 

“They have taken the Citoyenne Cabarrus to the 
Conciergerie,” the stranger went on simply. ‘“‘To- 
morrow she will be charged before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal.... You know what is the inevitable 
end i 

It seemed as if some subtle magic was in the man’s 
voice, in his very presence, in the glance wherewith he 
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challenged that of the unfortunate Tallien. The latter 
felt a wave of shame sweep over him. There was, 
something so splendid in these two men—exquisitely 
dressed, and perfectly deliberate and cool in all their 
movements—who were braving and daring death in 
order to give Christian burial to their friend; whilst 
he, in face of the outrage put upon his beloved, had 
only sat on her desecrated doorstep like a dumb animal 
pining for its master. He felt a hot flush rush to his 
cheeks. With quick, nervy movements he readjusted 
the set of his coat, passed his thin hands over his 
rumpled hair; whilst the stranger reiterated with 
solemn significance: 

‘You know what is the inevitable end.... The 
Citoyenne Cabarrus will be condemned... .” 

Tallien this time met the stranger’s eyes fearlessly. 
It was the magic of strength and of courage that 
flowed into him from them. He drew up his meagre 
stature to its full height and threw up his head with 
an air of defiance and of conscious power. 

“Not while I live!” he said firmly. 

‘Theresia Cabarrus will be condemned to-morrow,” 
the stranger went on calmly. ‘“‘Then the next day, 
the guillotine ‘ 

“Never!” 

“Inevitably!... Unless 

“Unless what?” Tallien queried, and hung breath- 
less on the man’s lips as he would on those of an 
oracle. 

“Theresia Cabarrus, or Robespierre and his herd of 
assassins. Which shall it be, Citizen Tallien?” . 

“By Heaven! ” Tallien exclaimed forcefully. 

But he got no further. The stranger, bearing his 
burden, had already gone out of the room, closely 
followed by his friend. 
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Tallien was alone in the deserted apartment, where 
every broken piece of furniture, every torn curtain, 
cried out for vengeance in the name of his beloved. 
He said nothing. He neither protested nor swore. 
But he tiptoed into the apartment and knelt down 
upon the floor close beside the small sofa on which 
she was wont to sit. Here he remained quite still 
for a minute or two, his eyes closed, his hands tightly 
clasped together. Then he stooped very low and 
pressed his lips against the spot where her pretty, 
sandalled foot was wont to rest. 

After that he rose, strode with a firm step out of the 
apartment, carefully closing the doors behind him. 

The strangers had vanished into the night; and 
Citizen Tallien went quietly back to his own lodgings. 


33 THE CATACLYSM 


I 


Forty names! Found on a list in the pocket of 
Robespierre’s coat! 

Forty names! And every one of these that of a 
known opponent of Robespierre’s schemes of dictator- 
ship: Tallien, Barrére, Vadier, Cambon, and the rest. 
Men powerful to-day, prominent Members of the 
Convention, leaders of the people, too—but opponents! 

The inference was obvious, the panic general. That 
night—it was the 8th Thermidor, July the 26th of the 
old calendar—men talked of flight, of abject surrender, 
of appeal—save the mark!—to friendship, camara- 
derie, humanity! Friendship, camaraderie, humanity? 
An appeal to a heart of stone! They talked of rides 
thing, in fact, save of defying the tyrant; for such talk 
would have been folly. 
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Defying the tyrant? Ye gods! When with a 
word he could sway the Convention, the Committees, 
the multitude, bend them to his will, bring them to 
heel like any tamer of beasts when he cracks his whip? 

So men talked and trembled. All night they talked 
and trembled; for they did not sleep, those forty whose 
names were on Robespierre’s list. But Tallien, their 
chief, was nowhere to be found. ’Iwas known that 
his fiancée, the beautiful Theresia Cabarrus, had been 
summarily arrested. Since then he had disappeared; 
and they—the others—were leaderless. But, even so, 
he was no loss. ‘Tallien was ever pusillanimous, a 
temporizer—what? 

And now the hour for temporizing is past. Robes- 
pierre then is to be dictator of France. He will be 
dictator of France, in spite of any opposition led by 
those forty whose names are on his list! He wié/ be 
dictator of France! He has not said it; but his friends 
have shouted it from the house-tops, and have mur- 
mured under their breath that those who oppose 
Robespierre’s dictatorship are traitors to the land. 
Death then must be their fate. 

What then, ye gods? What then? 


II 


And so the day broke—smiling, mark you! It 
was a beautiful warm July morning. It broke on 
what is perhaps the most stupendous cataclysm—save 
one—the world has ever known. 

Behold the picture! A medley. Acconfusion. A 
whirl of everything that is passionate and cruel, defiant 
and desperate. Heavens, how desperate! Men who 
have thrown lives away as if lives were in truth grains 
of sand; men who have juggled with death, dealt it 
and tossed it about like cards upon a gaming table. 
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They are desperate now, because their own lives are at 
stake; and they find now that life can be very dear. 

So, having greeted their leader, the forty draw 
together, watching the moment when humility will 
be most opportune. 

Robespierre mounts the tribune. The hour has 
struck. His speech is one long, impassioned, involved 
tirade, full at first of vague accusations against the 
enemies of the Republic and the people, me is full of 
protestations of his own patriotism and selflessness. 
Then he warms to his own oratory; his words are 
prophetic of death, his voice becomes harsh—like a 
screech owl’s, so we’re told. His accusations are no 
longer vague. He begins to strike. 

Corruption! Backsliding! Treachery! Moderatism! 
—oh, moderatism above all! Moderatism is treachery 
to the glorious revolution. Every victim spared from 
the guillotine is a traitor let loose against the people! 
A traitor, he who robs the guillotine of her prey! 
Robespierre stands alone incorruptible, true, faithful 
unto death! 

And for all that treachery, what remedy is there? 
Why, death of course! Death! The guillotine! 
New power to the sovereign guillotine! Death to all 
the traitors! 

And seven hundred faces become paler still with 
dread, and the sweat of terror rises on seven hundred 
brows. There were only forty names on that list... 
but there might be others somewhere else! 

And still the voice of Robespierre thunders on. 
His words fall on seven hundred pairs of ears like on 
a sounding-board; his friends, his sycophants, echo 
them; they applaud, rise in wild enthusiasm. ’Tis 
the applause that is thundering now! 

One of the tyrant’s most abject slaves has put 
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forward the motion that the great speech just delivered 
shall forthwith be printed, and distributed to every 
township, every village, throughout France, as a 
monument to the lofty patriotism of her greatest 
citizen. 

The motion at one moment looks as if it would be 
carried with acclamations; after which, Robespierre’s 
triumph would have risen to the height of deification. 
Then suddenly the note of dissension; the hush; the 
silence. The great Assembly is like a sounding-board 
that has ceased to respond. Something has turned 
the acclamations to mutterings, and then to silence. 
The sounding-board has given forth a dissonance. 
Citizen Tallien has demanded “delay in printing that 
speech,” and asked pertinently: 

“What has become of the Liberty of Opinion in 
this Convention?” 

His face is the colour of ashes, and his eyes, ringed 
with purple, gleam with an unnatural fire. The 
coward has become bold; the sheep has donned the 
lion’s skin. 

There is a flutter in the Convention, a moment’s 
hesitation. But the question is put to the vote, and 
the speech is zo¢ to be printed. A small matter, in 
truth—printing or not printing. . . . Does the 
Destiny of France hang on so small a peg? 

It is a small matter; and yet how full of portent! 
Like the breath of mutiny blowing across a ship. But 
nothing more occurs just then. Robespierre, lofty in 
his scorn, puts the notes of his speech into his pocket. 
He does not condescend to argue. He, the master 
of France, will not deign to bandy words with his 
slaves. And he stalks out of the Hall surrounded by 
his friends. 

There Aas been a breath of mutiny; but his is still 
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the iron heel, powerful enough to crush a raging 
revolt. His withdrawal—proud, silent, menacing— 
is in keeping with his character and with the pose 
which he has assumed of late. But he is still the 
Chosen of the People; and the multitude is there, 
thronging the streets of Paris—there, to avenge the 
insult put upon their idol by a pack of slinking wolves. 


III 


And now the picture becomes still more poignant. 
It is painted in colours more vivid, more glowing than 
before. The morning breaks on the 9th Thermidor, 
and again the Hall of the Convention is crowded to the 
roof, with Tallien and his friends, in a close phalanx, 
early at their post! 

Tallien is there, pale, resolute, the fire of his hatred 
kept up by anxiety for his beloved. The night before, 
at the corner of a dark street, a surreptitious hand 
slipped a scrap of paper into the pocket of his coat. 
It was a message written by Theresia in prison, and 
written with her own blood. How itever came into his 
pocket Tallien never knew; but the few impassioned, 
agonized words seared his very soul and whipped up 
his courage: 

“The Commissary of Police has just left me,” 
Theresia wrote. ‘He came to tell me that to-morrow 
I must appear before the tribunal. This means the 
guillotine. And I, who thought that you were a 
man... \" 

Not only is his own head in peril, not only that of 
his friends; but the life of the woman whom he 
worships hangs now upon the thread of his own 
audacity and of his courage. 

Saint-Just on this occasion is the first to mount the 
tribune; and Robespierre, the very incarnation of 
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lustful and deadly Vengeance, stands silently by. He 
has spent the afternoon and evening with his friends 
at the Jacobins’ Club, where deafening applause 
greeted his every word, and wild fury raged against 
his enemies. 

It is then to be a fight to the finish! To your tents, 
O Israel! 

To the guillotine all those who have dared to say 
one word against the Chosen of the People! Saint- 
Just shall thunder Vengeance from the tribune at the 
Convention, whilst Henriot, the drunken and dissolute 
Commandant of the Municipal Guard, shall, by the 
might of sword and fire, proclaim the sovereignty of 
Robespierre through the streets of Paris. That is 
the picture as it has been painted in the minds of the 
tyrant and of his sycophants: a picture of death 

aramount, and of Robespierre rising like a new 
heenix from out the fire of calumny and revolt, 
greater, more unassailable than before. 

And lo! One sweep of the brush, and the picture 
is changed. 

Ten minutes ... less . . . and the whole course of 
the world’s history is altered. No sooner has Saint- 
Just mounted the tribune than Tallien jumps to his feet. 
His voice, usually meek and cultured, rises in a harsh 
crescendo, until it drowns that of the younger orator. 

“Citizens,” he exclaims, “I ask for truth! Let us 
tear aside the curtain behind which lurk concealed the 
real conspirators and the traitors!” 

“Yes, yes! Truth! Letushavethetruth!” One 
hundred voices—not forty—have raised the echo. 

The mutiny is on the verge of becoming open revolt, 
is that already, perhaps. It is like a spark fallen— 
who knows where?—into a powder magazine. Robes- 
pierre feels it, sees the spark. He knows that one 
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movement, one word, one plunge into that magazine, 
foredoomed though it be to destruction, one stamp 
with a sure foot, may yet quench the spark, may yet 
smother the mutiny. He rushes to the tribune, 
tries to mount. But Tallien has forestalled him, 
elbows him out of the way, and turns to the seven 
hundred with a cry that rings far beyond the Hall, 
out into the streets. 

“Citizens!” he thunders in his turn. ‘“‘I begged of 

ou just now to tear aside the curtains behind which 
urk the traitors. Well, the curtain is already rent. 
And if you dare not strike at the tyrant now, then ’tis 
I who will dare!” And from beneath his coat he 
draws a dagger and raises it above his head. ‘‘And I 
will plunge this into his heart,” he cries, “if you have 
not the courage to smite!”’ 

His words, that gleaming bit of steel, fan the spark 
into a flame. Within a few seconds, seven hundred 
voices are shouting, “Down with the tyrant!” Arms 
are waving, hands gesticulate ina bs excitedly. Only 
a very few shout: ‘‘Behold the dagger of Brutus!” 
All the others retort with “Tyranny!” and ‘“Con- 
spiracy!” and with cries of “Vive la Liberté!’ 

At this hour all is confusion and deafening uproar. 
In vain Robespierre tries to speak. He demands to 
speak. He hurls insults, anathema, upon the Presi- 
dent, who relentlessly refuses him speech and jingles 
his bell against him. | 

“President of Assassins,” the falling tyrant cries, 
“IT demand speech of theg!”’ 

But the bell goes jingling on, and Robespierre, 
choked with rage and terror, “turns blue” we are told, 
and his hand goes up to his throat. 

“The blood of Danton chokes thee!” cries one man. 
And these words seem like the last blow dealt to the 
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fallen foe. The next moment the voice of an obscure 
Deputy is raised, in order to speak the words that 
have been hovering on every lip: 

“| demand a decree of accusation against Robes- 
pierre!” 

‘‘Accusation!”” comes from seven hundred throats. 
“The decree of accusation!” 

The President jingles his bell, puts the question, 
and the motion is passed unanimously. 

Maximilien Robespierre—erstwhile master of 
France—is decreed accused. 


34 THE WHIRLWIND 


Ir was then noon. Five minutes later, the Chosen 
of the People, the fallen idol, is hustled out of the Hall 
into one of the Committee rooms close by, and with 
his friends—Saint-Just, Couthon, Lebas, his brother 
Augustin, and the others—all decreed accused and 
the order of arrest launched against them. As for 
the rest, ’tis the work of the Public Prosecutor—and 
of the guillotine. 

At five o’clock the Convention adjourns. The 
deputies have earned food and rest. They rush to 
their homes, there to relate what has happened; 
Tallien to the Conciergerie, to get a sight of Theresia. 
This is denied him. He js not dictator yet; and 
Robespierre, though apparently vanquished, still dom- 
inates—and lives. 

But from every church steeple the tocsin bursts; 
and a prolonged roll of drums ushers in the momentous 
evening. 
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In the city all is hopeless confusion. , Men are 
running in every direction, shouting, brandishing 
pistols and swords. Henriot, Commandant of the 
Municipal Guard, rides through the streets at the 
head of his gendarmes like one possessed, bent on 
delivering Robespierre. Women and children fly 
screaming in every direction; the churches, so long 
deserted, are packed with people who, terror-stricken, 
are trying to remember long-forgotten prayers. 

Proclamations are read at street corners; there are 
rumours of a general massacre of all the prisoners. At 
one moment—the usual hour—the familiar tumbril 
with its load of victims for the guillotine rattles along 
the cobblestones of the Rue St. Antoine. The 
populace, vaguely conscious of something stupendous 
in the air—even though the decree of accusation 
against Robespierre has not yet transpired—loudly 
demand the release of the victims. They surround 
the tumbrils, crying, ‘Let them be free!”’ 

But Henriot at the head of his gendarmes comes 
riding down the street, and while the populace shouts, 
“Tt shall not be! Let them be free!’’ he threatens 
with pistols and sabre, and retorts, bellowing: “It 
shall be! To the guillotine!” And the tumbrils, 
which for a moment had halted, lumber on, on their 
way. 


Il 


Up in the attic of the lonely house in the Rue de 
la Planchette, Marguerite Blakeney heard but a mere 
faint echo of the confusion and of the uproar. 

During the previous long, sultry afternoon, it had 
seemed to her as if her jailors had been unwontedly 
agitated. There was much more moving to and fro 
on the landing outside her door than there had been 
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in the last three days. Men talked, mostly in whis- 
pers; but at times a word, a phrase here and there, a 
voice raised above the others, reached her straining 
ears. She glued her ear to the keyhole and listened; 
but what she heard was all confusion, sentences that 
conveyed but little meaning to her. She distinguished 
the voice of the Captain of the Guard. He appeared 
impatient about something, and talked about “missing 
all the fun.” The other soldiers seemed to agree 
with him. Obviously they were all drinking heavily, 
for their voices sounded hoarse and thick, and often 
would break into bibulous song. From time to time, 
too, she would hear the patter of wooden shoes, together 
with a wheezy cough, as from a man troubled with 
asthma. 

But it was all very vague, for her nerves by this time 
were on the rack. She had lost count of time, of 
place; she knew nothing. She was unable even to 
think. All her instincts were merged in the dread 
of that silent evening hour, when Chauvelin’s furtive 
footsteps would once more resound upon the stone 
floor outside her door, when she would hear the quick 
word of command that heralded his approach, the 
grounding of arms, the sharp query and quick answer, 
and when she would feel again the presence of the 
relentless enemy who lay in wait to trap her beloved. 

At one moment that evening he had raised his voice, 
obviously so that she might hear. 

‘To-morrow is the fourth day, Citizen Captain,” 
she had heard him say. ,“I may not be able to 
come.” 

“Then,” the voice of the captain had said in reply, 
“if the Englishman is not here by seven o’clock 7 

Chauvelin had given a harsh, dry laugh, and 
retorted: 
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“Your orders are as they were, Citizen. But I 
think that the Englishman will come.” 

What it all meant Marguerite could not fail to con- 
jecture. It meant death to her or to her husband—to 
both, in fact. And all to-day she had sat by the open 
window, her hands clasped in silent, constant prayer, 
her eyes fixed upon the horizon far away, longing 
with all her might for one last sight of her beloved, 
fighting against despair, striving for trust in him and 
for hope. 


III 


At this hour, the centre of interest is the Place de 
l’Hétel de Ville, where Robespierre and his friends 
sit entrenched and—for the moment—safe. The 
prisons have refused one by one to close their gates 
upon the Chosen of the People; governors and jailors 
alike have quaked in the face of so monstrous a 
sacrilege. And the same gendarmes who have been 
told off to escort the fallen tyrant to his penultimate 
resting-place, have had a touch of the same kind of 
scruple—or dread—and at his command have con- 
veyed him to the Hétel de Ville. 

In vain does the Convention hastily reassemble. In 
vain—apparently—does Tallien demand that the 
traitor Robespierre and his friends be put outside the 
pale of the law. They are for the moment safe, 
redacting proclamations, sending out gigas, ja in 
every direction; whilst Henriot and his gendarmes, 
having struck terror in the hearts of all peaceable 
citizens, hold the place ‘outside the Town Hall and 
proclaim Robespierre dictator of France. 

The sun sinks towards the west behind a veil of 
mist. Ferment and confusion are at their height. 
All around the city there is an invisible barrier that 
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seems to confine agitation within its walls. Outside 
this barrier, no one knows what is happening. Only. 
a vague dread has filtrated through and gripped every 
heart. The guard at the several gates appear slack 
and undisciplined. Sentries are accosted by passers- 
by, eager for news. And, from time to time, from 
every direction, troops of the Municipal gendarmes 
ride furiously by, with shouts of ‘“‘Robespierre] 
Robespierre! Death to the traitors! Long live 
Robespierre!”’ 

They raise a cloud of dust around them, trample 
unheedingly over every obstacle, human or otherwise, 
that happens to be in their way. They threaten 
peaceable citizens with their pistols and strike at 
women and children with the flat of their sabres. 

As soon as they have gone by, excited groups close 
up in their wake. 

‘“‘Name of a name, what is happening?” every one 
queries in affright. 

And gossip, conjectures, rumours, hold undisputed 
sway. 

“Robespierre is dictator of France!” 

“He has ordered the arrest of all the Members of 
the Convention.” 

‘“‘And the massacre of all the prisoners.” 

‘*Pardi, a wise decree! As for me, I am sick of the 
eternal tumbrils and the guillotine!” 

“Better finish with the lot, say 1!” 

““Robespierre! Robespierre!’’ comes as a far-off 
echo, to the accompaniment of thundering hoofs upon 
the cobble-stones. 

And so, from mouth to mouth! The meek and the 
peace-loving magnify these rumours into approaching 
cataclysm; the opportunists hold their tongue, ready 
to fall in with this party or that; the cowards lie in 
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hiding and shout “Robespierre!” with Henriot’s 
horde or “Tallien!” in the neighbourhood of the 
Tuileries. 

Here the Convention has reassembled, and here 
they are threatened presently by Henriot and _ his 
artillery. Ihe members of the great Assembly remain 
at their post. The President has harangued them. 

“Citizen deputies!’’ he calls aloud. “The moment 
has come to die at our posts!” 

And they sit waiting for Henriot’s cannonade, and 
calmly decree all the rebels ‘‘outside the pale of the 
law.”’ 

Tallien, moved by a spirit of lofty courage, goes, 
followed by a few intimates, to meet Henriot’s gunners 
boldly face to face. 

“Citizen soldiers!” he calls aloud, and his voice has 
the resonance of undaunted courage. “After covering 
yourselves with glory on the fields of honour, are you 
going to disgrace your country?” He points a 
scornful finger at Henriot who, bloated, purple in the 
face, grunting and spluttering like an old seal, is 
reeling in his saddle. “‘Look at him, citizen soldiers |”’ 
Tallien commands. ‘“‘He is drunk and besotted! 
What man is there who, being sober, would dare to 
order fire against the representatives of the people?” 

The gunners are moved, frightened too by the decree 
which has placed them “outside the pale of the law.” 
Henriot, fearing mutiny if he persisted in the mon- 
strous order to fire, withdraws his troops back to the 
Hétel de Ville. 

Some follow him; some do not. And Tallien goes 
back to the Hall of the Convention covered with 
glory. ) 

Citizen Barras is promoted Commandant of the 
National Guard and of all forces at the disposal of the 
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Convention, and ordered to recruit loyal troops that 
will stand up to the traitor Henriot and his ruffianly 
gendarmes. The latter are in open revolt against the 
Government; but, name of a name! Citizen Barras, 
with a few hundred patriots, will soon put reason— 
and a few charges of gunpowder—into them! 


IV 


So, at five o’clock in the afternoon, whilst Henriot 
has once more collected his gendarmes and the 
remnants of his artillery outside the Hétel de Ville, 
Citizen Barras, accompanied by two aides-de-camp, 
goes forth on his recruiting mission. He makes the 
round of the city gates, wishing to find out what loyal 
soldiers amongst the National Guard the Convention 
can rely mane 

Chauvelin, on his way to the Rue de la Planchette, 
meets Barras at the Porte St. Antoine; and Barras is 
full of the news. 

“Why were you not at your place at the Assembly, 
Citizen Chauvelin?’”’ he asks of his colleague. “It was 
the grandest moment I have ever witnessed! Tallien 
was superb, and Robespierre ignoble! And if we 
succeed in crushing that bloodthirsty monster once 
and for all, it will be a new era of civilization and 
liberty!” 

He halts, and continues with a fretful sigh: 

“But we want soldiers—loyal soldiers! All the 
troops that we can get! MWHenriot has the whole of 
the Municipal Gendarmerie at his command, with 
muskets and guns; and RobeSpierre can always sway 
that rabble with a word. We want men! .. . 
Men!...” 

But Chauvelin is in no mood to listen. Robes- 
pierre’s fall or his triumph, what are they to him at 
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this hour, when the curtain is about to fall on the final 
act of his own stupendous drama of revenge? What- 
ever happens, whoever remains in power, vengeance 
is his! The English spy in any event is sure of the 
guillotine. He is not the enemy of a party, but of 
the people of France. And the ‘sovereignty of the 

eople is not in question yet. Then, what matters 
if the wild beasts in the Convention are at one another’s 
throat? 

So Chauvelin listens unmoved to Barras’ passionate 
tirades, and when the latter, puzzled at his colleague’s 
indifference, reiterates frowning: 

“I must have all the troops I can get. You- have 
some capable soldiers at your command always, Citizen 
Chauvelin. Where are they now?” 

Chauvelin retorts dryly: 

“At work. On business at least as important as 
taking sides in a quarrel between Robespierre and 
Tallien.” 

“Pardi!...” Barras protests hotly. 

But Chauvelin pays no further attention tohim. A 
neighbouring church clock has just struck six. With- 
in the hour his arch enemy will be in his hands! 
Never for a moment does he doubt that the bold 
adventurer will come to the lonely house in the Rue 
de la Planchette. Even hating the Englishman as 
he does, he knows that the latter would not endanger 
his wife’s safety by securing his own. 

So Chauvelin turns on his heel, leaving Barras to 
fume and to threaten. At the angle of the Porte St. 
Antoine, he stumbles against and nearly knocks over 
a man who sits on the ground, with his back to the 
wall, munching a straw, his knees drawn up to his 
nose, a crimson cap pulled over his eyes, and his two 
long arms encircling his shins. | 
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Chauvelin swore impatiently. His nerves were on 
the rack, and he was in no pleasant mood. The man, 
taken unawares, had uttered an oath, which died 
away in a racking fit of coughing. Chauvelin looked 
down, and saw the one long arm branded with the 
letter “‘M,”’ the flesh still swollen and purple with the 
fire of the searing iron. 

‘“Rateau!” he ejaculated roughly. “What are you 
doing here?” 

Meek and servile, Rateau struggled with some 
difficulty to his feet. 

“Il have finished my work at Mother Théot’s, 
Citizen,”’ he said humbly. “I was resting.”’ 

Chauvelin kicked at him with the toe of his boot. 

“‘Then go and rest elsewhere,’’ he muttered. “‘The 
gates of the city are not refuges for vagabonds.” 

After which act of unnecessary brutality, his temper 
momentarily soothed, he turned on his heel and 
walked rapidly through the gate. 

Barras had stood by during this brief interlude, 
vaguely interested in the little scene. But now, when 
the coal-heaver lurched past him, one of his aides-de- 
camp-tremarked audibly: 

‘‘An unpleasant customer, Citizen Chauvelin! Eh! 
friend?” 

“T believe you!’’ Rateau replied readily enough. 
Then, with the mulish persistence of a gaby who is 
smarting under a wrong, he thrust out his branded 
arm, right under Citizen Barras’ nose. ‘‘See what he 
has done to me!” 

Barras frowned. 

‘“‘A convict, what? Then, how is it you are at 
larger” 

“T am not a convict,” Rateau protested with sullen 
emphasis. “I am an innocent man, and a free citizen 
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of the Republic. But I got in citizen Chauvelin’s 
way, what? He is always full of schemes i 

“You are right there!” Barras retorted grimly. 
But the subject was not sufficiently interesting to 
engross his attention further. He had so many and 
such momentous things to do. Already he had 
nodded to his men and turned his back on the grimy 
coal-heaver, who, shaken by a fit of coughing, unable 
to speak for the moment, had put out his grimy hand 
and gripped the deputy firmly by the sleeve. 

“What is it now?”’ Barras ejaculated roughly. 

“Tf you will but listen, Citizen,” Rateau wheezed 
painfully, “I can tell you a 

“What?” 

“You were asking Citizen Chauvelin where you 
could find some soldiers of the Republic to do you 
service.” 








“Yes I did.” 
“Well,” Rateau rejoined, and an expression of 
malicious cunning distorted his ugly face. “I can 


tell you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I lodge in an empty warehouse over yonder,”’ 
Rateau went on eagerly, and pointed in the direction 
where Chauvelin’s spare figure had disappeared a 
while ago. ‘The floor above is inhabited by Mother 
Théot, the witch. You know her, Citizen?” 

“Yes, yes! I thought she had been sent to the 
guillotine along with . 

‘‘She was let out of prison, and has been doing some 
of Citizen Chauvelin’s spying for him.” 

Barras frowned. This was none of his business, 
and the dirty coal-heaver inspired him with an un- 
pleasant sense of loathing. 

‘To the point, Citizen !”’ he said curtly. 
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“Citizen Chauvelin has a dozen or more soldiers 
under his command, in that house,’”’ Rateau went on 
with aleer. “They are trained troops of the National 
Guard . 

“How do you know?” Barras broke in harshly. 

‘“Pardi!” was the coal-heaver’s dry reply. ‘“‘I clean 
their boots for them.” 

“Where is the house?”’ 

“In the Rue de la Planchette. But there 1s an 
entrance into the warehouse at the back of it.” 

“‘Allons!”” was Barras’ curt word of command, to 
the two men who accompanied him. 

He strode up the street towards the gate, not caring 
whether Rateau came along or no. But the coal- 
heaver followed in the wake of the three men. He had 
buried his grimy fists once more in the pocket of his 
tattered breeches; but not before he had shaken them, 
each in turn, in the direction of the Rue de la 
Planchette. 





Vv 


Chauvelin in the meanwhile had turned into Mother 
Théot’s house, and without speaking to the old 
charlatan, who was watching for him in the. vestibule, 
he mounted to the top floor. Here he called 
peremptorily to Captain Boyer. 

“There is half an hour yet,” the latter murmured 
gruffly; “and I am sick of all this waiting! Let me 
finish with that cursed aristo in there. My comrades 
and I want to see what is going on in the city, and join 
in the fun, if there is any.” 

“Half an hour, Citizen,” Chauvelin rejoined dryly. 
“You'll lose little of the fun, and you'll qereaialy Ise 
your share of the ten thousand /ivres if you shoot the 
woman and fail to capture the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
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“Bah! He'll not come now,” Boyer riposted, “‘It 
is too late. He 1s looking after his own skin, pardi|” 

‘He will come, I swear!’ Chauvelin said firmly, as 
if in answer to his own thoughts. 

Inside the room, Marguerite had heard every word 
of this colloquy. Its meaning isclearenough. Clear, 
and horrible! Death awaits her at the hands of those 
abominable ruffians—here—within half an hour— 
unless... Her thoughts are becoming confused; 
she cannot concentrate. Frightened? No, she is 
not frightened. She has looked death in the face 
before now. That time in Boulogne. And there 
are worse things than death.... There is, for 
instance, the fear that she might never see her husband 
again...in this life... There is only half an hour 
or less than that... and...and he might not come. 

She prays that he might not come. But, if he 
does, then what chance has he? My God, what chance? 

And her tortured mind conjures up visions of his 
courage, his coolness, his amazing audacity and 
luck. ... She thinks and thinks .. . if he does not 
come...and if he does.... 

A distant church clock strikes the half-hour ...a 
short half-hour now... 

The evening is sultry. Another storm is threaten- 
ing, and the sun has tinged the heat-mist with red. 
The air smells foul, as in the midst of a huge, perspiring 
crowd. And through the heat, the lull, above the 
hideous sounds of those rufhans outside her door, 
there is a rumbling noise as of distant, unceasing 
thunder. The city is in travail. 

Then suddenly Boyer, the captain of the ruffians, 
exclaims loudly: 

“Tet me finish with the aristo, Citizen Chauvelin! 
I want to join in the fun.” 
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And the door of her room is torn open by a savage, 
violent hand. 

The window behind Marguerite is open, and she, 
facing the door, clings with both hands to the sill. 
Her cheeks bloodless, her eyes glowing, her head 
erect, she waits, praying with all her might for courage 
... only courage. 

The ruffianly captain, in his tattered, mud-stained 
uniform, stands in the doorway—for one moment 
only. The next, Chauvelin has elbowed him out of 
the way, and in his turn faces the prisoner—the 
innocent woman whom he has pursued with such 
relentless hatred. Marguerite prays with all her 
might, and does not flinch. Not for one second. 
Death stands there before her in the guise of this 
man’s vengeful lust, which gleams in his pale eyes. 
Death is there waiting for her, under the guise of 
those ignoble soldiers in the scrubby rags, with their 
muskets held in stained, filthy hands. 

Courage—only courage! The power to die as he 
would wish her to... could he but know! 

Chauvelin speaks to her; she does not hear. There 
is a mighty buzzing in her ears as of men shouting— 
shouting what, she does not know, for she 1s still 
praying for courage. Chauvelin has ceased talking. 
Then it must be the end. Thank God! she has had 
the courage not to speak and not to flinch. Now 
she closes her eyes, for there is a red mist before her 
and she feels that she might fall into it—straight into 
that mist. 


Pod 


VI 


With closed eyes, Marguerite suddenly seems able 
to hear. She hears shouts which come from below— 
quite close, and coming nearer every moment. Shouts, 
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and the tramp, the scurry of many feet; and now and 
then that wheezing, asthmatic cough, that strange, 
strange cough, and the click of wooden shoes. Then 
a voice, harsh and peremptory: 

‘Citizen soldiers, your country needs you! Rebels 
have defied her laws. To arms! Every man who 
hangs back is a deserter and a traitor!” 

After this, Chauvelin’s sharp, dictatorial voice 
raised in protest: 

‘In the name of the Republic, Citizen Barras! 

But the other breaks in more peremptorily still: 

‘‘Ah, ga, Citizen Chauvelin! Do you presume to 
stand between me and my duty? By order of the 
Convention now assembled, every soldier must report 
at once at his section. Are you perchance on the 
side of the rebels?” 

At this point, Marguerite opens her eyes. Through 
the widely open doors she sees the small, sable-clad 
figure of Chauvelin, his pale face distorted with rage 
to which he obviously dare not give rein; and beside 
him a short stoutish man in cloth coat and cord 
breeches, and with the tricolour scarf around his 
waist. His round face appears crimson with choler 
and in his right hand he grasps a heavy malacca stick, 
with a grip that proclaims the desire to strike. The 
two men appear to be defying one another; and all 
around them are the vague forms of the soldiers 
silhouetted against a distant window, through which 
the crimson afternoon glow comes peeping in on a 
cloud of flickering dust. 

‘““Now then, Citizen* Soldiers!” Barras resumes, 
and incontinently turns his back on Chauvelin, who, 
white to the lips, raises a final and menacing word of 
warning. : 

“I warn you, Citizen Barras,” he says firmly, “‘that, 
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by taking these men away from their post, you place 
yourself in league with the enemy oe your country, 
and will have to answer to her for this crime.” 

His accent is so convinced, so firm, and fraught 
with such dire menace, that for one instant Barras 
hesitates. 

“Eh bien!” he exclaims. “I will humour you thus 
far, Citizen Chauvelin. I will leave you a couple of 
men to wait on your pleasure until sundown. But, 
after that...” 

For a second or two there is silence. Chauvelin 
stands there, with his thin lips pressed tightly together. 
Then Barras adds, with a shrug of his wide shoulders: 

“Tam contravening my duty in doing even so much; 
and the responsibility must rest with you, Citizen 
Chauvelin. /lons, my men!” he says once more; 
and without another glance on his discomfited col- 
league, he strides down the stairs, followed by Captain 
Boyer and the soldiers. 

For a while the house is still filled with confusion 
and sounds: men tramping down the stone stairs, 
words of command, click of sabres and muskets, 
opening and slamming of doors. Then the sounds 
slowly die away, out in the street in the direction of 
the Porte St. Antoine. After which, there is silence. 

Chauvelin stands in the doorway with his back to 
the room and to Marguerite, his claw-like hands 
intertwined convulsively behind him. The silhouette 
of the two remaining soldiers are still visible; they 
stand silently and at attention with their muskets in 
their hands. Between therh and Chauvelin hovers 
the tall, ungainly figure of a man, clothed in rags 
and covered in soot and coal-dust. His feet are thrust 
into wooden shoes, his grimy hands are stretched out 
each side of him; and on his left arm, just above the 
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wrist, there is an ugly mark like the brand seared into 
the flesh of a convict. 

Just now he looks terribly distressed with a tearing 
fit of coughing. Chauvelin curtly bids him stand 
aside; and at the same moment the church clock of 
St. Louis, close by, strikes seven. 

“Now then, Citizen Soldiers!’’ Chauvelin com- 
mands. 

The soldiers grasp their muskets more firmly, and 
Chauvelin raises his hand. The next instant he is 
thrust violently back into the room, loses his balance, 
and falls backward against a table, whilst the door is 
slammed to between him and the soldiers. From 
the other side of the door there comes the sound of a 
short, sharp scuffle. Then silence. 

Marguerite, holding her breath, hardly realized 
that she lived. A second ago she was facing death; 
and now.... 

Chauvelin struggled painfully to his feet. With 
a mighty effort and a hoarse cry of rage, he threw 
himself against the door. The impetus carried him 
farther than he intended, no doubt; for at that same 
moment the door was opened, and he fell up against 
the massive form of the grimy coalheaver, whose 
long arms closed round him, lifted him off the floor, 
and carried him like a bundle of straw to the nearest 
chair. 

“There, my dear Monsieur Chambertin!” the coal- 
heaver said, in exceedingly light and pleasant tones. 
‘‘Let me make you quite comfortable!’’ 

Marguerite watched—dumb and fasctnated—the 
dexterous hands that twined a length of rope round 
the arms and legs of her helpless enemy, and wound 
his own tricolour scarf around that snarling mouth. 

She scarcely dared trust her eyes and ears. 
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There was the hideous, dust-covered mudlark with 
bare feet thrust into sabots, with ragged breeches and 
tattered shirt; there was the cruel, mud-stained face, 
the purple lips, the toothless mouth; and those huge, 
muscular arms, one of them branded like the arm of a 
convict, the flesh still swollen with the searing of the 
iron. 

“I must indeed crave your ladyship’s forgiveness. 
In very truth, I am a disgusting object!” 

Ah, there was the voice!—the dear, dear, merry 
voice! A little weary perhaps, but oh! so full of 
laughter and of boyish shame-facedness! To Mar- 
guerite it seemed as if God’s own angels had opened 
to her the gates of Paradise. She did not speak; she 
scarce could move. All that she could do was to 
put out her arms. 

He did not approach her, for in truth he looked a 
dusty object; but he dragged his ugly cap off his head, 
then slowly, and keeping his eyes fixed upon her, he 
put one knee to the ground. 

“You did not doubt, m’dear, that I would come?” 
he asked quaintly. 

She shook her head. The last days were like a 
nightmare now; and in truth she ought never to have 
been afraid. 

“Will you ever forgive me?” he continued. 

“Forgive? What?” she murmured. 

“These last few days. I could not come before. 
You were safe for the time being.... That fiend 
was waiting for me.” : 

She gave a shudder and closed her eyes. 

“Where is he?” 

He laughed his gay, irresponsible laugh, and with a 
slender hand, still covered with coal-dust, he pointed 
to the helpless figure of Chauvelin. 
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“Look at him!’’ he said. “Doth he not look a 
picture?” 

Marguerite ventured to look. Even at sight of 
her enemy bound tightly with ropes to a chair, his 
own tricolour scarf wound loosely round his mouth, 
she could not altogether suppress a cry of horror. 

““What is to become of him?” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“TI wonder!” he said lightly. 

Then he rose to his feet, and went on with quaint 
bashfulness: 

“TI wonder,” he said, ‘“‘how I dare stand thus before 
your ladyship!”’ 

And in a moment she was in his arms, laughing, 
crying, covered herself now with coal-dust and with 

rime. 

“My beloved!” she exclaimed with a shudder of 
horror. ‘“What you must have gone through!”’ 

He only laughed like a schoolboy who has come 
through some impish adventure without much harm. 

“Very little, I swear!’’ he asserted gaily. ‘‘But for 
thoughts of you, I have never enjoyed anything so 
much as this last phase of a glorious adventure. After 
our clever friend here ordered the real Rateau to be 
branded, so that he might know him again wherever 
he saw him, I had to bribe the veterinary who had 
done the deed, to do the same thing for me. It was 
not difficult. For a thousand Avres the man would 
have branded his own mother on the nose; and I 
appeared before him as 9 man of science, eager for an 
experiment. He asked no questions. And, since 
then, whenever Chauvelin gazed contentedly on my 
arm, I could have screamed for joy!” 

“For the love of Heaven, my lady!” he added 
quickly, for he felt her soft, warm lips against his 
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branded flesh; ‘‘don’t shame me ‘over such a trifle! 
I shall always love that scar, for the exciting time it 
recalls and because it happens to be the initial of your 
dear name.” 

He stooped down to the ground and kissed the hem 
of her gown. 

After which he had to tell her as quickly and as 
briefly as he could, all that had happened in the past 
few days. 

“It was only by risking the fair Theresia’s life,” he 
said, “‘that I could save your own. No other spur 
would have goaded Tallien into open revolt.” 

He turned and looked down for a moment on his 
enemy, who lay pinioned and helpless, with hatred 
and baffled revenge writ plainly on the contorted face 
and pale, rolling eyes. 

And Sir Percy Blakeney sighed, a quaint sigh of 
regret. 

“IT only regret one thing, my dear Monsieur 
Chambertin,”’ he said after a while. ‘‘And that is, 
that you and I will never measure wits again after 
this. Your damnable revolution is dead... your un- 
savoury occupation gone.... Iam glad I was never 
tempted to kill you. I might have succumbed, and 
in very truth robbed the guillotine of an interesting 
prey. Without any doubt, they will guillotine the 
lot of you, my good Monsieur Chambertin. Robes- 
pierre to-morrow; then his friends, his sycophants, 
his imitators—you amongst the rest.... ’Tisa pity! 
You have so often amused me. Especially after you 
had put a brand on Rateau’s arm, and thought you 
would always know him after that. Think it all out, 
my dear sir! Remember our happy conversation in 
the warehouse down below, and my denunciation of 
Citoyenne Cabarrus.... You gazed upon my branded 
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arm then and were quite satisfied. My denunciation 
was a false one, of course! ‘Tis I who put the letters 
and the rags in the beautiful Theresia’s apartments. 
But she will bear me no malice, I dare swear; for I 
shall have redeemed my promise. To-morrow, after 
Robespierre’s head has fallen, Tallien will be the 
greatest man in France and his Theresia a virtual 
queen. ‘Think it all out, my dear Monsieur Cham- 
bertin! You have plenty of time. Some one is sure 
to drift up here presently, and will free you and the 
two soldiers, whom I left out on the landing. But 
no one will free you from the guillotine when the time 
comes, unless I myself... .” 

He did not finish; the rest of the sentence was 
merged in a merry laugh. 

“A pleasant conceit—what?”’ he said lightly. ‘I'll 
think on it, I promise you!” 


VII 


And the next day Paris went crazy with joy. Never 
had the streets looked more gay, more crowded. The 
windows were filled with spectators; the very roofs 
were crowded with an eager, shouting throng. 

The seventeen hours of agony were ended. The 
tyrant was a fallen, broken man, maimed, dumb, 
bullied and insulted. Aye! He, who yesterday was 
the Chosen of the People, the Messenger of the Most 
High, now sat, or rather lay, in the tumbril, with 
broken jaw, eyes closed, spirit already wandering on 
the shores of the Styx; insulted, railed at, cursed— 
aye, cursed!—-by every Woman, reviled by every child. 

The end came at four in the afternoon, in the midst 
of acclamations from a populace drunk with gladness 
—acclamations which found their echo in the whole 
of France, and have never ceased to re-echo to this day. 
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But of all that tumult, Marguerite and her husband 
heard but little. They lay snugly concealed the whole 
of that day in the quiet lodgings in the Rue de 1’Anier, 
which Sir Percy had occupied during these terribly 
anxious times. Here they were waited on by that 
asthmatic reprobate Rateau and his mother, both of 
whom were now rich for the rest of their days. 

When the shades of evening gathered in over the 
jubilant city, whilst the church bells were ringing and 
the cannons booming, a market gardener’s cart, 
driven by a worthy farmer and his wife, rattled out of 
the Porte St. Antoine. It created no excitement, 
and suspicion was far from everybody’s mind. The 
passports appeared in order; but even if they were not, 
who cared, on this day of all days, when tyranny was 
crushed and men dared to be men again? 


THE END 
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